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PREFACE 


The  rise  of  the  Dutch  Beptiblic  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  events  of  modem  times.  Without  the 
birth  of  this  great  commonwealth,  the  various  historical 
phenomena  of  the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries  must 
have' either  not  existed,  or  have  presented  themselves  under 
essential  n^odifications.  Itself  an  organized  protest  against 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  universal  empire,  the  Bepublic 
guarded  with  sagacity,  at  many  critical  periods  in  the 
world's  history,  that  balance  of  power  which,  among  civilized 
states,  ought  always  to  be  identical  with  the  scales  of 
divine  justice.  The  splendid  empire  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  erected  upon  the  grave  of  liberty.  The  ancient  streams 
of  national  freedom  and  human  progress,  through  many  of 
the  fairest  regions  in  th^  world,  were  emptied  and  lost  in  that 
enormous  gulf.  It  is  a  consolation  to  those  who  have  hope 
in  humanity  to  watc^  under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  the 
gradual  but  triumph^int  resurrection  of  the  spirit  over  which 
the  sepulchre  had  so  long  been  sealed.  Out  of  half-submerged 
morasses,  in  an  putlying  comer  of  that  vast  dominion,  a 
rational  and  conservative  republic  is  slowly  evolved — born 
amid  blood  and  fire,  but  dilating  daily  through  storms  and 
darkness  into  more  colossal  proportions.  From  the  hand- 
breadth  of  territory  called  the  province  of  Holland  rises  a 
power  which  wages  eighty  years'  warfare  with  the  most 
potent  empire  upon  earth,  and  which,  during  the  progress 
of  the  struggle,  becoming  itself  a  mighty  state,  and  bind- 
ing about  its  own  slender  form  a  zone  of  the  richest 
possessions  of  earth,  from  pole  to  tropic,  finally  dictates  its 
decrees  to  the  empire  of  Charles. 

So  much  is  each  individual  state  but  a  member  of  one 
great  international  commonwealth,  and  so  close  is  the  re- 
lationship between  the  whole  human  family,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  nation,  even  while  struggling  for  itself,  not 
to  acquire  something  for  all  mankind.      The  maintenance 
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oi  the  right  by  the  little  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zee^ 
land  in  the  sixteenth,  by  Holland  and  England  united  in 
the  seventeenth,  and  by  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  forms  but  a  single  chapter  in 
the  great  volume  of  human  fate;  for  the  so-called  revolu- 
tions of  Holland^  England,  and  America,  are  all  links  of 
one  chain. 

To  the  Dutch  Republic,  even  more  than  to  Florence  at 
an  earlier  day,  is  the  world  indebted  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  that  great  science  of  political  equilibrium  which 
must  always  become  more  and  more  important  as  the 
various  states  of  the  civilized  world  are  pressed  more  closely 
together,  and  as  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence  becomes 
more  feverish  and  fatal.  Courage  and  skill  in  political 
and  military  combinations  enabled  William  the  Silent  to 
overcome  the  most  powerful  and  unscrupuloiis  monarch 
of  his  age.  The  same  hereditary  audacity  and  fertility 
of  genius  placed  the  destiny  of  Europe  in  the  hands  of 
William's  great-grandson,  and  -enabled  him  to  mould  into 
an  impregnable  barrier  the  various  elements  of  opposition 
to  the  overshadowing  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  As  the 
ecliemes  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  unparalleled  tyranny 
of  Philip,  in  one  century,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Eepublic  of  the  United  Provinces,  so,  in  the  next,  the 
revocation  of  the  Nantes  Edict  and  the  invasion  of  Hol- 
land are  avenged  by  the  elevation  of  the  Dutch  stadholder 
upon  the  throne  of  the  stipendiary  Stuarts. 

To  all  who  speak  the  English  language,  the  history  of 
the  great  agony  through  which  the  Bepublic  of  Holland  was 
ushered  into  life  must  have  peculiar  interest,  for  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — essentially 
the  same,  whether  in  Friesland,  England,  or  Massachusetts. 

A  great  naval  and  commercial  commonwealth,  occupy- 
ing a  small  portion  of  Europe  but  conquering  a  wide 
empire  by  the  private  enterprise  of  trading  companies, 
girdling  the  world  with  its  innumerable  dependencies  in 
Asia,- America,  Africa,  Australia — exercising  sovereignty  in 
Brazil,  Guiana,  the  West  Indies,  New  York,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  New 
Holland — having  first  laid  together,  as  it  were,  the  grandest 
of  the  Cyclopean  blocks,  out  of  which  the  magnificent 
British  realm,  at  a  later  period,  has  been  constructed — 
must  always  be    looked  upon  with  interest  by  Englishmen, 
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as  in  a  great  measure  the  precursor  in  their  own  scheme 
of  empire.  For  America  this  spectacle  is  one  of  still 
deeper  import.  The  Dutch  Republic  originated  in  the  op- 
position of  the  rational  elements  of  human  nature  to 
sacerdotal  dogmatism  and  persecution — in  .  the  courageous 
resistance  of  historical  and  chartered  liberty  to  foreign  des- 
potism. Neither  that  liberty  nor  ours  was  bom  of  the 
cloud-embraces  of  a  false  Divinity  with  a  Humanity  of 
impossible  beauty^  nor  was  the  infant  career  of  either  ar- 
rested in  blood  and  tears  by  the  madness  of  its  worship- 
pers. "To  maintain/^  not  to  overthrow,  was  the  device  of 
the  Washington  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  was  the 
aim  of  our  own  hero  and  his  ^eat  contemporaries. 

The  great  Western  Bepublic,  therefore — ^in  whose  Anglo- 
Saxon  veins  flows  much  of  tjliat  ancient  and  kindred  blood 
received  from  the  nation  once  ruling  a  noble  .portion  of  its 
territory,  and  tracking  its  own  political  existence  to  the 
same  parent  spring  of  temperate  human  liberty — ^must  look 
with  affectionate  interest  up^n  the  trials  of  the  elder  com- 
monwealth. These  volumes  recite  the  achievement  of  Dutch 
independence,  for  its  recognition  was  delayed  till  the  ac- 
knowledgment was  superfluous  and  ridiculous.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Republic  is  properly  to  be  dated  from  the 
Union  of  Utrecht  in  1681,  while  the  final  separation  of 
territory  into  independent  and  obedient  provinces,  into  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  United  States  and  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  was  in  reality  effected  by  William  the 
Silent,  with  whose  death  three  years  subsequently,  the  heroic 
period  of  the  history  may  be  said  to  terminate.  At  this 
point  these  volumes  close.  Another  series,  with  less  atten- 
tion to  minute  details,  and  carrying  the  story  through  a 
longer  range  of  years,  will  paint  the  progress  of  the  He- 
public  in  its  palmy  days,  and  narrate  the  establishment  of 
its  external  system  of  dependencies  and  its  interior  com- 
binations for  self-government  and  European  counterpoise. 
The  lessons  of  history  and  the  fate  of  free  states  can 
never  be  sufliciently  pondered  by  those  upon  whom  so  large 
•nd  heavy  a  responsibility  for  the  maintenance,  of  rational 
"human  freedom  rests. 

1  have  only  to  add' that  this  work  is  the  result  of*  con- 
scientious researches,  and  of  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  I  have  faithfully  studied  all  the  important  con- 
temporary chroniclers  and  later  histories — ^Dutch,  Flemish, 
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French^  Italian^  Spanish,  or  German.  Catholic  and  Frotee- 
tant.  Monarchist  and  Bepnblican,  have  been  consulted  with 
the  same  sincerity.  The  works  of  Bor  (whose  enormous  but 
indispensable  folios  form  a  complete  magazine  of  contempo- 
rary state-papers,  letters,  and  pamphlets,  blended  together 
in  mass,  and  connected  by  a  chain  of  artless  but  earnest 
narrative),  of  Meteren,  De  Thou,  Burgundius,  Heuterus, 
Tassis,  Viglius,  Hoofd,  Haraeus,  Van  der  Haer,  Orotius — of 
Van  der  Vynckt,  Wagenaer,  Van  Wyn,  De  Jonghe,  Kluit, 
Van  Kampen,  Dewez,  Kappelle,  Bakhuysen,  Qroen  van 
Prinsterer — of  Banke  and  Baumer,  have  been  as  familiar  to 
me  as  those  of  Mendoza,  Camero,  Cabrera,  Herrera,  Ulloa, 
Bentivoglio,  Peries,  Strada,  The  manuscript  relations  of 
those  Argus-eyed  Venetian  envoys  who  sutprised  so  many 
courts  and  cabinets  in  their  most,  unguarded  moments,  and 
daguerreotyed-  their  character  and  policy  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  crafty  Bepublic,  and  whose  reports  remain  such 
an  inestimable  source  for  the  secret  history  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  have  been  carefully  examined — especially 
the  narratives  of  the  caustic  and  accomplished  Badovaro, 
of  Suriano,  and  Michele.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  all 
the  publications  of  M.  Gachard — particularly  the  invaluabl<i 
correspondence  of  Philip  II.  and  of  William  the  Silent,  as 
well  as  the  "Archives  et  Correspondance*'  of  the  Orange 
Nassau  family,  edited  by  the  learned  and  distinguished  Qroen 
van  Prinsterer,  have  been  my  constant  guides  through  the 
tortuous  labyrinth  of  Spanish  and  Netherland  politics.  The 
large  and  most  interesting  series  of  pamphlets  known  as 
"The  Duncan  Collection,"  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  the 
Hague,  has  also  afforded  a  great  variety  of  details  by  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  color  and  interest  to  the  nar- 
rative. Besides  these,  and  many  other  printed  works,  I 
have  also  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  many  manuscript 
histories,  among  which  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the 
works  of  Pontus  Payen,  of  Benom  de  France,  and  of 
Pasquier  de  la  Barre;  while  the  vast  collection  of  unpub- 
lished documents  in  the  Boyal  Archives  of  the  Hague,  of 
Brussels,  and  of  Dresden,  has  furnished  me  with  much 
new  matter  of  great  importance.  I  venture  to  hope  that 
many  years  of  labour,  a  portion  of  them  in  the  archives 
of  those  countries  whose  history  forms  the  object  of  my 
study,  will  not  have  been  entirely  in  vain:  and  that  the 
lovers  of  human  progress,  the  beUever^  in  the  capacity  of 


nations  for  self-government  and  self-improvement,  and  the 
admirers  of  disinterested  human  genius  and  virtue,  may 
find  encouragement  for  their  views  in  the  detailed  history 
of  an  heroic  people  in  its  most  eventful  period,  and  in 
the  life  and  death  of  the  great  man  whose  name  and 
fame  arc  identical  with  those  of  his  country. 

No  apology  is  offered  for  this  somewhat  personal  state- 
ment. When  an  unknown  writer  asks  the  attention  of 
the  public  upon  an  important  theme,  he  is  not  only  au- 
thorized, but  required,  to  show  that  by  industry  and  ear- 
nestness he  has  entitled  himself  to  a  hearing.  The  author 
too  keenly  feels  that  he  has  no  further  claims  than  these, 
and  he  therefore  most  diffidently  asks  for  his  work  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  readers. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  Klemm,  Hofrath  and  Chief  Librarian  at  Dres- 
den, and  to  Mr.  Yon  Weber,  Ministerial-rath  and  Head 
of  tiie  Boyal  Archives  of  Saxony,  for  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  extended  to  me  so  uniformly  during  the  course 
of  my  researches  in  that  city.  I  would  also  speak  a  word 
of  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Assistant  Librarian  at 
the  Hague,  for  his  numerous  acts  of  friendship  during 
the  absence  of  his  chief,  M.  Holtrop.  To  that  most  dis- 
tinguished critic  and  historian,  M.  Bakhuysen  van  den 
Brinck,  Chief  Archivist  of  the  Netherlands,  I  am  under 
deep  obligations  for  advice,  instruction,  and  constant  kind- 
ness, during  my  residence  at  the  Hague;  and  I  would 
also  signify  my  sense  of  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charter-Mas- 
ter de  Schwane,  and  of  the  accuracy  with  which  copies 
of  MSS.  in  the  archives  were  prepared  for  me  by  his  care. 
{•"inaUy,  I  would  allude  in  the  strongest  language  of  grati- 
tude and  respect  to  M.  Oachard,  Archivist-General  of  Bel- 
gium, for  his  imwearied  courtesy  and  manifold  acts  of 
kindness  to  me  during  my  studies  in  the  Boyal  Archives 
of  BmsaeU 
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HISTOEICAL  INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

The  north-western  comer  of  the  vast  plain  which  extends 
from  the  German  ocean  to  the  Ural  mountains  is  occupied  by 
the  countries  called  the  Netherlands.  This  small  triangle^ 
enclosed  between  France,  Germany,  and  the  sea,  is  divided  by 
the  modem  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions.  Our  earliest  information  concerning 
this  territory  is  derived  from  the  Romans.  The  wars  waged 
by  that  nation  with  the  northern  barbarians  have  rescued  the 
damp  island  of  Batavia,  with  its  neighboring  morasses,  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  might  have  remained  for  ages, 
before  anything  concerning  land  or  people  would  have  been 
made  known  by  the  native  inhabitants.  Julius  Caesar  has 
saved  from  oblivion  the  heroic  savages  who  fought  against 
his  legions  in  defence  of  their  dismal  homes  with  ferocious 
but  unfortunate  patriotism;  and  the  great  poet  of  England, 
learning  from  the  conqueror's  Commentaries  the  name  of  the 
boldest  tribe,  has  kept  the  Nervii,  after  almost  twenty  cen- 
turies, still  fresh  and  familiar  in  our  ears. 

Tacitus,  too,  has  described  with  singular  minuteness  the 
struggle  between  the  people  of  these  regions  and  the  power  of 
Rome,  overwhelming,  although  tottering  to  its  fall;  and  has 
moreover,  devoted  several  chapters  of  his  work  upon  Ger- 
many to  a  description  of  the  most  remarkable  Teutonic  tribes 
of  the  Netherlands. 

(Jeographically  and  ethnographically,  the  Low  Countries  be- 
long both  to  Gaul  and  to  Germany.    It  is  even  doubtful  to 
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which  of  the  two  the  Batavian  island,  which  is  the  core  of  the 
whole  country,  was  reckoned  by  the  Romans.  It  is,  however, 
most  probable  that  all  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  Fries- 
land,  was  considered  a  part  of  Gaul. 

Three  great  rivers — the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheld 
— had  deposited  their  slime  for  ages  among  the  dunes  and 
sandbanks  heaved  up  by  the  ocean  around  their  mouths.  A 
delta  was  thus  formed,  habitable  at  last  for  man.  It  was  by 
nature  a  wide  morass,  in  which  oozy  islands  and  savage  forests 
were  interspersed  among  lagoons  and  shallows;  a  district  ly- 
ing partly  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  at  its  higher  tides,  sub- 
ject to  constant  overflow  from  the  rivers,  and  to  frequent  and 
terrible  inundations  by  the  sea. 

The  Rhine,  leaving  at  last  the  regions  where  its  storied 
lapse,  through  so  many  ages,  has  been  consecrated  alike  by 
nature  and  art — by  poetry  and  eventful  truth — ^flows  reluc- 
tantly through  the  basalt  portal  of  the  Seven  Mountains  into 
the  open  fields  which  extend  to  the  German  sea.  After  en- 
tering this  vast  meadow,  the  stream  divides  itself  into  two 
branches,  becoming  thus  the  two-horned  Rhine  of  Vergil,  and 
holds  in  these  two  arms  the  island  of  Batavia. 

The  Meuse,  taking  its  rise  in  the  Vosges,  pours  itself 
through  the  Ardennes  wood,  pierces  the  rocky  ridges  upon 
the  south-eastern  frontier  of  the  Low  Countries,  receives  the 
Sambre  in  the  midst  of  that  picturesque  anthracite  basin 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Namur,  and  then  moves  toward 
the  north,  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  country, 
till  it  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Rhine. 

The  Scheld,  almost  exclusively  a  Belgian  river,  after  leav- 
ing its  fountains  in  Picardy,  flows  through  the  present  prov- 
inces of  Flanders  and  Hainault.  In  Caesar's  time  it  was  suf- 
focated before  reaching  the  sea  in  quicksands  and  thickets, 
which  long  afforded  protection  to  the  savage  inhabitants 
against  the  Roman  arms,  and  which  the  slow  process  of  na- 
ture and  the  untiring  industry  of  man  have  since  converted 
into  the  archipelago  of  Zeland  and  South  Holland.  These 
islands  were  unknown  to  the  Romans. 

Such  were  the  rivers  which,  with  their  numerous  tribu- 
taries, coursed  through  the  spongy  land.  Their  frequent 
overflow,  when  forced  back  upon  their  currents  by  the  stormy 
sea,  rendered  the  country  almost  uninhabitable.  Here, 
within  a  half-submerged  territory,  a  race  of  wretched  ich- 
thyophagi  dwelt  upon   terpen,  or  mounds,  which  they  had 
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raised,  like  beavers,  above  the  almost  fluid  soil.  Here,  at  a 
later  day,  the  same  race  chained  the  tyrant  Ocean  and  his 
mighty  streams  into  subserviency,  forcing  them  to  fertilize, 
to  render  commodious,  to  cover  with  a  beneficent  network  of 
veins  and  arteries,  and  to  bind  by  watery  highways  with  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  world,  a  country  disinherited  by  nature 
of  its  rights.  A  region,  outcast  of  ocean  and  earth,  wrested 
at  last  from  both  domains  their  richest  treasures.  A  race, 
engaged  for  generations  in  stubborn  conflict  with  the  angry 
elements,  was  unconsciously  educating  itself  for  its  great 
struggle  with  the  still  more  savage  despotism  of  man. 

The  whole  territory  of  the  Netherlands  was  girt  with  for- 
ests. An  extensive  belt  of  woodland  skirted  the  sea-coast, 
reaching  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  Along  the  outer 
edge  of  this  barrier,  the  dunes  cast  up  by  the  sea  were  pre- 
vented by  the  close  tangle  of  thickets  from  drifting  further 
inward,  and  thus  formed  a  breastwork  which  time  and  art 
were  to  strengthen.  The  groves  of  Haarlem  and  the  Hague 
are  relics  of  this  ancient  forest.  The  Badahuenna  wood, 
horrid  with  Druidic  sacrifices,  extended  along  the  eastern  line 
of  the  vanished  lake  of  Flevo.  The  vast  Hercynian  forest, 
nine  days'  journey  in  breadth,  closed  in  the  country  on  the 
German  side,  stretching  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  Dacians,  in  such  vague  immensity  (says 
the  conqueror  of  the  whole  country)  that  no  German,  after 
traveling  sixty  days,  had  ever  reached,  or  even  heard  of,  its 
commencement.  On  the  south,  the  fariiouse  groves  of  Ar- 
dennes, haunted  by  faun  and  satyr,  embowered  the  country, 
and  separated  it  from  Celtic  Gaul. 

Thus  inundated  by  mighty  rivers,  quaking  beneath  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  belted  about  by  hirsute  forests,  this  low 
land,  neither  land,  hollow  land,  or  Holland,  seemed  hardly 
deserving  the  arms  of  the  all-accomplished  Roman.  Yet  for- 
eign tyranny,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  coveted  this  meagre 
territory  as  lustfully  as  it  has  sought  to  wrest  from  their  na- 
tive possessors  those  lands  with  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  for 
their  dower;  while  the  genius  of  liberty  has  inspired  as  noble 
a  resistance  to  oppression  here  as  it  ever  aroused  in  Grecian 
or  Italian  breasts. 

n. 

It  can  never  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  who  were  the  ab- 
originU  inhabitants.    The  record  does  not  reach  beyond  Cae- 
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sar's  epoch,  and  he  found  the  territory  on  the  left  of  the 
Rhine  mainly  tenanted  by  tribes  of  the  Celtic  family.  That 
large  division  of  the  Indo-European  group  which  had  already 
overspread  many  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Germany, 
the  British  Islands,  France,  and  Spain,  had  been  long  settled 
in  Belgic  Gaul,  and  constituted  the  bulk  of  its  population. 
Checked  in  its  westward  movement  by  the  Atlantic,  its  cur- 
rent began  to  flow  backwards  towards  its  fountains,  so  that 
the  Gallic  portion  of  the  Netherland  population  was  derived 
from  the  original  race  in  its  earlier  wanderings  and  from  the 
later  and  refluent  tide  coming  out  of  Celtic  Gaul.  The  mod- 
em appellation  of  the  Walloons  points  to  the  affinity  of  their 
ancestors  with  the  Gallic,  Welsh,  and  Gaelic  family.  The 
Belgae  were  in  many  respects  a  superior  race  to  most  of  their 
blood-allies.  They  were,  according  to  Caesar^s  testimony, 
the  bravest  of  all  the  Celts.  This  may  be  in  part  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  several  German  tribes,  who,  at  this  period 
had  already  forced  their  way  across  the  Rhine,  mingled  their 
qualities  with  the  Belgic  material,  and  lent  an  additional  met- 
tle to  the  Celtic  blood.  The  heart  of  the  country  was  thus 
inhabited  by  a  Gallic  race,  but  the  frontiers  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  Teutonic  tribes. 

When  the  Cimbri  and  their  associates,  about  a  century  be- 
fore our  era,  made  their  memorable  onslaught  upon  Rome, 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Rhine  island  of  Batavia,  who 
were  probably  Celts,  joined  in  the  expedition.  A  recent  and 
tremendous  inundation  had  swept  away  their  miserable 
homes,  and  even  the  trees  of  the  forests,  and  had  thus  ren- 
dered them  still  more  dissatisfied  with  their  gloomy  abodes. 
The  island  was  deserted  of  its  population.  At  about  the 
same  period  a  civil  dissension  among  the  Chatti —  a  powerful 
German  race  within  the  Hercynian  forest — ^resulted  in  the 
expatriation  of  a  portion  of  the  people.  The  exiles  sought 
a  new  home  in  the  empty  Rhine  island,  called  it  ^'Bet-auw/' 
or  "good-meadow,"  and  were  themselves  called,  thencefor- 
ward, Batavi,  or  Batavians. 

These  Batavians,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  the  bravest  of 
all  the  Germans.  The  Chatti,  of  whom  they  formed  a  por- 
tion, were  a  pre-eminently  warlike  race.  "Others  go  to  bat- 
tle," says  the  historian,  "these  go  to  war."  Their  bodies  were 
more  hardy,  their  minds  more  vigorous,  than  those  of  other 
tribes.  Their  young  men  cut  neither  hair  nor  beard  till 
they  had  slain  an  enemy.     On  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  midst 
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of  caruage  and  plunder,  they,  for  the  first  time,  bared  their 
faces.  The  cowardly  and  sluggish,  only,  remained  unshorn. 
They  wore  an  iron  ring,  too,  or  shackle  upon  their  necks  un- 
til they  had  performed  the  same  achievement,  a  symbol  which 
they  then  threw  away,  as  the  emblem  of  sloth.  The  Batavians 
were  ever  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  with  entire  respect.  They 
conquered  the  Belgians,  they  forced  the  free  Frisians  to  pay 
tribute,  but  they  called  the  Batavians  their  friends.  The 
tax-gatherer  never  invaded  their  island.  Honorable  alliance 
united  them  with  the  Romans.  It  was,  however,  the  alliance 
of  the  giant  and  the  dwarf.  The  Roman  gained  glory  and 
empire,  the  Batavian  gained  nothing  but  the  hardest  blows. 
The  Batavian  cavalry  became  famous  throughout  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  Empire.  They  were  the  favorite  troops  of  Cae- 
sar, and  with  reason,  for  it  was  their  valor  which  turned  the 
tide  of  battle  at  Pharsalia.  From  the  death  of  Julius  down 
to  the  times  of  Vespasian,  the  Batavian  legion  was  the  imper- 
ial body  guard,  the  Batavian  island  the  basis  of  operations  in 
the  Roman  wars  with  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain. 

Beyond  the  Batavians,  upon  the  north,  dwelt  the  great 
Frisian  family,  occupying  the  regions  between  the  Rhine  and 
Ems.  The  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Dollart,  both  caused  by  the 
terrific  inundations  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  not  exist- 
ing at  this  period,  did  not  then  interpose  boundaries  between 
kindred  tribes.  All  formed  a  homogeneous  nation  of  pure 
German  origin. 

Thus,  the  population  of  the  country  was  partly  Celtic, 
partly  German.  Of  these  two  elements,  dissimilar  in  their 
tendencies  and  always  difficult  to  blend,  the  Netherland  peo- 
ple had  ever  been  compounded.  A  certain  fatality  of  his- 
tory has  perpetually  helped  to  separate  still  more  widely  these 
constituents,  instead  of  detecting  and  stimulating  the  elective 
affinities  which  existed.  Religion,  too,  upon  all  great  histor- 
ical occasions,  has  acted  as  the  most  powerful  of  dissolvents. 
Otherwise,  had  so  many  valuable  and  contrasted  characteris- 
tics been  early  fused  into  a  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  a  race  more  richly  endowed  by  Nature  for  dominion  and 
progress  than  the  Belgo-Germanic  people. 

Physically  the  two  races  resembled  each  other.  Both  were 
of  vast  stature.  The  gigantic  Gaul  derided  the  Roman  sol- 
diers as  a  band  of  pigmies.  The  German  excited  astonish- 
ment by  his  huge  body  and  muscular  limbs.  Both  were  fair, 
with  fierce  blue  eyes,  but  the  Celt  had  yellow  hair  floating 
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over  his  shoulders,  and  the  German  long  locks  of  iSery  red, 
which  he  even  dyed  with  woad  to  heighten  the  favorite  color, 
and  wore  twisted  into  a  war-knot  upon  the  top  of  his  head. 
Here  the  German's  love  of  finery  ceased.  A  simple  tunic, 
fastened  at  his  throat  with  a  thorn,  while  his  other  garments 
defined  and  gave  full  play  to  his  limhs,  completed  his  cos- 
tume. The  Gaul,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  fond  of  dress  that 
the  Romans  divided  his  race  respectively  into  long-haired, 
breeched,  and  gowned  Gaul;  (Gallia  comata,  braccata,  togata). 
He  was  fond  of  brilliant  and  parti-colored  clothes,  a  taste 
which  survives  in  the  Highlander's  costume.  He  covered  his 
neck  and  arms  with  golden  chains.  The  simple  and  ferocious 
German  wore  no  decoration  save  his  iron  ring,  from  which 
his  first  homicide  relieved  him.  The  Gaul  was  irascible,  fur- 
ious in  his  wrath,  but  less  formidable  in  a  sustained  conflict 
with  a  powerful  foe.  "All  the  Gauls  are  of  very  high  stat- 
ure," says  a  soldier  who  fought  under  Julian.  (Amm.  Mar- 
cel. XV.  12.  1).  "They  are  white,  golden-haired,  terrible  in 
the  fierceness  of  their  eyes,  greedy  of  quarrels,  bragging  and 
insolent.  A  band  of  strangers  could  not  resist  one  of  them 
in  a  brawl,  assisted  by  his  strong  blue-eyed  wife,  especially 
when  she  begins,  gnashing  her  teeth,  her  neck  swollen,  bran- 
dishing her  vast  and  snowy  arms,  and  kicking  with  her  heels 
at  the  same  time,  to  deliver  her  fisticuffs,  like  bolts  from 
the  twisted  strings  of  a  catapult.  The  voices  of  many  are 
threatening  and  formidable.  They  are  quick  to  anger,  but 
quickly  appeased.  All  are  clean  in  their  persons;  nor  among 
them  is  ever  seen  any  man  or  woman,  as  elsewhere,  squalid 
in  ragged  garments.  At  all  ages  they  are  apt  for  military 
service.  The  old  man  goes  forth  to  the  fight  with  equal 
strength  of  breast,  with  limbs  as  hardened  by  cold  and  assi- 
duous labor,  and  as  contemptuous  of  all  dangers,  as  the 
young.  Not  one  of  them,  as  in  Italy  is  often  the  case,  was 
ever  known  to  cut  off  his  thumbs  to  avoid  the  service  of 
Mars." 

The  polity  of  each  race  differed  widely  from  that  of  the 
other.  The  government  of  both  may  be  said  to  have  been 
republican,  but  the  Gallic  tribes  were  aristocracies,  in  which 
the  infiuence  of  clanship  was  a  predominant  feature;  while 
the  German  system,  although  nominally  regal,  was  in  reality 
democratic.  In  Gaul  were  two  orders,  the  nobility  and  the 
priesthood,  while  the  people,  says  Caesar,  were  all  slaves. 
The  knights  or  nobles  were  all  trained  to  arms.    Each  went 
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forth  to  battle,  followed  by  his  dependents,  while  a  chief  of 
all  the  elans  was  appointed  to  take  command  during  the  war 
The  prince  or  chief  governor  was  elected  annually,  but  only 
by  the  nobles.  The  people  had  no  rights  at  all,  and-  were 
glad  to  assign  themselves  as  slaves  to  any  noble  who  was 
strong  enough  to  protect  them.  In  peace  the  Druids  exer- 
cised the  main  functions  of  government.  They  decided  all 
controversies,  civil  and  criminal.  To  rebel  against  their  de- 
crees was  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  sacrifices — ^a  most 
terrible  excommunication,  through  which  the  criminal  was 
cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

With  the  Germans,  the  sovereignty  resided  in  the  great 
assembly  of  the  people.  There  were  slaves,  indeed,  but  in 
small  number,  consisting  either  of  prisoners  of  war  or  of 
those  unfortunates  who  had  gambled  away  their  liberty  in 
games  of  chance.  Their  chieftains,  although  called  by  the 
Bomans  princes  and  kings,  were,  in  reality,  generals,  chosen 
by  universal  suffrage.  Elected  in  the  great  assembly  to  pre- 
side in  war,  they  were  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  martial  free- 
men, amid  wild  battle  cries  and  the  clash  of  spear  and  shield. 
The  army  consisted  entirely  of  volunteers,  and  the  soldier 
was  for  life  infamous  who  deserted  the  field  while  his  chief 
remained  alive.  The  same  great  assembly  elected  the  village 
magistrates  and  decided  upon  all  important  matters  both  of 
peace  and  war.  At  the  full  of  the  moon  it  was  usually  con- 
voked. The  nobles  and  the  popular  delegates  arrived  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  for  it  was  an  inconvenience  arising  from 
their  liberty,  that  two  or  three  days  were  often  lost  in  wait- 
ing for  the  delinquents.  All  state  affairs  were  in  the  hands 
of  this  fierce  democracy.  The  elected  chieftains  had  rather 
authority  to  persuade  than  power  to  command. 

The  Gauls  were  an  agricultural  people.  They  were  not 
without  many  arts  of  life.  They  had  extensive  flocks  and 
herds,  and  they  even  exported  salted  provisions  as  far  as 
Rome.  The  truculent  German,  Ger-mann,  Heer-mann,  War- 
man,  considered  carnage  the  only  useful  occupation,  and  de- 
spised agriculture  as  enervating  and  ignoble.  It  was  base, 
in  his  opinion,  to  gain  by  sweat  what  was  more  easily  ac- 
quired by  blood.  The  land  was  divided  annually  by  the  mag- 
istrates, certain  farms  being  assigned  to  certain  families,  who 
were  forced  to  leave  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
They  cultivated  as  a  common  property  the  lands  allotted  by 
the  magistrates,  but  it  was  easier  to  summon  them  to  the  bat- 
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tie-field  than  to  the  plough.  Thus  they  were  more  fitted 
for  the  roaming  and  conquering  life  which  Providence  was  to 
assign  to  them  for  ages,  than  if  they  had  become  more  prone 
to  root  themselves  in  the  soil.  The  Gauls  built  towns  and 
villages.  The  German  built  his  solitary  hut  where  inclina- 
tion prompted.     Close  neighborhood  was  not  to  his  taste. 

In  their  system  of  religion  the  two  races  were  most  widely 
contrasted.  The  Gauls  were  a  priest-ridden  race.  Their 
Druids  were  a  dominant  caste,  presiding  even  over  civil  af- 
fairs, while  in  religious  matters  their  authority  was  despotic. 
What  were  the  principles  of  their  wild  Theology  will  never 
be  thoroughly  ascertained,  but  we  know  too  much  of  its  san- 
guinary rites.  The  imagination  shudders  to  penetrate  those 
shaggy  forests,  ringing  with  the  death-shrieks  of  ten  thou- 
sand human  victims,  and  with  the  hideous  hymns  chanted  by 
smoke-and-blood-stained  priests  to  the  savage  gods  whom 
they  served. 

The  German,  in  his  simplicity,  had  raised  himself  to  a 
purer  belief  than  that  of  the  sensuous  Roman  or  the  supersti- 
tious Gaul.  He  believed  in  a  single,  supreme,  almighty  God, 
All-Vater  or  All-father.  This  Divinity  was  too  sublime  to 
be  incarnated  or  imaged,  too  infinite  to  be  enclosed  in  tem- 
ples built  with  hands.  Such  is  the  Roman's  testimony  to  the 
lofty  conception  of  the  German.  Certain  forests  were  conse- 
crated to  the  unseen  God  whom  the  eye  of  reverent  faith 
could  alone  behold.  Thither,  at  stated  times,  the  people 
repaired  to  worship.  They  entered  the  sacred  grove  with 
feet  bound  together,  in  token  of  submission.  Those  who  fell 
were  forbidden  to  rise,  but  dragged  themselves  backwards  on 
the  ground.  Their  rites  were  few  and  simple.  They  had  no 
caste  of  priests,  nor  were  they,  when  first  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, accustomed  to  offer  sacrifice.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  in  a  later  age,  a  single  victim,  a  criminal  or  a  prisoner, 
was  occasionally  immolated.  The  purity  of  their  religion 
was  soon  stained  by  their  Celtic  neighborhood.  In  the 
course  of  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  contaminated,  and 
at  last  profoundly  depraved.  The  fantastic  intermixture  of 
Roman  Mythology  with  the  gloomy  but  modified  superstition 
of  Romanized  Celts  was  not  favorable  to  the  simple  character 
of  German  theology.  The  entire  extirpation,  thus  brought 
about,  of  any  conceivable  system  of  religion,  prepared  the 
way  for  a  true  revelation.  Within  that  little  river  territory, 
amid  those  obscure  morasses  of  the  Rhine  and  Scheld,  three 
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great  forms  of  religion — ^the  sanguinary  superstition  of  the 
Druidy  the  sensuous  polytheism  of  the  Roman,  the  elevated 
but  dimly  groping  creed  of  the  German,  stood  for  centuries, 
face  to  face,  until,  having  mutually  debased  and  destroyed 
each  other,  they  all  faded  away  in  the  pure  light  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Thus  contrasted  were  Gaul  and  German  in  religious  and 
political  systems.  The  difference  was  no  less  remarkable  in 
their  social  characteristics.  The  Gaul  was  singularly  un- 
chaste. The  marriage  state  was  almost  unknown.  Many 
tribes  lived  in  most  revolting  and  incestuous  concubinage; 
brethren,  parents,  and  children,  having  wives  in  common. 
The  German  was  loyal  as  the  Celt  was  dissolute.  Alone 
among  barbarians,  he  contented  himself  with  a  single  wife, 
save  that  a  few  dignitaries,  from  motives  of  policy,  were  per- 
mitted a  larger  number.  On  the  marriage  day  the  German 
offered  presents  to  his  bride — not  the  bracelets  and  golden 
necklaces  with  which  the  Gaul  adorned  his  fair-haired  con- 
cubine, but  oxen  and  a  bridled  horse,  a  sword,  a  shield,  and 
a  spear — symbols  that  thenceforward  she  was  to  share  his 
labors  and  to  become  a  portion  of  himself. 

They  differed,  too,  in  the  honors  paid  to  the  dead.  The 
funerals  of  the  Gauls  were  pompous.  Both  burned  the 
corpse,  but  the  Celt  cast  into  the  flames  the  favorite  animals, 
and  even  the  most  cherished  slaves  and  dependents  of  the 
master.  Vast  monuments  of  stone  or  piles  of  earth  were 
raised  above  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Scattered  relics  of  the 
Celtic  age  are  yet  visible  throughout  Europe,  in  these  huge 
but  unsightly  memorials. 

The  German  was  not  ambitious  at  the  grave.  He  threw 
neither  garments  nor  odors  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  but  the 
armd  and  the  war-horse  of  the  departed  were  burned  and 
buried  with  him.  The  turf  was  his  only  sepulchre,  the 
memory  of  his  valor  his  only  monument.  Even  tears  were 
forbidden  to  the  men.  "It  was  esteemed  honorable,"  says 
the  historian,  "for  women  to  lament,  for  men  to  remember." 

The  parallel  need  be  pursued  no  further.  Thus  much  it 
was  necessary  to  recall  to  the  historical  student  concerning 
the  prominent  characteristics  by  which  the  two  great  races 
of  the  land  were  distinguished:  Characteristics  which  Time 
has  rather  hardened  than  effaced.  In  the  contrast  and  the 
separation  lies  the  key  to  much  of  their  history.  Had  Provi- 
dence permitted  a  fusion  of  the  two  races,  it  is  possible,  from 
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their  position,  and  from  the  geographical  and  historical  link 
which  they  would  have  afforded  to  the  dominant  tribes  of 
Europe,  that  a  world-empire  might  have  been  the  result, 
different  in  many  respects  from  any  which  has  ever  arisen. 
Speculations  upon  what  might  have  been  are  idle.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  ponder  the  many  misfortunes  resulting 
from  a  mutual  repulsion,  which  under  other  circumstances 
and  in  other  spheres,  had  been  exchanged  for  mutual  attrac- 
tion and  support. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  sketch  rapidly  the  political  trans- 
formations undergone  by  the  country,  from  the  early  period 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  epoch  when 
the  long  agony  commenced,  out  of  which  the  Bataviaa  re- 
public was  bom. 

m. 

The  earliest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  was 
written  by  their  conqueror.  Celtic  Gaul  is  already  in  the 
power  of  Rome;  the  Belgic  tribes,  alarmed  at  the  approach- 
ing danger,  arm  against  the  universal  tyrant.  Inflammable, 
quick  to  strike,  but  too  fickle  to  prevail  against  so  powerful  a 
foe,  they  hastily  form  a  league  of  almost  every  clan.  At  the 
first  blow  of  Caesar's  sword,  the  frail  confederacy  falls  asun- 
der like  a  rope  of  sand.  The  tribes  scatter  in  all  directions. 
Nearly  all  are  soon  defeated,  and  sue  for  mercy.  The  Nervii, 
true  to  the  German  blood  in  their  veins,  swear  to  die  rather 
than  surrender.  They,  at  least,  are  worthy  of  their  cause. 
Caesar  advances  against  them  at  the  head  of  eight  legions. 
Drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre,  they  await  the  Ro- 
man's approach.  In  three  days'  march  Caesar  comes  up  with 
them,  pitches  his  camp  upon  a  steep  hill  sloping  down  to  the 
river  and  sends  some  cavalry  across.  Hardly  have  the  Ro- 
man horsemen  crossed  the  stream,  than  the  Nervii  rush  from 
the  wooded  hill-top,  overthrow  horse  amd  rider,  plunge  in 
one  great  mass  into  the  current,  and,  directly  afterwards,  are 
seen  charging  up  the  hill  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy^s  force. 
^*At  the  same  moment,"  says  the  conqueror,  "they  seemed  in 
the  wood,  in  the  river,  and  within  our  lines."  There  is  a 
panic  among  the  Romans,  but  it  is  brief.  Eight  veteran 
Roman  legions,  with  the  world's  victor  at  their  head,  are  too 
much  for  the  brave  but  undisciplined  Nervii.  Snatching  a 
shield  from  a  soldier,  and  otherwise  unarmed,  Caesar  throws 
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himself  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  The  battle  rages  foot 
to  foot  and  hand  to  hand;  but  the  hero's  skill,  with  the  cool 
valor  of  his  troops,  proves  invincible  as  ever.  The  Nervii, 
true  to  their  vow,  die,  but  not  a  man  surrenders.  They 
fought  upon  that  day  till  the  ground  was  heaped  with  their 
dead,  while,  as  the  foremost  fell  thick  and  fast,  their  com- 
rades, says  the  Eoman,  sprang  upon  their  piled-up  bodies, 
and  hurled  their  javelins  at  the  enemy  as  from  a  hill.  They 
fought  like  men  to  whom  life  without  liberty  was  a  curse. 
They  were  not  defeated,  but  exterminated.  Of  many  thou- 
sand fighting  men  went  home  but  five  hundred.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  place  of  refuge  where  they  had  bestowed  their  wo- 
men and  children,  Caesar  found,  after  the  battle,  that  there 
were  but  three  of  their  senators  left  alive.  So  perished  the 
Nervii.  Caesar  commanded  his  legions  to  treat  with  respect 
the  little  remnant  of  the  tribe  which  had  just  fallen  to  swell 
the  empty  echo  of  his  glory,  and  then,  with  hardly  a  breath- 
ing pause,  he  proceeded  to  annihilate  the  Aduatici,  the  Mena- 
pii,  and  the  Morini. 

Gaul  being  thus  pacified^  as,  with  sublime  irony,  he  ex- 
presses himself  concerning  a  country  some  of  whose  tribes  had 
been  annihilated,  some  sold  as  slaves,  and  others  hunted  to 
their  lairs  like  beasts  of  prey,  the  conqueror  departed  for 
Italy.  Legations  for  peace  from  many  German  races  to 
Rome  were  the  consequences  of  these  great  achievements. 
Among  others  the  Batavians  formed  an  alliance  with  the  mas- 
ters of  the  world.  Their  position  was  always  an  honorable 
one.  They  were  justly  proud  of  paying  no  tribute,  but  it 
was,  perhaps,  because  they  had  nothing  to  pay.  They  had 
few  cattle,  they  could  give  no  hides  and  horns  like  the  Fri- 
sians, itnd  they  were  therefore  allowed  to  furnish  only  their 
blood.  From  this  time  forth  their  cavalry,  which  was  the 
best  of  Germany,  became  renowned  in  the  Roman  army  upon 
every  battle-field  of  Europe. 

It  is  melancholy,  at  a  later  moment,  to  find  the  brave  Ba- 
tavians distinguished  in  the  memorable  expedition  of  Ger- 
manicus  to  crush  the  liberties  of  their  German  kindred. 
They  are  forever  associated  with  the  sublime  but  misty  image 
of  the  great  Hermann,  the  hero,  educated  in  Rome,  and 
aware  of  the  colossal  power  of  the  empire,  who  yet,  by  his 
genius,  valor,  and  political  adroitness,  preserved  for  Germany 
her  nationality,  her  purer  religion,  and  perhaps  even  that 
noble  language  which  her  late-flowering  literature  has  ren- 
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dered  so  illustrious — ^but  they  are  associated  as  enemies^  not 
as  friends. 

Galba,  succeeding  to  the  purple  upon  the  suicide  of  Nero, 
dismissed  the  Batavian  life-guards  to  whom  he  owed  his  ele- 
vation. He  is  murdered,  Otho  and  Vitellius  contend  for  the 
succession,  while  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  the  eight  Bata- 
vian regiments.  In  their  hands  the  scales  of  empire  seem 
to  rest.  They  declare  for  Vitellius,  and  the  civil  war  be- 
gins. Otho  is  defeated;  Vitellius  acknowledged  by  Senate 
and  people.  Fearing,  like  his  predecessors,  the  imperious 
turbulence  of  the  Batavian  legions,  he,  too,  sends  them  into 
Germany.  II  was  the  signal  for  a  long  and  extensive  revolt, 
which  had  well  nigh  overturned  the  Soman  power  in  Gaul 
and  lower  Germany. 

IV. 

Claudius  Civilis  was  a  Batavian  of  noble  race,  who  had 
served  twenty-five  years  in  the  Roman  armies.  His  Teuto- 
nic name  has  perished,  for,  like  most  savages  who  become 
denizens  of  a  civilized  state,  he  had  assumed  an  appellation 
in  the  tongue  of  his  superiors.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  had  fought  wherever  the  Roman  eagles  flew.  After  a 
quarter  of  a  century^s  service  he  was  sent  in  chains  to  Rome, 
and  his  brother  executed,  both  falsely  charged  with  conspir- 
acy. Such  were  the  triumphs  adjudged  to  Batavian  auxili- 
aries. He  escaped  with  life,  and  was  disposed  to  consecrate 
what  remained  of  it  to  a  nobler  cause.  Civilis  was  no  bar- 
barian. Like  the  German  hero  Arminius,  he  had  received 
a  Roman  education,  and  had  learned  the  degraded  condition 
of  Rome.  He  knew  the  infamous  vices  of  her  rulers;  he  re- 
tained an  unconquerable  love  for  liberty  and  for  his  own  race. 
Desire  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  was  mingled  with  loftier 
motives  in  his  breast.  He  knew  that  the  sceptre  was  in  the 
gift  of  the  Batavian  soldiery.  Galba  had  been  murdered, 
Otho  had  destroyed  himself,  and  Vitellius,  whose  weekly 
gluttony  cost  the  empire  more  gold  than  would  have  fed  the 
whole  Batavian  population  and  converted  their  whole  island 
morass  into  fertile  pastures,  was  contending  for  the  purple 
with  Vespasian,  once  an  obscure  adventurer  like  Civilis  him- 
self, and  even  his  friend  and  companion  in  arms.  It  seemed 
a  time  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom. 

By  his  courage,  eloquence,  and  talent  for  political  combi- 
nations, Civilis  eflfected  a  general  confederation  of  all  the 
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Netherland  tribes,  both  Celtic  and  German.  For  a  brief 
moment  there  was  a  united  people,  a  Batavian  common- 
wealth. He  found  another  source  of  strength  in  German 
superstition.  On  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Rhine,  dwelt  the  Virgin  Velleda,  a  Bructerian 
weird  woman,  who  exercised  vast  influence  over  the  warriors 
of  her  nation.  Dwelling  alone  in  a  lofty  tower,  shrouded  in 
a  wild  forest,  she  was  revered  as  an  oracle.  Her  answers  to 
the  demands  of  her  worshippers  concerning  future  events 
were  delivered  only  to  a  chosen  few.  To  Civilis,  who  had 
formed  a  close  frienship  with  her,  she  promised  success,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  world.  Inspired  by  her  prophe- 
cies, many  tribes  of  Germany  sent  large  subsidies  to  the  Ba- 
tavian chief. 

The  details  of  the  revolt  have  been  carefully  preserved  by 
Tacitus,  and  form  one  of  his  grandest  and  most  elaborate  pic- 
tures. The  spectacle  of  a  brave  nation,  inspired  by  the  soul 
of  one  great  man  and  rising  against  an  overwhelming  des- 
potism, will  always  speak  to  the  heart,  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  battles,  the  sieges,  the  defeats,  the  indomi- 
table spirit  of  Civilis,  still  flaming  most  brightly  when  the 
clouds  were  darkest  around  him,  have  been  described  by  the 
great  historian  in  his  most  powerful  manner.  The  higb* 
bom  Roman  has  thought  the  noble  barbarian's  portrait  a  sub- 
ject worthy  his  genius. 

The  struggle  was  an  unsuccessful  one.  After  many  victo- 
ries and  many  overthrows,  Civilis  was  left  alone.  The  Gallic 
tribes  fell  off,  and  sued  for  peace.  Vespasian,  victorious  over 
Vitellius,  proved  too  powerful  for  his  old  comrade.  Even 
the  Batavians  became  weary  of  the  hopeless  contest,  while 
fortune,  after  much  capricious  hovering,  settled  at  last  upon 
the  Roman  side.  The  imperial  commander  Cerialis  seized 
the  moment  when  the  cause  of  the  Batavian  hero  was  most 
desperate  to  send  emissaries  among  his  tribe,  and  even  to 
tamper  with  the  mysterious  woman  whose  prophecies  had  so 
inflamed  his  imagination.  These  intrigues  had  their  effect. 
The  fidelity  of  the  people  was  sapped;  the  prophetess  fell 
away  from  her  worshipper,  and  foretold  ruin  to  his  cause. 
The  Batavians  murmured  that  their  destruction  was  inevi- 
table, that  one  nation  could  not  arrest  the  slavery  which  was 
destined  for  the  whole  world.  How  large  a  part  of  the  hu- 
man race  were  the  Batavians?  What  were  they  in  a  contest 
with  the  whole  Roman  empire?    Moreover,  they  were  not 
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oppressed  with  tribute.  They  were  only  expected  to- furnish 
men  and  valor  to  their  proud  allies.  It  was  the  next  thing 
to  liberty.  If  they  were  to  have  rulers,  it  was  better  to  serve 
a  Roman  emperor  than  a  German  witch. 

Thus  murmured  the  people.  Had  Civilis  been  successful, 
he  would  have  been  deified;  but  his  misfortunes,  at  last,  made 
him  odious  in  spite  of  his  heroism.  But  the  Batavian  was 
not  a  man  to  be  crushed,  nor  had  he  lived  so  long  in  the 
Roman  service  to  be  outmatched  in  politics  by  the  barbarous 
Germans.  He  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  peace-offering  to 
revengeful  Rome.  Watching  from  beyond  the  Rhine  the 
progress  of  defection  and  the  decay  of  national  enthusiasm, 
he  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  those  who  were  now  his 
enemies.  He  accepted  the  offer  of  negotiation  from  Cerialis. 
The  Roman  general  was  eager  to  grant  a  full  pardon,  and  to 
re-enlist  so  brave  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  empire. 

A  colloquy  was  agreed  upon.  The  bridge  across  the  Naba- 
lia  was  broken  asunder  in  the  middle,  and  Cerialis  and  Civi- 
lis met  upon  the  severed  sides.  The  placid  stream  by  which 
Roman  enterprise  had  connected  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
with  the  lake  of  Flevo,  flowed  between  the  imperial  com- 
mander and  the  rebel  chieftain. 

4t  4r  4t  4t  4t  «  « 

♦  *  *  Here  the  story  abruptly  terminates.  The  remain- 
der of  the  Romanes  narrative  is  lost,  and  upon  that  broken 
bridge  the  form  of  the  Batavian  hero  disappears  forever. 
His  name  fades  from  history:  not  a  syllable  is  known  of  his 
subsequent  career;  every  thing  is  buried  in  the  profound 
oblivion  which  now  steals  over  the  scene  where  he  was  the 
most  imposing  actor. 

The  soul  of  Civilis  had  proved  insufficient  to  animate  a 
whole  people;  yet  it  was  rather  owing  to  position  than  to  any 
personal  inferiority,  that  his  name  did  not  become  as  illus- 
trious as  that  of  Hermann.  The  German  patriot  was  neither 
braver  nor  wiser  than  the  Batavian,  but  he  had  the  infinite 
forests  of  his  fatherland  to  protect  him.  Every  legion  which 
plunged  into  those  unfathomable  depths  was  forced  to  retreat 
disastrously,  or  to  perish  miserably.  Civilis  was  hemmed  in 
by  the  ocean;  his  country,  long  the  basis  of  Roman  military 
operations,  was  accessible  by  river  and  canal.  The  patriotic 
spirit  which  he  had  for  a  moment  raised,  had  abandoned 
him;  his  allies  had  deserted  him;  he  stood  alone  and  at  bay, 
encompassed  by  the  hunters,  with  death  or  surrender  as  his 
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only  alternative.  Under  such  circumstances,  Hermann  could 
not  have  shown  more  courage  or  conduct,  nor  have  ter- 
minated the  impossible  struggle  with  greater  dignity  or 
adroitness. 

The  contest  of  Civilis  with  Some  contains  a  remarkable 
foreshadowing  of  the  future  conflict  with  Spain,  through 
which  the  Batavian  republic,  fifteen  centuries  later,  was  to  be 
founded.  The  characters,  the  events,  the  amphibious  bat- 
tles, desperate  sieges,  slippery  alliances,  the  traits  of  gener- 
osity, audacity  and  cruelty,  the  generous  confidence,  the 
broken  faith  seem  so  closely  to  repeat  themselves,  that  His- 
tory appears  to  present  the  self-same  drama  played  over  and 
over  again,  with  but  a  change  of  actors  and  of  costume. 
There  is  more  than  a  fanciful  resemblance  between  Civilis 
and  William  the  Silent,  two  heroes  of  ancient  German  stock, 
who  had  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  in  the  service  of 
a  foreign  and  haughty  world-empire.  Determination,  con- 
centration of  purpose,  constancy  in  calamity,  elasticity  almost 
pretcniatural,  self-denial,  consumate  craft  in  political  com- 
binations, personal  fortitude,  and  passionate  patriotism,  were 
the  heroic  elements  in  both.  The  ambition  of  each  was  su- 
bordinate to  the  cause  which  he  served.  Both  refused  the 
crown,  although  each,  perhaps,  contemplated,  in  the  sequel, 
a  Batavian  realm  of  which  he  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
chief.  Both  offered  the  throne  to  a  Gallic  prince,  for  Clas- 
sicus  was  but  the  prototype  of  Anjou,  as  Brinno  of  Brede- 
rode,  and  neither  was  destined,  in  this  world,  to  see  his  sacri- 
fices crowned  with  success. 

The  characteristics  of  the  two  great  races  of  the  land  por- 
trayed themselves  in  the  Eoman  and  the  Spanish  struggle 
with  much  the  same  colors.  The  Southrons,  inflammable, 
petulant,  audacious,  were  the  first  to  assault  and  to  defy  the 
imperial  power  in  both  revolts,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  provinces,  slower  to  be  aroused,  but  of  more  endur- 
ing wrath,  were  less  ardent  at  the  commencement,  but,  alone, 
steadfast  at  the  close  of  the  contest.  In  both  wars  the  south- 
ern Celts  fell  away  from  the  league,  their  courageous  but 
corrupt  chieftains  having  been  purchased  with  imperial  gold 
to  bring  about  the  abject  submission  of  their  followers;  while 
the  German  Netherlands,  although  eventually  subjugated  by 
Home,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  successful  in  the  great 
conflict  with  Spain,  and  trampled  out  of  existence  every  ves- 
tige of  her  authority.     The  Batavian  republic  took  its  rank 
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among  the  leading  powers  of  the  earth;  the  Belgic  provinces 
remained  Boman^  Spanish^  Austrian  property. 

V. 

Obscure  but  important  movements  in  the  regions  of  eter- 
nal twilight,  revolutions,  of  which  history  has  been  silent,  in 
the  mysterious  depths  of  Asia,  outpourings  of  human  rivers 
along  the  sides  of  the  Altai  mountains,  convulsions  up-heav- 
ing remote  realms  and  unknown  dynasties,  shock  after  shock 
throbbing  throughout  the  barbarian  world  and  dying  upon 
the  edge  of  civilization,  vast  throes  which  shake  the  earth  as 
precursory  pangs  to  the  birth  of  a  new  empire — as  dying 
symptoms  of  the  proud  but  effete  realm  which  called  itself 
the  world;  scattered  hordes  of  sanguinary,  grotesque  savages 
pushed  from  their  own  homes,  and  hovering  with  vague  pur- 
poses upon  the  Soman  frontier,  constantly  repelled  and  per- 
petually re-apppearing  in  ever-increasing  swarms,  guided 
thither  by  a  fierce  instinct,  or  by  mysterious  laws — such  are 
the  well  known  phenomena  which  preceded  the  fall  of  west- 
ern Eome.  Stately,  externally  powerful,  although  under- 
mined and  putrescent  at  the  core,  the  death-stricken  empire 
still  dashed  back  the  assaults  of  its  barbarious  enemies. 

During  the  long  struggle  intervening  between  the  age  of 
Vespasian  and  that  of  Odoacer,  during  all  the  preliminary 
ethnographical  revolutions  which  preceded  the  great  people's 
wandering,  the  Netherlands  remained  subject  provinces. 
Their  country  was  upon  the  high  road  which  led  the  Goths 
to  Rome.  Those  low  and  barren  tracts  were  the  outlying 
marches  of  the  empire.  Upon  that  desolate  beach  broke  the 
first  surf  from  the  rising  ocean  of  German  freedom  which 
was  soon  to  overwhelm  Rome.  Yet,  although  the  ancient 
landmarks  were  soon  well  nigh  obliterated,  the  Netherlands 
still  remained  faithful  to  the  Empire,  Batavian  blood  was 
still  poured  out  for  its  defence. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Franks  and  AUe- 
manians,  alle-mannez,  all-men,  a  mass  of  united  Germans  are 
defeated  by  the  Emperor  Julian  at  Strasburg,  the  Batavian 
cavalry,  as  upon  many  other  great  occasions,  saving  the  day 
for  despotism.  This  achievement,  one  of  the  last  in  which 
the  name  appears  upon  historic  record,  was  therefore  as  tri- 
umphant for  the  valor  as  it  was  humiliating  to  the  true  fame 
of  the  nation.     Their  individuality  soon  afterwards  disap- 
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pears,  the  race  having  been  partly  exhausted  in  the  Roman 
service,  partly  merged  in  the  Frank  and  Frisian  tribes  who 
occupy  the  domains  of  their  forefathers. 

For  a  century  longer,  Borne  still  retains  its  outward  form, 
but  the  swarming  nations  are  now  in  full  career.  The  Neth- 
erlands are  successively  or  simultaneously  trampled  by 
Franks,  Vandals,  Alani,  Suevi,  Saxons,  Frisians,  and  even 
Sclavonians,  as  the  great  march  of  Germany  to  universal  em- 
pire, which  her  prophets  and  bards  had  foretold,  went  ma- 
jestically forward.  The  fountains  of  the  frozen  North  were 
opened,  the  waters  prevailed,  but  the  ark  of  Christianity 
floated  upon  the  flo<>d.  As  the  deluge  assuaged,  the  earth 
had  returned  to  chaos,  the  last  pagan  empire  had  been  washed 
out  of  existence,  but  the  dimly,  groping,  faltering,  ignorant 
infancy  of  Christian  Europe  had  begun. 

After  the  wanderings  had  subsided,  the  Netherlands  are 
foimd  with  much  the  same  ethnological  character  as  before. 
The  Frank  dominion  has  succeeded  the  Boman,  the  German 
stock  preponderates  over  the  Celtic,  but  the  national  ingre- 
dients, although  in  somewhat  altered  proportions,  remain  es- 
sentially the  same.  The  old  Belgae,  having  become  Boman- 
ized  in  tongue  and  customs,  accept  the  new  Empire  of  the 
Franks.  That  people,  however,  pushed  from  their  hold  of 
the  Rhine  by  thickly  thronging  hordes  of  Gepidi,  Quadi,  Sar- 
mati,  Henili,  Saxons,  Burgundians,  moved  towaids  the  South 
and  West.  As  the  Empire  falls  before  Odoacer,  they  occupy 
Celtic  Gaid  with  the  Belgian  portion  of  the  Netherlands, 
while  the  Frisians,  into  which  ancient  German  tribe  the  old 
Batavian  element  has  melted,  not  to  be  extinguished,  but  to 
live  a  renovated  existence,  the  '^free  Frisians,'^  whose  name  is 
synonymous  with  liberty,  nearest  blood  relations  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race,  now  occupy  the  northern  portion,  including 
the  whole  future  European  territory  of  the  Dutch  republic. 

The  history  of  the  Franks  becomes,  therefore,  the  history 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Frisians  struggle,  for  several  cen- 
turies, against  their  dominion,  until  eventually  subjugated  by 
Charlemagne.  They  even  encroach  upon  the  Franks  in 
Belgic  Gaul,  who  are  determined  not  to  yield  their  posses- 
sions. Moreover,  the  pious  Merovingian  fain^ans  desire  to 
plant  Christianity  among  the  still  pagan  Frisians.  Dagobert, 
son  of  the  second  Clotaire,  advances  against  them  as  far  as 
the  Weser,  takes  possession  of  Utrecht,  founds  there  the  first 
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Christian  church  in  Friesland,  and  establishes  a  nominal  do- 
minion over  the  whole  country. 

Yet  the  feeble  Merovingians  would  have  been  powerless 
against  rugged  Friesland,  had  not  their  dynasty  already 
merged  in  that  puissant  family  of  Brabant,  which  long 
wielded  their  power  before  it  assumed  their  crown.  It  was 
Pepin  of  Heristal,  grandson  of  the  Netheriander,  Pepin  of 
Landen,  who  conquered  the  Frisian  Radbod  (A.  D.  692),  and 
forced  him  to  exchange  his  royal  for  the  ducal  title. 

It  was  Pepin's  bastard,  Charies  the  Hammer,  whose  tre- 
mendous blows  completed  his  father's  work.  The  new  mayor 
of  the  palace  soon  drove  the  Frisian  chief  into  submission, 
and  even  into  Christianity.  A  bishop's  indiscretion,  how- 
ever, neutralized  the  apostolic  blows  of  the  mayor.  The  pa- 
gan Radbod  had  already  immersed  one  of  his  royal  legs  in 
the  baptismal  font,  when  a  thought  struck  him.  "Where  are 
my  dead  forefathers  at  present?"  he  said,  turning  suddenly 
upon  Bishop  Wolfran.  "In  Hell,  with  all  other  unbelievers," 
was  the  imprudent  answer.  "Mighty  well,"  replied  Radbod, 
removing  his  leg,  "then  will  I  rather  feast  with  my  ancestors 
in  the  halls  of  Woden,  than  dwell  with  your  little  starveling 
band  of  Christians  in  Heaven."  Entreaties  and  threats  were 
unavailing.  The  Frisian  declined  positively  a  rite  which  was 
to  cause  an  eternal  separation  from  his  buried  kindred,  and 
he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  heathen.  His  son,  Poppo,  succeed- 
ing to  the  nominal  sovereignty,  did  not  actively  oppose  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  his  people,  but  himself 
refused  to  be  converted.  Rebelling  against  the  Frank  do- 
minion, he  was  totally  routed  by  Charles  Martell  in  a  great 
battle  (A.  D.  750)  and  perished  with  a  vast  number  of  Fris- 
ians. The  Christian  dispensation,  thus  enforced,  was  now 
accepted  by  these  northern  pagans.  The  commencement  of 
their  conversion  had  been  mainly  the  work  of  their  brethren 
from  Britain.  The  monk  Wilfred  was  followed  in  a  few 
years  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Willibrod.  It  was  he  who  de- 
stroyed the  images  of  Woden  in  Walcheren,  abolished  his 
worship,  and  founded  churches  in  North  Holland.  Charles 
Martell  rewarded  him  with  extensive  domains  about  Utrecht, 
together  with  many  slaves  and  other  chattels.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  all  the  Frisians.  Thus 
rose  the  famous  episcopate  of  Utrecht.  Another  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Winfred,  or  Bonifacius,  had  been  equally  active 
among  his  Frisian  cousins.     His  crozier  had  gone  hand  in 
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hand  with  the  battle-axe.  Bonifacius  followed  close  upon 
the  track  of  his  orthodox  coadjutor  Charles.  By  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  some  hundred  thousand  Frisians  had  been 
slaughtered,  and  as  many  more  converted.  The  hammer 
which  smote  the  Saracens  at  Tours  was  at  last  successful  in 
beating  the  Netherlanders  into  Christianity.  The  labors  of 
Bonifacius  throughTJpper  and  Lower  Germany  were  immense; 
but  he,  too,  received  great  material  rewards.  He  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Willibrod, 
Bishop  of  Utrecht.  Faithful  to  his  mission,  however,  he  met, 
heroically,  a  martyr^s  death  at  the  hands  of  the  refractory  pa- 
gans at  Dokkum.  Thus  was  Christianity  established  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Under  Charlemagne,  the  Frisians  often  rebelled,  making 
common  cause  with  the  Saxons.  In  785,  A.  D.,  they  were, 
however,  completely  subjugated,  and  never  rose  again  until 
the  epoch  of  their  entire  separation  from  the  Frank  empire. 
Charlemagne  left  them  their  name  of  free  Frisians,  and  the 
property  in  their  own  land.  The  feudal  system  never  took 
root  in  their  soil.  "The  Frisians,'^  says  their  statute  book, 
"shall  be  free,  as  long  as  the  wind  blows  out  of  the  clouds  and 
the  world  stands."  They  agreed,  however,  to  obey  the  chiefs 
whom  the  Frank  monarch  should  appoint  to  govern  them, 
according  to  their  own  laws.  Those  laws  were  collected 
and  are  still  extant.  The  vernacular  version  of  their 
Asega  book  contains  their  ancient  customs,  together  with  the 
Frank  additions.  The  general  statutes  of  Charlemagne  were, 
of  course,  in  vigor  also;  but  that  great  legislator  knew  too 
well  the  importance  attached  by  all  mankind  to  local  customs, 
to  allow  his  imperial  capitulars  to  interfere,  unnecessarily, 
with  the  Frisian  laws. 

Thus  again  the  Netherlands,  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall 
of  Eome,  were  united  under  one  crown  imperial.  They  had 
already  been  once  united,  in  their  slavery  to  Bome.  Eight 
centuries  pass  away,  and  they  are  again  united,  in  subjection 
to  Charlemagne.  Their  union  was  but  in  forming  a  single 
link  in  the  chain  of  a  new  realm.  The  reign  of  Charlemagne 
had  at  last  accomplished  the  promise  of  the  sorceress  Velleda 
and  other  soothsayers.  A  German  race  had  re-established  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  Netherlands,  like  the  other  prov- 
inces of  the  great  monarch's  dominion,  were  governed  by 
crown-appointed  functionaries,  military  and  judicial.  In  the 
north-eastern,  or  Frisian  portion,  however,  the  grants  of  land 
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were  never  in  the  form  of  revocable  benefices  or  feuds.  With 
this  important  exception,  the  whole  country  shared  the  fate, 
and  enjoyed  the  general  organization  of  the  Empire. 

But  Charlemagne  came  an  age  too  soon.  The  chaos  which 
had  brooded  over  Europe  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
world,  was  still  too  absolute.  It  was  not  to  be  fashioned  into 
permanent  forms,  even  by  his  bold  and  constructive  genius. 
A  soil,  exhausted  by  the  long  culture  of  Pagan  empires,  was 
to  lie  fallow  for  a  still  longer  period.  The  discordant  ele- 
ments out  of  which  the  Emperor  had  compounded  his  realm, 
did  not  coalesce  during  his  life-time.  They  were  only  held 
together  by  the  vigorous  grasp  of  the  hand  which  had  com- 
bined them.  When  the  great  statesman  died,  his  Empire 
necessarily  fell  to  pieces.  Society  had  need  of  farther  disin- 
tegration before  it  could  begin  to  reconstruct  itself  locally. 
A  new  civilization  was  not  to  be  improvised  by  a  single  mind. 
When  did  one  man  ever  civilize  a  people?  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  there  was  not  even  a  people  to  be  civ- 
ilized. The  construction  of  Charles  was,  of  necessity,  tem- 
porary. His  Empire  was  supported  by  artificial  columns, 
resting  upon  the  earth,  which  fell  prostrate  almost  as  soon  aa 
the  hand  of  their  architect  was  cold.  His  institutions  had  not 
struck  down  into  the  soil.  There  were  no  extensive  and  vig- 
orous roots  to  nourish,  from  below,  a  flourishing  Empire 
through  time  and  tempest. 

Moreover,  the  Carlovingian  race  had  been  exhausted  by 
producing  a  race  of  heroes  like  the  Pepins  and  the  Charleses. 
The  family  became,  soon,  as  contemptible  as  the  ox-drawn, 
long-haired  "do-nothings"  whom  it  had  expelled;  but  it  is 
not  our  task  to  describe  the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor's  igno- 
ble descendants.  The  realm  was  divided,  sub-divided,  at 
times  partially  reunited,  like  a  family  farm,  among  monarchs 
incompetent  alike  to  hold,  to  delegate,  or  to  resign  the  in- 
heritance of  the  great  warrior  and  lawgiver.  The  meek,  bald, 
fat,  blind,  stammering,  simple  Charles,  or  Louis,  who  suc- 
cessively sat  upon  his  throne — ^princes,  whose  only  historic 
individuality  consists  in  these  insipid  appellations — ^had  not 
the  sense  to  comprehend,  far  less  to  develop,  the  plans  of 
their  ancestor. 

Charles  the  Simple  was  the  last  Carlovingian  who  gov- 
erned Lotharingia,  in  which  were  comprised  most  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Friesland.  The  German  monarch,  Henry 
the  Fowler,  at  that  period  called  King  of  the  East  Franks,  as 
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Charles  of  the  West  Franks^  acquired  Lotharingia  by  the 
treaty  of  Bonn,  Charles  receiving  the  sovereignty  over  the 
kingdom  during  his  lifetime.  In  925,  A.  D.,  however,  the 
Simpleton  having  been  imprisoned  and  deposed  by  his  own 
subjects,  the  Fowler  was  recognized  King  of  Lotharingia. 
Thus  the  Netherlands  passed  out  of  France  into  Germany, 
remaining,  still,  provinces  of  a  loose,  disjointed  Empire. 

This  is  the  epoch  in  which  the  various  dukedoms,  earldoms, 
and  other  petty  sovereignties  of  the  Netherlands  became  he- 
reditary. It  was  in  the  year  922  that  Charles  the  Simple 
presented  to  Count  Dirk  the  territory  of  Holland,  by  letters 
patent.  This  narrow  hook  of  land,  destined,  in  future  ages, 
to  be  the  cradle  of  a  considerable  Empire,  stretching  through 
both  hemispheres,  was,  thenceforth,  the  inheritance  of  Dirk's 
descendants.  Historically,  therefore,  he  is  Dirk  I.,  Count  of 
Holland. 

Of  this  small  sovereign  and  his  sucessors,  the  most  power- 
ful foe,  for  centuries,  was  ever  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  the 
origin  of  whose  greatness  has  been  already  indicated.  Of 
the  other  Netherland  provinces,  now  or  before  become  he- 
reditary, the  first  in  rank  was  Lotharingia,  once  the  kingdom 
of  Lothaire,  now  the  dukedom  of  Lorraine.  In  965  it  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lorraine,  of  which  the  lower 
duchy  alone  belonged  to  the  Netherlands.  Two  centuries 
later,  the  Counts  of  Louvain,  then  occupjdng  most  of  Bra- 
bant, obtained  a  permanent  hold  of  Lower  Lorraine,  and  be- 
gan to  call  themselves  Dukes  of  Brabant.  The  same  prin- 
ciple of  local  independence  and  isolation  which  created  these 
dukes,  established  the  hereditary  power  of  the  counts  and 
barons  who  formerly  exercised  jurisdiction  under  them  and 
others.  Thus  arose  sovereign  Counts  of  Namur,  Hainault, 
Limburg,  Zutphen,  Dukes  of  Luxemburg  and  Gueldres, 
Barons  of  Mechlin,  Marquesses  of  Antwerp,  and  others;  all 
petty  autocrats.  The  most  important  of  all,  after  the  house 
of  Lorraine,  were  the  Earls  of  Flanders;  for  the  bold  forest- 
ers of  Charles  the  Great  had  soon  wrested  the  sovereignty  of 
their  little  territory  from  his  feeble  descendants  as  easily  as 
Baldwin,  with  the  iron  arm,  had  deprived  the  bald  Charles 
of  his  daughter.  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Overyssel, 
Groningen,  Drenthe  and  Friesland  (all  seven  being  portions 
of  Friesland  in  a  general  sense),  were  crowded  together  upon 
a  little  desolate  comer  of  Europe;  an  obscure  fragment  of 
Charlemagne's  broken    empire.     They   were   afterwards   to 
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constitute  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  republics  of  history.  Meantime,  for  century 
after  century,  the  Counts  of  Holland  and  the  Bishops  of 
Utrecht  were  to  exercise  divided  sway  over  the  territory. 

Thus  the  whole  country  was  broken  into  many  shreds  and 
patches  of  sovereignty.  The  separate  history  of  such  half- 
organized  morsels  is  tedious  and  petty.  Trifling  dynasties, 
where  a  family  or  two  were  everything,  the  people  nothing, 
leave  little  worth  recording.  Even  the  most  devout  of  gen- 
ealogists might  shudder  to  chronicle  the  long  succession  of  so 
many  illustrious  obscure. 

A  glance,  however,  at  the  general  features  of  the  govern- 
mental system  now  established  in  the  Netherlands,  at  this 
important  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  will  show  the  trans- 
formations which  the  country,  in  common  with  other  portions 
of  the  western  world,  had  undergone. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  old  Batavian  and  later  Boman 
forms  have  faded  away.  An  entirely  new  polity  has  suc- 
ceeded. No  great  popular  assembly  asserts  its  sovereignty, 
as  in  the  ancient  German  epoch;  no  generals  and  temporary 
kings  are  chosen  by  the  nations.  The  elective  power  had 
been  lost  under  the  Eomans,  who,  after  conquest,  had  con- 
ferred the  administrative  authority  over  their  subject  prov- 
inces upon  officials  appointed  by  the  metropolis.  The  Franks 
pursued  the  same  course.  In  Charlemagne's  time,  the  revo- 
lution is  complete.  Popular  assemblies  and  popular  election 
entirely  vanish.  Military,  civil,  and  judicial  officers — dukes, 
earls,  margraves,  and  others — ^are  all  king's  creatures,  knegton 
des  TconingSy  pueri  regis,  and  so  remain,  till  they  abjure  the 
creative  power,  and  set  up  their  own.  The  principle  of  Char- 
lemagne, that  his  officers  should  govern  according  to  local 
custom,  helps  them  to  achieve  their  own  independence,  while 
it  preserves  all  that  is  left  of  national  liberty  and  law. 

The  counts,  assisted  by  inferior  judges,  hold  diets  from 
time  to  time — ^thrice,  perhaps,  annually.  They  also  summon 
assemblies  in  case  of  war.  Thither  are  called  the  great  vas- 
sals, who,  in  turn,  call  their  lesser  vassals,  each  armed  with  ^^a 
shield,  a  spear,  a  bow,  twelve  arrows,  and  a  cuirass.'^  Such 
assemblies,  convoked  in  the  name  of  a  distant  sovereign, whose 
face  his  subjects  had  never  seen,  whose  language  they  could 
hardly  understand,  were  very  different  from  those  tumultu- 
ous mass-meetings,  where  boisterous  freemen,  armed  with 
the  weapons  they  loved  the  best,  and  arriving  sooner  or  later. 
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according  to  their  pleasure,  had  been  accustomed  to  elect 
their  generals  and  magistrates  and  to  raise  them  upon  their 
shields.  The  people  are  now  governed,  their  rulers  appointed 
by  an  invisible  hand.  Edicts,  issued  by  a  power,  as  it  were, 
supernatural,  demand  implicit  obedience.  The  people,  ac- 
quiescing in  their  own  annihilation,  abdicate  not  only  their 
political  but  their  personal  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  source  of  power  diffuses  less  and  less  of  light  and 
warmth.  Losing  its  attractive  and  controlling  influence,  it 
becomes  gradually  eclipsed,  while  its  satellites  fly  from  their 
prescribed  bounds  and  chaos  and  darkness  return.  The  scep- 
tre, stretched  over  realms  so  wide,  requires  stronger  hands 
tlum  those  of  degenerate  Carlovingians.  It  breaks  asunder. 
Functionaries  become  sovereigns,  with  hereditary,  not  dele- 
gated, right  to  own  the  people,  to  tax  their  roads  and  rivers, 
to  take  tithings  of  their  blood  and  sweat,  to  harass  them  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  There  is  no  longer  a  metropolis  to 
protect  them  from  official  oppression.  Power,  the  more  sub- 
divided, becomes  the  more  tyrannical.  The  sword  is  the  only 
symbol  of  law,  the  cross  is  a  weapon  of  offence,  the  bishop  is  a 
consecrated  pirate,  every  petty  baron  a  burglar,  while  the  peo- 
ple, alternately  the  prey  of  duke,  prelate,  and  seignor,  shorn 
and  butchered  like  sheep,  esteem  it  happiness  to  sell  them- 
selves into  slavery,  or  to  huddle  beneath  the  castle  walls  of 
some  little  potentate,  for  the  sake  of  his  wolflsh  protection. 
Here  they  build  hovels,  which  they  surround  from  time  to 
time  with  palisades  and  muddy  entrenchments;  and  here,  in 
these  squalid  abodes  of  ignorance  and  misery,  the  genius  of 
Liberty,  conducted  by  the  spirit  of  Commerce,  descends  at 
last  to  awaken  mankind  from  its  sloth  and  cowardly  stupor. 
A  longer  night  was  to  intervene,  however,  before  the  dawn 
of  day. 

The  crown-appointed  fimctionaries  had  been,  of  course, 
flnancial  officers.  They  collected  the  revenue  of  the  sover- 
eign, one-third  of  which  sUpped  through  their  fingers  into 
their  own  coffers.  Becoming  sovereigns  themselves,  they  re- 
tain these  funds  for  private  emolument.  Four  principal 
sources  yielded  this  revenue:  royal  domains,  tolls  and  im- 
posts, direct  levies  and  a  pleasantry  called  voluntary  contri- 
butions or  benevolences.  In  addition  to  these  supplies  were 
also  the  proceeds  of  fines.  Taxation  upon  sin  was,  in  those 
rude  ages,  a  considerable  branch  of  the  revenue.  The  old 
Frisian  laws  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  discriminating  tariff 
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upon  crimes.  Nearly  all  the  misdeeds  which  man  is  prone 
to  commit,  were  punished  by  a  money-bote  only.  Murder, 
larceny,  arson,  rape — ^all  offences  against  the  person  were  com- 
muted for  a  definite  price.  There  were  a  few  exceptions, 
such  as  parricide,  which  was  followed  by  loss  of  inheritance; 
sacrilege  and  the  murder  of  a  master  by  a  slave,  which  wero 
punished  with  death.  It  is  a  natural  inference  that,  as  the 
royal  treasury  was  enriched  by  these  imposts,  the  sovereign 
would  hardly  attempt  to  check  the  annual  harvest  of  iniquity 
by  which  his  revenue  was  increased.  Still,  although  the 
moral  sense  is  shocked  by  a  system  which  makes  the  ruler's 
interest  identical  with  the  wickedness  of  his  people  and  holds 
out  a  comparative  immunity  in  evil-doing  for  the  rich,  it  was 
better  that  crime  should  be  punished  by  money  rather  than 
not  be  punished  at  all.  A  severe  tax,  which  the  noble  reluc- 
tantly paid  and  which  the  penniless  culprit  commuted  by 
personal  slavery,  was  sufficiently  unjust  as  well  as  absurd,  yet 
it  served  to  mitigate  the  horrors  with  which  tumult,  rapine, 
and  murder  enveloped  those  early  days.  Gradually,  as  the 
light  of  reason  broke  upon  the  dark  ages,  the  most  noxious 
features  of  the  system  were  removed,  while  the  general  senti- 
ment of  reverence  for  law  remained. 

VI. 

Five  centuries  of  isolation  succeed.  In  the  Netherlands, 
as  throughout  Europe,  a  thousand  obscure  and  slender  rills 
are  slowly  preparing  the  great  stream  of  universal  culture. 
Five  dismal  centuries  of  feudalism:  during  which  period  there 
is  little  talk  of  human  right,  little  obedience  to  divine  reason. 
Rights  there  are  none,  only  forces;  and,  in  brief,  three  great 
forces,  gradually  arising,  developing  themselves,  acting  upon 
each  other,  and  upon  the  general  movement  of  society. 

The  sword — ^the  first,  for  a  time  the  only  force:  the  force 
of  iron.  The  ^land's  master,"  having  acquired  the  property 
in  the  territory  and  in  the  people  who  feed  thereon,  distrib- 
utes to  his  subalterns,  often  but  a  shade  beneath  him  in 
power,  portions  of  his  estate,  getting  the  use  of  their  faithful 
swords  in  return.  Vavasours  sub-divide  again  to  vassals,  ex- 
changing land  and  cattle,  human  or  otherwise,  against  fealty, 
and  so  the  iron  chain  of  a  military  hierarchy,  forged  of  mu- 
tually interdependent  links,  is  stretched  over  each  little  prov- 
ince.    Impregnable  castles,  here  more  numerous  than  in  any 
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other  part  of  Christendom,  dot  the  level  anrface  of  the  coun- 
try. Mail-clad  knights,  with  their  followers,  encamp  perma- 
nently upon  the  soil.  The  fortunate  fable  of  divine  right  is 
invented  to  sanction  the  system;  superstition  and  ignorance 
give  currency  to  the  delusion.  Thus  the  grace  of  God,  hav- 
ing conferred  the  property  in  a  vast  portion  of  Europe  upon 
a  certain  idiot  in  France,  makes  him  competent  to  sell  large 
fragments  of  his  estate,  and  to  give  a  divine,  and,  therefore, 
most  satisfactory  title  along  with  them.  A  great  convenience 
to  a  man,  who  had  neither  power,  wit,  nor  will  to  keep  the 
property  in  his  own  hands.  So  the  Dirks. of  Holland  get  a 
deed  from  Charles  the  Simple,  and,  although  the  grace  of 
God  does  not  prevent  the  royal  grantor  himself  from  dying 
a  miserable,  discrowned  captive,  the  conveyance  to  Dirk  is 
none  the  less  hallowed  by  almighty  fiat.  So  the  Roberts  and 
Guys,  the  Johns  and  Baldwins,  become  sovereigns  in  Hain- 
ault,  Brabant,  Flanders  and  other  little  districts,  affecting 
supernatural  sanction  for  the  authority  which  their  good 
swords  have  won  and  are  ever  ready  to  maintain.  Thus  or- 
ganized, the  force  of  iron  asserts  and  exerts  itself.  Duke, 
count,  seignor,  and  vassal,  knight  and  squire,  master  and  man 
swarm  and  struggle  amain.  A  wild,  chaotic,  sanguinary 
scene.  Here,  bishop  and  baron  contend,  centuries  long,  mur- 
dering human  creatures  by  ten-thousands  for  an  acre  or  two 
of  swampy  pasture;  there,  doughty  families,  hugging  old 
musty  quarrels  to  their  heart,  buffet  each  other  from  genera- 
tion to  generation;  thus  they  go  on,  raging  and  wrestling 
among  themselves,  with  all  the  world,  shrieking  insane  war- 
cries  which  no  human  soul  ever  understood — ^red  caps  and 
black,  white  hoods  and  gray.  Hooks  and  Kabbeljaws,  dealing 
destruction,  building  castles  and  burning  them,  tilting  at 
tourneys,  steahng  bullocks,  roasting  Jews,  robbing  the  high- 
ways, crusading — ^now  upon  Syrian  sands  against  Paynim  dogs, 
now  in  Frisian  quagmires  against  Albigenses,  Stedingers,  and 
other  heretics — ^plunging  about  in  blood  and  fire,  repenting, 
at  idle  times,  and  paying  their  passage  through  purgatory 
with  large  slices  of  ill-gotten  gains  placed  in  the  ever-ex- 
tended dead-hand  of  the  Church;  acting,  on  the  whole,  ac- 
cording to  their  kind,  and  so  getting  themselves  civilized  or 
exterminated,  it  matters  little  which.  Thus  they  play  their 
part,  those  energetic  men-at-arms;  and  thus  one  great  force, 
the  force  of  iron,  spins  and  expands  itself,  century  after  cen- 
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tury,  helping  on,  as  it  whirls,  the  great  progress  of  society 
towards  its  goal,  wherever  that  may  be. 

Another  force — the  force  clerical — the  power  of  clerks, 
arises;  the  might  of  educated  mind  measuring  itself  against 
brute  violence;  a  force  embodied,  as  often  before,  as  priest- 
craft— the  strength  of  priests:  craft  meaning,  simply, 
strength,  in  our  old  mother-tongue.  This  great  force,  too, 
develops  itself  variously,  being  sometimes  beneficent^  some- 
times malignant.  Priesthood  works  out  its  task,  age  after 
age:  now  smoothing  penitent  death-beds,  consecrating  graves, 
feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  incarnating  the 
Christian  precepts,  in  an  age  of  rapine  and  homicide,  doing  a 
thousand  deeds  of  love  and  charity  among  the  obscure  and 
forsaken — deeds  of  which  there  shall  never  be  human  chron- 
icle, but  a  leaf  or  two,  perhaps,  in  the  recording  angeFs  book; 
hiving  precious  honey  from  the  few  flowers  of  gentle  art 
which  bloom  upon  a  howling  wilderness;  holding  up  the  light 
of  science  over  a  stormy  sea;  treasuring  in  convents  and 
crypts  the  few  fossils  of  antique  learning  which  become  visi- 
ble, as  the  extinct  Megatherium  of  an  elder  world  reappears 
after  the  gothic  deluge;  and  now,  careering  in  helm  and  hau- 
berk with  the  other  ruffians,  bandying  blows  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  blasting  with  bell,  book,  and  candle  its  trembling 
enemies,  while  sovereigns,  at  the  head  of  armies,  grovel  in  the 
dust  and  offer  abject  submission  for  the  kiss  of  peace;  exer- 
cising the  same  conjury  over  ignorant  baron  and  cowardly 
hind,  making  the  fiction  of  apostolic  authority  to  bind  and 
loose,  as  prolific  in  acres  as  the  other  divine  right  to  have  and 
hold;  thus  the  force  of  cultivated  intellect,  wielded  by  a 
chosen  few  and  sanctioned  by  supernatural  authority,  be- 
comes as  potent  as  the  sword. 

A  third  force,  developing  itself  more  slowly,  becomes  even 
more  potent  than  the  rest:  the  power  of  gold.  Even  iron 
yields  to  the  more  ductile  metal.  The  importance  of  munic- 
ipalities, enriched  by  trade,  begins  to  be  felt.  Commerce,  the 
mother  of  Netherland  freedom,  and,  eventually,  its  destroyer 
— even  as  in  all  human  history  the  vivifying  becomes  after- 
wards the  dissolving  principle— commerce  changes  insensibly 
and  miraculously  the  aspect  of  society.  Clusters  of  hovels 
become  towered  cities;  the  green  and  gilded  Hanse  of  com- 
mercial republicanism  coils  itself  around  the  decaying  trunk 
of  feudal  despotism.  Cities  leagued  with  cities  throughout 
and    beyond    Christendom — empire    within    empire — ^bind 
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themselves  closer  and  closer  in  the  electric  chain  of  human 
sympathy  and  grow  stronger  and  stronger  by  mutual  sup- 
port. Fishermen  and  river  raftsmen  become  ocean  adven- 
turers and  merchant  princes.  Commerce  plucks  up  half- 
drowned  Holland  by  the  locks  and  pours  gold  into  her  lap. 
Gold  wrests  power  from  iron.  Needy  Flemish  weavers  be- 
come mighty  manufacturers.  Armies  of  workmen,  fifty 
thousand  strong,  tramp  through  the  swarming  streets.  Silk- 
makers,  clothiers,  brewers  become  the  gossips  of  kings,  lend 
their  royal  gossip  vast  sums  and  bum  the  royal  notes  of  hand 
in  fires  of  cinnamon  wood.  Wealth  brings  strength,  strength 
confidence.  Learning  to  handle  cross-bow  and  dagger,  the 
burghers  fear  less  the  baronial  sword,  finding  that  their  own 
will  cut  as  well,  seeing  that  great  armies — ^flowers  of  chivalry 
— can  ride  away  before  them  fast  enough  at  battles  of  spurs 
and  other  encounters.  Sudden  riches  beget  insolence,  tu- 
mults, civic  broils.  Internecine  quarrels,  horrible  tumults 
stain  the  streets  with  blood,  but  eaucation  lifts  the  citizens 
more  and  more  out  of  the  original  slough.  They  learn  to 
tremble  as  little  at  priestcraft  as  at  swordcraft,  having  ac- 
quired something  of  each.  Gold  in  the  end,  unsanctioned 
by  right  divine,  weighs  up  the  other  forces,  supernatural  as 
they  are.  And  so,  struggling  along  their  appointed  path, 
making  cloth,  making  money,  making  treaties  with  great 
kingdoms,  making  war  by  land  and  sea,  ringing  great  bells, 
waving  great  banners,  they,  too— these  insolent,  boisterous 
burghers — accomplish  their  work.  True,  the  mighty  power 
of  the  purse  develops  itself  and  municipal  liberty  becomes 
a  substantial  fact.  A  fact,  not  a  principle;  for  the  old  theo- 
rem of  sovereignty  remains  undisputed  as  ever.  Neither  the 
nation,  in  mass,  nor  the  citizens,  in  class,  lay  claim  to  human 
rights.  All  upper  attributes — ^legislative,  judicial,  adminis- 
trative— ^remain  in  the  land-master's  breast  alone.  It  is  an 
absurdity,  therefore,  to  argue  with  Grotius  concerning  the 
unknown  antiquity  of  the  Batavian  republic.  The  republic 
never  existed  at  all  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  only 
bom  after  long  years  of  agony.  The  democratic  instincts  of 
the  ancient  German  savages  were  to  survive  in  the  breasts  of 
their  cultivated  descendants,  but  an  organized,  civilized,  re- 
publican polity  had  never  existed.  The  cities,  as  they  grew 
in  strength,  never  claimed  the  right  to  make  the  laws  or  to 
share  in  the  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did 
make  the  laws,  and  shared,  beside,  in  most  important  func- 
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tions  of  sovereignty,  in  the  treaty-making  power,  especially. 
Sometimes  by  bargains,  sometimes  by  blood,  by  gold,  by 
threats,  promises,  or  good  hard  blows  they  extorted  their 
charters.  Their  codes,  statutes,  joyful  entrances,  and  other 
constitutions  were  dictated  by  the  burghers  and  sworn  to  by 
the  monarch.  They  were  concessions  from  above;  privileges 
— private  laws;  fragments  indeed  of  a  larger  liberty,  but 
vastly  better  than  the  slavery  for  which  they  had  been  substi- 
tuted; solid  facts  instead  of  empty  abstractions,  which,  in 
those  practical  and  violent  days,  would  have  yielded  little 
nutriment;  but  they  still  rather  sought  to  reconcile  them- 
selves, by  a  rough,  clumsy  fiction,  with  the  hierarchy  which 
they  had  invaded,  than  to  overturn  the  system.  Thus  the 
cities,  not  regarding  themselves  as  representatives  or  aggre- 
gationsof  the  people,  became  fabulojas  personages,  bodies  with- 
out souls,  corporations  which  had  acquired  vitality  and 
strength  enough  to  assert  their  existence.  As  persons,  there- 
fore— ^gigantic  individualities — ^they  wheeled  into  the  feudal 
ranks  and  assumed  feudal  powers  and  responsibilities.  The 
city  of  Dort,  of  Middleburg,  of  Ghent,  of  Ix)uvain,  waa  a  liv- 
ing being,  doing  fealty,  claiming  service,  bowing  to  its  lord, 
struggling  with  its  equals,  trampling  upon  its  slaves. 

Thus,  in  these  obscure  provinces,  as  throughout  Europe,  in 
a  thousand  remote  and  isolated  comers,  civilization  builds  it- 
self up,  synthetically  and  slowly;  yet  at  last,  a  whole  is  likely 
to  get  itself  constructed.  Thus,  impelled  by  great  and  con- 
flicting forces,  now  obliquely,  now  backward,  now  upward, 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  onward,  the  new  Society  moves  along  its 
predestined  orbit,  gathering  consistency  and  strength  as  it 
goes.  Society,  civilization,  perhaps,  but  hardly  humanity. 
The  people  has  hardly  begun  to  extricate  itself  from  the  clods 
in  which  it  lies  buried.  There  are  only  nobles,  priests,  and, 
latterly,  cities.  In  the  northern  Netherlands,  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  mass  continued  longest  Even  in  Friesland, 
liberty,  the  dearest  blessing  of  the  ancient  Frisians,  had  been 
forfeited  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Slavery  was  both  voluntary 
and  compulsory.  Paupers  sold  themselves  that  they  might 
escape  starvation.  The  timid  sold  themselves  that  they  might 
escape  violence.  These  voluntary  sales,  which  were  frequent, 
were  usually  made  to  cloisters  and  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, for  the  condition  of  Church-slaves  was  preferable  to 
that  of  other  serfs.  Persons  worsted  in  judicial  duels,  ship- 
wrecked sailors,  vagrants,  strangers,  criminals  unable  to  pay 
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the  money-bote  imposed  upon  them,  were  all  deprived  of  free- 
dom; but  the  prolific  source  of  slavery  was  war.  Prisoners 
were  almost  universally  reduced  to  servitude.  A  free  woman 
who  intermarried  with  a  slave  condemned  herself  and  off- 
spring to  perpetual  bondage.  Among  the  Ripuarian  Franks, 
a  free  woman  thus  disgracing  herself,  was  girt  with  a  sword 
and  a  distaff.  Choosing  the  one,  she  was  to  strike  her  hus- 
band dead;  choosing  the  other,  she  adopted  the  symbol  of 
slavery,  and  became  a  chattel  for  life. 

The  ferocious  inroads  of  the  Normans  scared  many  weak 
and  timid  persons  into  servitude.  They  fled,  by  throngs,  to 
church  and  monastery,  and  were  happy,  by  enslaving  them*^ 
selves,  to  escape  the  more  terrible  bondage  of  the  sea-kings. 
During  the  brief  dominion  of  the  Norman  Godfrey,  every  free 
Frisian  was  forced  to  wear  a  halter  around  his  neck.  The  lot 
of  a  Church-slave  was  freedom  in  comparison.  To  kill  him 
was  punishable  by  a  heavy  fine.  He  could  give  testimony  in 
court,  could  inherit,  could  make  a  will,  could  even  plead  be- 
fore the  law,  if  law  could  be  found.  The  number  of  slaves 
throughout  the  Netherlands  was  very  large;  the  number  be- 
longing to  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  enormous. 

The  condition  of  those  belonging  to  laymen  was  much 
more  painful.  The  Lyf-eigene,  or  absolute  slaves,  were  the 
most  wretched.  They  were  mere  brutes.  They  had  none  of 
the  natural  attributes  of  humanity,  their  life  and  death  were 
in  the  master's  hands,  they  had  no  claim  to  a  fraction  of  their 
own  labor  or  its  fruits,  they  had  no  marriage,  except  under 
condition  of  the  infamous  jus  primoe  noetis.  The  villagers, 
or  villeins,  were  the  second  class  and  less  forlorn.  They  could 
commute  the  labor  due  to  their  owner  by  a  fixed  sum  of 
money,  after  annual  payment  of  which,  the  villein  worked 
for  himself.  His  master,  therefore,  was  not  his  absolute  pro- 
prietor. The  chattel  had  a  beneficial  interest  in  a  portion  of 
his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

The  crusades  made  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  serfs.  He  who  became  a  soldier  of  the  cross  was  free 
upon  his  return,  and  many  were  adventurous  enough  to  pur- 
chase liberty  at  so  honorable  a  price.  Many  others  were  sold 
or  mortgaged  by  the  crusading  knights,  desirous  of  convert- 
ing their  property  into  gold,  before  embarking  upon  their 
enterprise.  The  purchasers  or  mortgagees  were  in  general 
churches  and  convents,  so  that  the  slaves,  thus  alienated,  ob- 
tained at  least  a  preferable  servitude.    The  place  of  the  ab- 
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sent  serfs  was  supplied  hy  free  labor,  so  that  agricultural  and 
mechanical  occupations,  now  devolving  upon  a  more  elevated 
class,  became  less  degrading,  and,  in  process  of  time,  opened 
an  ever-widening  sphere  for  the  industry  and  progress  of  free- 
men. Thus  a  people  began  to  exist.  It  was,  however,  a  mis- 
erable people,  with  personal,  but  no  civil  rights  whatever. 
Their  condition,  although  better  than  servitude,  was  almost 
desperate.  They  were  taxed  beyond  their  ability,  while  priest 
and  noble  were  exempt.  They  had  no  voice  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  money  thus  contributed.  There  was  no  redress 
against  the  lawless  violence  to  which  they  were  perpetually 
exposed.  In  the  manorial  courts,  the  criminal  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  victim.  The  fimctions  of  highwayman  and 
magistrate  were  combined  in  one  individual. 

By  degrees  the  class  of  freemen,  artisans,  traders,  and  the 
like,  becoming  the  more  numerous,  built  stronger  and  better 
house  outside  the  castle  gates  of  the  "land  master'*  or  the 
burghs  of  the  more  powerful  nobles.  The  superiors,  anxious 
to  increase  their  own  importance,  favored  the  progress  of  the 
little  boroughs.  The  population,  thus  collected,  b^an  to  di- 
vide themselves  into  guilds.  These  were  soon  afterwards 
erected  by  the  community  into  bodies  corporate;  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  community,  of  course,  preceding  the  incor- 
poration of  the  guilds.  Those  communities  were  created  by 
charters  or  Keuren,  granted  by  the  sovereign.  Unless  the 
earliest  concessions  of  this  nature  have  perished,  the  town 
charters  of  Holland  or  Zeeland  are  nearly  a  century  later  than 
those  of  Flanders,  France,  and  England. 

The  oldest  Keur,  or  act  of  municipal  incorporation,  in  the 
provinces  afterwards  constituting  the  republic,  was  that 
granted  by  Count  William  the  First  of  Holland  and  Countess 
Joanna  of  Flanders,  as  joint  proprietors  of  Walcheren,  to  the 
town  of  Middelburg.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  main  purport 
is  to  promise,  as  a  special  privilege  to  this -community,  laWy 
in  place  of  the  arbitrary  violence  by  which  mankind,  in  gen- 
eral, were  governed  by  their  betters. 

"The  inhabitants,''  ran  the  Charter,  "are  taken  into  protec- 
tion by  both  counts.  Upon  fighting,  maiming,  wounding, 
striking,  scolding;  upon  peace-breaking,  upon  resistance  to 
peace-makers  and  to  the  judgment  of  Schepens;  upon  con- 
temning the  Ban,  upon  selling  spoiled  wine,  and  upon  other 
misdeeds  fines  are  imposed  for  behoof  of  the  Count,  the  city, 
and  sometimes  of  the  Schepens.     *****     To  all 
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Middelburgers  one  kind  of  law  is  guaranteed.  Every  man 
must  go  to  law  before  the  Schepens.  If  any  one  being  sum- 
moned and  present  in  "Walcheren  does  not  appear,  or  refuses 
submission  to  sentence,  he  shall  be  banished  with  confiscation 
of  property.  Schout  or  Schepen  denying  justice  to  a  com- 
plainant, shall,  until  reparation,  hold  no  tribunal  again.  ♦  ♦ 
A  burgher  having  a  dispute  with  an  outsider  (buiten  mann) 
must  summon  him  before  the  Schepens.  An  appeal  lies  from 
the  Schepens  to  the  Count.  No  one  can  testify  but  a  house- 
holder. All  alienation  of  real  estate  must  take  place  before 
the  Schepens.  If  an  outsider  has  a  complaint  against  a 
burgher,  the  Schepens  and  Schout  must  arrange  it.  If  either 
party  refuses  submission  to  them,  they  must  ring  the  town 
bell  and  summon  an  assembly  of  all  the  burghers  to  compel 
him.  Any  one  ringing  the  town  bell,  except  by  general  con- 
sent, and  any  one  not  appearing  when  it  tolls,  are  liable  to  a 
fine.  No  Middelburger  can  be  arrested  or  held  in  durance 
within  Flanders  or  Holland,  except  for  crime.'* 

This  document  was  signed,  sealed,  and  sworn  to  by  the  two 
sovereigns  in  the  year  1217.  It  was  the  model  upon  which 
many  other  communities,  cradles  of  great  cities,  in  Holland 
and  Zeeland,  were  afterwards  created. 

These  charters  are  certainly  not  very  extensive,  even  for 
the  privileged  municipalities  which  obtained  them,  when 
viewed  from  an  abstract  stand-point.  They  constituted,  how- 
ever, a  very  great  advance  from  the  stand-point  at  which  hu- 
manity actually  found  itself.  They  created,  not  for  all  in- 
habitants, but  for  great  numbers  of  them,  the  right,  not  to 
govern  themselves  but  to  be  governed  by  law.  They  fur- 
nished a  local  administration  of  justice.  They  provided 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment.  They  set  up  tribunals,  where 
men  of  burgher  class  were  to  sit  in  judgment.  They  held 
up  a  shield  against  arbitrary  violence  from  above  and  sedition 
from  within.  They  encouraged  peace-makers,  punished 
peace-breakers.  They  guarded  the  fundamental  principle, 
ui  sua  tenerenty  to  the  verge  of  absurdity;  forbidding  a  free- 
man, without  a  freehold,  from  testifying — a  capacity  not  de- 
nied even  to  a  country  slave.  Certainly  all  this  was  better 
than  fist-law  and  courts  manorial.  For  the  commencement 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  progress. 

The  Schout  and  Schepens,  or  chief  magistrate  and  alder- 
men, were  originally  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  In  process 
of  time,  the  election  of  these  municipal  authorities  was  con- 
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ceded  to  the  communities.  This  inestimable  privilege^  how- 
ever^ after  having  been  exercised  during  a  certain  period  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens,  was  eventually  monopolized  by 
the  municipal  government  itself,  acting  in  common  with  the 
deans  of  the  various  guilds. 

Thus  organized  and  inspired  with  the  breath  of  civic  life,  the 
communities  of  Flanders  and  Holland  began  to  move  rapidly 
forward.  More  and  more  they  assumed  the  appearance  of 
prosperous  little  republics.  For  this  prosperity  they  were 
indebted  to  commerce,  particularly  with  England  and  the 
Baltic  nations,  and  to  manufactures,  especially  of  wool. 

The  trade  between  England  and  the  Netherlands  had  ex- 
isted for  affes,  and  was  still  extending  itself,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  both  countries.  A  dispute,  however,  between 
the  merchants  of  Holland  and  England,  towards  the  year 
1275,  caused  a  privateering  warfare,  and  a  ten  years'  sus- 
pension of  intercourse.  A  reconciliation  afterwards  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  English  wool  staple,  at  Dort.  A 
subsequent  quarrel  deprived  Holland  of  this  great  advantage. 
King  Edwani  refused  to  assist  Count  Florence  in  a  war  with 
the  Flemings,  and  transferred  the  staple  from  Dort  to  Bruges 
and  Mechlin. 

The  trade  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  East  was  mainly  through  this  favored  city  of  Bruges, 
which,  already  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had  risen  to  the  first 
rank  in  the  commercial  world.  It  was  the  resting-place  for 
the  Lombards  and  other  Italians,  the  great  entrepdt  for  their 
merchandise.  It  now  became,  in  addition,  the  great  market- 
place for  English  wool,  and  the  woolen  fabrics  of  all  the 
Netherlands,  as  well  as  for  the  drugs  and  spices  of  the  East. 
It  had,  however,  by  no  means  reached  its  apogee,  but  was  to 
culminate  with  Venice,  and  to  sink  with  her  decline.  When 
the  overland  Indian  trade  fell  of!  with  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  passage,  both  cities  withered.  Orass  grew  in  the  fair 
and  pleasant  streets  of  Bruges,  and  sea-weed  clustered  about 
the  marble  halls  of  Venice.  At  this  epoch,  however,  both 
were  in  a  state  of  rapid  and  insolent  prosperity. 

The  cities,  thus  advancing  in  wealth  and  importance,  were 
no  longer  satisfied  with  beinff  governed  according  to  law,  and 
began  to  participate,  not  only  in  their  own,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral government.  Under  Guy  the  First  of  Flanders,  the 
towns  appeared  regularly,  as  well  as  the  nobles,  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  provincial  estates.     (1826—1829,  a.d.)     In  the 
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course  of  the  following  century^  the  six  chief  cities,  or  capi- 
tals, of  Holland  (Dort,  Haarlem,  Delft,  Leyden,  Goada,  and 
Amsterdam)  acquired  t;he  right  of  sending  their  deputies  reg- 
ularly to  the  estates  of  the  provinces.  These  towns,  there- 
fore, with  the  nobles,  constituted  the  parliamentary  power  of 
the  nation.  They  also  acquired  letters  patent  from  the  count, 
allowing  them  to  choose  their  burgomasters  and  a  limited 
number  of  councillors  or  senators  (Yroedschappen). 

Thus  the  liberties  of  Holland  and  Flanders  waxed,  daily, 
stronger.  A  great  physical  convulsion  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  came  to  add  its  influence  to  the  slower 
process  of  political  revolution.  Hitherto  there  had  been  but 
one  Friesland,  including  Holland,  and  nearly  all  the  territory 
of  the  future  republic.  A  slender  stream  alone  separated  the 
two  great  districts.  The  low  lands  along  the  Vlie,  often 
threatened,  at  last  sank  in  the  waves.  The  Oerman  Ocean 
rolled  in  upon  the  inland  lake  of  Flevo.  The  stormy  Zuyder 
Zee  began  its  existence  by  engulfing  thousands  of  Frisian 
villages,  with  all  their  population,  and  by  spreading  a  chasm 
between  kindred  peoples.  The  political,  as  well  as  the  geo- 
graphical, continuity  of  the  land  was  obliterated  by  this  tre- 
mendous deluge.  The  Hollanders  were  cut  off  from  their 
relatives  in  the  east  by  as  dangerous  a  sea  as  that  which  di- 
vided them  from  their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  in  Britain. 
The  deputies  to  the  general  assemblies  at  Aurich  could  no 
longer  undertake  a  journey  grown  so  perilous.  West  Fries- 
land  became  absorbed  in  Holland.  East  Friesland  remained 
a  federation  of  rude  but  self-governed  maritime  provinces, 
until  the  brief  and  bloody  dominion  of  the  Saxon  dukes  led 
to  the  establishment  of  Charles  the  Fifth^s  authority.  What- 
ever the  nominal  sovereignty  over  them,  this  most  republican 
tribe  of  Netherlanders,  or  of  Europeans,  had  never  accepted 
feudalism.  There  was  an  annual  congress  of  the  whole  con- 
federacy. Each  of  the  seven  little  states,  on  the  other  hand, 
regulated  its  own  internal  affairs.  Each  state  was  subdivided 
into  districts,  each  district  governed  by  a  Griet-mann  (great- 
man,  selectman)  and  assistants.  Above  all  these  district  ofH- 
cers  was  a  PodestA,  a  magistrate  identical,  in  name  and  func- 
tions, with  the  chief  officer  of  the  Italian  republics.  There 
was  sometimes  but  one  Podestji;  sometimes  one  for  each  pro- 
vince. He  was  chosen  by  the  people,  took  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  separate  estates,  or,  if  Podest^-general,  to  the  federal 
diet,  and  was  generally  elected  for  a  limited  term,  although 
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sometimes  for  life.  He  was  assisted  by  a  board  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  councillors.  The  deputies  to  the  general  congress 
were  chosen  by  popular  suffrage  in  Eag^ter-week.  The  clergy 
were  not  recognized  as  a  political  estate. 

Thus,  in  those  lands  which  a  niggard  nature  had  apparent- 
ly condemned  to  perpetual  poverty  and  obscurity,  the  prin- 
ciple of  reasonable  human  freedom,  without  which  there  is 
no  national  prosperity  or  glory  worth  contending  for,  was 
taking  deepest  and  strongest  root.  Already  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  Friesland  was  a  republic,  except  ii^ 
name;  Holland,  Flanders,  Brabant,  had  acquired  a  large  share 
of  self-government.  The  powerful  commonwealth,  at  a  later 
period  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  great  combat  between  central- 
ized tyranny  and  the  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was 
already  foreshadowed.  The  elements,  of  which  that  import- 
ant republic  was  to  be  compounded,  were  germinating  for 
centuries.  Love  of  freedom,  readiness  to  strike  and  bleed 
at  any  moment  in  her  cause,  manly  resistance  to  despotism, 
however  overshadowing,  were  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  race  in  all  regions  or  periods,  whether  among  Frisian 
swamps,  Dutch  dykes,  the  gentle  hilb  and  dales  of  England, 
or  the  pathless  forests  of  America.  Doubtless,  the  history 
of  human  liberty  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  as  every  where 
else  upon  earth  where  there  has  been  such  a  history,  unrolls 
many  scenes  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed;  although  these 
features  have  been  exaggerated  by  prejudiced  historians. 
Still,  if  there  were  luxury  and  insolence,  sedition  and  uproar, 
at  any  rate  there  was  life.  Those  violent  little  common- 
wealths had  blood  in  their  veins.  They  were  compact  of 
proud,  self-helping,  muscular  vigor.  The  most  sanguinary 
tumults  which  they  ever  enacted  in  the  face  of  day,  were  bet- 
ter than  the  order  and  silence  bom  of  the  midnight  dark- 
ness of  despotism.  That  very  unruliness  was  educating  the 
people  for  their  future  work.  Those  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, country  squires,  and  hard-fighting  barons,  all  pent  up 
in  a  narrow  corner  of  the  earth,  quarreling  with  each  other 
and  with  all  the  world  for  centuries,  were  keeping  alive  a  na- 
tional pugnacity  of  character,  for  which  there  was  to  be  a 
heavy  demand  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  without  which 
the  fatherland  had  perhaps  succumbed  in  the  most  unequal 
conflict  ever  waged  by  man  against  oppression. 

To  sketch  the  special  history  of  even  the  leading  Nether- 
land  provinces,  during  the  five  centuries  which  we  have  thus 
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rapidly  sought  to  characteme^  is  foreign  to  our  purpose.  By 
holding  the  clue  of  Holland's  history,  the  general  maze  of 
dynastic  transformations  throughout  the  country  may,  how- 
ever, be  swiftly  threaded.  Prom  the  time  of  the  first  Dirk 
to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  nearly  four 
hundred  years  of  unbroken  male  descent,  a  long  line  of  Dirks 
and  Florences.  This  iron-handed,  hot-headed,  adventurous 
race,  placed  as  sovereign  upon  its  little  sandy  hook,  making 
ferocious  exertions  to  swell  into  larger  consequence,  conquer- 
ing a  mile  or  two  of  morass  or  barren  furze,  after  harder 
blows  and  bloodier  encounters  than  might  have  established 
an  empire  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  at  last  dies 
out.  The  countship  falls  to  the  house  of  Avenues,  Counts  of 
Hainault.  Holland,  together  with  Zeeland,  which  it  had  an- 
nexed, is  thus  joined  to  the  province  of  Hainault.  At  the 
end  of  another  half  century  the  Hainault  line  expires.  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth  died  childless  in  1355.  His  death  is  the 
signal  for  the  outbreak  of  an  almost  interminable  series  of 
civil  commotions.  Those  two  great  parties,  known  by  the 
uncouth  names  of  Hook  and  Kabbeljaw,  come  into  existence, 
dividing  noble  against  noble,  city  against  city,  father  against 
son,  for  some  hundred  and  fifly  years,  without  foundation 
upon  any  abstract  or  intelligible  principle.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  the  sequel,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the 
Kabbeljaw,  or  cod-fish  party,  represented  the  city  or  muni- 
cipal faction,  while  the  Hooks  (fish-hooks),  that  were  to  catch 
and  control  them,  were  the  nobles;  iron  and  audacity  against 
brute  number  and  weight. 

Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  sister's  son  of  William  the 
Fourth  gets  himself  established  in  1354.  He  is  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Albert;  Albert  by  his  son  William.  William, 
who  had  married  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Philip 
the  Bold,  dies  in  1417.  The  goodly  heritage  of  these  three 
Netherland  provinces  descends  to  his  daughter  Jacqueline,  a 
damsel  of  seventeen.  Little  need  to  trace  the  career  of  the 
fair  and  ill-starred  Jacqueline.  Few  chapters  of  historical 
romance  have  drawn  more  frequent  tears.  The  favorite 
heroine  of  ballad  and  drama,  to  Netherlanders  she  is  endued 
with  the  palpable  form  and  peroetual  existence  of  the  Iphi- 
genias,  Mary  Stuarts,  Joan  of  Arc,  or  other  consecrated 
individualities.  Exhausted  and  broken-hearted,  after  thir- 
teen years  of  conflict  with  her  own  kinsmen,  consoled  for  the 
cowardice  and  brutality  of  three  husbands  by  the  gentle  and 
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knightly  spirit  of  the  fourth,  dispossessed  of  her  father^s broad 
domains,  degraded  from  the  rank  of  sovereign  to  be  lady  for- 
ester of  her  own  provinces  by  her  cousin,  the  bad  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Philip,  surnamed  "the  Good,*'  she  dies  at  last,  and 
the  good  cousin  takes  undisputed  dominion  of  the  land. 
(1437.) 

VII. 

The  five  centuries  of  isolation  are  at  end.  The  many  ob- 
scure streams  of  Netherland  history  are  merged  in  one  broad 
current.  Burgundy  has  absorbed  all  the  provinces  which, 
once  more,  are  forced  to  recognize  a  single  master.  A  cen- 
tury and  a  few  years  more  succeed,  during  which  this  house 
and  its  heirs  are  undisputed  sovereigns  of  the  soil. 

Philip  the  Good  had  already  acquired  the  principal  Nether- 
lands, before  dispossessing  Jacqueline.  He  had  inherited 
beside  the  two  Burgundies,  the  counties  of  Flanders  and 
Artois.  He  had  purchased  the  county  of  Namur,  and  had 
usurped  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  to  which  the  duchy  of  Lim- 
burg,  the  marquisate  of  Antwerp,  and  the  barony  of  Mech- 
lin, had  already  been  annexed.  By  his  assumption  of  Jac- 
(jueline's  dominions,  he  was  now  lord  of  Holland,  Zeeland, 
and  Hainault,  and  titular  master  of  Friesland.  He  acquired 
Luxemburg  a  few  years  later. 

Lord  of  so  many  opulent  cities  and  fruitful  provinces,  he 
felt  himself  equal  to  the  kings  of  Europe.  Upon  his  mar- 
riage with  Isabella  of  Portugal,  he  founded,  at  Bruges,  the 
celebrated  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  What  could  be  more 
practical  or  more  devout  than  the  conception?  Did  not  the 
Lamb  of  God,  suspended  at  each  knightly  breast,  symbolize 
at  once  the  woolen  fabrics  to  which  so  much  of  Flemish 
wealth  and  Burgundian  power  was  owing,  and  the  gentle 
humility  of  Christ,  which  was  ever  to  characterize  the  order? 
Twenty-five  was  the  limited  number,  including  Philip  him- 
self, as  grand  master.  The  chevaliers  were  emperors,  kings, 
princes,  and  the  most  illustrious  nobles  of  Christendom;  while 
a  leading  provision,  at  the  outset,  forbade  the  brethren, 
crowned  heads  excepted,  to  accept  or  retain  the  companion- 
ship of  any  other  order. 

The  accession  of  so  potent  and  ambitious  a  prince  as  the 
good  Philip  boded  evil  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  spirit  of  liberty  seemed  to  have  been  typified  in 
the  fair  form  of  the  benignant  and  unhappy  Jacqueline,  and 
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to  be  buried  in  her  grave.  The  usurper,  who  had  crushed  her 
out  of  existence,  now  strode  forward  to  trample  upon  all  the 
laws  and  privileges  of  the  provinces  which  had  formed  her 
heritage. 

At  his  advent,  the  municipal  power  had  already  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  development.  The  burgher  class  controll- 
ed the  government,  not  only  of  the  cities,  but  often  of  the 
provinces,  through  its  influence  in  the  estates.  Industry  and 
wealth  had  produced  their  natural  results.  The  supreme 
authority  of  the  sovereign  and  the  power  of  the  nobles  were 
balanced  by  the  municipal  principle  which  had  even  begun 
to  preponderate  over  both.  All  three  exercised  a  constant 
and  salutary  check  upon  each  other.  Commerce  had  con- 
verted slaves  into  freemen,  freemen  into  burghers,  and  the 
burghers  were  acquiring  daily,  a  larger  practical  hold  upon 
the  government.  The  town  councils  were  becoming  almost 
omnipotent.  Although  with  an  oligarchical  tendency,  which 
at  a  later  period  was  to  be  more  fully  developed,  they  were 
now  composed  of  large  numbers  of  individuals,  who  had 
raised  themselves,  by  industry  and  intelligence,  out  of  the 
popular  masses.  There  was  an  unquestionably  republican 
tone  to  the  institutions.  Power,  actually,  if  not  nominally, 
was  in  the  hands  of  many  who  had  achieved  the  greatness 
to  which  they  had  not  been  bom. 

The  assemblies  of  the  estates  were  rather  diplomatic  than 
representative.  They  consisted,  generally,  of  the  nobles  and 
of  the  deputations  from  the  cities.  In  Holland,  the  clergy 
had  neither  influence  nor  seats  in  the  parliamentary  body. 
Measures  were  proposed  by  the  stadholder,  who  represented 
the  sovereign.  A  request,  for  example,  of  pecuniary  accom- 
modation, was  made  by  that  functionary  or  by  the  count  him- 
self in  person.  The  nobles  then  voted  upon  the  demand, 
generally  as  one  body,  but  sometimes  by  heads.  The  mea- 
sure was  then  laid  before  the  burghers.  If  they  had  been 
specially  commissioned  to  act  upon  the  matter,  they  voted, 
each  city  as  a  city,  not  each  deputy,  individually.  If  they 
had  received  no  instructions,  they  took  back  the  proposition 
to  lay  before  the  councils  of  their  respective  cities,  in  order 
to  return  a  decision  at  an  adjourned  session,  or  at  a  subse- 
quent diet.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  principle  of 
national,  popular  representation  was  but  imperfectly  devel- 
oped. The  municipal  deputies  acted  only  under  instructions. 
Each  city  was  a  little  independent  state,  suspicious  not  only 
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of  the  sovereign  and  nobles,  but  of  its  sister  cities.  This 
mutual  jealousy  hastened  the  general  humiliation  now  im- 
pending. The  centre  of  the  system  waxing  daily  more  pow- 
erful, it  more  easily  unsphered  these  feebler  and  mutually 
repulsive  bodies. 

Philip's  first  step,  upon  assuming  the  government,  was  to 
issue  a  declaration,  through  the  council  of  Holland,  that  the 
privileges  and  constitutions,  which  he  had  sworn  to  as  Ru- 
ward,  or  guardian,  during  the  period  in  which  Jacqueline 
had  still  retained  a  nominal  sovereignty,  were  to  be  consider- 
ed null  and  void,  unless  afterwards  confirmed  by  him  as 
count.  At  a  single  blow  he  thus  severed  the  whole  knot  of 
pledges,  oaths  and  other  political  complications,  by  which 
he  had  entangled  himself  during  his  cautious  advance  to 
power.  He  was  now  untrammelled  again.  As  the  con- 
science of  the  smooth  usurper  was,  thenceforth,  the  measure 
of  provincial  liberty,  his  subjects  soon  found  it  meted  to 
them  more  sparingly  than  they  wished.  From  this  point, 
then,  through  the  Burgundian  period,  and  until  the  rise  of 
the  republic,  the  liberty  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding 
several  brilliant  but  brief  luminations,  occurring  at  irregular 
intervals,  seemed  to  remain  in  almost  perpetual  eclipse. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  country  had,  however,  vastly 
increased.  The  fisheries  of  Holland  had  become  of  enormous 
importance.  The  invention  of  the  humble  Beukelzoon  of 
Biervliet,  had  expanded  into  a  mine  of  wealth.  The  fisher- 
ies, too,  were  most  useful  as  a  nursery  of  seamen,  and  were 
already  indicating  Holland's  future  naval  supremacy.  The 
fishermen  were  the  militia  of  the  ocean,  their  prowess  attest- 
ed in  the  war  with  the  Hanseatic  cities,  which  the  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  in  Philip's  name,  but  by  their  own 
unassisted  exertions,  carried  on  triumphantly  at  this  epoch. 
Then  came  into  existence  that  race  of  cool  and  daring  mari- 
ners, who,  in  after  times,  were  to  make  the  Dutch  name  illus- 
'  trious  throughout  the  world,  the  men,  whose  fierce  descend- 
ants, the  ^Toeggars  of  the  sea,"  were  to  make  the  Spanish 
empire  tremble,  the  men,  whose, later  successors  swept  the 
seas  with  brooms  at  the  mast-head,  and  whose  ocean  battles 
with  their  equally  fearless  English  brethren  often  lasted  four 
uninterrupted  days  and  nights. 

The  main  strength  of  Holland  was  derived  from  the  ocean, 
from  whose  destructive  grasp  she  had  wrested  herself,  but  in 
whose  friendly  embrace  she  remained.      She    was   already 
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placing  securely  the  foundations  of  commercial  wealth  and 
civil  liberty  upon  those  shifting  quicksands  which  the  Roman 
doubted  whether  to  call  land  or  water.  Her  submerged  de- 
formity, as  she  floated,  mermaid-like,  upon  the  waves  was  to 
be  forgotten  in  her  material  splendor.  Enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  every  clime,  crowned  with  the  divine  jewels  of  sci- 
ence and  art,  she  was,  one  day,  to  sing  a  siren  song  of  free- 
dom, luxury,  and  power. 

As  with  Holland,  so  with  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the  other 
leading  provinces.  Industry  and  wealth,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  were  constantly  augmenting.  The 
natural  sources  of  power  were  full  to  overflowing,  while  the 
hand  of  despotism  was  deliberately  sealing  the  fountain. 

For  the  house  of  Burgundy  was  rapidly  culminating  and 
as  rapidly  curtailing  the  political  privileges  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  contest  was,  at  first,  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
arbitrary  power;  but  little  seeds  were  silently  germinat- 
ing, wluch,  in  the  progress  of  their  gigantic  development, 
were,  one  day,  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  Tyranny  and 
to  overshadow  the  world.  The  early  progress  of  the  religious 
reformation  in  the  Netherlands  will  be  outlined  in  a  separate 
chapter.  Another  great  principle  was  likewise  at  work  at 
this  period.  At  the  very  epoch  when  the  greatness  of  Bur- 
gundy was  most  swiftly  ripening,  another  weapon  was  secret- 
ly forging,  more  potent  in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom 
than  any  which  the  wit  or  hand  of  man  has  ever  devised  or 
wielded.  When  Philip  the  Good,  in  the  full  blaze  of  his 
power,  and  flushed  with  the  triumphs  of  territorial  aggrand- 
izement, was  instituting  at  Bruges  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  "to  the  glory  of  God,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  of 
the  holy  Andrew,  patron  saint  of  the  Burgundian  family,'* 
and  enrolling  the  names  of  the  kings  and  princes  who  were 
to  be  honored  with  its  symbols,  at  that  very  moment,  an  ob- 
scure citizen  of  Haarlem,  one  Lorenz  Coster,  or  Lawrence  the 
Sexton,  succeeded  in  printing  a  little  grammar,  by  means  of 
movable  types.  The  invention  of  printing  was  accomplished 
but  it  was  not  ushered  in  with  such  a  blaze  of  glory  as  herald- 
ed the  contemporaneous  erection  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
humble  setter  of  types  did  not  deem  emperors  and  princes 
alone  worthy  his  companionship.  His  invention  sent  no 
thrill  of  admiration  throughout  Christendom;  and  yet,  what 
was  the  good  Philip  of  Burgundy,  with  his  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  all  their  effulgent  trumpery,  in  the  eye 
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of  humanity  and  civilization,  compared  with  the  poor  sexton 
and  his  wooden  types?* 

Philip  died  in  February,  1467.  The  details  of  his  life  and 
career  do  not  belong  to  our  purpose.  The  practical  tendency 
of  his  government  was  to  repress  the  spirit  of  liberty,  while 
especial  privileges,  extensive  in  nature,  but  limited  in  time, 
were  frequently  granted  to  corporations.  Philip,  in  one  day. 
conferred  thirty  charters  upon  as  many  different  bodies  of 
citizens.  These  were,  however,  grants  of  monopoly  not  con- 
cessions of  rights.  He  also  fixed  the  number  of  city  councils 
or  Vroedschappen  in  many  Netherland  cities,  giving  them 
permission  to  present  a  double  list  of  candidates  for  burgo- 
masters and  judges,  from  which  he  himself  made  the  appoint- 
ments. He  was  certainly  neither  a  good  nor  great  prince, 
but  he  possessed  much  administrative  ability.  His  military 
talents  were  considerable,  and  he  was  successful  in  his  wars. 
He  was  an  adroit  disssembler,  a  practical  politician.  He  had 
the  sense  to  comprehend  that  the  power  of  a  prince,  however 
absolute,  must  depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 
He  taxed  severely  the  wealth,  but  he  protected  the  commerce 
and  the  manufactures  of  Holland  and  Flanders.  He  encour- 
aged art,  science,  and  literature.  The  brothers,  John  and 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  were  attracted  by  his  generosity  to  Bruges, 
where  they  painted  many  pictures.  John  was  even  a  member 
of  the  duke's  council.  The  art  of  oil-painting  was  carried  to 
great  perfection  by  Hubert's  scholar,  John  of  Bruges.  An 
incredible  number  of  painters,  of  greater  or  less  merit,  flour- 
ished at  this  epoch  in  the  Netherlands,  heralds  of  that  great 
school,  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  to  astonish  the 
world  with  brilliant  colors;  profound  science,  startling  effects, 
and  vigorous  reproductions  of  Nature.  Authors,  too,  like 
Olivier  de  la  Marche  and  Philippe  de  Oomines,  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  latter,  "wrote,  not  for  the  amusement  of  brutes, 
and  people  of  low  degree,  but  for  princes  and  other  persons 
of  quality,"  these  and  other  writers,  with  aims  as  lofty,  flour- 
ished at  the  court  of  Burgundy,  and  were  rewarded  by  the 
Duke  with  princely  generosity.    Philip  remodelled  and  be- 


*  The  question  of  the  time  and  place  to  which  the  invention  of  printing  should 
be  referred,  has  been  often  discussed.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  be 
settled  to  the  entire  satipfaction  of  Holland  and  Germany.  The  Dutch  claim 
that  movable  types  were  firsr  used  at  Haarlem,  fixing  the  time  variously  between 
the  years  1423  and  1440.  The  first  and  very  faulty  editions  of  Lorens  are 
religiously  preserved  at  Haarlem. 
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friended  the  University  of  Louvian.  He  founded  at  Brussels 
the  Burgundian  library,  which  became  celebrated  throughout 
Europe.  He  levied  largely,  spent  profusely,  but  was  yet  so 
thrifty  a  housekeeper,  as  to  leave  four  hundred  thousand 
crowns  of  gold,  a  vast  amount  in  those  days,  besides  three 
million  marks'  worth  of  plate  and  furniture,  to  be  wasted  like 
water  in  the  insane  career  of  his  son. 

The  exploits  of  that  son  require  but  few  words  of  illustra- 
tion. Hardly  a  chapter  of  European  history  ar  romance  is' 
more  familiar  to  the  world  than  the  one  which  records  the 
meteoric  course  of  Charles  the  Bold.  The  propriety  of  his 
title  was  never  doubtful.  Ko  prince  was  ever  bolder,  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  quality  could  be  less  desirable,  at  that  particu- 
lar moment  in  the  history  of  his  house.  It  was  not  the  quality 
to  confirm  a  usurping  family  in  its  ill-gotten  possessions. 
Benewed  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  others  justified  retali- 
ation and  invited  attack.  Justice,  prudence,  firmness,  wisdom 
of  internal  administration  were  desirable  in  the  son  of  Philip 
and  the  rival  of  Louis.  These  attributes  the  gladiator  lacked 
entirely.  His  career  might  have  been  a  brilliant  one  in  the 
old  days  of  chivalry.  His  image  might  have  appeared  as 
imposing  as  the  romantic  forms  of  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer  or 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  had  he  not  been  misplaced  in  history, 
Nevertheless,  he  imagined  himself  governed  by  a  profound 
policy.  He  had  one  dominant  idea,  to  make  Burgundy  a 
kingdom.  From  the  moment  when,  with  almost  the  first 
standing  army  known  to  history,  and  with  coffers  well  filled 
by  his  cautious  father's  economy,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
lists  against  the  crafty  Louis,  down  to  the  day  when  he  was 
found  dead,  naked,  deserted,  and  with  his  face  frozen  into  a 
pool  of  blood  and  water,  he  faithfully  pursued  this  thought. 
His  ducal  cap  was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  kingly  crown,  while 
all  the  provinces  which  lay  beneath  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  North  Sea,  and  between  France  and  Germany,  were  to  be 
united  under  his  sceptre.  The  Netherlands,  with  their 
wealth,  had  been  already  appropriated,  and  their  freedom 
crushed.  Another  land  of  liberty  remained;  physically,  the 
reverse, of  Holland,  but  stamped  with  the  same  courageous 
nationality,  the  same  ardent  love  of  human  rights.  Switzer- 
land was  to  be  conquered.  Her  eternal  battlements  of  ice  and 
granite  were  to  constitute  the  great  bulwark  of  his  realm. 
The  world  knows  well  the  result  of  the  struggle  between  the 
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lord  of  60  many  duchies  and  earldoms^  and  the  Alpine  moun- 
taineers. With  all  his  boldness,  Charles  was  but  an  indiflferent 
soldier.  His  only  merit  was  physical  courage.  He  imagined 
himself  a  consummate  commander,  and,  in  conversation  with 
his  jester,  was  fond  of  comparing  himself  to  Hannibal.  "We 
are  getting  well  Hannibalized  to-day,  my  lord,"  said  the  bitter 
fool,  as  they  rode  off  together  from  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Gransen.  Well  "Hannibalized"  he  was,  too,  at  Gransen,  at 
Murten,  and  at  Nancy.  He  followed  in  the  track  of  his  pro- 
totype only  to  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

As  a  conqueror,  he  was  signally  unsuccessful;  as  a  politi- 
cian, he  could  out-wit  none  but  himself;  it  was  only  as  a 
tyrant  within  his  own  ground,  that  he  could  sustain  the  char- 
acter which  he  chose  to  enact.  He  lost  the  crown,  which  he 
might  have  secured,  because  he  thought  the  emperor's  son 
unworthy  the  heiress  of  Burgundy;  and  yet,  after  his  father's 
death,  her  marriage  with  that  very  Maximilian  alone  secured 
the  possession  of  her  paternal  inheritance.  Unsuccessful  in 
schemes  of  conquest,  and  in  political  intrigue,  as  an  oppressor 
of  the  Netherlands,  he  nearly  carried  out  his  plans.  Those 
provinces  he  regarded  merely  as  a  bank  to  draw  upon.  His 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  country  was  confined  to  the 
extortion  of  vast  requests.  These  were  granted  with  ever- 
increasing  reluctance,  by  the  estates.  The  new  taxes  and 
excises,  which  the  sanguinary  extravagance  of  the  duke 
rendered  necessary,  could  seldom  be  collected  in  the  various 
cities  without  tumults,  sedition,  and  bloodshed.  Few  princes 
were  ever  a  greater  curse  to  the  people  whom  they  were 
allowed  to  hold  as  property.  He  nearly  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  centralized  despotism  upon  the  ruins  of  the  pro- 
vincial institutions.  His  sudden  death  alone  deferred  the 
catastrophe.  His  removal  of  the  supreme  court  of  Holland 
from  the  Hague  to  Mechlin,  and  his  maintenance  of  a  stand- 
ing army,  were  the  two  great  measures  by  which  he  prostrated 
the  Netherlands.  The  tribunal  had  been  remodelled  by  his 
father;  the  expanded  authority  which  Philip  had  given  to 
a  bench  of  judges  dependent  upon  himself,  was  an  infraction 
of  the  rights  of  Holland.  The  court,  however,  still  held  its 
sessions  in  the  country;  and  the  sacred  privilege — de  non 
evocando — ^the  right  of  every  Hollander  to  be  tried  in  his  own 
land,  was,  at  least,  retained.  Charles  threw  off  the  mask;  he 
proclaimed  that  this  council — composed  of  his  creaturea, 
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holding  office  at  hie  pleasure — should  have  supreme  juris- 
diction over  all  the  charters  of  the  provinces;  that  it  was  to 
*ollow  his  person^  and  derive  all  authority  from  his  will.  The 
usual  seat  of  the  court  he  transferred  to  Mechlin.  It  will  he 
seen,  in  the  sequel,  that  the  attempt,  under  Philip  the 
Second,  to  enforce  its  supreme  authority  was  a  collateral 
cause  of  the  great  revolution  of  the  Netherlands. 

Charles,  like  his  father,  administered  the  country  hy  stad- 
holders.  From  the  condition  of  flourishing  self-ruled  little 
republics,  which  they  had,  for  a  moment,  almost  attained, 
they  became  departments  of  an  ill-assorted,  ill-conditioned, 
ill-governed  realm,  which  was  neither  commonwealth  nor 
empire,  neither  kingdom  nor  duchy;  and  which  had  no  homo- 
geneousness  of  population,  no  affection  between  ruler  and 
people,  small  sympathies  of  lineage  or  of  language. 

Hifl  triumphs  we^e  but  few,  his  fall  ignominious.  His 
father's  treasure  was  squandered,  the  curse  of  a  standing  army 
fixed  upon  his  people,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
country  paralyzed  by  his  extortions,  and  he  accomplished 
nothing.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age 
(1477),  leaving  all  the  provinces,  duchies,  and  lordships, 
which  formed  the  miscellaneous  realm  of  Burgundy,  to  his 
only  child,  the  Lady  Mary.  Thus  already  the  countries  which 
PhOip  had  wrested  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Jacqueline,  had 
fallen  to  another  female.  Philip's  own  granddaughter,  as 
young,  fair,  and  unprotected  as  Jacqueline,  was  now  sole  mis- 
tress of  those  broad  domains. 

vm. 

A  crisis  both  for  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands,  succeeds. 
Within  the  provinces  there  is  an  elastic  rebound,  as  soon  as 
the  pressure  is  removed  from  them  by  the  tyrant's  death.  A 
sudden  spasm  of  liberty  gives  the  whole  people  gigantic 
strength.  In  an  instant  they  recover  all,  and  more  than  all, 
the  rights  which  they  had  lost.  The  cities  of  Holland,  Flan- 
ders, and  other  provinces  call  a  convention  at  Ghent.  Laying 
aside  their  musty  feuds,  men  of  all  parties — ^Hooks  and  Kab- 
beljaws,  patricians  and  people,  move  forward  in  phalanx  to  re- 
cover their  national  constitutions.  On  the  other  hand,  Louis 
the  Eleventh  seizes  Burgundy,  claiming  the  territory  for  his 
crown,  the  heiress  for  his  son.  The  situation  is  critical  for 
the  Lady  Mary.    As  usual  in  such  cases,  appeals  are  made  tQ 
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the  faithful  commons.  A  prodigality  of  oaths  and  pledges  is 
showered  upon  the  people,  that  their  loyalty  may  be  refreshed 
and  grow  green.  The  congress  meets  at  Ghent.  The  Lady . 
Mary  professes  much,  but  will  she  keep  her  vow.  The  depu- 
ties are  called  upon  to  rally  the  country  around  the  duchess, 
and  to  resist  the  fraud  and  force  of  Louis.  The  congress  is 
willing  to  maintain  the  cause  of  its  young  mistress.  The 
members  declare,  at  the  same  time,  very  roundly,  ^^that  the 
provinces  have  been  much  impoverished  and  oppressed  by  the 
enormous  taxation  imposed  upon  them  by  the  ruinous  wars 
waged  by  Duke  Charles  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
life.^^  They  rather  require  "to  be  relieved  than  additionally 
encumbered.*'  They  add  that,  "for  many  years  past,  there 
has  been  a  constant  violation  of  the  provincial  and  municipal 
charters,  and  that  they  should  be  happy  to  see  them  restored.** 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  is  the  formal  grant  by 
Duchess  Mary  of  the  "Groot  Privilegie,**  or  Great  Privilege, 
the  Magna  Charta  of  Holland.  Although  this  instrument 
was  afterwards  violated,  and,  indeed  abolished,  it  became  the 
foundation  of  the  republic.  It  was  a  recapitulation  and  recog- 
nition of  ancient  rights,  not  an  acquisition  of  new  privileges. 
It  was  a  restoration,  not  a  revolution.  Its  principal  points 
deserve  attention  from  those  interested  in  the  political  pro- 
gress of  mankind. 

"The  duchess  shall  not  marry  without  consent  of  the 
estates  of  her  provinces.  All  offices  in  her  gift  shall  be  con- 
ferred on  natives  only.  No  man  shall  fill  two  offices.  No 
office  shall  be  farmed.  The  'Great  Council  and  Supreme 
Court  of  Holland'  is  re-established.  Causes  shall  be  brought 
before  it  on  appeal  from  the  ordinary  courts.  It  shall  have 
no  original  jurisdiction  of  matters  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  provincial  and  municipal  tribunals.  The  estates  and 
cities  are  guaranteed  in  their  right  not  to  be  summoned  to 
justice  beyond  the  limits  of  their  territory.  The  cities,  in 
common  with  all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  may  hold 
diets  as  often  and  at  such  places  as  they  choose.  No  new  taxes 
shall  be  imposed  but  by  consent  of  the  provincial  estates. 
Neither  the  duchess  nor  her  descendants  shall  begin  either  an 
offensive  or  defensive  war  without  consent  of  the  estates.  In 
case  a  war  be  illegally  undertaken,  the  estates  are  not  bound 
to  contribute  to  its  maintenance.  In  all  public  and  legal 
documents,  the  Netherland  language  shall  be  employed.    The 
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commands  of  the  duchees  shall  be  invalid^  if  conflicting  with 
the  privileges  of  a  city.  The  seat  of  the  Supreme  Council  is 
transferred  from  Mechlin  to  the  Hague.  No  money  shall  be 
coined^  nor  its  valued  raised  or  lowered,  but  by  consent  of 
the  estates.  Cities  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  contribute  to 
requests  which  they  have  not  voted.  The  sovereign  shall 
come  in  person  before  the  estates^  to  make  his  request  for 
supplies.*' 

Here  was  good  work.  The  land  was  rescued  at  a  blow  from 
the  helpless  condition  to  which  it  had  been  reduced.  This 
summary  annihilation  of  all  the  despotic  arrangements  of 
Charles  was  enough  to  raise  him  from  his  tomb.  The  law,  the 
sword,  the  purse,  were  all  taken  from  the  hand  of  the 
sovereign  and  placed  within  the  control  of  parliament. 
Such  sweeping  reforms,  if  maintained,  would  restore  health 
to  the  body  politic.  They  gave,  moreover,  an  earnest  of 
what  was  one  day  to  arrive.  Certainly,  for  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  "Great  Privilege'*  was  a  reasonably  liberal 
constitution.  Where  else  upon  earth,  at  that  day,  was  there 
half  so  much  liberty  as  was  thus  guaranteed?  The  con- 
gress of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  their  Magna  Charta, 
had  power  to  levy  all  taxes,  to  regulate  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, to  declare  war,  to  coin  money,  to  raise  armies  and 
navies.  The  executive  was  required  to  aok  for  money  in  per- 
son, could  appoint  only  natives  to  office,  recognized  the  right 
of  disobedience  in  his  subjects,  if  his  commands  should  con- 
flict with  law,  and  acknowledged  himself  bound  by  decisions 
of  courts  of  justice.  The  cities  appointed  their  own  magis- 
trates, held  diets  at  their  own  pleasure,  made  their  local  by- 
laws and  saw  to  their  execution.  Original  cognizance  of  legal 
matters  belonged  to  the  municipal  courts,  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  supreme  tribunal,  in  which  the  judges  were 
appointed  by  the  sovereign.  The  liberty  of  the  citizen  against 
arbitrary  imprisonment  was  amply  provided  for.  The  jus 
de  non  evocando,  the  haheaa  corpus  of  Holland,  was  re-estab- 
lished. 

Truly,  here  was  a  fundamental  law  which  largely,  roundly, 
and  reasonably  recognized  the  existence  of  a  people  with 
hearts,  heads,  and  hands  of  their  own.  It  was  a  vast  step  in 
advance  of  natural  servitude,  the  dogma  of  the  dark  ages.  It 
was  a  noble  and  temperate  vindication  of  natural  liberty,  the 
doctrine  of  more  enlightened  days.  To  no  people  in  the  worid 
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more  than  to  the  stout  burghers  of  Flanders  and  Holland 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  battled  audaciously  and  peren- 
nially in  behalf  of  human  rights. 

Similar  privileges  to  the  great  charter  of  Holland  are 
granted  to  many  other  provinces;  especially  to  Flanders^  ever 
ready  to  stand  forward  in  fierce  vindication  of  freedom.  For 
a  season  all  is  peace  and  joy;  but  the  duchess  is  young,  weak, 
and  a  woman.  There  is  no  lack  of  intriguing  poiiticianSy  re- 
actionary councillors.  There  is  a  cunning  old  king  in  the 
distance,  lying  in  wait,  seeking  what  he  can  devour.  A  mis- 
sion goes  from  the  estates  to  Fhuice.  The  well-known  tragedy 
of  Imbrecourt  and  Hugonet  occurs.  Envoys  from  the  states, 
they  dare  to  accept  secret  instructions  from  the  duchess  to 
enter  into  private  negotiations  with  the  French  monarch, 
against  their  colleagues — against  the  great  charter — against 
their  country.  Sly  Louis  betrays  them,  thinking  that  policy 
the  more  expedient.  They  are  seized  in  Ghent,  rapidly  tried, 
and  as  rapidly  beheaded  by  the  enraged  burghers.  All  the 
entreaties  of  the  Lady  Mary,  who,  dressed  in  mourning  gar- 
ments, with  dishevelled  hair,  unloosed  girdle,  and  streaming 
eyes,  appears  at  the  town-house  and  afterwards  in  the  market 
place,  humbly  to  intercede  for  her  servants,  are  fruitless. 
There  is  no  help  for  the  juggling  diplomatists.  The  punish- 
ment was  sharp.  Was  it  more  severe  and  sudden  than  that 
which  betrayed  monarchs  usually  inflict?  Would  the  Flem- 
ings, at  that  critical  moment,  have  deserved  their  freedom 
had  they  not  taken  swift  and  signal  vengeance  for  this  first 
infraction  of  their  newly  recognized  rights?  Had  it  not  been 
weakness  to  spare  the  traitors  who  had  thus  stained  the  child- 
hood of  the  national  joy  at  liberty  regained? 

IX, 

Another  step,  and  a  wide  one,  into  the  great  stream  of 
European  history.  The  Lady  Mary  espouses  the  Archduke 
Maximilian.  The  Netherlands  are  about  to  become  Hapsburg 
property.  The  Ghenters  reject  the  pretensions  of  the  dau- 
phin, and  select  for  husband  of  their  duchess  the  very  man 
whom  her  father  had  so  stupidly  rejected.  It  had  been  a 
wiser  choice  for  Charles  the  Bold  than  for  the  Nether- 
landers.  The  marriage  takes  place  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1477.  Mary  of  Burgundy  passes  from  the  guardianriiip  of 
Ghent  burghers  into  that  of  the  emperor's  son.    The  crafty 
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husband  allies  himself  with  the  city  party,  feeling  where  the 
strength  lies.  He  knows  that  the  voracious  Kabbeljaws  have 
at  last  swallowed  the  Hooks,  and  run  away  with  them. 
Promising  himself  future  rights  of  reconsideration,  he  is 
liberal  in  promises  to  the  municipal  party.  In  the  mean- 
time he  is  governor  and  guardian  of  his  wife  and  her  pro- 
vinces. His  children  fiiie  to  inherit  the  Netherlands  and  all 
that  therein  is.  What  can  be  more  consistent  than  laws  of 
descent,  regulated  by  right  divine.^  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century^  good  Philip  disposesses  Jacqueline,  because  females 
can  not  inherit.  At  its  close,  his  granddaughter  succeeds  to 
the  property  and  transmits  it  to  her  children.  Pope  and 
emperor  maintain  both  positions  with  equal  logic.  The  policy 
and  promptness  of  Maximilian  are  as  effective  as  the  force  and 
fraud  of  Philip.     . 

The  Lady  Mary  falls  from  her  horse  and  dies.  Her  son, 
Philip,  four  years  of  age,  is  recognized  as  successor.  Thus  the 
house  of  Burgundy  is  followed  by  that  of  Austria,  the  fifth 
and  last  family  which  governed  Holland,  previously  to  the 
erection  of  the  republic.  Maximilian  is  recognized  by  the 
provinces  as  governor  and  guardian,  during  the  minority  of 
his  children.  Flanders  alone  refuses.  The  burghers,  ever 
prompt  in  action,  take  personal  possession  of  the  child  Philip, 
and  carry  on  the  government  in  his  name.  A  commission  of 
citizens  and  nobles  thus  maintain  their  authority  against 
Maximilian  for  several  years.  In  1488,  the  archduke,  now 
King  of  the  Romans,  with  a  small  force  of  cavalry,  attempts 
to  take  the  city  of  Bruges,  but  the  result  is  a  mortifying  one 
to  the  Roman  king.  The  citizens  of  Bruges  take  him.  Maxi- 
milian, with  several  councillors,  is  kept  a  prisoner  in  a  house 
on  the  market  place.  The  magistrates  are  all  changed,  the 
affairs  of  government  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  young 
Philip  alone.  Meantime,  the  estates  of  the  other  Netherlands 
assemble  at  Ghent;  anxious,  unfortunately,  not  for  the  na- 
tional liberty,  but  for  that  of  the  Boman  king.  Already  Hol- 
land, torn  again  by  civil  feuds,  and  blinded  by  the  artifices 
of  MaximiUan,  has  deserted,  for  a  season,  the  great  cause  to 
which  Flanders  has  remained  so  true.  At  last,  a  treaty  is 
made  between  the  archduke  and  the  Flemings.  Maximilian 
is  to  be  regent  of  the  other  provinces;  Philip,  under  guardian- 
ship of  a  council,  is  to  govern  Flanders.  Moreover,  a  congress 
of  all  the  provinces  is  to  be  summoned  annually,  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare.    Maximilian  signs  and  swears  to  the 
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treaty  on  the  16th  May,  1488.  He  swears,  also,  to  dismiss 
all  foreign  troops  within  four  days.  Qiving  hostages  for  his 
fidelity,  he  is  set  at  liberty.  What  are  oaths  and  hostages 
when  prerogative,  and  the  people  are  contending?  Emperor 
Frederic  sends  his  son  an  army  under  the  Duke  of  Saxony. 
The  oaths  are  broken,  the  hostages  left  to  their  fate.  The 
struggle  lasts  a  year,  but  at  the  end  of  it,  the  Flemings  are 
subdued.  What  could  a  single  province  effect,  when  its  sister 
states,  even  liberty-loving  Holland,  had  basely  abandoned  the 
common  cause?  A  new  treaty  is  made,  (October,1489).  Maxi- 
milian obtains  uncontrolled  o^uardianship  of  his  son,  absolute 
dominion  over  Flanders  and  the  other  provinces.  The  in- 
solent burghers  are  severely  punished  for  remembering  that 
they  had  been  freemen.  The  magistrates  of  Ghent,  Bruges, 
and  Ypres,  in  black  garments,  ungirdled,  bare-headed,  and 
kneeling,  are  compelled  to  implore  the  despot's  forgiveness, 
and  to  pay  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold  as  its  price. 
After  this,  for  a  brief  season,  order  reigns  in  Flanders. 

The  course  of  Maximilian  had  been  stealthy,  but  decided. 
Allying  himself  with  the  city  party,  he  had  crushed  the 
nobles.  The  power  thus  obtained,  he  thenjtumed  against  the 
burghers.  Step  by  step  he  had  trampled  out  the  liberties 
which  his  wife  and  himself  had  sworn  to  protect.  He  had 
spumed  the  authority  of  the  "Great  Privilege,'^  and  all  other 
charters.  Burgomasters  and  other  citizens  had  been  beheaded 
in  great  numbers  for  appealing  to  their  statutes  acainst  the 
edicts  of  the  regent,  for  voting  in  favor  of  a  general  congress 
according  to  the  unquestionable  law.  He  had  proclaimed 
that  all  landed  estates  should,  in  lack  of  heirs  msde,  escheat 
to  his  own  exchequer.  He  had  debased  the  coin  of  the 
country,  and  thereby  authorized  unlimited  swindling  on  the 
part  of  all  his  agents,  from  stadholders  down  to  the  meanest 
official.  If  such  oppression  and  knavery  did  not  justify  the 
resistance  of  the  Flemings  to  the  guardianship  of  Maximilian, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  reasonable  course  in  political 
affairs  save  abject  submission  to  authority. 

In  1493,  Maximilian  succeeds  to  the  imperial  throne,  at 
the  death  of  his  father.  In  the  following  year  his  son,  Philip 
the  Fair,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  receives  the  homage  of 
the  different  states  of  the  Netherlands.  He  swears  to  main- 
tain only  the  privileges  granted  by  Philip  and  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  or  their  ancestors,  proclaiming  null  and  void  all 
those  which  might  have  been  acquired  since  the  death  of 
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Charles.  Holland^  Zeeland^  and  the  other  provinces  accept 
him  upon  these  conditions,  thus  ignominiously,  and  without 
a  struggle,  relinquiAing  the  Great  Privilege,  and  all  similar 
charters. 

Friesland  is,  for  a  brief  season,  politically  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Harassed  and  exhausted  by  centuries 
of  warfare,  foreign  and  domestic,  the  free  Frisians,  at  the 
suggestion  or  command  of  Emperor  Maximilian,  elect  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  as  their  Podestji.  The  sovereign  prince, 
naturally  proving  a  chief  magistrate  far  from  democratic,  gets 
himself  acknowledged,  or  submitted  to,  soon  afterwards,  as 
legitimate  sovereign  of  Friesland.  Seventeen  years  afterward 
SajLony  sells  the  sovereignty  to  the  Austrian  house  for 
350,000  crowns.  This  little  country,  whose  statiites  pro- 
claimed her  to  be  '^free  as  the  wind,  as  long  as  it  blew,^^  whose 
institutions  Oharlemaffne  had  honored  and  left  unmolested, 
who  had  freed  herselx  with  ready  poniard  from  Norman 
tyranny,  who  never  bowed  her  neck  to  feudal  chieftain,  nor  to 
the  papal  yoke,  now  driven  to  madness  and  suicide  by  the 
dissensions  of  her  wild  children,  forfeits  at  last  her  inde- 
pendent existence.  All  the  provinces  are  thus  united  in  a 
common  servitude,  and  regret,  too  late,  their  supineness  at  a 
moment  when  their  liberties  might  yet  have  been  vindicated. 
Their  ancient  and  cherished  charters,  which  their  bold  an- 
cestors had  earned  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows  and  the 
blood  of  their  hearts,  are  at  the  mercy  of  an  autocrat,  and 
liable  to  be  superseded  by  his  edicts. 

In  1496,  the  momentous  marriage  of  Philip  the  Fair  with 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  is  solemnized.  Of  this  imion,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
century,  is  born  the  second  Charlemagne,  who  is  to  unite 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  together  with  so  many  vast  and 
distant  realms,  under  a  single  sceptre.  Six  years  afterwards 
(September  25,  1506),  Philip  dies  at  Burgos.  A  handsome 
profligate,  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  and  leaving  the  cares  of 
state  to  his  ministers,  Philip,  '^croit-conseil'^  is  the  bridge 
over  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg  passes  to  almost  universal 
monarchy,  but,  in  himself,  is  nothing. 

X. 

Two  prudent  marriages,  made  by  Austrian  archdukes 
within  twenty  years,  have  altered  the  face  of  the  earth.    The 

V. 
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stream,  which  we  have  been  tracing  from  its  source,  empties 
itself  at  last  into  the  ocean  of  a  world-empire.  Count  Dirk 
the  First,  lord  of  a  half-submerged  comer  of  Europe,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Count  Charles  the  Second  of  Holland,  better  known 
as  Charles  the  Fifth,  King  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem, 
Duke  of  Milan,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Dominator  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  autocrat  of  half  the  world.  The  leading  events  of  his 
brilliant  reign  are  familiar  to  every  child.  The  Netherlands 
now  share  the  fate  of  so  large  a  group  of  nations,  a  fate,  to 
these  provinces,  most  miserable.  The  weddings  of  Austria 
Felix*  were  not  so  prolific  of  happiness  to  her  subjects  as  to 
herself.  It  can  never  seem  just  or  reasonable  that  the  destiny 
of  many  millions  of  human  beings  should  depend  upon  the 
marriage-settlements  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  and  a 
permanent,  prosperous  empire  can  never  be  reared  upon  so 
frail  a  foundation.  The  leading  thought  of  the  first  Charle- 
magne was  a  noble  and  a  useful  one,  nor  did  his  imperial 
scheme  seem  chimerical,  even  although  time,  wiser  than 
monarchs  or  lawgivers,  was  to  prove  it  impracticable.  To 
weld  into  one  great  whole  the  various  tribes  of  Franks,  Frisi- 
ans, Saxons,  Lombards,  Burgundians,  and  others,  still  in  their 
turbulent  youth,  and  still  composing  one  great  Teutonic 
family;  to  enforce  the  mutual  adhesion  of  naturally  coherent 
masses,  all  of  one  lineage,  one  language,  one  history,  and 
which  were  only  beginning  to  exhibit  their  tendencies  to 
insulation,  to  acquiesce  in  a  variety  of  local  laws  and  customs, 
while  an  iron  will  was  to  concen^ate  a  vast,  but  homogene- 
ous, people  into  a  single  nation;  to  raise  up  from  the  grave  of 
corrupt  and  buried  Rome  a  fresh,  vigorous,  German,  Christian 
empire;  this  was  a  reasonable  and  manly  thought.  Far 
different  the  conception  of  the  second  Charlemagne.  To 
force  into  discordant  union,  tribes  which,  lor  seven  centuries, 
had  developed  themselves  into  hostile  nations,  separated  by 
geography  and  history,  customs  and  laws,  to  combine  many 
millions  under  one  sceptre,  not  because  of  natural  identity, 
but  for  the  sake  of  composing  one  splendid  family  property, 
to  establish  unity  by  annihilating  local  institutions,  to  super- 
sede popular  and  liberal  charters  by  the  edicts  of  a  central 
despotism,  to  do  battle  with  the  whole  spirit  of  an  age,  to 
regard  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  vast  multitudes  as 
the  personal  property  of  one  individual,  to  strive  for  the  per- 

*  Bella  gerant  alii,  tu  feliz  Austria  nube,"  etc,  eto. 
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petuation  in  a  single  honse  of  many  crowns^  which  accident 
had  blended^  and  to  imagine  the  consecration  of  the  whole 
system  by  placing  the  pope's  triple  diadem  forever  upon  the 
imperial  head  of  the  Hapsburgs; — all  this  was  not  the  effort 
of  a  greaty  constructive  genius,  but  the  selfish  scheme  of  an 
autocrat. 

'Hie  union  of  no  two  countries  could  be  less  likely  to  prove 
advantageous  or  agreeable  than  that  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain.  They  were  widely  separated  geographically,  while  in 
history,  manners,  and  politics,  they  were  utterly  opposed  to 
each  other.  Spain,  which  had  but  just  assumed  the  form  of  a 
single  state  by  the  combination  of  all  its  kingdoms,  with  its 
haughty  nobles  descended  from  petty  kings,  and  arrogating 
almost  sovereign  power  within  their  domains,  with  its  fierce 
enthusiasm  for  the  Catholic  religion,  which,  in  the  course  of 
long  warfare  with  the  Saracens,  had  become  the  absorbing 
cnaracteristic  of  a  whole  nation,  with  its  sparse  population 
scattered  over  a  wide  and  stern  country,  with  a  military  spirit 
which  led  nearly  all  classes  to  prefer  poverty  to  the  wealth 
attendant  upon  degrading  pursuits  of  trade; — Spain,  with 
her  gloomy,  martial,  and  exaggerated  character,  was  the  ab- 
solute contrast  of  the  Netherlands. 

These  provinces  had  been  rarely  combined  into  a  whole, 
but  there  was  natural  affinity  in  their  character,  history,  anci 
position.  There  was  life,  movement,  bustling  activity  every 
where.  An  energetic  population  swarmed  in  all  the  flourish- 
ing cities  which  dotted  the  surface  of  a  contracted  and  highly 
cultivated  country.  Their  ships  were  the  carriers  for  the 
world;  their  merchants,  if  invaded  in  their  rights,  engaged  in 
vigorous  warfare  with  their  own  funds  and  their  own  frigates; 
their  fabrics  were  prized  over  the  whole  earth;  their  burghers 
possessed  the  wealth  of  princes,  lived  with  royal  luxury,  and 
exercised  vast  political  influence;  their  love  of  liberty  was 
their  predominant  passion.  Their  religious  ardor  had  not 
been  fally  awakened;  but  the  events  of  the  next  generation 
were  to  prove  that  in  no  respect  more  than  in  the  religious 
sentiment,  were  the  two  races  opposed  to  each  other.  It  was 
as  certain  that  the  Netherlanders  would  be  fierce  reformers 
as  that  the  Spaniards  would  be  uncompromising  persecutors. 
UiAallowed  was  the  union  between  nations  thus  utterly 
contrasted. 

Philip  the  Pair  and  Perdinand  had  detested  and  quarrelled 
with  each  other  from  the  beginning.     The  Spaniards  and 
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Flemings  participated  in  the  mutual  antipathy^  and  hated 
each  oi^er  cordially  at  first  sight.  The  unscrupulous  avarice 
of  the  Netherland  nobles  in  Spain,  their  grasping  and  renal 
ambition,  enraged  and  disgusted  the  haughty  Spaniards. 
This  international  malignity  fumiflhes  one  of  the  keys. to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  great  revolt  in  the  next  reign. 

The  provinces,  now  all  united  again  under  an  emperor, 
were  treated,  opulent  and  powerful  as  they  were,  as  obscure 
dependencies.  The  regency  over  them  was  entrusted  by 
Charles  to  his  near  relatives,  who  governed  in  the  interest  of 
his  house,  not  of  the  country.  His  course  towards  them  upon 
the  religious  question  will  be  hereafter  indicated.  The  poli- 
tical character  of  his  administration  was  typified,  and,  as  it 
were,  dramatized,  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  insurrec- 
tion at  Ohent.  For  this  reason,  a  few  interior  details  concern- 
ing that  remarkable  event,  seem  requisite. 

XL 

Ghent  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  Europe.  Erasmus,  who,  as  a  Hollader  and  a  courtier,  was 
not  likely  to  be  partial  to  the  turbulent  Flemings,  asserted 
that  there  was  no  town  in  all  Christendom  to  be  compared  to 
it  for  size,  power,  political  constitution,  or  the  culture  of  ita 
inhabitants.  It  was,  said  one  its  inhabitants  at  the  epoch  of 
the  insurrection,  rather  a  country  than  a  city.  The  activity 
and  wealth  of  its  burghers  were  proverbial.  The  bells  were 
rung  daily,  and  the  drawbridges  over  the  many  arms  of  the 
river  intersecting  the  streets  were  raised,  in  order  that  all 
business  might  be  suspended,  while  the  armies  of  workmen 
were  going  to  or  returning  from  their  labors.  As  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  age  of  the  Arteveldes,  Froissart  esti- 
mated the  number  of  fighting  men  whom  Ghent  could  bring 
into  the  field  at  eighty  thousand.  The  city,  by  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  many  large  but  subordinate  towns,  disposed  of  more 
than  its  own  immediate  population,  which  has  been  reckoned 
as  high  as  two  hundred  thousand. 

Placed  in  the  midst  of  well  cultivated  plains,  Ghent  was 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  the  external  circuit  of  which 
measured  nine  miles.  Its  streets  and  squares  were  spacious 
and  elegant,  its  churches  and  other  public  buildings  numer- 
ous and  splendid.  The  sumptuous  churdi  of  Saint  John  or 
Saint  Bavon,  where  Charles  the  Fifth  had  been  baptized,  the 
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ancient  castle  whither  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer  had  brought  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  city  hall  with  its  graceful 
Moorish  fronts  the  well-known  belfry,  where  for  three  centu- 
ries had  perched  the  dragon  sent  by  the  Emperor  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  from  Constantinople,  and  where  swung  the  famous 
Boland,  whose  iron  tongue  had  called  the  citizens,  generation 
after  generation^  to  arms,  whether  to  win  battles  over  foreign 
kings  at  the  head  of  their  chivalry,  or  to  plunge  their  swords 
in  each  other's  breasts,  were  all  conspicuous  in  the  city  and 
celebrated  in  the  land.  Especially  the  great  bell  was  the 
object  of  the  burgher's  affection,  and,  generally,  of  the  sov- 
ereign's hatred;  while  to  all  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  a  living 
historical  personage,  endowed  with  human  powers  and  pas- 
sions which  it  had  so  long  directed  and  inflamed. 

The  constitution  of  the  city  was  very  free.  It  was  a  little 
republic  in  all  but  name.  Its  population  was  divided  into 
fifty-two  guilds  of  manufacturers  and  into  thirty-two  tribes  of 
weavers;  each  fraternity  electing  annually  or  biennally  its 
own  deans  and  subordinate  officers.  The  senate,  which  exer- 
cised functions  legislative,  judicial  and  administrative,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  the  grand  council  of  Mechlin  and  to  the 
sovereign  authority,  consisted  of  twenty-six  members.  These 
were  appointed  partly  from  the  upper  class,  or  the  men  who 
lived  upon  their  means,  partly  from  the  manufacturers  in 
general,  and  partly  from  the  weavers.  They  were  chosen  by 
a  college  of  eight  electors,  who  were  appointed  by  the  sov- 
ereign on  nomination  by  the  citizens.  The  whole  city,  in  its 
collective  capacity,  constituted  one  of  the  four  estates 
(Membra)  of  the  province  of  Flanders.  It  is  obvious  that  so 
much  liberty  of  form  and  of  fact,  added  to  the  stormy  char- 
acter by  which  its  citizens  were  distinguished,  would  be  most 
offensive  in  the  eyes  of  Charles,  and  that  the  delinquencies 
of  the  little  commonwealth  would  be  represented  in  the  most 
glaring  colors  by  all  those  quiet  souls,  who  preferred  the  tran- 
quillity of  despotism  to  the  turbulence  of  freedom.  The  city 
claimed,  moreover,  the  general  provisions  of  the  "Great  Priv- 
ilege" of  the  Lady  Mary,  the  Magna  Charta,  which,  according 
to  the  monarchial  party,  had  been  legally  abrogated  by  Maxi- 
milian. The  liberties  of  the  town  had  also  been  nominally 
curtailed  by  the  "calf-skin"  (Kalf  Vel).  By  this  celebrated 
document,  Charles  the  Fifth,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  had 
been  made  to  threaten  with  condign  punishment  all  persons 
who  should  maintain  that  he  had  sworn  at  his  inauguration 
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to  observe  any  privileges  or  charters  claimed  by  the  Qhenters 
before  the  peace  of  Cadsand. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  discontent^  the  attempt  to 
force  from  Flanders  a  subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand 
caroli,  as  the  third  part  of  the  twelve  hundred  thousand 
granted  by  the  states  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  resistance 
of  Ghent  in  opposition  to  the  other  three  members  of  the 
province,  will,  of  course,  be  judged  differently,  according  as 
the  sympathies  are  stronger  with  popular  rights  or  with  pre- 
rogative. The  citizens  claimed  that  the  subsidy  could  only 
be  granted  by  the  imanimous  consent  of  the  four  estates  of 
the  province.  Among  other  proofs  of  this  their  unquestion- 
able right,  they  appealed  to  a  muniment,  which  had  never 
existed,  save  in  the  imagination  of  the  credulous  populace. 
At  a  certain  remote  epoch,  one  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  it 
was  contended,  had  gambled  away  his  countship  to  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  but  had  been  extricated  from  his  dilemma  by  the 
generosity  of  Ghent.  The  burghers  of  the  town  had  paid 
the  debts  and  redeemed  the  sovereignty  of  their  lord,  and 
had  thereby  gained,  in  return,  a  charter,  called  the  Bargain 
of  Flanders  (Koop  van  Flandem).  Among  the  privileges 
granted  by  this  document,  was  an  express  stipulation  that 
no  subsidy  should  ever  be  granted  by  the  province  without 
the  consent  of  Ghent.  This  charter  would  have  been  con- 
clusive in  the  present  emergency,  had  it  not  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  never  having  existed.  It  was  supposed 
by  many  that  the  magistrates,  some  of  whom  were  favorable 
to  government,  had  hidden  the  document.  Lieven  Pyl,  an 
ex-senator,  was  supposed  to  be  privy  to  its  concealment.  He 
was  also,  with  more  justice,  charged  with  an  act  of  great  base- 
ness and  effrontery.  Deputed  by  the  citizens  to  carry  to  the 
Queen  Begent  their  positive  refusal  to  grant  the  subsidy,  he 
had,  on  the  contrary,  given  an  answer,  in  their  name,  in  the 
affirmative.  For  these  delinquencies,  the  imaginary  and  the 
real,  he  was  inhumanly  tortured  and  afterwards  beheaded. 
"I  know,  my  children,''  said  he  upon  the  scaffold,  "that  you 
will  be  grieved  when  you  have  seen  my  blood  flow,  and  that 
you  will  regret  me  when  it  is  too  late."  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  there  was  any  especial  reason  to  regret  him, 
however  sanguinary  the  punishment  which  had  requited  his 
broken  faith. 

The  mischief  being  thus  afoot,  the  tongue  of  Roland,  and 
the  easily-excited  spirits  of  the  citizens,  soon  did  the  rest. 
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Ghent  broke  forth  into  open  inenrrection.  They  had  been 
willing  to  enlist  and  pay  troops  under  their  own  hiEmners,  bnt 
they  had  felt  outraged  at  the  enormous  contribution  demand- 
ed of  them  for  a  foreign  war^  undertaken  in  the  family  in- 
terests of  their  distant  master.  They  could  not  find  the 
Bargain  of  Flanders/^  but  they  got  possession  of  the  odious 
calf  skin/'  which  was  solemnly  cut  in  two  by  the  dean  of 
the  weavers.  It  was  then  torn  in  shreds  by  the  angry  citi- 
zensy  many  of  whom  paraded  the  streets  with  pieces  of  the 
hated  document  stucK  in  their  caps^  like  plumes.  From 
these  demonstrations  they  proceeded  to  intrigues  with  Fran- 
cis the  First.  He  rejected  them^  and  gave  notice  of  their 
overtures  to  Charles,  who  now  resolved  to  quell  the  insurrec- 
tion^  at  once.  Francis  wrote,  begging  that  the  Emperor 
would  honor  him  by  coming  through  France;  '^wishing  to  as- 
sure you,"  said  he,  "my  lord  and  good  brother,  by  this  letter, 
written  and  signed  by  my  hand,  upon  my  honor,  and  on  the 
faith  of  a  prince,  and  of  the  best  brother  you  have,  that  in 
passing  through  my  kingdom  every  possible  honor  and  hos- 
pitality will  be  offered  you,  even  as  they  could  be  to  myself." 
Certainly  the  French  king,  after  such  profuse  and  voluntary 
pledges,  to  confirm  which  he,  moreover,  offered  his  two  sons 
and  other  great  individuals  as  hostages,  could  not,  without 
utterly  disgracing  himself,  have  taken  any  unhandsome  ad- 
vantage of  the  Emperor's  presence  in  his  dominions.  The 
reflections  often  made  concerning  the  high-minded  chivalry 
of  Francis,  and  the  subtle  knowledge  of  human  nature  dis- 
played by  Charles  upon  the  occasion,  seem,  therefore,  entire- 
ly superfluous.  The  Emperor  came  to  Paris.  "Here,"  says 
a  citizen  of  Ghent,  at  the  time,  who  has  left  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  transaction  upon  record,  but  whose  sympathies 
were  ludicrously  with  the  despot  and  against  his  own  towns- 
people, "here  the  Emperor  was  received  as  if  the  God  of  Para- 
dise had  descended."  On  the  9th  of  February,  1540,  he  left 
Brussels;  on  the  14th  he  came  to  Ghent.  His  entrance  into 
the  city  lasted  more  than  six  hours.  Four  thousand  lancers, 
one  thousand  archers,  five  thousand  halberdmen  and  mus- 
queteers  composed  his  body-guard,  all  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  ready  for  combat.  The  Emperor  rode  in  their  midst, 
surrounded  by  "cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
great  ecclesiastical  lords,"  so  that  the  terrors  of  the  Church 
were  combined  with  the  panoply  of  war  to  affright  the  souls 
of   the   turbulent   burghers.      A  brilliant  train  of  "dukes, 
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princes,  earls,  barons,  grand  masters^  and  seignors,  together 
with  most  of  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece/'  were,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  same  eye-witness,  in  attendance  upon 
his  Majesty.  This  unworthy  son  of  Ghent  was  in  ecstasies 
with  the  magnificence  displayed  unon  the  occasion.  There 
was  such  a  number  of  '^grand  lords,  members  of  sovereign 
houses,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  going 
about  the  streets,  that,''  as  the  poor  soul  protested  with  de* 
light,  ^^there  was  nobody  else  to  be  met  with."  Especially 
the  fine  clothes  of  these  distinguished  guests  excited  his 
warmest  admiration.  It  was  wonderful  to  behold,  he  said, 
'^the  nobility  and  great  richness  of  the  princes  and  seignors, 
displayed  as  well  in  their  beautiful  furs,  martins  and  sables, 
as  in  the  great  chains  of  fine  gold  which  they  wore  twisted 
round  their  necks,  and  the  pearls  and  precious  stones  in  their 
bonnets  and  otherwise,  which  they  displayed  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  was  a  very  triumphant  thing  to  see  them  thus  rich- 
ly dressed  and  accoutred." 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  city 
at  this  period,  from  the  fact  that  it  received  and  accommo- 
dated sixty  thousand  strangers,  with  their  fifteen  thousand 
horses,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's  visit.  Charles 
allowed  a  month  of  awful  suspense  to  intervene  between  his 
arrival  and  his  vengeance.  Despair  and  hope  alternated 
during  the  interval.  On  the  17th  of  March,  the  spell  was 
broken  by  the  execution  of  nineteen  persons,  who  were  be- 
headed as  ringleaders.  On  the  29th  of  April,  he  pronounced 
sentence  upon  the  city.  The  hall  where  it  was  rendered  wad 
open  to  all  comers,  and  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  Queen  Regent,  and  the  great  functionaries  of 
Court,  Church,  and  State.  The  decree,  now  matured,  was 
read  at  length.  It  annulled  all  the  charters,  privileges,  and 
laws  of  Ghent.  It  confiscated  all  its  public  property,  rents, 
revenues,  houses,  artillery,  munitions  of  war,  and  in  general 
every  thing  which  the  corporation,  or  the  traders,  each  and 
all,  possessed  in  common.  In  particular,  the  sreat  bell  Bo- 
land  was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  immeoiate  removal. 
It  was  decreed  that  the  four  hundred  thousand  florins,  which 
had  caused  the  revolt,  should  forthwith  be  paid,  together 
with  an  additional  fine  by  Ghent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  besides  six  thousand  a  year,  forever  after.  In 
place  of  their  ancient  and  beloved  constitution,  thus  anni- 
hilated at  a  blow,  was  promulgated  a  new  form  of  municipal 
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goyemment  of  the  simplest  kind,  according  to  which  all 
officers  were  in  future  to  be  appointed  by  himself  and  the 
guilds,  to  be  reduced  to  half  their  number;  shorn  of  all  politi- 
cal power,  and  deprived  entirely  of  self-government.  It  was, 
moreover,  decreed,  that  the  senators,  their  pensionaries, 
clerks  and  secretaries,  thirty  notable  burghers,  to  be  named 
by  the  Emperor,  with  the  great  dean  and  second  dean  of  the 
weavers,  all  dressed  in  black  robes,  without  their  chains, 
and  bareheaded,  should  appear  upon  an  appointed  day,  in 
company  with  fifty  persons  from  the  guilds,  and  fifty  others 
to  be  arbitrarily  named,  in  thtir  shirts,  with  halters  upon  their 
necks.  This  large  number  of  deputies,  as  representatives  of 
the  city,  were  then  to  fall  upon  their  knees  before  the  Em- 
peror, say  in  a  loud  and  intelligible  voice,  by  the  mouth  of 
one  of  their  clerks,  that  they  were  extremely  sorry  for  the 
disloyalty,  disobedience,  infraction  of  laws,  commotions,  re- 
bellion, and  high  treason,  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  pro- 
mise that  they  would  never  do  the  like  again,  and  humbly  im- 
plore him,  for  the  sake  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
grant  them  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

The  third  day  of  May  ww  appointed  for  the  execution  of 
the  sentence.  Charles,  who  was  fond  of  imposing  exhibi- 
tions, and  prided  himself  upon  arranging  them  with  skill, 
was  determined  that  this  occasion  should  be  long  remember- 
ed by  all  burghers  throughout  his  dominions  who  might  be 
disposed  to  insist  strongly  upon  their  municipal  rights.  The 
streets  were  alive  with  troops:  cavalry  and  infantry  in  great 
numbers  keeping  strict  guard  at  every  point  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  city;  for  it  was  known  that  the  hatred 
produced  by  the  sentence  was  most  deadly,  and  that  nothing 
but  an  array  of  invincible  force  could  keep  those  hostile  sen- 
timents in  check.  The  senators  in  their  black  mourning 
robes,  the  other  deputies  in  linen  sheets,  bareheaded,  with 
halters  on  their  necks,  proceeded,  at  the  appointed  hour,  from 
the  senate  house  to  tiie  imperial  residence.  High  on  his 
throne,  with  the  Queen  Begent  at  his  side,  surrounded  by 

Erinces,  prelates  and  nobles,  guarded  by  his  archers  and  hal- 
erdiers,  his  crown  on  his  h^  and  his  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
the  Emperor,  exalted,  sat.  The  senators  and  burghers,  in 
their  robes  of  humiliation,  knelt  in  the  dust  at  his  feet.  The 
prescribed  words  of  contrition  and  of  supplication  for  mercy 
were  then  read  by  the  pensionary,  all  the  deputies  remaining 
upon  their  knees,  and  many  of  them  crying  bitterly  with  rage 
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and  shame.  'H^hat  principally  distressed  them/*  said  the 
honest  citizen,  whose  admiration  for  the  brilliant  accoutre- 
ment of  the  princes  and  prelates  has  been  recorded,  "was  to 
have  the  halter  on  their  necks,  which  they  found  hard  to 
bear,  and,  if  they  had  not  been  compelled,  they  would  rather 
have  died  than  submit  to  it." 

As  soon  as  the  words  had  been  all  spoken  by  the  pensionary, 
the  Em^peror,  whose  cue  was  now  to  appear  struggling  with 
mingled  emotions  of  reasonable  wrath  and  of  natural  benign- 
ity, performed  his  part  with  much  dramatic  effect.  ^He  held 
himself  coyly  for  a  little  time,"  says  the  eye-witness,  "with- 
out saying  a  word;  deporting  himself  as  though  he  were  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  he  would  grant  the  pardon  for  which 
the  culprits  had  prayed."  Then  the  Queen  Regent  enacted 
her  share  in  the  show.  Turning  to  his  Majesty  "with  all 
reverence,  honor  and  humility,  she  begged  that  he  would 
concede  forgiveness,  in  honor  of  his  nativity,  which  had  oc- 
curred in  that  city." 

Upon  this  the  Emperor  "made  a  fine  show  of  benignity," 
and  replied  "very  sweetly"  that  in  consequence  of  his  "fra- 
ternal love  for  her,  by  reason  of  his  being  a  gentle  and  virtu- 
ous prince,  who  preferred  mercy  to  the  rigor  of  justice,  and 
in  view  of  their  repentance,  he  would  accord  his  pardon  to  the 
citizens." 

The  Netherlands,  after  this  issue  to  the  struggle  of  Ghent, 
were  reduced,  practically,  to  a  very  degraded  condition.  The 
form  of  local  self-government  remained,  but  its  spirit,  when 
invoked,  only  arose  to  be  derided.  The  supreme  court  of 
Mechlin,  as  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Bold,  was  again  placed 
in  despotic  authority  above  the  ancient  charters.  Was  it 
probable  that  the  lethargy  of  provinces,  which  had  reached 
so  high  a  point  of  freedom  only  to  be  deprived  of  it  at  last, 
could  endure  forever?  Was  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  stern 
spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm,  allying  itself  with  the  keen 
instinct  of  civil  liberty,  would  endue  the  provinces  with 
strength  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke? 

xn. 

It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  character  of  the  great 
Netherland  revolt  in  the  sixteenth  century  without  taking  a 
rapid  retrospective  survey  of  the  religious  phenomena  exhib- 
ited in  the  provinces.    The  introduction  of  Christianity  has 
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been  already  indicated.  From  the  earliest  times,  neither 
prince,  people,  nor  even  prelates  were  very  dutiful  to  the 
Pope.  As  the  papal  authority  made  progress,  strong  resist- 
ance was  often  made  to  its  decrees.  The  bishops  of  Utrecht 
were  dependent  for  their  wealth  and  territory  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  Emperor.  They  were  the  determined  opponents 
of  Hildebrand,  warm  adherents  of  the  Hohenstaufers — 6hi- 
belline  rather  than  Ouelph.  Heresy  was  a  plant  of  early 
growth  in  the  Netherlands.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  notorius  Tanchelyn  preached  at  Ant- 
werp, attacking  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  all  other 
ecclesiastics;  scoffing  at  the  ceremonies  and  sacraments  of 
the  Church.  Unless  his  character  and  career  have  been 
grossly  misrepresented,  he  was  the  most  infamous  of  the 
many  impostors  who  have  so  often  disgraced  the  cause  of 
religious  reformation.  By  more  than  four  centuries,  he  an- 
ticipated tiie  licentiousness  and  greediness  manifested  by  a 
series  of  false  prophets,  and  was  the  first  to  turn  both  the 
stupidity  of  the  populace  and  the  viciousness  of  a  priesthood 
to  his  own  advancement;  an  ambition  which  afterwards 
reached  its  most  signal  expression  in  the  celebrated  John  of 
Leyden. 

The  impudence  of  Tanchelyn  and  the  superstition  of  his 
followers  seem  alike  incredible.  All  Antwerp  was  his  harem. 
He  levied,  likewise,  vast  sums  upon  his  converts,  and  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  public,  his  apparel  and  pomp  were  be- 
fitting an  emperor.  Three  thousand  armed  satellites  escort- 
ed his  steps  and  put  to  death  all  who  resisted  his  commands. 
So  groveling  beoune  the  superstition  of  his  followers  that 
they  drank  of  the  water  in  wnich  he  had  washed,  and  treas- 
ured it  as  a  divine  elixir.  Advancing  still  further  in  his  ex- 
periments upon  human  credulity,  he  announced  his  ap- 
proaching marriage  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  bade  all  his  dis- 
ciples to  the  wedding,  and  exhibited  himself  before  an  im- 
mense crowd  in  company  with  an  image  of  his  holy  bride. 
He  then  ordered  the  people  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  nuptials  and  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  placing  a  coffer  upon 
each  side  of  the  image,  to  receive  the  contributions  of  either 
sex.  Which  is  the  most  wonderful  manifestation  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  personage — ^the  audacity  of  the  impostor,  or  the 
bestiality  of  his  victims?  His  career  was  so  successful  in  the 
Netherlands  that  he  had  the  effrontery  to  proceed  to  Rome, 
promulgating  what  he  called  his  doctrines  as  he  went.    He 
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seems  to  have  been  assassinated  by  a  priest  in  an  obscure 
brawl,  about  the  year  1115. 

By  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  purer  here- 
siarchs  had  arisen.  Many  Netherianders  became  converts  to 
the  doctrines  of  Waldo.  From  that  period  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Luther,  a  succession  of  sects — Waldenses,  Albigenses, 
Perfectists,  Lollards,  Poplicans,  Arnaldists,  Bohemian  Bro- 
thers— waged  perpetual  but  unequal  warfare  with  the  power 
and  depravity  of  the  Church,  fertilizing  with  their  blood 
the  future  field  of  the  Reformation.  Nowhere  was  the  per- 
secution of  heretics  more  relentless  than  in  the  Netherlands. 
Suspected  persons  were  subjected  to  various  torturing  but 
ridiculous  ordeals.  After  such  trial,  death  by  fire  was  the 
usual  but,  perhaps,  not  the  most  seveTe  form  of  execution. 
In  Flanders,  monastic  ingenuity  had  invented  another  most 
painful  punishment  for  Waldenses  and  similar  malefactors. 
A  criminal  whose  guilt  had  been  established  by  the  hot  iron, 
hot  ploughshare,  boiling  kettle,  or  other  logical  proof,  waa 
stripped  and  bound  to  the  stake: — he  was  then  flayed,  from 
the  neck  to  the  navel,  while  swarms  of  bees  were  let  loose  to 
fasten  upon  his  bleeding  flesh  and  torture  him  to  a  death  of 
exquisite  agony. 

Nevertheless  heresy  increased  in  the  face  of  oppression. 
The  Scriptures,  translated  by  Waldo  into  French,  were  ren- 
dered into  Netherland  rhyme,  and  the  converts  to  the  Vau- 
dois  doctrine  increased  in  numbers  and  boldness.  At  the 
same  time  the  power  and  luxury  of  the  clergy  was  waxing 
daily.  The  bishops  of  Utrecht,  no  longer  the  defenders  of 
the  people  against  arbitrary  power,  conducted  themselves  like 
little  Popes.  Yielding  in  dignity  neither  to  king  nor  kaiser, 
they  exacted  homage  from  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the 
Netheriands.  The  clerical  ordcfr  became  the  most  privileged 
of  all.  The  accused  priest  refused  to  acknowledge  the  tem- 
poral tribunals.  The  protection  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  was 
extended  over  all  criminals  and  fugitives  from  justice — ^a 
beneficent  result  in  those  sanguinary  ages,  even  if  its  roots 
were  sacerdotal  pride.  To  establish  an  accusation  against 
a  bishop,  seventy-two  witnesses  were  necessary;  against  a 
deacon,  twenty-seven;  against  an  inferior  dignitary,  seven; 
while  two  were  sufficient  to  convict  a  layman.  The  power 
to  read  and  write  helped  the  clergy  to  much  wealth.  Privi- 
leges and  charters  from  petty  princes,  gifts  and  devises  from 
private  persons,  were  documents    which    few,  save  ecclesi- 
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astics^  could  draw  or  dispute.  Not  content,  moreover^  with 
their  territories  and  their  tithings,  the  churchmen  perpetual- 
ly devised  new  burdens  upon  the  peasantry.  Ploughs,  sic- 
kles, horses,  oxen,  all  implements  of  husbandry,  were  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  toiled  not,  but  who  gathered  into 
bams.  In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century,  many  religious 
houses,  richly  endowed  with  lands  and  other  property,  were 
founded  in  the  Netherlands.  Was  hand  or  voice  raised 
against  clerical  encroachment — ^the  priests  held  ever  in  readi- 
ness a  deadly  weapon  of  defence:  a  blasting  anathema  was 
thundered  against  their  antagonist,  and  smote  him  into  sub- 
mission. The  disciples  jof  Him  who  ordered  his  followers 
to  bless  their  persecutors,  and  to  love  their  enemies,  invented 
such  Christian  formulas  as  these: — ^'In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Qhost,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
John  the  Baptist,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  all  other  Saints  in 
Heaven,  do  we  curse  and  cut  off  from  our  Communion  hini 
who  has  thus  rebelled  against  us.  May  the  curse  strike  him 
in  liis  house,  barn,  bed,  field,  path,  city,  castle.  May  he 
be  cursed  in  battle,  accursed  in  praying,  in  speaking,  in  si- 
lence, in  eating,  in  drinking,  in  sleeping.  May  he  be  ac- 
cursed in  his  taste,  hearing,  smell,  and  tdl  his  senses.  May 
the  curse  blast  his  eyes,  head,  and  his  body,  from  his  crown 
to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  I  conjure  you.  Devil,  and  all  your 
imps,  that  you  take  no  rest  till  you  have  brought  him  to 
eternal  shame;  till  he  is  destroyed  by  drowning  or  hanging, 
till  he  is  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  or  consumed  by  fire. 
Let  his  children  become  orphans,  his  wife  a  widow.  I  com- 
mand you.  Devil,  and  all  your  imps,  that  even  as  I  now  blow 
out  these  torches,  you  do  immediately  extinguish  the  light 
from  his  eyes.  So  be  it — so  be  it.  Amen.  Amen.'^  So 
speaking,  the  curser  was  wont  to  blow  out  two  waxen  torches 
which  he  held  in  his  hands,  and,  with  this  practical  illustra- 
tion, the  anathema  was  complete. 

Such  insane  ravings,  even  in  the  mouth  of  some  impotent 
beldame,  were  enough  to  excite  a  shudder,  but  in  that  dreary 
epoch,  these  curses  from  the  lips  of  clergymen  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  draw  down  celestial  lightning  upon  the  head,  not 
of  the  blasphemer,  but  of  his  victim.  Men,  who  trembled 
neither  at  sword  nor  fire,  cowered  like  slaves  before  such  hor- 
rid imprecations^  uttered  by  tongues  gifted,  as  it  seemed, 
with  superhuman  power.  Their  fellow-men  shrank  from 
the  wretches  thus  blasted,  and  refused  communication  with 
them  as  imclean  and  abhorred. 
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By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the  clerical 
power  was  ahready  beginning  to  dechne.  It  was  not  the 
corruption  of  the  Church,  but  its  enormous  wealth  which 
engendered  the  hatred,  with  which  it  was  by  many  regarded. 
Temporal  princes  and  haughty  barons  began  to  dispute  the 
right  of  ecclesiastics  to  enjoy  vast  estates,  while  refusing  the 
burden  of  taxation,  and  unable  to  draw  a  sword  for  the  com- 
mon defence.  At  this  period,  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  of 
Holland,  and  other  Netherland  sovereigns,  issued  decrees, 
forbidding  clerical  institutions  from  acquiring  property,  by 
devise,  gift,  purchase,  or  any  other  mode.  The  downfall  of 
the  rapacious  and  licentious  knight&-templar  in  the  provinces 
and  throughout  Europe,  was  another  severe  blow  administer- 
ed at  the  same  time.  The  attacks  upon  Church  abuses  re- 
doubled in  boldness,  as  its  authority  declined.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  doctrines  of  Wicklif  had 
made  great  progress  in  the  land.  Early  in  the  fifteenth,  the 
executions  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  produce  the  Bo- 
hemian rebellion.  The  Pope  proclaims  a  crusade  against 
the  Hussites.  Knights  and  prelates,  esquires  and  citizens, 
enlist  in  the  sacred  cause,  throughout  Holland  and  its  sister 
provinces;  but  many  Netherlanders,  who  had  felt  the  might 
of  Ziska's  arm,  come  back,  feeling  more  sympathy  with  the 
heresy  which  they  had  attacked,  than  with  the  Church  for 
which  they  had  battled. 

Meantime  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Netherland  sover- 
eigns upon  clerical  rights  to  hold  or  acquire  property,  become 
more  stem  and  more  general.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  cause  of  Beformation  takes  a 
colossal  stride  in  advance.  A  Bible,  which,  before,  had  cost 
five  hundred  crowns,  now  cost  but  five.  The  people  acquire 
the  power  of  reading  6od*s  Word,  or  of  hearing  it  read,  for 
themselves.  The  light  of  truth  cUspels  the  clouds  of  super- 
stition, as  by  a  new  revelation.  The  Pope  and  his  monks 
are  found  to  bear,  very  often,  but  fain  resemblance  to  Jesus 
and  his  apostles.  Moreover,  the  instinct  of  self-interest 
sharpens  the  eye  of  the  public.  Many  greedy  priests,  of  lower 
rank,  had  turned  shop-keepers  in  the  Netherlands,  and  were 
growing  rich  by  selling  their  wares,  exempt  from  taxation,  at 
a  lower  rate  than  lay  hucksters  could  afford.  The  benefit  of 
clergy,  thus  taking  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  many, 
excites  jealousy;  the  more  so,  as,  besides  their  miscellaneous, 
bu3ines8,  the  reverend  traders  have  a  most  lucrative  branch 
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of  commerce  from  which  other  merchants  are  excluded.  The 
sale  of  absolutions  was  the  source  of  large  fortunes  to  the 
priests.  The  enormous  impudence  of  this  traffic  almost  ex- 
ceeds belief.  Throughout  the  Netherlands^  the  price  current 
of  the  wares  thus  offered  for  sale,  was  published  in  every 
town  and  village.  God's  pardon  for  crimes  already  com- 
mitted, or  about  to  be  committed,  was  advertised  according 
to  a  graduated  tariff.  Thus,  poisoning,  for  example,  was 
absolved  for  eleven  ducats,  six  livres  toumois.  Absolution 
for  incest  was  afforded  at  thirty-six  livres,  three  ducats.  Per- 
jury oame  to  seven  livres  and  three  carlines.  Pardon  for 
murder,  if  not  by  poison,  was  cheaper.  Even  a  parricide 
could  buy  forgiveness  at  God's  tribunal  at  one  ducat,  four 
livres,  eight  carlines.  Henry  de  Montfort,  in  the  year  1448, 
purchased  absolution  tos  that  crime  at  that  price.  Was  it 
strange  that  a  century  or  so  of  this  kind  of  work  should  pro- 
duce a  Luther?  Was  it  unnatural  that  plain  people,  who 
loved  the  ancient  Church,  should  rather  desire  to  see  her 
purged  of  such  blasphemous  abuses,  than  to  hear  of  St. 
Peter's  dome  rising  a  little  nearer  to  the  clouds  on  these  pro- 
ceeds of  commuted  crime? 

At  the  same  time,  while  ecclesiastical  abuses  are  thus 
augmenting,  ecclesiastical  power  is  diminishing  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. The  Church  is  no  longer  able  to  protect  itself 
against  the  secular  arm.  The  halcyon  days  of  ban,  book,  and 
candle,  are  gone.  In  1459  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy  pro- 
hibits the  churches  from  affording  protection  to  fugitives. 
Charles  the  Bold,  in  whose  eyes  nothing  is  sacred  save  war 
and  the  means  of  making  it,  lays  a  heavy  impost  upon  all 
clerical  property.  Upon  being  resisted,  he  enforces  collection 
with  the  armed  hand.  The  sword  and  the  pen,  strength  and 
intellect,  no  longer  the  exclusive  servants  or  instruments  of 
priestcraft,  are  both  in  open  revolt.  Charles  the  Bold  storms 
one  fortress,  Doctor  Grandf ort,  of  Groningen,  batters  another. 
This  learned  Frisian,  called  ^^the  light  of  the  world,"  friend 
and  compatriot  of  the  great  Rudolph  Agricola,  preaches 
throughout  the  provinces,  uttering  bold  denunciations  of 
ecclesiastical  error.  He  even  disputes  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  denies  the  utility  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  inveighs 
against  the  whole  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  absolution. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reform- 
ation was  actually  alive.  The  name  of  Erasmus  of  Rotter- 
dam was  already  celebrated;  the  man,  who,  according  to 
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Grotiufl,  "so  well  showed  the  road  to  a  reasonable  reforma- 
tion." But  if  Erasmus  showed  the  road,  he  certainly  did  not 
travel  far  upon  it  himself.  Perpetual  type  of  the  quietist,  the 
moderate  man^  he  censured  the  errors  of  the  Church  with  dis- 
crimination and  gentleness^  as  if  Borgianism  had  not  been 
too  long  rampant  at  Rome^  as  if  men's  minds  throughout 
Christendom  were  not  too  deeply  stirred  to  be  satisfied  with 
mild  rebukes  against  sin,  eapecially  when  the  mild  rebuker 
was  in  receipt  of  livings  and  siedaries  from  the  sinner.  Instead 
of  rebukes,  the  age  wanted  reforms.  The  Sage  of  Rotterdam 
was  a  keen  observer,  a  shrewd  satirist,  but  a  moderate  moral- 
ist. He  loved  ease,  good  company,  the  soft  repose  of  princely 
palaces,  better  than  a  life  of  martyrdom  and  a  death  at  the 
stake.  He  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made,  as 
he  handsomely  confessed  on  more  than  one  occasion.  "Let 
others  affect  martyrdom,"  he  said,  "for  myself  I  am  unworthy 
of  the  honor;"  and,  at  another  time,  "I  am  not  of  a  mind," 
he  observed  "to  venture  my  life  for  the  truth^s  sake;  all  men 
have  not  strength  to  endure  the  martyr's  death.  For  myself, 
if  it  came  to  the  point,  I  should  do  no  better  than  Simon 
Peter."  Moderate  in  all  things,  he  would  have  liked,  he  said, 
to  live  without  eating  and  drinking,  although  he  never  found 
it  convenient  to  do  so,  and  he  rejoiced  when  advancing  age 
diminished  his  tendency  to  other  carnal  pleasures  in  which  he 
had  moderately  indulged.  Although  awake  to  the  abuses  of 
the  Church,  he  thought  Luther  going  too  fast  and  too  far. 
He  began  by  applauding — ended  by  censuring  the  monk  of 
Wittenberg.  The  Reformation  might  have  been  delayed  for 
centuries  had  Erasmus  and  other  moderate  men  been  the 
only  reformers.  He  will  long  be  honored  for  his  elegant 
Latinity.  Li  the  republic  of  letters,  his  efforts  to  infuse  a 
pure  tafite,  a  sound  criticism,  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
classic,  in  place  of  the  owlish  pedantry  which  had  so  long 
flapped  and  hooted  through  mediaeval  cloisters,  will  always  be 
hela  in  grateful  reverence.  In  the  history  of  the  religious 
Reformation,  his  name  seems  hardly  to  deserve  the  commend- 
ations of  Grotius. 

As  the  schifim  yawna,  more  and  more  ominously,  through- 
out Christendom,  the  Emperor  naturally  trembles.  Anxious  to 
save  the  state,  but  being  no  antique  Roman,  he  wishes  to 
close  the  gulf,  but  with  more  convenience  to  himself.  He 
conceives  the  highly  original  plan  of  combining  Church  and 
Empire  under  one  crown.    This  is  Maximilian's  scheme  for 
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Church  reformation.  An  hereditary  papacy,  a  perpetual 
pope-emperor,  the  Charlemagne  and  HUdebrand  systems 
united  and  simplified — ^thus  the  world  may  y«t  be  saved. 
^*Nothing  more  honorable,  nobler,  better,  could  happen  to 
us/'  writes  Maximilian  to  Paul  Lichtenstein  (September  16), 
1511),  "than  to  re-annex  the  said  popedom — which  properly 
belongs  to  us — ^to  our  Empire.  Cardinal  Adrian  approvee 
our  reasons  and  encourages  us  to  proceed,  being  of  opinion 
that  we  should  not  have  much  trouble  with  the  cardinals. 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  Pope  may  die  of  his  present 
sickness.  He  has  lost  his  appetite,  and  fills  himself  with  so 
much  drink  that  his  health  is  destroyed.  As  such  matters  can 
not  be  arranged  without  money,  we  have  promised  the  car- 
dinals, whom  we  expect  to  bring  over,  300,000  ducats,  which 
we  shall  raise  from  the  Fuggers,  and  make  payable  in  Bome 
upon  the  appointed  day.'' 

These  business-like  arrangements  he  communicates,  two 
days  afterwards,  in  a  secret  letter  to  his  daughter  Margai*et, 
and  already  exults  at  his  future  eminence,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next.  "We  are  sending  Monsieur  de  Gupce,"  he 
says,  "to  mak€  an  agreement  with  the  Pope,  that  we  may  be 
taken  as  coadjutor,  in  order  that,  upon  his  death,  we  may  be 
sure  of  the  papacy,  and,  afterwards,  of  becoming  a  saint.  After 
my  decease,  therefore,  you  will  be  constrained  to  adore  m^,  of 
which  /  shall  be  very  proud,  I  am  beginning  to  work  upon 
the  cardinals,  in  which  affair  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
ducats  will  be  of  great  service."  The  letter  was  signed, 
*Trom  the  hand  of  your  good  father,  Maximilian,  future 
Pope:' 

These  intrigues  are  not  destined,  however,  to  be  successful. 
Pope  Julius  lives  two  years  longer;  Leo  the  Tenth  succeeds; 
and,  as  Medici  are  not  much  prone  to  Church  reformation, 
some  other  scheme,  and  perhaps  some  other  reformer,  may  be 
wanted.  Meantime,  the  traffic  in  bulls  of  absolution  becomes 
more  horrible  than  ever.  Money  must  be  raised  to  supply 
the  magnificent  extravagance  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  Chris- 
tians, throughout  Europe,  are  offered  by  papal  authority, 
guarantees  of  forgiveness  for  every  imaginable  sin,  "even  for 
the  rape  of  God's  mother,  if  that  were  possible,"  together  with 
a  promise  of  life  eternal  in  Paradise,  all  upon  payment  of 
the  price  affixed  to  each  crime.  The  Netherlands,  like  other 
countries,  are  districted  and  farmed  for  the  collection  of  this 
papal  revenue.    Much  of  the  money  thus  raised,  remains  in 
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the  hands  of  the  vile  collectors.  Sincere  Cathulics,  wlio  love 
and  honor  the  ancient  religion,  shrink  with  horror  at  the 
spectacle  offered  on  every  side.  Criminals  buying  Paradise 
for  money,  monks  spending  the  money  thus  paid  in  gaming- 
houses, taverns,  and  brothels;  this  seems,  to  those  who  have 
studied  their  Testaments,  a  different  scheme  of  salvation  from 
the  one  promulgated  by  Christ.  There  has  evidently  been 
a  departure  from  the  system  of  the  earlier  Apostles.  Innocent 
conservative  souls  are  much  perplexed;  but,  at  last,  all  these 
infamies  arouse  a  giant  to  do  battle  with  the  giant  wrong. 
Martin  Luther  enters  the  lists,  all  alone,  armed  only  with  a 
quiver  filled  with  ninety-five  propositions,  and  a  bow  which 
can  send  them  all  over  Christendom  with  incredible  swiftness. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  ninety-five  propoeitions  have  flown 
through  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  are  found  in 
Jerusalem. 

At  the  beginning,  Erasmus  encourages  the  bold  friar.  So 
long  as  the  axe  is  not  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  which  bears 
the  poisonous  but  golden  fruit,  the  moderate  man  applauds 
the  blows.  "Luther's  cause  is  considered  odious,^*  writes 
Erasmus  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  "because  he  has,  at  the 
same  time  attacked  the  bellies  of  the  monks  and  the  bulls  of 
the  Pope.''  He  complains  that  the  zealous  man  had  been 
attacked  with  railing,  but  not  with  arguments.  He  fore- 
sees that  the  work  will  have  a  bloody  and  turbulent  result, 
but  imputes  the  principal  blame  to  -the  clergy.  "The 
priests  talk,"  said  he,  "of  absolution  in  such  terms,  that 
laymen  cannot  stomach  it.  Luther  has  been  for  nothing  more 
censured  than  for  making  little  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  for 
wishing  to  diminish  the  absolution  traffic;  for  having  a  low 
opinion  of  mendicant  orders,  and  for  respecting  scholastic 
opinions  less  than  the  gospels.  All  this  is  considered  intoler- 
able heresy." 

Erasmus,  however,  was  offending  both  parties.  A  swarm 
of  monks  were  already  buzzing  about  him  for  the  bold  lan- 
guage of  his  Commentaries  and  Dialogues.  He  was  called 
Errasmus  for  his  errors — ^Arasmus  because  he  would  plow  up 
sacred  things — ^Erasinus  because  he  had  written  himself  an 
ass — Behemoth,  Antichrist,  and  many  other  names  of  similar 
import.  Luther  was  said  to  have  bought  the  deadly  seed  in 
his  bam.  The  egg  had  been  laid  by  Erasmus,  hatched  by 
Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  reviled  for  not  taking 
side  manfully  with  the  reformer.    The  moderate  man  received 
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much  denunciation  from  zealots  on  either  side.  He  aoon 
clears  himself^  however,  from  all  suspicions  of  Lutheranism. 
He  is  appalled  at  the  fierce  conflict  which  rages  far  and  wide. 
He  becomes  querulous  as  the  mighty  besom  sweeps  away 
sacred  dust  and  consecrated  cobwebs.  '^Men  should  not 
attempt  every  thing  at  once/'  he  writes,  %ut  rather  step  by 
step.  That  which  men  can  not  improve  they  must  look  at 
through  the  fingers.  If  the  godlessness  of  mankind  requires 
such  fierce  physicians  as  Luther,  if  man  can  not  be  healed 
with  soothing  ointments  and  cooling  drinks,  let  us  hope  that 
Gk>d  will  comfort,  as  repentant,  those  whom  he  has  punished 
as  rebellious.  If  the  dove  of  Christ — ^not  the  owl  of  Minerva 
— would  only  fly  to  us,  some  measure  might  be  put  to  the 
madness  of  mankind.^' 

Meantime  the  man,  whose  talk  is  not  of  doves  and  owls,  the 
fierce  physician,  who  deals  not  with  ointments  and  cooling 
draughts,  strides  past  the  crowd  of  gentle  quacks  to  smite  the 
foul  disease.  Devils,  thicker  than  tiles  on  house-tops,  scare 
him  not  from  his  work.  Bans  and  bulls,  excommunications 
and  decrees  are  rained  upon  his  head.  The  paternal  Emperor 
sends  down  dire  edicts,  thicker  than  hail  upon  the  earth.  The 
Holy  Father  blasts  and  raves  from  Home.  Louvain  doctors 
denounce,  Louvain  hangmen  bum,  the  bitter,  blasphemous 
books.  The  immoderate  man  stands  firm  in  the  storm,  de- 
manding argument  instead  of  illogical  thunder;  shows  the 
hangman  and  the  people  too,  outside  the  Elster  gate  at 
Wittenberg,  that  papal  bulls  will  blaze  as  merrily  as  heretic 
scrolls.  What  need  of  allusion  to  events  which  changed  the 
world — which  every  child  has  learned — ^to  the  war  of  Titans, 
uprooting  of  hoary  trees  and  rock-ribbed  hills,  to  the  Worms 
diet.  Peasant  wars,  the  Patmos  of  Eisenach,  and  huge  wrest- 
lings with  the  Devil? 

Imperial  edicts  are  soon  employed  to  suppress  the  Beforma- 
tion  in  the  Netherlands  by  force.  The  provinces,  unfortu- 
nately, are  the  private  property  of  Charles,  his  paternal 
inheritance;  and  most  paternally,  according  to  his  view  of 
the  matter,  does  he  deal  with  them.  Germany  can  not  be 
treated  thus  summarily,  not  being  his  heritage.  ''As  it 
appears,"  says  the  edict  of  1621,  "that  the  aforesaid  Martin 
is  not  a  man,  but  a  devil  under  the  form  of  a  man,  and  clothed 
in  the  dress  of  a  priest,  the  better  to  bring  the  human  race  to 
hell  and  damnation,  therefore  all  his  disciples  and  converts 
are  to  be  punished  with  death  and   forfeiture  of  all  their 
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goods.''  This  was  succinct  and  intelligible.  The  bloody  edict 
issued  at  Worms,  without  even  a  pretence  of  sanction  by  the 
estates,  was  carried  into  immediate  effect.  The  papal  inqui- 
sition was  introduced  into  the  provinces  to  assist  its  opera- 
tions. The  bloody  work,  for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  is 
mainly  distinguished  in  the  Netherlands,  now  began.  On 
July  1,  in  1523,  two  Augustine  monks  were  burned  at  Brus- 
sels, the  first  victims  to  Lutheranism  in  the  provinces.  Eras- 
mus observed,  with  a  sigh,  that  ^^two  had  been  burned  at 
Brussels,  and  that  the  city  now  began  strenuously  to  favor 
Lutheranism.'' 

Pope  Adrian  the  Sixth,  the  Netherland  boat-maker's  son 
and  the  Emperor's  ancient  tutor,  was  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
sins  of  churchmen.  The  humble  scholar  of  Utrecht  was,  at 
least,  no  Borgia.  At  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  summoned  to 
put  down  Luther,  the  honest  Pope  declared  roundly,  through 
the  Bishop  of  Fabriane,  that  "these  disorders  had  sprung 
from  the  sins  of  men,  more  especially  from  the  sins  of  priests 
and  prelates.  Even  in  the  holy  chair,"  said  he,  "many  hor- 
rible crimes  have  been  committed.  Many  abuses  have  grown 
up  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  contagious  disease,  spread- 
ing from  the  head  to  the  members — from  the  Pope  to  lesser 
prelates — has  spread  far  and  wide,  so  that  scarcely  any  one 
is  to  be  found  who  does  right,  and  who  is  free  from  infection. 
Nevertheless,  the  evils  have  become  so  ancient  and  manifold, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  step  by  step." 

In  those  paflsionate  days,  the  ardent  reformers  were  as 
much  outraged  by  this  pregnant  confession  as  the  ecclesi- 
astics. It  would  indeed  be  a  slow  process,  they  thought,  to 
move  step  by  step  in  the  Reformation,  if  between  each  step, 
a  whole  century  was  to  intervene.  In  vain  did  the  gentle 
pontiff  call  upon  Erasmus  to  assuage  the  stormy  sea  with  his 
smooth  rhetoric.  The  Sage  of  Rotterdam  was  old  and  sickly; 
his  day  was  over.  Adrian's  head,  too,  languishes  beneath  the 
triple  crown  but  twenty  months.  He  dies  September  13, 1523, 
having  arrived  at  the  conviction,  according  to  his  epitaph' 
that  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life  was  to  have  reigned! 

Another  edict,  published  in  the  Netherlands,  forbids  all 
private  assemblies  for  devotion;  all  reading  of  the  scriptures* 
all  discussions  within  one's  own  doors  concerning  faith  the 
sacraments,  the  papal  authority,  or  other  religious  matter 
under  penalty  of  death.  The  edicts  were  no  dead  letter.  The 
fires  were  kept  constantly   supplied    with   human   fuel  by 
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monkBy  who  knew  the  art  of  burning  reformers  better  than 
that  of  arguing  witih  them.  The  Bcaffold  was  not  most  con- 
clusive of  syllogisms,  and  used  upon  all  occasions.  Still  the 
people  remained  unconvinced.  Thousands  of  burned  heretics 
had  not  made  a  single  convert. 

A  fresh  edict  renewed  and  sharpened  the  punishment  for 
reading  the  scriptures  in  private  or  public.  At  the  same  time, 
the  violent  personal  altercation  between  Luther  and  Erasmus, 
upon  predestination,  together  with  the  bitter  dispute  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli  concerning  the  real  presence,  did  more  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  Beformation  than  ban  or  edict, 
sword  or  fire.  The  spirit  of  humanity  hung  her  head,  finding 
that  the  bold  reformer  had  only  a  new  dogma  in  place  of  the 
old  ones,  seeing  that  dissenters,  in  their  turn,  were  sometimes 
as  ready  as  papists,  with  aze,  fagot,  and  excommunication.  In 
1526,  Felix  Mants,  the  anabaptist,  is  drowned  at  Zurich,  in 
obedience  to  Zwingli's  pithy  formula — Qui  iierum  mergit  met- 
gatur.  Thus  the  anabaptists,  upon  their  first  appearance, 
were  exposed  to  the  fires  of  the  Church  and  the  water  of  the 
ZwingUans. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anabaptist  delusion  was  so  ridic- 
ulous and  so  loathsome,  as  to  palliate  or  at  least  render  intel- 
ligible the  wrath  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  all  par- 
ties. The  turbulence  of  the  sect  was  alarming  to  constituted 
authorities^  its  bestiality  disgraceful  to  the  cause  of  religious 
reformation.  The  leaders  were  among  the  most  depraved 
of  human  creatures,  as  much  distinguished  for  licentiousness, 
blasphemy  and  cruelty  as  their  followers  for  grovelling  super- 
stition. The  evil  spirit,  driven  out  of  Luther,  seemed,  in 
orthodox  eyes,  to  have  taken  possession  of  a  herd  of  swine. 
The  Germans,  Muncer  and  Hoifmann,  had  been  succeeded, 
as  chief  prophets,  by  a  dutch  baker,  named  Matthiszoon,  of 
Haarlem;  who  announced  himself  as  Enoch.  Chief  of  this 
man's  disciples  was  the  notorious  John  Boccold,  of  Leyden. 
Under  the  government  of  this  prophet,  the  anabaptists  mas- 
tered the  city  of  Munster.  Here  they  confiscated  property, 
plundered  churches,  violated  females,  murdered  men  who  re- 
fused to  join  the  gang,  and,  in  brief,  practised  all  the  enor- 
mities which  humanity  alone  can  conceive  or  perpetrate. 
The  prophet  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Sion,  and  sent  out 
apostles  to  preach  his  doctrines  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Polygamy  being  a  leading  article  of  the  system,  he 
exemplified  the  principle  by  marrying  fourteen  wives.    Of 
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these,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Matthiszoon  was  chief,  was  call- 
ed the  Queen  of  Sion,  and  wore  a  golden  crown.  The  pro- 
phet made  many  fruitless  efforts  to  seize  Amsterdam  and  Ley- 
den.  The  anned  invasion  of  the  anabaptists  was  repelled, 
but  their  contagious  madness  spread.  The  plague  broke 
forth  in  Amsterdam.  On  a  cold  winter's  night,  (February, 
1535),  seven  men  and  five  women,  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  threw  off  their  clothes  and  rushed  naked  and  raving 
through  the  streets,  shrieking,  "Woe,  woe,  woe!  the  wrath  of 
Qod,  the  wrath  of  God!^^  When  arrested,  they  obstinately  re- 
fused to  put  on  clothing.  ^TVe  are,"  they  observed,  "the  naked 
truth."  In  a  day  or  two,  these  furious  lunatics,  who  certain- 
ly deserved  a  madhouse  rather  than  the  scaffold,  were  all  exe- 
cuted. The  numberd  of  the  sect  increased  with  the  martyr- 
dom to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  the  disorder  spread  to 
every  part  of  the  Netherlands.  Many  were  put  to  death  in 
lingering  torments,  but  no  perceptible  effect  was  produced 
by  the  chastisement.  Meantime  the  great  chief  of  the  sect, 
the  prophet  John,  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  Bishop  of 
Munster,  who  recovered  his  city  and  caused  the  "King  of 
Sion"  to  be  pinched  to  death  with  red-hot  tongs. 

Unfortunately,  the  severity  of  government  was  not  wreak- 
ed alone  upon  the  prophet  and  his  mischievous  crew.  Thou- 
sands and  ten-thousands  of  virtuous,  well-disposed  men 
and  women,  who  had  as  little  sympathy  with  anabaptistical 
as  with  Boman  depravity,  were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  un- 
der the  sanguinary  rule  of  Charles,  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
1533,  Queen  Dowager  Mary  of  Hungary,  sister  of  the  Em- 
peror, Regent  of  the  provinces,  the  "Christian  widow"  ad- 
mired by  Erasmus,  wrote  to  her  brother  that  "in  her  opinion 
all  heretics,  whether  repentant  or  not,  should  be  prosecuted 
with  such  severity  as  that  error  might  be,  at  once,  extinguish- 
ed, care  being  only  taken  that  the  provinces  were  not  en- 
tirely depopulated."  With  this  humane  limitation,  the 
"Christian  widow"  cheerfully  set  herself  to  superintend  as 
foul  and  wholesale  a  system  of  murder  as  was  ever  organized. 
In  1535,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  at  Brussels,  condemning 
all  heretics  to  death;  repentant  males  to  be  executed  with  the 
sword,  repentant  females  to  be  buried  alive,  the  obstinate, 
of  both  sexes,  to  be  burned.  This  and  similar  edicts  were 
the  law  of  the  land  for  twenty  years,  and  rigidly  enforced. 
Imperial  and  papal  persecution  continued  its  deadly  work 
witii  such  diligence  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  limits 
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set  by  the  Eegent  Mary  might  not  be  overstepped.  In  the 
midst  of  the  carnage,  the  Emperor  sent  for  his  son  Philip, 
that  he  might  receive  the  fealty  of  the  Netherlands  as  their 
future  lord  and  master.  Contemporaneously,  a  new  edict 
was  published  at  Brussels  (April  29th,  1649),  confirming  and 
re-enacting  all  previous  decrees  in  their  most  severe  provi- 
sions. Thus  stood  religious  matters  in  the  Netherlands  at 
the  epoch  of  the  imperial  abdication. 

XIII. 

The  civil  institutions  of  the  country  had  assumed  their  last 
provincial  form,  in  the  Burgundo-Austrian  epoch.  As  al- 
ready stated,  their  tendency,  at  a  later  period  a  vicious  one, 
was  to  substitute  fictitious  personages  for  men.  A  chain  of 
corporations  was  wound  about  the  liberty  of  the  Netherlands; 
yet  that  liberty  had  been  originally  sustained  by  the  system  in 
which  it,  one  day,  might  be  strangled.  The  spirit  of  local 
self-government,  always  the  life-blood  of  liberty,  was  often 
excessive  in  its  maniiestatioiis.  The  centrifugal  force  had 
been  too  much  developed,  and,  combining  with  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  corporations,  had  often  made  the  nation  weak 
against  a  common  foe.  Instead  of  popular  rights  there  were 
state  rights,  for  the  large  cities,  with  extensive  districts  and 
villages  under  their  government,  were  rather  petty  states  than 
municipalities.  Although  the  supreme  legislative  and  execu- 
tive functions  belonged  to  the  sovereign,  yet  each  city  made 
its  laws,  and  possessed,  beside,  a  body  of  statutes  and  regu- 
lations, made  from  time  to  time  by  its  own  authority  and 
confirmed  by  the  prince.  Thus  a  large  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  nation  shared  practically  in  the  legislative  functions, 
which,  technically,  it  did  not  claim;  nor  had  the  requirements 
of  society  made  constant  legislation  so  necessary,  as  that  to 
exclude  the  people  from  the  work  was  to  enslave  the  country. 
There  was  popular  power  enough  to  effect  much  good,  but  it 
was  widely  scattered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  confined  in  arti- 
ficial forms.  The  guilds  were  vassals  of  the  towns,  the  towns, 
vassals  of  the  feudal  lord.  The  guild  voted  in  the  "broad 
council'^  of  the  city  as  one  person;  the  city  voted  in  the  es- 
tates as  one  person.  The  people  of  the  United  Netherlands 
was  the  personage  yet  to  be  invented.  It  was  a  privilege, 
not  a  right,  to  exercise  a  handiwork,  or  to  participate  in  the 
action  of  the  government.     Yet  the  mass  of  privileges  was  so 
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large,  the  shareholders  so  numerous,  that  practically  the 
towns  were  republics.  The  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  large  number  of  the  people.  Industry  and  intelligence  led 
to  wealth  and  power.  This  was  great  progress  from  the 
general  servitude  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
against  arbitrary  rule.  Loftier  ideas  of  human  rights, 
larger  conceptions  of  commerce,  have  taught  mankind,  in 
later  days,  the  difference  between  liberties  and  liberty,  be- 
tween guilds  and  free  competition.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
the  principle  of  mercantile  association,  in  the  middle  ages, 
which  protected  the  infant  steps  of  human  freedom  and 
human  industry  against  violence  and  wrong.  Moreover,  at 
this  period,  the  tree  of  municipal  life  was  still  green  and 
vigorous.  The  healthful  flow  of  sap  from  the  humblest  roota 
to  the  most  verdurous  branches  indicated  the  internal  sound- 
ness of  the  core,  and  provided  for  the  constant  development 
of  exterior  strength.  The  road  to  political  influence  was 
open  to  all,  not  by  right  of  birth,  but  through  honorable  ex- 
ertion of  heads  and  hands. 

The  chief  city  of  the  Netherlands,  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  world,  was  Antwerp.  In  the  North  and  East  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Hanseatic  league  had  withered  with  the  revolution 
in  commerce.  At  the  South,  the  splendid  marble  channels, 
through  which  the  overland  India  trade  had  been  conducted 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  few  stately  cities,  were  now  dry, 
the  great  aqueducts  ruinous  and  deserted.  Verona,  Venice, 
Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Bruges,  were  sinking,  but  Antwerp, 
with  its  deep  and  convenient  river,  stretched  its  arm  to  the 
ocean  and  caught  the  golden  prize,  as  it  fell  from  its  sister 
cities'  grasp.  The  city  was  so  ancient  fliat  its  genealogists, 
with  ridiculous  gravity,  ascended  to  a  period  two  centuries 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  discovered  a  giant,  rejoicing  in 
the  classic  name  of  Antigonus,  established  on  the  Scheld. 
This  patriarch  exacted  one-half  the  merchandise  of  all  navi- 
gators who  passed  his  castle,  and  was  accustomed  to  amputate 
and  cast  into  the  river  the  right  hands  of  those  who  infringed 
this  simple  tariff.  Thus  Haiid-werpen,  hand-throwing,  be- 
came Antwerp,  and  hence,  two  hands,  in  the  escutcheon  of 
the  city,  were  ever  held  up  in  heraldic  attestation  of  the 
truth.  The  giant  was,  in  his  turn,  thrown  into  the  Scheld 
by  a  hero,  named  Brabo,  from  whose  exploits  Brabant  derived 
its  name;  "rfc  quo  Brdbonica  iellus."  But  for  these  antiquar- 
ian researches,  a  simpler  derivation  of  the  name  would  seem 
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an  V  wtrfy  %n  the  wharf/'  It  had  now  become  the  principal 
entrepdt  and  exchange  of  Europe.  The  Fuggers,  Velsens^ 
OstettSy  of  Germany,  the  Gualterotti  and  Bonyisi  of  Italy, 
and  many  other  great  mercantile  houses  were  there  establish- 
ed. No  city,  except  Paris,  surpassed  it  in  population,  none 
approached  it  in  commercial  splendor.  Its  government  was 
very  free.  The  sovereign,  as  Marquis  of  Antwerp,  was  sol- 
emnly sworn  to  govern  according  to  the  ancient  charters  and 
laws.  The  stadholder,  as  his  representative,  shared  his  au- 
thority with  the  four  estates  of  the  city.  The  Senate  of 
eighteen  members  was  appointed  by  the  stadholder  out  of  a 
quadruple  number  nominated  by  the  Senate  itself  and  by  the 
fourth  body,  called  the  Borgery..  Half  the  board  was  thus 
renewed  annually.  It  exercised  executive  and  appellate  judi- 
cial functions,  appointed  two  burgomasters,  and  two  pen- 
sionaries or  legal  councillors,  and  also  selected  the  lesser 
magistrates  and  officials  of  the  city.  The  board  of  ancients 
or  ex-senators,  held  their  seats  ex  officio.  The  twenty-six 
ward  masters,  appointed,  two  from  each  ward,  by  the  Senate 
on  nomination  by  the  wards,  formed  the  third  estate.  Their 
especial  business  was  to  enrol  the  militia  and  to  attend  to  its 
mustering  and  training.  The  deans  of  the  guilds,  fifty-four 
in  number,  two  from  each  guild,  selected  by  the  Senate,  from 
a  triple  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the  guilds,  composed 
the  fourth  estate.  This  influential  body  was  always  assem- 
bled in  the  broad-council  of  the  city.  Their  duty  was  like- 
wise to  conduct  the  examination  of  candidates  claiming  ad- 
mittance to  any  guild  and  offering  specimens  of  art  or  handi- 
work, to  superintend  the  general  affairs  of  the  guilds  and  to 
regulate  disputes. 

There  were  also  two  important  functionaries,  representing 
the  king  in  criminal  and  civil  matters.  The  Vicarius  capi- 
talis,  Scultetus,  Schout,  Sheriff,  or  Margrave,  took  prece- 
dence of  all  magistrates.  His  business  was  to  superintend 
criminal  arrests,  trials,  and  executions.  The  Vicarius  civilis 
was  called  the  Amman,  and  his  office  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  Podestit  in  the  Frisian  and  Italian  republics.  His 
duties  were  nearly  similar,  in  civil,  to  those  of  his  colleague, 
in  criminal  matters. 

These  four  branches,  with  their  functionaries  and  depend- 
ents, composed  the  commonwealth  of  Antwerp.  Assembled 
together  in  council,  they  constituted  the  great  and  general 
court.  No  tax  could  be  imposed  by  the  sovereign,  except 
with  consent  of  the  four  branches,  all  voting  separately. 
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The  personal  and  domiciliary  rights  of  the  citizen  were 
Bcrupulously  guarded.  The  Schont  could  only  make  arrests 
with  the  Burgomaster's  warrant,  and  was  obliged  to  bring 
the  accused^  within  three  days,  before  the  judges,  whose 
courts  were  open  to  the  public. 

The  condition  of  the  population  was  prosperous.  There 
were  but  few  poor,  and  those  did  not  seek  but  were  sought  by 
the  almoners.  The  schools  were  excellent  and  cheap.  It 
was  difficult  to  find  a  child  of  sufficient  age  who  could  not 
read,  write,  and  speak,  at  least,  two  languages.  The  sons  of 
the  wealthier  citizens  completed  their  education  at  Louvain, 
Douay,  Paris,  or  Padua. 

The  city  itself  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe. 
Placed  upon  a  plain  along  the  banks  of  the  Scheld,  shaped 
like  a  bent  bow  with  the  river  for  its  string,  it  enclosed  with- 
in its  walls  some  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  Christendom. 
The  world-renowned  church  of  N6tre  Dame,  the  stately  Ex- 
change where  five  thousand  merchants  daily  congregated, 
prototype  of  all  similar  establishments  throughout  the  world, 
the  capacious  mole  and  port  where  twenty-five  hundred  ves- 
sels were  often  seen  at  once,  and  where  five  hundred  made 
their  daily  entrance  or  departure,  were  all  establishments 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  rival  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  municipal  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  powers  of 
the  Estates-general  were  limited.  The  members  of  that  con- 
gress were  not  representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  but  mere- 
ly a  few  ambassadors  from  individual  provinces.  This  indi- 
viduality was  not  always  composed  of  the  same  ingredients. 
Thus,  Holland  consisted  of  two  members,  or  branches — ^the 
nobles  and  the  six  chief  cities;  Flanders  of  four  branches — 
the  cities,  namely,  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  the  "freedom 
of  Bruges;"  Brabant  of  Louvain,  Brussels,  Bois  le  Due,  and 
Antwerp,  four  great  cities,  without  representation  of  nobility 
or  clergy;  Zeeland,  of  one  clerical  person,  the  abbot  of  Middel- 
burg,  one  noble,  the  Marquis  of  Veer  and  Vliessingen,  and 
six  chief  cities;  Utrecht,  of  three  branches — ^the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  and  five  cities.  These,  and  other  provinces,  constitu- 
ted in  similar  manner,  were  supposed  to  be  actually  present  at 
the  diet  when  assembled.  The  chief  business  of  the  states- 
general  was  financial;  the  sovereign,  or  his  stadholder,  only 
obtaining  supplies  by  making  a  request  in  person^  while  any 
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single  city,  as  branch  of  a  province,  had  a  right  to  refuse  the 
grant. 

XIV. 

Education  had  felt  the  onward  movement  of  the  country 
and  the  times.  The  whole  83rstem  was,  however,  pervaded 
by  the  monastic  spirit,  which  had  originally  preserved  all 
learning  from  annihilation,  but  which  now  kept  it  wrapped  in 
the  ancient  cerecloths,  and  stiffening  in  the  stony  sarcopha- 
gus of  a  bygone  age.  The  university  of  Louvain  was  the 
chief  literary  institution  in  the  provinces.  It  had  been  es- 
tablished in  1423  by  Duke  John  IV.  of  Brabant.  Its  gov- 
ernment consisted  of  a  President  and  Senate,  forming  a  close 
corporation,  which  had  received  from  the  founder  all  his  own 
authority,  and  the  right  to  supply  their  own  vacancies.  The 
five  faculties  of  law,  canon  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  the 
arts,  were  cultivated  at  the  institution.  There  was,  besides, 
a  high  school  for  under  graduates,  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  place  reeked  with  pedantry,  and  the  character  of  the 
university  naturally  diffused  itself  through  other  scholastic 
establishments.  Nevertheless,  it  had  done  and  was  doing 
much  to  preserve  the  love  for  profound  learning,  while  the 
rapidly  advancing  spirit  of  commerce  was  attended  by  an 
ever  increasing  train  of  humanizing  arts. 

The  standard  of  culture  in  those  flourishing  cities  was  ele- 
vated, compared  with  that  observed  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
The  children  of  the  wealthier  classes  enjoyed  great  facilities 
for  education  in  all  the  great  capitals.  The  classics,  music, 
and  the  modem  languages,  particularly  the  French,  were 
universally  cultivated.  Nor  was  intellectual  cultivation  con- 
fined to  the  higher  orders.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  diffused 
to  a  remarkable  degree  among  the  hard-working  artisans  and 
handicraftsmen  of  the  great  cities. 

For  the  principle  of  association  had  not  confined  itself  ex- 
clusively to  politics  and  trade.  Besides  the  numerous  guilds 
by  which  citizenship  was  acquired  in  the  various  cities,  jiv^ere 
many  other  societies  for  mutual  improvement,  support,  or 
recreation.  The  great  secret,  architectural  or  masonic  bro- 
therhood of  Germany,  that  league  to  which  the  artistic  and 
patient  completion  of  the  magnificent  works  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  the  middle  ages  is  mainly  to  be  attributed,  had 
its  branches  in  nether  Germany,  and  explains  the  presence 
of  so  many  splendid  and  elaborately  finished  churches  in  the 
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provinces.  There  were  also  military  sodalities  of  Muske- 
teers, cross-bowmen,  archers,  swordsmen  in  every  town. 
Once  a  year  these  clubs  kept  holiday,  choosing  a  king,  who 
was  selected  for  his  prowess  and  skill  in  the  use  of  various 
weapons.  These  festivals,  always  held  with  great  solemnity 
and  rejoicing,  were  accompanied  by  many  exhibitions  of 
archery  and  swordsmanship.  The  people  were  not  likely, 
therefore,  voluntarily  to  abandon  that  privilege  and  duty  of 
freemen,  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  the  power  to  handle 
them. 

Another  and  most  important  collection  of  brotherhoods 
were  the  so-called  guilds  of  Rhetoric,  which  existed,  in 
greater  or  less  number,  in  all  the  principal  cities.  These 
were  associations  of  mechanics,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
their  leisure  with  poetical  effusions,  dramatic  and  musical 
exhibitions,  theatrical  processions,  and  other  harmless  and 
not  inelegant  recreations.  Such  chambers  of  rhetoric  came 
originally  in  the  fifteenth  century  from  France.  The  fact 
that  in  their  very  title  they  confounded  rhetoric  with  poetry 
and  the  drama  indicates  the  meagre  attainments  of  these 
early  "Bederykers."  In  the  outset  of  their  career  they  gave 
theatrical  exhibitions.  "King  Herod  and  his  Deeds"  was 
enacted  in  the  cathedral  at  Utrecht  in  1418.  The  associa- 
tions spread  with  great  celerity  throughout  the  Netherlands, 
and,  as  they  were  all  connected  with  each  other,  and  in  habits 
of  periodical  intercourse,  these  humble  links  of  literature 
were  of  great  value  in  drawing  the  people  of  the  provinces 
into  closer  union.  They  became,  likewise,  important  politi- 
cal engines.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Philip  the  Good,  their 
songs  and  lampoons  became  so  offensive  to  the  arbitrary  no- 
tions of  the  Burgundian  government,  as  to  cause  the  societies 
to  be  prohibited.  It  was,  however,  out  of  the  sovereign's 
power  permanently  to  suppress  institutions,  which  already 
partook  of  the  character  of  the  modem  periodical  press  com- 
bined with  functions  resembling  the  show  and  licence  of  the 
Athenian  drama.  Viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  literary 
criticism  their  productions  were  not  very  commendable  in 
taste,  conception,  or  execution.  To  torture  the  Muses  to 
madness,  to  wire-draw  poetry  through  inextricable  coils  of 
diflBcult  rhymes  and  impossible  measures;  to  hammer  one 
golden  grain  of  wit  into  a  sheet  of  infinite  platitude,  with 
frightful  ingenuity  to  construct  ponderous  anagrams  and 
preternatural  acrostics,  to  dazzle  the  vulgar  eye  with  tawdry 
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costumes,  and  to  tickle  the  yulgar  ear  with  virulent  person- 
alities, were  tendencies  which  perhaps  smacked  of  the  ham- 
mer, the  yard-stick  and  the  pincers,  and  gave  sufficient  proof, 
had  proof  been  necessary,  that  literature  is  not  one  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  that  poetry  can  not  be  manufactured  to  a 
profit  by  joint  stock  companies.  Yet,  if  the  style  of  these 
lucubrations  was  often  depraved,  the  artisans  rarely  received 
a  better  example  from  the  literary  institutions  above  them. 
It  was  not  for  guilds  of  mechanics  to  give  the  tone  to 
literature,  nor  were  their  efforts  in  more  execrable  taste  than 
the  emanations  from  the  pedants  of  Louvain.  The  ^Rhe- 
toricians'' are  not  responsible  for  all  the  bad  taste  of  their 
generation.  The  gravest  historians  of  the  Netherlands  often 
relieved  their  elephantine  labors  by  the  most  asinine  gambols, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  bustling  weavers 
and  cutlers  should  excel  their  Uterary  superiors  in  taste  or 
elegance. 

Philip  the  Fair  enrolled  himself  as  a  member  in  one  of 
these  societies.  It  may  easily  be  inferred,  therefore,  that 
they  had  already  become  bodies  of  recognized  importance. 
The  rhetorical  chambers  existed  in  the  most  obscure  villages. 
The  number  of  yards  of  Flemish  poetry  annually  manufac- 
tured and  consumed  throughout  the  provinces  almost  exceed 
belief.  The  societies  had  regular  constitutions.  Their  pre- 
siding officers  were  called  kings,  princes,  captains,  arch- 
deacons, or  rejoiced  in  similar  high-sounding  names.  Each 
chamber  had  its  treasurer,  its  buffoon,  and  its  standard-bear- 
er for  public  processions.  Each  had  its  peculiar  title  or 
blazon,  as  the  Lily,  the  Marigold,  or  the  Violet,  with  an  ap- 
propriate motto.  By  the  year  1493,  the  associations  had  be- 
come so  important,  that  Philip  the  Fair  summoned  them  all 
to  a  general  assembly  at  Mechlin.  Here  they  were  organized, 
and  formally  incorporated  under  the  general  supervision  of 
an  upper  or  mother-society  of  Rhetoric,  consisting  of  fifteen 
members,  and  called  by  the  title  of  ^'Jesus  with  the  balsam 
flower." 

The  sovereigns  were  always  anxious  to  conciliate  these  in- 
fluential guil&  by  becoming  members  of  them  in  person, 
like  the  players,  the  Rhetoricians  were  the  brief  abstract  and 
chronicle  of  the  time,  and  neither  prince  nor  private  person 
desired  their  ill-report.  It  had,  indeed,  been  Philip's  inten- 
tion to  convert  them  into  engines  for  the  arbitrary  purposes 
of  his  house,  but  fortunately  the  publicly  organized  societies 
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were  not  the  only  chambers.  On  the  contrary,  the  nnchart- 
ered  guilds  were  the  most  numerous  and  influential.  They 
exercised  a  vast  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  religious 
reformation,  and  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the  Netherlands. 
They  ridiculed,  with  their  farces  and  their  satires,  the  vices 
of  the  clergy.  They  dramatized  tyranny  for  public  execra- 
tion. It  was  also  not  surprising,  that  among  the  leaders  of 
the  wild  anabaptists  who  disgraced  the  great  revolution  in 
church  and  state  by  their  hideous  antics,  should  be  found 
many  who,  like  David  of  Delft,  John  of  Leyden,  and  others, 
had  been  members  of  rhetorical  chambers.  The  genius  for 
mummery  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  transplanted  from  its 
sphere,  and  exerting  itself  for  purposes  of  fraud  and  licen- 
tiousness, was  as  baleful  in  its  effed»  as  it  was  healthy  in  its 
original  manifestations.  Such  exhibitions  were  but  the  ex- 
crescences of  a  system  which  had  borne  good  fruit.  These 
literary  guilds  befitted  and  denoted  a  people  which  was  alive, 
a  people  which  had  neither  sunk  to  sleep  in  the  lap  of  mater- 
ial prosperity,  nor  abased  itself  in  the  sty  of  ignorance  and  po- 
litical servitude.  The  spirit  of  liberty  pervaded  these  rude 
but  not  illiterate  assemblies,  and  her  fair  proportions  were 
distinctly  visible,  even  through  the  somewhat  grotesque  garb 
which  she  thus  assumed. 

The  great  leading  recreations  which  these  chambers  af- 
forded to  themselves  and  the  public,  were  the  periodic  jubi- 
lees which  they  celebrated  in  various  capital  cities.  All  the 
guilds  of  rhetoric  throughout  the  Netherlands  were  then 
invited  to  partake  and  to  compete  in  magnificent  processions, 
brilliant  costumes,  living  pictures,  charades,  and  other  ani- 
mated, glittering  groups,  and  in  trials  of  dramatic  and  poetic 
skill,  all  arranged  under  the  superintendence  of  the  particular 
association  which,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  borne  away  the 
prize.    Such  jubilees  were  called  *'lind-jewels." 

From  the  amusements  of  a  people  may  be  gathered  much 
that  is  necessary  for  a  proper  estimation  of  its  chairacter.  No 
unfavorable  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  culture  of  a  na- 
tion, whose  weavers,  smiths,  gardeners,  and  traders,  found  the 
favorite  amusement  of  their  holidays  in  composing  and  enact- 
ing tragedies  or  farces,  reciting  their  own  verses,  or  in  per- 
sonifying moral  and  aesthetic  sentiments  by  ingeniously-ar- 
ranged groups,  or  gorgeous  habiliments.  The  cramoisy  vel- 
vets and  yellow  satin  doublets  of  the  court,  the  gold-brocaded 
mantles  of  priests  and  princes  are  often  but  vulgar  drapery 
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of  little  historic  worth.  Such  costumes  thrown  around  the 
swart  figures  of  hard-working  artisans^  for  literary  and  artistic 
purposes^  have  a  real  significance,  and  are  worthy  of  a  closer 
examination.  Were  not  these  amusements  of  the  Nether- 
landers  as  elevated  and  humanizing  as  the  contemporary  bull- 
fights and  auto8-da<fe  of  Spain?  What  place  in  history  does 
the  gloomy  bigot  merit  who,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  converted 
all  these  gay  cities  into  shambles,  and  changed  the  glittering 
processions  of  their  Land-jewels  into  fettered  marches  to  the 
scaffold? 

Thus  fifteen  ages  have  passed  away,  and  in  the  place  of  a 
horde  of  savages,  living  among  swamps  and  thickets,  swarm 
three  millions  of  people,  the  most  industrious,  the  most  pros- 
perous, perhaps  the  most  intelligent  under  the  sun.  Their 
cattle,  grazing  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  «Lre  l^e  finest  in 
Europe,  their  agricultural  products  of  more  exchangeable 
value  than  if  nature  had  made  their  land  to  overflow  with 
wine  and  oil.  Their  navigators  are  the  boldest,  their  mercan- 
tile marine  the  most  powerful,  their  merchants  the  most  en- 
terprising in  the  world.  Holland  and  Flanders,  peopled  by 
one  race,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  pui«uits  of  civilization. 
The  Flemish  skill  in  the  mechanical  and  in  the  fine  arts  is  un- 
rivalled. Belgian  musicians  delight  and  instruct  other  na- 
tions, Belgian  pencils  have,  for  a  century,  caiised  the  canvas 
to  glow  with  colors  and  combinations  never  seen  before. 
Flemish  fabrics  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  to  Africa.  The  splendid  tapestries, 
silks,  linens,  as  well  as  the  more  homely  and  useful  manufac- 
tures of  the  Netherlands,  are  prized  throughout  the  world. 
Most  ingenious,  as  they  had  already  been  described  by  the 
keen-eyed  Caesar,  in  imitating  the  s^s  of  other  nations,  the 
skillful  artificers  of  the  country  at  Louvain,  Ghent,  and  other 
places,  reproduce  the  shawls  and  silks  of  India  with  admirable 
accuracy. 

Their  national  industry  was  untiring;  their  prosperity  un- 
exampled; their  love  of  liberty  indomitable;  their  pugnacity 
proverbial.  Peaceful  in  their  pursuits,  phlegmatic  by  tem- 
perament, the  Netherlands  were  yet  the  most  belligerent  and 
excitable  population  of  Europe.  Two  centuries  of  civil  war 
had  but  thinned  the  ranks  of  each  generation  without 
quenching  the  hot  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  women  were  distinguished  by  beauty  of  form  and  vigor 
of  constitution.    Accustomed  from  dbildhood  to   converse 
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freely  with  all  classes  and  sexes  in  the  daily  walks  of  life,  and 
to  travel  on  foot  or  on  horseback  from  one  town  to  another, 
without  escort  and  without  fear,  they  had  acquired  manners 
more  frank  and  independent  than  those  of  women  in  other 
lands,  while  their  morals  were  pure  and  their  decorum  un- 
doubted. The  prominent  part  to  be  sustained  by  the  women 
of  Holland  in  many  dramas  of  the  revolution  would  thus  fitly 
devolve  upon  a  class,  enabled  by  nature  and  education  to  con- 
duct themselves  with  courage. 

Within  the  little  circle  which  encloses  the  seventeen  prov- 
inces are  208  walled  cities,  many  of  them  among  the  most 
stately  in  Christendom,  150  chartered  towns,  6,300  villages, 
with  their  watch-towers  and  steeples,  besides  numerous  other 
more  insignificant  hamlets;  the  whole  guarded  by  a  belt  of 
sixty  fortresses  of  surpassing  strength. 

XV. 

Thus  in  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  course  and  development  of 
the  Netherland  nation  during  sixteen  centuries^  we  have  seen 
it  ever  marked  by  one  prevailing  characteristic,  one  master 
passion — ^the  love  of  liberty,  the  instinct  of  seU-govemment. 
Largely  compounded  of  the  bravest  Teutonic  elements,  Batar 
vian  and  Frisian,  the  race  ever  battles  to  the  death  with 
tyranny,  organizes  extensive  revolts  in  the  age  of  Vespasian, 
maintains  a  partial  independence  even  against  the  sagacious 
dominion  of  Charlemagne,  refuses  in  Friesland  to  accept  the 
papal  yoke  or  feudal  chain,  and,  throughout  the  dark  ages, 
struggles  resolutely  towards  the  light,  wresting  from  a  series 
of  petty  sovereigns  a  gradual  and  practical  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  humanity.  With  the  advent  of  the  Burgundian 
family,  the  power  of  the  commons  has  reached  so  high  a 
point,  that  it  is  able  to  measure  itself,  undaunted,  with  the 
spirit  of  arbitrary  rule,  of  which  that  engrossing  and  tyranni- 
cal house  is  the  embodiment.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  for  civic  life,  goes  on;  Philip  the  Good, 
Charles  the  Bold,  Mary's  husband  Maximilian,  Charles  V.,  in 
turn,  assailing  or  undermining  the  bulwarks  raised,  age  after 
age,  against  the  despotic  principle.  The  combat  is  ever  re- 
newed. Liberty,  often  crushed,  rises  again  and  again  from 
her  native  earth  with  redoubled  energy.  At  last,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  more  powerful  spirit,  the  genius  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  comes  to  participate  in  the  great  conflict.    Ar- 
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bitrary  power,  incarnated  in  the  second  Charlemagne,  afisails 
the  new  combination  with  unsrupnlous,  unforgiving  fierce- 
nesa.  Venerable  civic  magistrates,  haltered,  grovel  in  sack- 
cloth and  aahes;  innocent,  religious  reformers  bum  in  holo- 
causts. By  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  battle  rages  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  In  the  little  Netherland  territory.  Hu- 
manity, bleeding  but  not  killed,  still  staoids  at  bay  and  defies 
the  hunters.  The  two  great  powers  have  been  gathering 
strength  for  centuries.  They  are  soon  to  be  matched  in  a 
longer  and  more  determined  combat  than  the  world  had  ever 
seen*  The  emperor  is  about  to  leave  the  stage.  The  provin- 
ces, so  passionate  for  nationality,  for  municipal  freedom,  for 
religious  reformartion,  are  to  become  the  property  of  an  utter 
stranger;  a  prince  foreign  to  their  blood,  their  tongue,  their 
religion,  their  whole  habits  of  life  and  thought. 

Such  was  the  political,  religious,  and  social  condition  of  a 
nation  who  were  now  to  witness  a  new  and  momentous 
spectacle. 

V.L-6w 
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THE   OPENINO   ANB   CLOSING    SCENE. 

Abdieaiion  of  Charles  resolved  upon— Brussels  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
— Hall  of  the  palace  described — Portraits  of  prominent  individuals 
present  at  the  ceremony— Formalities  of  the  abdication— Universal 
emotion— Remarks  upon  the  character  and  career  of  Charles— His 
retirement  at  Juste. 

On  the  twenty*fifth  day  of  October,  1555,  the  estates  of  the 
Netherlands  were  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  at 
Bnusels.^  They  had  been  summoned  to  be  the  witnesses  and 
the  guarantees  of  the  abdication  which  Charles  V.  had  so  long 
before  resolved,  upon,  and  which  he  was  that  day  to  execute. 
The  emperor,  like  many  potentates  before  and  since,  was  fond 
of  great  political  spectacles.  He  knew  their  influence  upon 
the  masses  of  mantind.  Although  plain,  even  to  GAiabbiness, 
in  his  own  costume,  usually  attired  in  black,'  no  one  ever 
understood  better  than  he  how  to  arrange  such  exhibitions  in 
a  striking  and  artistic  style.  We  have  seen  the  theatrical 
and  imposing  manner  in  which  he  quelled  the  insurrection  at 
Ghent,  and  nearly  crushed  the  life  forever  out  of  that  vigor- 
ous and  turbulent  little  commonwealth.  The  closing  scene 
of  his  long  and  energetic  reign  he  had  now  arranged  with 
profound  study,  and  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  requisite  effects  were  to  be  produced.  The 
termination  of  his  own  career,  the  opening  of  his  beloved 
Philip's,  were  to  be  dramatized  in  a  manner  worthy  the 
august  character  of  the  actors,  and  the  importance  of  the 
great  stage  where  they  played  their  parts.  The  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  were  directed  upon  that  day  towards  Brussels; 
for  an  imperial  abdication  was  an  event  which  had  not,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  been  staled  by  custom. 

1  BmL  Van  Metsren.  Hiftorien  der  Nederlanden,  1.  f.  10.  Pieter  Bor.fKsd- 
•rlaadshe  Osrlogen,  i.  f.  S. 

>  miberalior  qaoqae  qoam  Untam  deoebat  Gki arem  est  habitaa — vestituf  fers 
popalariSy  oolore  atro  obleetabatar.  Ponti  Hsnteii  Ranim  Aastriaoamsi  Hist. 
(LoTanii,  IMS),  xir.  846* 
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The  gay  capital  of  Brabant— of  that  province  which  re- 
joiced in  the  liberal  constitution  known  by  the  cheerful  title 
of  the  "joyful  entrance/'  was  worthy  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
imposing  show.  Brussels  had  been  a  city  for  more  than  five 
centuries,  and,  at  that  day,  numbered  about  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.^  Its  walls^  six.  miles  in  circumference, 
were  already  two  hundred  years  old.*  Uulike  most  Nether- 
land  cities,  lying  usually  upon  extensive  plains,  it  was  built 
along  the  sides  of  an  abrupt  promontory.  A  wide  expanse 
of  living  verdure,  cultivated  gardens,  shady  groves,  fertile 
corn-fields,  flowed  round  it  like  a  sea.  The  foot  of  the  town 
was  washed  by  the  little  river  Senne,  while  the  irregukr  but 
picturesque  streets  rose  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  like 
the  semicircles  and  stairways  of  an  amphiteatre.  Nearly  in 
the  heart  of  the  place  rose  the  audacious  and  exquisitely  em- 
broidered tower  of  the  town-house,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  feet  in  height,  a  miracle  of  needlework  in  stone,  rivalling 
in  its  intricate  carving  the  cobweb  tracery  of  that  lace  which 
has  for  centuries  been  synonymous  with  the  city,  and  rearing 
itself  above  a  fagade  of  profusely  decorated  and  brocaded 
architecture.  The  crest  of  the  elevation  was  crowned  by  the 
towers  of  the  old  ducal  palace  of  Brabant,  with  its  extensive 
and  thickly-wooded  park  on  the  left,  and  by  the  stately  man- 
sions of  Orange,  Egmont,  Aremberg,  Culemberg,  and  other 
Flemish  grandees,  on  the  right.'  The  great  forest  of  Soig- 
nies,  dotted  with  monasteries  and  convents,  swarming  with 
every  variety  of  game,  whither  the  citizens  made  their  sum- 
mer pilgrimages,  and  where  the  nobles  chased  the  wild  boar 
and  the  stag,  extended  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
city  walls.^  The  population,  as  thrifty,  as  intelligent,  as  pros- 
perous as  that  of  any  city  in  Europe,  was  divided  into  fifty- 
two  guilds  of  artisans,  among  which  the  most  important  were 
the  armorers,  whose  suits  of  mail  would  turn  a  musket  ball; 
the  gardeners,  upon  whose  gentler  creations  incredible  sums 
were  annually  lavished;  and  the  tapestry-workers,  whose  gor- 
geous fabrics  were  the  wonder  of  the  world.*  Seven  prin- 
cipal churches,  of  which  the  most  striking  was  that  of  St. 
Qudule,  with  its  twin  towers,  its  charming  fa^de,  and  its 


1  l!ud.  Gniooiardini.    Belgii  Detoript  (Amit  1600),  d.  110,  sqq. 

s  Ibid.    Compare  Lm  Delioes  des  Payi  Bas,  par  to  Fere  Oiiffit  (Liegc^  I7<^^r 

i.  193,  iqq. 
•  anieoiardini.    Le  P^re  Griffet,  ubi  f  np 

« Ibid.       *  Ibid.  p.  ISO. 
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magnificently  painted  windows^  adorned  the  upper  part  of 
the  city.  The  number  seven  was  a  magic  number  in  Brussels^ 
and  was  supposed  at  that  epoch,  during  which  astronomy 
was  in  its  infancy  and  astrology  in  its  prime^  to  denote  the 
seven  plaints  which  governed  all  things  terrestrial  by  their 
aspects  and  influences.^  Seven  noble  families,  springing 
from  seven  ancient  castles,  supplied  the  stock  from  which 
the  seven  senators  were  selected  who  composed  the  upper 
council  ot  the  city.  There  were  seven  great  squares,  seven  city 
gates,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  present  ceremony,  it  was 
observed  by  the  lovers  of  wonderfxd  coincidences  that  seven 
crowned  heads*  would  be  congregated  under  a  single  roof  in 
the  liberty-loving  city. 

The  palace  where  the  states-general  were  upon  this  occa- 
sion convened,  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Bra- 
bant since  the  days  of  John  the  Second,  who  had  built  it 
about  the  year  1300.  It  was  a  spacious  and  convenient  build- 
ing, but  not  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture. 
In  front  was  a  large  open  square,  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing; 
in  the  rear  an  extensive  and  beautiful  park,  filled  with  forest 
trees,  and  containing  gardens  and  labyrinths,  fish-ponds  and 
game  preserves,  fountains  and  promenades,  race-courses  and 
archery  grounds.'  The  main  entrance  to  this  edifice  opened 
upon  a  spacious  hall,  connected  with  a  beautiful  and  sym- 
metrical chapel.  The  hall  was  celebrated  for  its  size,  har- 
monious proportions,  and  the  richness  of  its  decorations.^  It 
was  the  place  where  the  chapters  of  the  famous  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  were  held.*^    Its  walls  were  hung  with  a  mag- 

1  Gaioei*rdiiii,  p.  111.    Le  Pdre  Griffet 

s  Bb.  Van  Meteren,  i.  f.  17.  Le  Pdre  Qriffet,  i  190.  Vandw  Vynokt  Naderl. 
B«roOTtaB  (Amit.  1823),  i.  109.    Qoiooiardini,  110. 

*  Onioo.  116,  aqq.    Griffvt,  i.  196,  tqa. 

*  Reeo«iI,  par  forme  de  Memoirea  om  aotea  et  oboaei  les  plus  notablei  qvy 
fOBt  adT«iiDM  6s  Pkya  Bas,  mis  et  redig6ei  par  esoript  par  Paranier  de  la  Barre, 
natif  de  Tonraay.  (MS.  in  the  royal  anmvee  of  Bniuelf,  f.  5.)  Tbli  rery 
earioue  maaaseript,  which  we  shall  often  have  oeoasion  to  site  in  the  eoane  of 
this  Yolnnie,  was  dlaeorered  a  few  years  since  among  some  account  books  in  the 
arohiyes  of  Belgium.  Its  author  was  procnreur-g§n6ral  at  Tonmay,  until  de- 
prived of  his  ofioe,  in  Febniary»  1667,  by  Noircarmes.  The  MS.  is  full  of  curious 
and  important  details  for  the  eventllsl  year  1566^Vide  Gaehard.  Notice  d'un 
Manoserit  ooncemant  I'HiBt.  de  Toumay.  Com.  Roy.  d'Hist.,  t  i..  No.  1,  2<«« 
Serie  dn  Compte  Rendu. 

*  Four  days  before  the  abdication,  namely,  on  the  21st  October,  Charles  had 
held  a  oonncil  of  the  Fleece,  at  which  eleven  knights  had  been  present.  To  these 
personages  he  had  made  the  first  fonaal  eommunication  of  his  intention  of  con- 
ceding all  his  realms  to  his  son.  At  the  same  time  he  intimated  that,  being  chief 
of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  sovereign  of  Burgundy  and  the  Nether- 
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nificent  tapestry  of  ArraB,  pepresenting  the  life  and  achieve- 
meats  of  Qideon,  the  Midianite,  and  giving  particular  promi- 
nence to  the  miracle  of  the  "fleece  of  wool/'  vouchsafed  to 
that  renowned  champion/  the  great  patron  of  the  Elnights 
of  the  Fleece.  On  the  present  occasion  there  were  various 
additional  embellishments  of  flowers  and  votive  garlands.  At 
the  western  end  a  spacious  platform  or  stage^  with  six  or  seven 
steps,  had  been  constructed,  below  which  was  a  range  of 
benches  for  the  deputies  of  the  seventeen  provinces.*  Upon 
the  stage  itself  there  were  rows  of  seats,  covered  with  tapestry, 
upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left.  These  were  respect- 
ively to  accommodate  the  knights  of  the  order  and  the  guests 
of  high  distinction.'  In  the  rear  of  these  were  other  benches, 
for  the  members  of  the  three  great  councils.^  In  the  centre 
of  the  stage  was  a  splendid  canopy,  decorated  with  the  arms 
of  Burgundy,  beneath  which  were  placed  three  gilded  arm- 
chairs.*^  All  the  seats  upon  the  platform  were  vacant,  but  the 
benches  below,  assigned  to  the  deputies  of  the  provinces  were 
already  filled.  Numerous  representatives  from  all  the  states 
but  two — Qelderland  and  Overyssel — had  already  taken  their 
places.  Grave  magistrates,  in  diain  and  gown,  and  executive 
officers  in  the  splendid  civic  uniforms  for  which  the  Nether- 
lands were  celebrated,  already  filled  every  seat  within  the 
space  allotted.  The  remainder  of  the  hall  was  crowded  with 
the  more  favored  portion  of  the  multitude  which  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  admission  to  the  exhibition. 
The  archers  and  hallebardiers  of  the  body-guard  kept  watch 
at  all  the  doors.*  The  theatre  was  filled — ^the  audience  was 
eager  with  expectation — ^the  actors  were  yet  to  arrive.  As  the 
clock  struck  three,  the  hero  of  the  scene  appeared.  Caesar, 
as  he  was  always  designated  in  the  classic  language  of  the 
day,  entered,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  William  of  Orange.'' 
They  came  from  the  chapel,  and  were  immediately  followed 
by  Philip  the  Second  and  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary.  The 
Archduke  Maximilian,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  other  great 

lands,  he  wished  to  divest  himself  of  tiiat  dignity  in  favor  of  Philip.  The  king 
then  retired  from  the  ooanoil.  The  knights  held  a  formal  discnssion  upon  the 
subject,  oonoloding  by  approving  nnanimouriy  the  appointment.  Philip  then 
re-entered  the  apartment,  and  was  congratnlated  npon  his  new  offiee. — Inventaire 
de  la  Toison  d*0r;  Brussels  Archives  MS.,  torn.  1. 

1  De  la  Barre  MS.,  nbi  sup.    Judges,  chap.  vi. 

>  Oaohard.    Analeotes  Belgiques  (Paris,  1S80),  p.  70-106. 

•Ibid.       «Ibid.       &  Ihid,  ubi  sup.       •Ibid.  Compare  Pont  Hent  ziv.  SS6. 

T  Qaishard.    Analeotes  Belgiques,  ubi.  sup.    Van  Meteren,  1. 10. 
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penoitages  came  afterwards,  accompanied  by  a  glittering 
throng  of  warriors^  councillors^  governors,  and  Eiiights  of 
the  Fleece.^ 

Many  individuals  of  existing  or  future  historic  celebrity  in 
the  Netherlands,  whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  the  student 
of  the  epoch,  seemed  to  have  been  grouped,  as  if  by  premed- 
itated design,  upon  this  imposing  platform,  where  the  cur- 
tain was  to  fall  forever  upon  the  mightiest  emperor  since 
Charlemagne,  and  where  the  opening  scene  of  the  long  and 
tremendous  tragedy  of  Philip's  reign  was  to  be  simultaneously 
enacted.  There  was  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  soon  to  be  known 
throughout  Christendom  by  the  more  celebrated  title  of  Car- 
dinal Qranvelle,  the  serene  and  smiling  priest  whose  subtle 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  so  many  individuals  then  pres- 
ent, and  over  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  land,  was  to  be  so 
extensive  and  so  deadly.  There  was  that  flower  of  Flemish 
chivalry,  the  lineal  descendant  of  ancient  Frisian  kings,  al- 
ready distinguished  for  his  bravery  in  many  fields,  but  not 
having  yet  won  those  two  remarkable  victories  which  were 
soon  to  make  the  name  of  Egmont  like  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet throughout  the  whole  countiy.  Tall,  magnificent  in  cos- 
tume, with  dark  flowing  hair,  soft  brown  eye,  smooth  cheek,  a 
slight  moustache,  and  features  of  almost  feminine  delicacy; 
such  was  the  gallant  and  ill-fated  Lamoral  Egmont.'  The 
Count  of  Horn,  too,  with  bold,  sullen  face,  and  fan-shaped 
beard — a  brave,  honest,  discontented,  quarrelsome,  unpopular 
man;  those  other  twins  in  doom — ^the  Marquis  Berghen  and 
the  Lord  of  Montigny;  the  Baron  Berlaymont,  brave,  in- 
tensely royal,  insatiably  greedy  for  office  and  wages,  but  who, 
at  least,  never  served  but  one  party;  the  Duke  of  Arschot, 
who  was  to  serve  all,  essay  to  rule  all,  and  to  betray  all — ^a 
splendid  seignor,  magnificent  in  cramoisy  velvet,  but  a  poor 
creature,  who  traced  his  pedigree  from  Adam,'  according  to 
the  family  monumental  inscriptions  at  Louvain,  but  who  was 
better  known  as  grand-nephew  of  the  emperor's  famous  tutor, 

^  GMhftrd.  AnftL  Balg.,  ubi  sap.  Pant.  Heafc.  sir.  336.  Wilhelmas  Gode- 
kcTut.  Historiola  de  AMioatioiM  Imparii  ft  Garolo  V.,  eto.,  eto.  Apvd  Sehardii 
B«r.  Germ.  Soriptoret,  torn,  ii.  638>^4. 

1  In  the  royal  gallery  at  Amsterdam  there  are  rery  good  original  portraits  of 
Bgmonty  Horn,  Al?a,  Orange  and  all  his  brothers,  besides  maay  other  oentem- 
porary  pietaree. 

'  "AmpUns  ibi,  zes  miraadss :  marmorea  principum  Croyorum  monament,  ibi 
genealogiam  BneiuB  de  Aresohot  ab  Adamo  osqao  ad  pnesentes/'  eto. — Gnioei- 
ardini,  p.  108  (art  Lovaninm). 
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Chi^vres;  the  bold  debauched  Brederode^  with  handsome, 
reckless  face  and  turbulent  demeanor;  the  infamous  Noir- 
carmee^  whose  name  was  to  be  covered  with  eternal  execra- 
tion, for  aping  towards  his  own  compatriots  and  kindred  as 
much  of  Alva's  atrocities  and  avarice,  bs  he  was  permitted  to 
exercise;  the  distinguished  soldiers  Meghen  and  Aremberg — 
these,  with  many  others  whose  deeds  of  arms  were  to  become 
celebrated  throughout  Europe,  were  all  conspicuous  in  the 
brilliant  crowd.  There,  too,  was  that  learned  Frisian,  Presi- 
dent Viglius,  crafty,  plausible,  adroit,  eloquent — a  small, 
brisk  man,  with  long  yellow  hair,  glittering  green  eyes,  round, 
tumid,  rosy  cheeks,  and  flowing  beard.^  Foremost  among  the 
Spanish  grandees,  and  close  to  Philip,  stood  the  famous  favor- 
ite. Buy  Gomez,  or  as  he  was  familiarly  called  *'Be  y  Gomez."* 
(King  and  Gomez),  a  man  of  meridional  aspect,  with  coal- 
black  hair  and  beard,  gleaming  eyes,  a  face  pallid  with  intense 
application,  and  slender  but  handsome  figure;'  while  in  im- 
mediate attendance  upon  the  emperor,  was  the  immortal 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Such  were  a  few  only  of  the  most  prominent  in  that  gay 
throng,  whose  fortunes,  in  part,  it  will  be  our  humble  duty 
to  narrate;  how  many  of  them  passing  through  all  this  glitter 
to  a  dark  and  mysterious  doom! — some  to  perish  on  public 
scaffolds,  some  by  midnight  assassination;  others,  more  for- 
tunate, to  fall  on  the  battle-field — ^nearly  all,  sooner  or  later, 
to  be  laid  in  bloody  graves! 

All  the  company  present  had  risen  to  their  feet  as  the  em- 
peror entered.  By  his  command,  all  immediately  afterwards 
resumed  their  places.  The  benches  at  either  end  of  the  plat- 
form were  accordingly  filled  with  the  royal  and  princely  per- 
sonages invited,  with  the  Fleece  Knights,  wearing  the  in- 
signia of  their  order,  with  the  members  of  the  three  great 


I  Vita  Viglii  ab  Aytta  Zuiehemi  ab  ipso  Viglia  Boripta.  Apnd  Hoynok  ▼. 
Papendreoht,  i.  1  to  88.  LevenBb6Mhr7?in||  beroemode  Ned.  Mannen  nnd 
Vrouwen,  iv.  75  to  82.  Prosopographia  VigUi.  Ex.  Saf.  Petri  Deoade  zii.  da 
Script.  Frisian  apnd  Hoynck. 

s  "Ma  11  titolo  prinoipale  ehe  gU  rien  dato  ^  di  Be  i  Gomes  et  non  di  Rnl 
Gomes,  perche  non  par  che  sia  stato  mai  aUnm  huomo  del  mondo  con  aloun 
prinoipe  di  tanta  autorita  et  oosi  amato  dal  sno  signor  com  egli  da  qnesto  Rd." — 
Belasione  del  CI"**  Fedo.  Badoraro  Bitornato  ambaieiatore  della  Ser**  Rep* 
Venetiana,  I'anno  1557.    MS.  Bibl.  de  Bourgogae,  N*  6085  bit. 

>  "Huy  Gomez — d'etadi  39  anni,  di  mediocre  statura,  ha  oochi  pieni  di  8p*o, 
di  pelo  ana  barba  nero  e  rioeio,  di  Bottil  oisatBra,  di  gagUarda  compleffsione,  ma 
par  debole  forse  per  Tincredibile  fatiehe  eke  egli  aosUene,  le  qnale  lo  fanno  molto 
pallido/'  etc.— Badovaro  MS. 
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councils^  and  with  the  governors.  The  Emperor,  the  King, 
and  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  were  left  conspicuous  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  scene.  As  the  whole  object  of  the  ceremony  was  to 
present  an  impressive  exhibition,  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
examine  minutely  the  appearance  of  the  two  principal 
characters. 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  then  fifty-five  years  and  eight 
months  old;  but  he  was  already  decrepit  with  premature  old 
age.  He  was  of  about  the  middle  height,  and  had  been  ath- 
letic and  well-proportioned.  Broad  in  the  shoulders,  deep 
in  the  chest,  thin  in  the  flank,  very  muscular  in  the  arms  and 
legs,  he  had  been  able  to  match  himself  with  all  competitors 
in  the  tourney  and  the  ring,  and  to  vanquish  the  bull  with 
his  own  hand  in  the  favorite  national  amusement  of  Spain. 
He  had  been  able  in  the  field  to  do  the  duty  of  captain  and 
soldier,  to  endure  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  every  privation 
except  fasting.^  These  personal  advantages  were  now  de- 
parted. Crippled  in  hands,  knees  and  legs,  he  supported  him- 
self with  difficulty  upon  a  crutch,  with  the  aid  of  an  attend- 
ant's shoulder.^  In  face  he  had  always  been  extremely  ugly, 
and  time  had  certainly  not  improved  his  physiognomy.  His 
hair,  once  of  a  light  color,  was  now  white  with  age,  close-clip- 
ped and  bristling;  his  beard  was  grey,  coarse  and  shaggy.  His 
forehead  was  spacious  and  commanding;  the  eye  was  dark- 
blue,  with  an  expression  both  majestic  and  benignant.  His 
nose  was  aquiline  but  crooked.  The  lower  part  of  his  face 
was  famous  for  its  deformity.  The  under  lip,  a  Burgundian 
inheritance,  as  faithfully  transmitted  as  the  duchy  and 
county,  was  heavy  and  hanging;  the  lower  jaw  protruding  so 
far  beyond  the  upper,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  bring 
together  the  few  fragments  of  teeth  which  still  remained,  or 
to  speak  a  whole  sentence  in  an  intelligible  voice.  Eating 
and  talking,  occupations  to  which  he  was  always  much  addict- 
ed, were  becoming  daily  more  arduous,  in  consequence  of  this 
original  defect,  which  now  seemed  hardly  human,  but  rather 
an  original  deformity,' 

^  Post.  HMit.  ziT.  84A.  Compare  Relatione  dl  Muino  Cavalli  in  iklberii  icr. 
L  Tol.  II.  209 ;  Badoraro  Relasione,  MS. 

"  HoeteiB  noA  f emel  propria  manu  ferieni .** — Pont  HeuL 
"Ha  amasiato  11  toro/'  ete.— Marino  Cavalli. 

*  Pont.  Heat.  xir.  830. 

*  Pent.  Hcttt.  ziT.  846.  Badoyaro  MS.—"  Ha  il  fronte  spatiof 0,  gli  ooehi 
eeleeti,  U  iiaao  a^nittno  alqoanto  torto,  la  masoella  inferiore  longa  e  larga  oode 
aTTien«  ehe  ella  non  pnd  eon  giangere  1  denti  et  nel  ftnir  le  parole  non  d  ben 
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So  much  for  the  father.  The  son,  Philip  the  Second,  was 
a  small,  meagre  man,  much  below  the  middle  height,  with 
thin  legs,  a  narrow  chest,  and  the  shrinking,  timid  air  of  an 
habitual  invalid.*  He  seemed  so  little,  upon  his  first  visit  to 
his  aunts,  the  Queens  Elanor  and  Mary,*  accustomed  to  look 
upon  proper  men  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  that  he  was 
fain  to  win  their  favor  by  making  certain  attempts  in  the 
tournament,'  in  which  his  success  was  sufficiently  problemat- 
ical. "His  body,"  says  his  professed  panegyrist,  "was  but  a 
human  cage,  in  which,  however  brief  and  narrow,  dwelt  a  soul 
to  whose  flight  the  immeasurable  expanse  of  heaven  was  too 
contracted.*  The  same  wholesale  admirer  adds,  that  ^Tiis 
aspect  was  so  reverend,  that  rustics  who  met  him  alone  in  a 
wood,  without  knowing  him,  bowed  down  with  instinctive 
veneration.'^  In  face,  he  was  the  living  image  of  his  father,* 
having  the  same  broad  forehead,  and  blue  eye,  with  the  same 
aquiline,  but  better  proportioned  nose.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  countenance,  the  remarkable  Burgundian  deformity  was 
likewise  reproduced.  He  had  the  same  heavy,  hanging  lip, 
with  a  vast  mouth,  and  monstrously  protruding  lower  jaw.' 
His  complexion  was  fair,  his  hair  Ught  and  thin,  his  beard 
yellow,  short,  and  pointed.®     He  had  the  aspect  of  a  Fleming, 

intesa.  Ha  poohi  denti  dinanti  et  fraoidi,  le  carnl  belle,  la  barba  corta,  apinoMi 
et  oanata." 

Comp.  Oasp.  Contarini  apud  Alberi,  ser.  i.  II.  p.  60 :  "  Tntta  !a  maioella 
inferiore  e  tanto  lungha  ohe  non  pare  naturaU  ma  pare  po$ticcia,  onde  avriene 
che  non  pud,  chiudendo  la  bocca  conginngere  le  denti  inferiori  con  li  superior!, 
ma  gU  rimane  spasio  della  grofsesia  d'un  dente,  onde  net  pMrlare,  massime  nel 
fin  ire  delta  clausula,  balbutiare  qual  ohe  parola  la  quale  spesso  non  s'intende 
molto  bene." 

^  Badovaro  MS. — "E  dt  statura  pioeolo  et  membri  minuti — ^la  sua  oomplei- 
sione  h  flemmatica  et  malenoonica.— Relaiione  del  Mag^  M.  Giovan.  Micnele. 

Venuto  Ambasc'*  d'lnghilterra^  d'anno  1557.  " infermo  e  valetudinario  non 

solo,  perche  sia  naturalmente  debile,  et  persona  di  poea,  ansi  di  nessuno  ezer- 
citio,'^  etc.— MS.  Bib.  de  Bourg.,^N«  l*0»3. 

'  "Aunque  !e8  parecio  pequeHo  de  cuerpo—aoostumbradaa  a  yer  los  Ale- 
mannes,"  etc. — Oaorera.  Vita  de  Felipe  Segundo,  Key  de  Eepaila  (Mad.  1619). 
lib.  i.  12. 

'  Cabrera,  ubi  sup. 

*  ''Como  si  fuera  el  ouerpo  umana  jaula  que  por  mas  breve  i  mas  eatreelia  no 
la  abita  animo  a  ouyo  buelo  sea  pequefila  la  redoudar  del  oielo." — Cabrera,  i.  12. 

^  '' qne  de  los  rnstioos  que  ni  le  oonosoieron  ni  yeron  en  oampafiia  e  solo 

en  una  selvajusgandole  degnode  toda  Teneraoion,era8aliidado  oon  reyerenola." 
— Cabrera,  i.  4. 

*  L'istessa  imagine  e  intento  deir  Imperatore  suo  padre,  eonformisaimo  di 
came  et  di  faccia  et  lineamente  oon  quella  boooa  et  labro  pendente  pid  dall  altro 
et  con  tutte  I'altre  qualita  del  Impr*  ma  da  minor  statura." — Miohele  MS. 

7  Michele  MS.  and  Badovaro  MS. — "II  labro  di  sotto  grosso  che  gli  desdioe  al 
qnanto — fronte  grane  e  bella,  gl'  occhi  di  color  celeste  et  ass^  grande,  etc.,  etc. 

B  Porta  la  barba  corta,  pontuta  d  di  pelo  bianco  et  biondo  et  ha  appareiiia  di 
flamengo  ma  altiero  perche  sta  su  le  maniere  di  Spagnuolo." — Badovaro  MS. 
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but  the  loftiness  of  a  Spaniard.^  His  demeanor  in  public 
was  stilly  silent^  almost  sepulchral.  He  looked  habitually 
on  the  ground  when  he  conversed,  was  chary  of  speech,  em- 
barrassed, and  even  suffering  in  manner.'  This  was  aacribed 
partly  to  a  natural  haughtiness  which  he  had  occasionally 
endeavored  to  overcome,  and  partly  to  habitual  pains  in  the 
stomach,  occasioned  by  his  inordinate  fondness  for  pastry.' 

Such  was  the  personal  appearance  of  the  man  who  was 
about  to  receive  into  his  single  hand  the  destinies  of  half  the 
world;  whose  single  will  was,  for  the  future,  to  shape  the 
fortunes  of  every  individual  then  present,  of  many  millions 
more  in  Europe,  America,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
of  countless  millions  yet  unborn. 

The  three  royal  personages  being  seated  upon  chairs  placed 
triangularly  under  the  canopy,*  such  of  the  audience  as  had 
seats  provided  for  them,  now  took  their  places,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings commenced.  Philibert  de  Bruxelles,  a  member  of 
the  privy  council  of  the  Netherlands,  arose  at  the  emperor's 
command,  and  made  a  long  oration.*^  He  spoke  of  the  em- 
peror's warm  affection  for  the  provinces,  as  the  land  of  his 
birth;  of  his  deep  regret  that  his  broken  health  and  failing 
powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
sovereignty,  and  to  seek  relief  for  his  shattered  frame  in  a 
more  genial  climate.*  Caesar's  gout  was  then  depicted  in  en- 
ergetic language,  which  must  hAve  cost  hiin  a  twinge  as  he 
sat  there  and  listened  to  the  councillor's  eloquence.  "'Tis 
a  most  truculent  executioner,"  said  Philibert:  "it  invades  the 
whole  body,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  leaving  nothing  untouched.  It  contracts  the  nerves 
with  intolerable  anguish,  it  enters  the  bones,  it  freezes  the 
marrow,  it  converts  the  lubricating  fluids  of  the  joints  into 
chalk,  it  pauses  not  until,  having  exhausted  and  debilitated 
the  whole  body,  it  has  rendered  all  its  necessary  instruments 


1  BadoTaro  MS. 

•  **  Ma  Hon  guarda  ordinariamente  chi  n«gotia  et  tien  gH  oocbi  bassi  in  terra." 
— Badoraro  MS. 

>  Si  oome  la  natnra  ba  fatto  Saa  M^  di  oorpo  debole  00s!  Tha  fatto  al  quanto 
d'animo  timido-'-— et  quanto  agli  effetti  delle  temperansa  elle  eocede  nel  mangiare 
quality  di  oibi,  spetlalmente  intomo  ^  pastiooi.'^— Badovaro  MS. 

" e  patisee  dcglie  di  ttomaco  e  dei  fiancbi."*— Ibid. 

*' gpessissimo  actio  poeto  alle  dolori  di  ftomaobo." — Oiov.  Micbele  MS. 

^  QodelaeroB.    De  Abdioatione,  etc.  p.  640. 

•  Gaobard.    Anal.  Belg.  81-102.    P.  Bor,  i.  3. 

•  Bor,  L  8,  4.    Pont  Heat.  zIy.  336-338.    GodelaeTUi,  640,  642. 
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useless,  and  conquered  the  mind  by  immense  torture/**  En- 
gaged in  mortal  struggle  with  such  an  enemy,  CsBsar  felt  him- 
self obliged,  as  the  councillor  proceeded  to  inform  his  audi- 
ence, to  change  the  scene  of  the  contest  from  the  humid  air 
of  Flanders  to  the  warmer  atmosphere  of  Spain.  He  re- 
joiced, however  that  his  son  was  both  vigorous  and  experi- 
enced, and  that  his  recent  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land had  furnished  the  provinces  with  a  most  valuable  alli- 
ance.^ He  then  again  referred  to  the  emperor^s  boundless 
love  for  his  subjects,  and  concluded  with  a  tremendous,  but 
superfluous,  exhortation  to  Philip  on  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  Catholic  religion  in  its  purity.  After  this  long 
harangue,  which  has  been  fully  reported  by  several  historians 
who  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  the  councillor  proceeded 
to  read  the  deed  of  cession,  by  which  Philip,  already  sover- 
eign of  Sicily,  Naples,  Milan,  and  titular  King  of  England, 
France,  and  Jerusalem,  now  received  all  the  duchies,  mar- 
quisates,  earldoms,  baronies,  cities,  towns,  and  castles  of  the 
Burgundian  property,  including,  of  course,  the  seventeen 
Netherlands.' 

As  De  Bruxelles  finished,  there  was  a  buzz  of  admiration 
throughout  the  assembly,  mingled  with  murmurs  of  regret, 
that  in  the  present  great  danger  upon  the  frontiers  from  the 
belligerent  King  of  France  and  his  warlike  and  restless  na- 
tion, the  provinces  should  be  left  without  their  ancient  and 
puissant  defender.*  The  emperor  then  rose  to  his  feet. 
Leaning  on  his  crutch,  he  beckoned  from  his  seat  the  per- 
sonage upon  whose  arm  he  had  leaned  as  he  entered  the  hall. 
A  tall,  handsome  youth  of  twenty-two  came  forward — ^a  man 
whose  name  from  that  time  forward,  and  as  long  as  history 
shall  endure,  has  been,  and  will  be,  more  familiar  than  any 
other  in  the  mouths  of  Netherlanders.  At  that  day  he,  had 
rather  a  southern  than  a  German  or  Flemish  appearance.  He 
had  a  Spanish  cast  of  features,  dark,  well  chiselled,  and  sym- 
metrical. His  head  was  small  and  well  placed  upon  his 
shoulders.  His  hair  was  dark  brown,  as  were  also  his  mous- 
tache and  peaked  beard.     His  forehead  was  lofty,  spacious, 

>  Pont.  Heat.  3.^6. — The  historian  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  gives  a 
Tery  tuW  report  of  the  speeohes,  all  of  which  he  heard.  His  imagination  may 
have  assisted  his  memory  in  the  task.  The  other  reporters  of  the  councillor's 
harsngue  have  reduced  this  pathological  flight  of  rhetoric  to  a  very  smaU 
compass. 

s  Pont.  Heut.,  ubl  sup. 

*  Godelaevus,  640,  Ml.  *  Pont.  Hent.  sir.  8S8,  sqq. 
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and  already  prematurely  engraved  with  the  anxious  lines  of 
thought.  His  eyes  were  fuU,  brown,  well  opened,  and  ex- 
pressiye  of  profound  reflection.^  He  was  dressed  in  the  mag- 
nificent apparel  for  which  the  Netherlanders  were  celebrated 
above  all  other  nations,  and  which  the  ceremony  rendered 
necessary.  His  presence  being  considered  indispensable  at 
this  great  ceremony,  he  had  been  summoned  but  recently 
from  the  camp  on  the  frontier,  where,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  the  emperor  had  appointed  him  to  command  his  army 
in  chief  against  such  antagonists  as  Admiral  Coligny  and  the 
Due  de  Nevers.* 

Thus  supported  upon  his  crutch  and  upon  the  shoulder  of 
William  of  Orange,'  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  address  the 
states,  by  the  aid  of  a  closely-written  brief  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.*  He  reviewed  rapidly  the  progress  of  events  from 
his  seventeenth  year  up  to  that  day.  He  spoke  of  his  nine 
expeditions  into  Gkrmany,  six  to  Spain,  seven  to  Italy,  four 
to  France,  ten  to  the  Netherlands,  two  to  England,  as  many 
to  Africa,  and  of  his  eleven  voyages  by  sea.  He  sketched  his 
various  wars,  victories,  and  treaties  of  peace,  assuring  his 
hearers  that  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  and  the  security  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  ever  been  the  leading  ob- 
jects of  his  life.  As  long  as  God  had  granted  him  health, 
he  continued,  only  enemies  could  have  regretted  that  Charles 
was  living  and  reigning,  but  now  that  his  strength  was  but 
vanity,  and  life  fast  ebbing  away,  his  love  for  dominion,  his 
affection  for  his  subjects,  and  his  regard  for  their  interests, 
required  his  departure.  Instead  of  a  decrepit  man  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  he  presented  them  with  a  sovereign  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  the  vigor  of  health.  Turning  toward 
Philip,  he  observed,  that  for  a  dying  father  to  bequeath  so 
magnificent  an  empire  to  his  son  was  a  deed  worthy  of  grati- 
tude, but  that  when  the  father  thus  descended  to  the  grave 
before  his  time,  and  by  an  anticipated  and  living  burial 
sought  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  his  realms  and  the  gran- 
deur of  his  son,  the  benefit  thus  conferred  was  surely  far 

>  The  most  ntitfaotorj  portrait  of  the  priDoe  daring  the  earlj  part  of  hii 
eareer,  if  one  belonging  to  the  prirate  ooUeotion  of  the  late  King  of  HoUand, 
William  IV.,  at  the  Hagne. 

*  Apologie  on  Defense  de  trdi  lUustre  Prince  Gaillaume,  Prince  d'Oraage. — 
BjlTiuB,  1381,  pp.  29,  SO,  31. 

*  ''Sargeni  igitnr,  et  in  pede  itani,  deztra  ob  imbeoiUitatem  solpioni,  linistra 
hnmero  GoUelmi  NaaianTii,  Aurantii  prineipis."— Pont.  Heat.  838. 

^  <'  Bt  membraaala  eornm  qaa  ad  aenatum  referre  itatniuet  oapite  eontinente 
memoriam  ad^arani." — QodMaenu,  643. 
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greater.  He  added,  that  the  debt  would  be  paid  to  him  and 
with  usury,  should  Philip  conduct  himself  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  province  with  a  wise  and  affectionate  regard  to 
their  true  interests.  Posterity  would  applaud  his  abdication, 
should  his  son  prove  worthy  of  his  bounty;  and  that  could 
only  be  by  living  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  by  maintaining  law, 
justice,  and  the  Catholic  religion  in  all  their  purity,  as  the 
true  foundation  of  the  realm.  In  conclusion,  he  entreated 
the  estates,  and  through  them  the  nation,  to  render  obedience 
to  their  new  prince,  to  maintain  concord  and  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  Catholic  faith;  begging  them,  at  the  same  time, 
to  pardon  him  all  errors  or  offences  which  he  might  have 
committed  towards  them  during  his  reign,  and  assuring  them 
that  he  should  unceasingly  remember  their  obedience  and 
affection  in  his  every  prayer  to  that  Being  to  whom  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  to  be  dedicated.* 

Such  brave  words  as  these,  so  many  vigorous  asseverations 
of  attempted  performance  of  duty,  such  fervent  hopes  ex- 
pressed of  a  benign  administration  in  behalf  of  the  son,  could 
not  but  affect  the  sensibilities  of  the  audience,  already  ex- 
cited and  softened  by  the  impressive  character  of  the  whole 
display.  Sobs  were  heard  throughout  every  portion  of  the 
hall,  and  tears  poured  profusely  from  every  eye.  The  Fleece 
Knights  on  the  platform  and  the  burghers  in  the  background 
were  all  melted  with  the  same  emotion.  As  for  the  Emperor 
himself,  he  sank  almost  fainting  upon  his  chair  as  he  con- 
cluded his  address.  An  ashy  paleness  overspread  his  counte- 
nace,  and  he  wept  like  a  child.*  Eyen  the  icy  Philip  was 
almost  softened,  as  he  rose  to  perform  his  part  in  the  cere- 
mony. Dropping  upon  his  knees  before  his  father's  feet,  he 
reverently  kissed  his  hand.  Charles  placed  his  hands  sol- 
emnly upon  his  son's  head,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
})lessed  him  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.*  Then  raising 
him  in  his  arms  he  tenderly  embraced  him,  saying,  as  he  did 
so,  to  the  great  potentates  around  him,  that  he  felt  a  sincere 
compassion  for  the  son  on  whose  shoulders  so  heavy  a  weight 
had  just  devolved,  and  which  only  a  life-long  labor  would  en- 
able him  to  support.*  Philip  now  uttered  a  few  words  ex- 
pressive of  his  duty  to  his  father  and  his  affection  for  his  peo- 

1  Pont.  Heut.  xiv.  338, 339.  Godelaeyni,  640-642.  Gachard.  Anal.  Belg.  81-lOS. 
Compare  Bor,  i.  4,  5;  Van  Metoren,  i.  16|  Fam.  Strada  d«  Belle  Bel^oo  (Bom. 
1653),  I.  9,  7. 

*  Pont.  Heut.    Meteren,  nbi  tap.  >  QodelaeTttfl,  642.  « Ibid. 
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pie.  Turning  to  the  orders,  he  signified  his  regret  that  he 
was  unable  to  address  them  either  in  the  French  or  Flemish 
language^  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  ask  their  attention  to 
the  Bishop  of  Arras,  who  would  act  as  his  interpreter.^  An- 
tony Perrenot  accordingly  arose,  and  in  smooth,  fluent,  and 
well-turned  cemmonplaces,  expressed  at  great  length  the 
gratitude  of  Philip  towards  his  father,  with  his  firm  deter- 
mination to  walk  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  obey  his  father's 
counsels  and  examples  in  the  future  administration  of  the 
provinces.*  This  long  address  of  the  prelate  was  responded 
to  at  equal  length  by  Jacob  Maas,  member  of  the  Council  of 
Brabant,  a  man  of  great  learning,  eloquence  and  prolixity, 
who  had  been  selected  to  reply  on  behalf  of  the  states-general, 
and  who  now,  in  the  name  of  these  bodies,  accepted  the  abdi- 
cation in  an  elegant  and  complimentary  harangue.'  Queen 
Mary  of  Hungary,  the  "Christian  widow  of  Erasmus,*  and 
Segent  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
then  rose  to  resign  her  office,  making  a  brief  address  expres- 
sive of  her  affection  for  the  people,  her  regrets  at  leaving 
them,  and  her  hopes  that  all  errors  which  she  might  have 
committed  during  her  long  administration  would  be  forgiven 
her.  Acain  the  redundant  Maas  responded,  asserting  in 
terms  ox  fresh  compliment  and  elegance  the  uniform  sat- 
isfaction of  the  provinces  with  her  conduct  during  her  whole 
career." 

The  orations  and  replies  having  now  been  brought  to  a 
close,  the  ceremony  was  terminated.  The  Emperor,  leaning 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  of  the  Count 
de  Buren,*  slowly  left  the  hall,  followed  by  Philip,  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  and  the  whole  court;  all  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  had  entered,  and  by  the  same  passage  into  the 
chapel.'' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  drama  had  been  completely  success- 
ful.   It  had  been  a  scene  where  heroic  self-sacrifice,  touching 
confidence,  ingenuous  love  of  duty,  patriotism,  and  paternal  • 
affection  upon  his  side;  filial  reverence,  with  a  solemn  regard 
for  public  duty  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  people  on  the 

1  Godelaerni,  042.    Pont.  Hent.  S40.    Meteren,  i.  16.    Bor,  i.  5,  6. 

*Oiiota»rd.  Anal.  Belg.,  ubi  Bup.  Pont.  Hent.,  Bor,  nbi  sap.  Godelaevns 
raports  the  btshop'i  roeeoi  in  six  folio  oolnmni  of  the  most  flowing  oommonplaee. 
De  Abdie&t,  642,  Bqq.  *  Ibid.    Ibid. 

*  Het  Leren  Van  Deriderias  ErasmaB.       Nedorl.  Mannen  en  Vronwen,  i.  274. 
^  Pont.  Hent.,  Godelaeyns,  Bor,  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 

*  Godelaems,  646.  ^  Qachard.    Anal.  Belg. 

V.L-7. 
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other,  were  supposed  to  be  the  predominant  sentiments. 
The  happiness  of  the  Netherlands  was  apparently  the  only 
object  contemplated  in  the  great  transaction.  All  had  play- 
ed well  their  parts  in  the  past,  all  hoped  the  best  in  the  times 
which  were  to  follow.  The  abdicating  Emperor  was  looked 
upon  as  a  hero  and  a  prophet.  The  stage  was  drowned  in 
tears.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  genuine  and 
universal  emotion  which  was  excited  throughout  the  assem- 
bly. "CflBsar's  oration/*  says  Secretary  Godelaevus,  who  was 
present  at  the  ceremony,  "deeply  moved  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try, many  of  whom  burst  into  tears;  even  the  illustrious 
Knights  of  the  Fleece  were  melted.^  The  historian,  Pontus 
Heuterus,  who,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  was  likewise  among 
the  audience,  attests  that  "most  of  the  assembly  were  dis- 
solved in  tears;  uttering  the  while  such  sonorous  sobs  that 
they  compelled  his  Cassarean  Majesty  and  the  Queen  to  cry 
with  them.  My  own  face,"  he  adds,  "was  certainly  quite 
wet."^  The  English  envoy.  Sir  John  Mason,  describing  in 
a  despatch  to  his  government  the  scene  which  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed, paints  the  same  picture.  "The  Emperor,"  he  said, 
^Hbegged  the  forgiveness  of  his  subjects  if  he  had  ever  unwit- 
tingly omitted  the  performance  of  any  of  his  duties  towards 
them.  And  here,"  continues  the  envoy,  "he  broke  into  a 
weeping,  whereunto,  besides  the  dolefulness  of  the  matter, 
I  think,  he  was  moche  provoked  by  seeing  the  whole  company 
to  do  the  lyke  before;  there  beying  in  myne  opinion  not  one 
man  in  the  whole  assemblie,  stranger  or  another,  that  dew- 
ring  the  time  of  a  good  piece  of  his  oration  poured  not  out 
as  abundantly  teares,  some  more,  some  lesse.  And  yet  he 
prayed  them  to  beare  with  his  imperfections,  proceeding  of 
his  sickly  age,  and  of  the  mentioning  of  so  tender  a  matter 
as  the  departing  from  such  a  sort  of  dere  and  loving  sub- 
jects.' 

And  yet  what  was  the  Emperor  Charles  to  the  inhabitants 
jof  the  Netherlands  that  they  should  weep  for  him?  His  con- 
duct towards  them  during  his  whole  career  had  been  one  of 
unmitigated  oppression.  What  to  them  were  all  these  forty 
voyages  by  see  and  land,  these  journeyings  back  and  forth 

1  Commovit  ea  GasiariB  oratio  Proceree  et  multi  in  profosisBimas  erapemnt 
laohrymaB  etiam  illuBtreB  anrei  VelleriB  eqnites." — Godel.,  642. 

s  Pont.  Heat.  ziv.  336-339. 

*  EztraotB  from  this  dispatch  are  given  by  J.  W.  Burgoo,  Life  and  Time*  of 
Sir  7Tuma§  Orttham,  a  work  which  contains  rarions  doonments,  both  rare  and 
important. 
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from  Friesland  to  Tunis,  from  Madrid  to  Vienna.  What  was 
it  to  them  that  the  imperial  shuttle  was  thus  industriously 
flying  to  and  fro?  The  fabric  wrought  was  but  the  daily 
growing  grandeur  and  splendor  of  his  imperial  house;  the 
looms  were  kept  moving  at  the  expense  of  their  hardly-earned 
treasure,  and  the  woof  was  often  dyed  red  in  the  blood  of 
his  bravest  subjects.  The  interests  of  the  Netherlands  had 
never  been  even  a  secondary  consideration  with  their  master. 
He  had  fulfilled  no  duty  towards  them,  he  had  committed 
the  gramest  crimes  against  them.  He  had  regarded  them 
merely  as  a  treasury  upon  which  to  draw;  while  the  sums 
w*hich  he  extorted  were  spent  upon  ceaseless  and  senseless 
wars,  which  were  of  no  more  interest  to  them  than  if  they 
had  been  waged  in  another  planet.  Of  five  millions  of  gold 
annually,  which  he  derived  from  all  his  realms,  two  millions 
came  from  these  industrious  and  opulent  provinces,  while 
but  a  half  million  came  from  Spain  and  another  half  from 
the  Indies.^  The  mines  of  wealth  which  had  been  opened  by 
the  hand  of  industry  in  that  slender  territory  of  ancient 
morass  and  thicket,'  contributed  four  times  as  much  income 
to  the  imperial  exchequer  as  all  the  boasted  wealth  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Yet  the  artisans,  the  farmers  and  the  merchants, 
by  whom  these  riches  were  produced,  were  consulted  about 
as  much  in  the  expenditure  of  the  imposts  upon  their  indus- 
try as  were  the  savages  of  America  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  mineral  treasures  of  their  soil.  The  rivalry  of  the  houses. 
of  Hapsburg  and  Yalois,  this  was  the  absorbing  theme,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  which  had  just  been  so  dramati- 
cally terminated.    To  gain  the  empire  over  Francis,  to  leave 


1  "Di  tutu  qaeflti  Suoi  Regni  ha  mm  M^*  oinqoe  railHoni  d'oro  dlntrat*  in 
tmnpo  di  pace,  0106  mes  delta  Spagna,  mes  dalle  Indie,  nno  da  Milano  et  da 
Bieilia,  un  eUtro  di  Fiandra  et  dalli  paen  basti  un  altro"  Relasione  del  CI™^ 
H.  Mioh.  Soriano.    MS.  Bib.  de  Bonrg.,  N*  12,  871. 

"  Le  rendlte  de  S.  M.  (dalli  poesi  bassi)  sono  al  presente  da  nn  milUone  et  150 
Msndi — ma  in  poco  piA  da  oinqae  anni  venrono  ad  haver  oontriboito  i  Flam* 
meoghi  di  straordinario  qoaei  otto  miglioni  d'oro  e  tatto  il  peso  si  fuo  dir  Tien 
portato  dalla  Fiandra  Brabantia»  Olanda  e  Zelanda.'*— Badoraro  MS. 

'  BadoTaro  estimated  the  annual  ralae  of  butter  and  cheese  produced  in  those 
meadows  which  Holland  had  rescued  from  the  ocean  at  800,000  crowns,  a  sum 
which,  makins  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  present  ralue  of  money  from 
that  which  it  bore  in  1557,  would  represent  nearly  eight  millions.  (MS.  Rela- 
tione.) In  agrionlture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  Netherlands  were  the 
foremost  nation  in  the  world.  The  fabrics  of  Arras,  Toumay,  Bruastels,  Lou  vain, 
Ghent,  Bmges,  were  entirely  unrivalled.  Antwerp  was  the  grent  eommercial 
metropolis  of  Christendom.  "Arersa,"  says  Badoraro,  "e  ^timata  la  maggiore 
piacta  del  Mondo — si  pud  credere  quanto  sia  la  somma  si  afferma  pessare  40 
millionl  d'oro  I'anno,  quelli  ehe  inoontanto  girano." 
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to  Don  Philip  a  richer  heritage  than  the  Dauphin  could  ex- 
pect, were  the  great  motives  of  the  unparalled  energy  dis- 
played by  Charles  during  the  longer  and  more  successful  por- 
tion of  his  career.  To  crush  the  Reformation  throughout  his 
dominions,  was  his  occupation  afterward,  till  he  abandoned 
the  field  in  despair.  It  was  certainly  not  desirable  for  the 
Netherlanders  that  they  should  be  thus  controlled  by  a  man 
who  forced  them  to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  success  of 
schemes,  some  of  which  were  at  best  indifferent,  and  ethers 
entirely  odious  to  them.  They  paid  1,200,000  crowns  a  year 
regularly;  they  paid  in  five  years  an  extraordinary  subsidy  of 
eight  millions  of  ducats,  and  the  States  were  roundly  rebuked 
by  the  courtly  representatives  of  their  despot,  if  they  pre- 
sumed to  inquire  into  the  objects  of  the  appropriations,  or 
to  express  an  interest  in  their  judicious  administration.^  Yet 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them  whether  Francis  or  Charles  had  won  the  day  at  Pavia, 
and  it  certainly  was  not  a  cause  of  triumph  to  the  daily  in- 
creasing thousands  of  religious  reformers  in  HoUand  and 
Flanders  that  their  brethren  had  been  crushed  by  the  Em- 
peror at  Miihlberg.  But  it  was  not  alone  that  he  drained 
their  treasure,  and  hampered  their  industry.  He  was  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  their  ancient  and  dearly-bought  political 
liberties.  Like  his  ancestor  Charles  the  Bold,  he  was  desirous 
of  constructing  a  kingdom  out  of  the  provinces.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  place  all  their  separate  and  individual  charters  on  a 
Procrustean  bed,  and  shape  them  all  into  uniformity  simply 
by  reducing  the  whole  to  a  nullity.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way,  the  stout  opposition  offered  by  burghers,  whose  father^ 
had  gained  these  charters  with  their  blood,  and  his  want  of 
leisure  during  the  vast  labors  which  devolved  upon  him  as 
the  autocrat  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world,  caused  him 
to  defer  indefinitely  the  execution  of  his  plan.  He  found 
time  only  to  crush  some  of  the  foremost  of  the  liberal  insti- 
tutions of  the  provinces,  in  detail.  He  found  the  city  of 
Toumay  a  happy,  thriving,  self-governed  little  republic  in 
all  its  local  affairs;  he  destroyed  its  liberties,  without  a  toler- 
able pretext,  and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  Spanish  or 
Italian  provincial  town.*    His  memorable    chastisement    of 

Ghent  for  having  dared  to  assert  its  ancient  rights  of  self- 

■  — *       "  ■ 

1  Postea.    Granrelle's  Complaints. 

<  Eztraits  des  Registres  des  Consaoz  de  Toumay,  1472-1681|  par  M.  Oaohard 
(Bruxelles,  1846),  pp.  8-13. 
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taxation^  is  sufficiently  known  to  the  world,  and  has  been 
already  narrated  at  length.^  Many  other  instances  might  be 
adduced,  if  it  were  not  a  superfluous  task,  to  prove  that 
Charles  was  not  only  a  political  despot,  but  most  arbitrary 
and  cruel  in  the  exercise  of  his  despotism. 

But  if  his  sins  against  the  Netherlands  had  been  only  those 
of  financial  and  political  oppression,  it  would  be  at  least  con- 
ceivable, although  not  commendable,  that  the  inhabitants 
should  have  regretted  his  departure.  But  there  are  far  darker 
crimes  for  which  he  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  history, 
and  it  is  indeed  strange  that  the  man  who  had  committed 
them  should  have  been  permitted  to  speak  his  farewell  amid 
blended  plaudits  and  tears.  His  hand  planted  the  inquisition 
in  the  Netherlands.  Before  his  day  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the 
diabolical  institution  ever  had  a  place  there.  The  isolated 
cases  in  which  inquisitors  had  exercised  functions  proved  the 
absence  and  not  the  presence  of  the  system,  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  later  chapter.  Charles  introduced  and  organized 
a  papal  inquisition,  side  by  side  with  those  terrible  '^placards" 
of  his  invention,  which  constituted  a  masked  inquisition  even 
more  cruel  than  that  of  Spain.  The  execution  of  the  system 
was  never  permitted  to  languish.  The  number  of  Nether- 
landers  who  were  burned,  strangled,  beheaded,  or  buried 
alive,  in  obedience  to  his  edicts,  and  for  the  offences  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  of  looking  askance  at  a  graven  image,  or 
of  ridiculing  the  actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  a  wafer,  have  been  placed  as  high  as  one  hundred 
thousand  by  distinguished  authorities,  and  have  never  been 
put  at  a  lower  mark  than  fifty  thousand.^  The  Venetian  en- 
voy Navigero  placed  the  number  of  victims  in  the  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Friesland  alone  at  thirty  thousand,  and  this 
in  1546,'  ten  years  before  the  abdication,  and  five  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  hideous  edict  of  1550! 

The  edicts  of  the  inquisition  were  the  gift  of  Charles  to 
the  Netherlands,  in  return  for  their  wasted  treasure  and  their 
constant  obedience.  For  this,  his  name  deserves  to  be  handed 
down  to  eternal  infamy,  not  only  throughout  the  Nether- 

1  lotrodootion  to  this  work. 

'  Nmb  poll  OMTDifieaCa  hominmn  non  m<nu§  centum  milling  ex  qno  tentatnm  an 
po«Mt  inoMidinm  hoc  iftDguine  resClngiii,  tsnta  maltiiado  per  Belgioam  inf urrex- 
erat,  ut  pnblica  interdum  sapplicia  qaotie^  tnsignior  rena,  aut  atrocioros  omoiatus 
seditione  Impedirenivr."— Hagonis  Qrotii  Annal.,  lib.  i.  17  (AmPt.  1658). 

*  RelaslOBe  di  CI"^  Bernardo  Navigero.  1546.  CorrMpondenoe  of  Charles  the 
Rfth;  bj  B«T.  W.  Bradford  (London,  1860),  p.  471. 
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lands^  but  in  eyery  land  where  a  single  heart  beats  for  poli- 
tical or  religious  freedom.  To  eradicate  these  institutions 
after  they  had  been  watered  and  watched  by  the  care  of  his 
successor^  was  the  work  of  an  eighty  years^  war^  in  the  course 
of  which  millions  of  lives  were  sacrificed.  Yet  the  abdicating 
Emperor  had  summoned  his  faithful  estates  around  him^  and 
stood  up  before  them  in  his  imperial  robes  for  the  last  time, 
to  tell  them  of  the  affectionate  regard  which  he  had  always 
borne  them,  and  to  mingle  his  tears  with  theirs. 

Could  a  single  phantom  have  risen  from  one  of  the  many 
thousand  graves  where  human  beings  had  been  thrust  alive 
by  his  decree,  perhaps  there  might  have  been  an  answer  to  the 
question  propoundeid  by  the  Emperor  amid  all  that  piteous 
weeping.  Perhaps  it  might  have  told  the  man  who  asked  his 
hearers  to  be  forgiven  if  he  had  ever  unwittingly  offended 
them,  that  there  was  a  world  where  it  was  deem^  an  offence 
to  torture,  strangle,  burn,  and  drown  one's  innocent  fellow- 
creatures.  The  usual  but  trifling  excuse  for  such  enormities 
can  not  be  pleaded  for  the  Emperor.  Charles  was  no  fanatic. 
The  man  whose  armies  sacked  Rome,  who  laid  his  sacriligeous 
hands  on  Christ's  viceregent,  and  kept  the  infallible  head  of 
the  Church  a  prisoner  to  serve  his  own  political  ends,  was  then 
no  bigot.  He  believed  in  nothing,  save  that  when  the  course 
of  his  imperial  will  was  impeded,  and  the  interests  of  his  im- 
perial house  in  jeopardy,  pontiffs  were  to  succumb  as  well  as 
anabaptists.  It  was  the  political  heresy  which  lurked  in  the 
restiveness  of  the  religious  reformers  under  degma,  tradition, 
and  supernatural  sanction  to  temporal  power,  which  he  was 
disposed  to  combat  to  the  death.  He  was  too  shrewd  a  poli- 
tician not  to  recognize  the  connection  between  aspirations  for 
religious  and  for  political  freedom.  His  hand  was  ever  ready 
to  crush  both  heresies  in  one.  Had  he  been  a  true  son  of  the 
Church,  a  faithful  champion  of  her  infallibility,  he  would  not 
have  submitted  to  the  peace  of  Passau,  so  long  as  he  could 
bring  a  soldier  to  the  field.  Yet  he  acquiesced  in  the  Re- 
formation for  (Jermany,  while  tiie  fires  for  burning  the  re- 
formers were  ever  blazing  in  the  Netherlands,  where  it  was 
death  even  to  allude  to  the  existence  of  th€  peace  of  Passau. 
Nor  did  he  acquiesce  only  from  compulsion,  for  long  before 
his  memorable  defeat  by  Maurice,  he  had  permitted  the  Ger- 
man troops,  with  whose  services  he  could  not  dispense,  regu- 
larly to  attend  Protestant  worship  performed  by  their  own 
Protestant  chaplains.    Lutheran  preachers  marched  from  city 
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to  city  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  imperial  banner,  while 
the  subjects  of  those  patrimonial  provinces  were  daily  suffer- 
ing on  the  scaffold  for  their  nonconformity.  The  influence 
of  this  garrison-preaching  upon  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  Netherlands  is  well  known.  Charles 'hated  Lu- 
therans, but  he  required  soldiers,  and  he  thus  helped  by  his 
own  policy  to  disseminate  what,  had  he  been  the  fanatic 
which  he  perhaps  became  in  retirement,  he  would  have  sac- 
rificed his  life  to  crush.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  growing 
Calyiuism  of  the  provinces  was  more  dangerous  both  relig- 
iously and  politically,  than  the  Protestantism  of  the  German 
princes,  which  had  not  yet  been  formally  pronounced  heresy, 
but  it  is  thus  the  more  evident  that  it  was  political  rather 
than  religious  heterodoxy  which  the  despot  wished  to  sup- 
press. 

No  man,  however,  could  have  been  more  observant  of  re- 
ligious rites.  He  beard  mass  daily.  He  listened  to  a  sermon 
every  Sunday  and  holiday.  He  confessed  and  received  the 
sacrament  four  times  a  year.  He  was  sometimes  to  be  seen 
in  his  tent  at  midnight,  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix  with 
eyes  And  hands  uplifted.  He  ate  no  meat  in  Lent,  and  used 
extraordinary  diligence  to  discover  and  to  punish  any  man, 
whether  courtier  or  plebian,  who  failed  to  fast  during  the 
whole  forty  days.^  He  was  too  good  a  politician  not  to  know 
the  value  of  broad  phylacteries  and  long  prayers.  He  was  too 
nice  an  observer  of  human  nature  not  to  know  how  easily 
mint  and  cummin  could  outweigh  the  "weightier  matters 
of  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith;'*  as  if  the  founder  of  the 
religion  which  he  professed,  and  to  maintain  which  he  had 
established  the  inquisition  and  the  edicts,  had  never  cried  woe 
upon  the  Pharisees.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor 
was  at  times  almost  popular  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  he 
was  never  as  odious  as  his  successor.  There  were  some  deep 
renaons  for  this,  and  some  superficial  ones;  among  otiiers,  a 
singularly  fortunate  manner.     He  spoke  German,  Spanish, 

*  " Ha  Sua  M»«  in  tntti  i  saoi  ra.fl^ionamenti  et  atti  eRtonori  mostraU  barer 

1*  fede  oatl<*  in  MMnma  otservansa,  «t  in  tntta  la  rita  Baa  ha  ndita  la  mesM  ogni 
giorao  et  gran  tempo  dne  et  hora  tre  et  le  prediohe  net  giomi  tolennl,  et  in 
tntte  le  oose  le  feete  de  la  qnadragetiima  et  alio  ToUe  reeperi  et  altri  dirinl  officii 
ethora  li  Da  ogni  giomo  leggere  la  bihbia  et  come  ba  nsato  di  eonfeaarai  et  com- 
munioani  ogni  anno  onatro  Tolto  e  qnando  alia  ri  ritrora  al  Ingolstadt  et 
aTieinata  al  ezeroitio  degU  protestanti,  fu  wdnta  messa  notte  nel  rao  padiglione 
In  ginoeebioni  aranti  nn  oroeiflrao  eon  le  mani  quinte  et  la  qnadrngutma  twnafist 
/•cse  uma  diligtnaa  €xtra9rd4naria  per  intentUrt  ehi  nsUo  earte  magnara  oame," 
etc.,  etc. — ^Badoraro  MB. 
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Italian^  French,  and  Flemish,  and  could  assume  the  oharacter- 
istics  of  each  country  as  easily  as  he  could  use  its  language, 
lie  could  be  stately  with  Spaniards,  familiar  with  Flemings, 
witty  with  Italians.  He  could  strike  down  a  bull  in  the  ring 
like  a  matador  at  Madrid,  or  win  the  prize  in  the  tourney  like 
a  knight  of  old;  he  could  ride  at  the  ring  with  the  Flemish 
nobles,  hit  the  popinjay  with  his  crossbow  among  Antwerp 
artisans,  or  drink  beer  and  exchange  rude  jests  with  the  boors 
of  Brabant.  For  virtues  such  as  these,  his  grave  crimes 
against  God  and  man,  against  religion  and  chartered  and 
solemnly-sworn  rights  have  been  palliated,  as  if  oppression  be- 
came more  tolerable  because  the  oppressor  wae  an  accom- 
plished linguist  and  a  good  marksman. 

But  the  great  reason  for  his  popularity  no  doubt  lay  in  his 
military  genius.  Charles  was  inferior  to  no  general  of  his 
age.  "When  he  was  bom  into  the  world,^^  said  Alva,  "he 
was  bom  a  soldier,''^  and  the  Emperor  confirmed  the  state- 
ment and  reciprocated  the  compliment,  when  he  declared  that 
"the  three  first  captains  of  the  age  were  himself  first,  and 
then  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  Constable  Montmorency.*  It  is 
quite  true  that  all  his  officers  were  not  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  many  were  too  apt  to  complain  that  his  constant  presence 
in  the  field  did  more  harm  than  good,  and  "that  his  Majesty 
would  do  much  better  to  stay  at  home.*  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  he  was  both  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  general. 
He  was  constitutionally  fearless,  and  he  possessed  great  energy 
and  endurance.  He  was  ever  the  first  to  arm  when  a  battle 
was  to  be  fought,  and  the  last  to  take  off  his  harness.*  He 
commanded  in  person  and  in  chief,  even  when  surrounded  by 
veterans  and  crippled  by  the  gout.  He  was  calm  in  great 
reverses.  It  was  said  that  he  was  never  known  to  change  color 
except  upon  two  occasions:  after  the  fatal  destruction  of  his 
fleet  at  Algiers,  and  in  the  memorable  flight  from  Innspruck. 
He  was  of  a  phlegmatic,  stoical  temperament,  until  shattered 
by  age  and  disease;  a  man  without  a  sentiment  and  without 


1  ''Pero  aouerdesele  K  Y.  E.  oae  es  hijo  de  tal  padre,  qoi  en  naciendo  en  el 
mundo  nacio  lol dado."— Carta  del  Duqoe  de  Alba  al  8<«  Pen  Juan  de  Austria. 
Documentos  ineditos  para  la  Historia  de  EapaiSa,  vol.  iii.  273-283. 

>  Brautdme.      Hommes    Xllustres    et    Qrands    Capitaine^    Estraagers ;    art. 

Charles  V. 

>  Relatione  di  B«  Navi^ero—apud  Bradford  Correspondenoe ;  p.  450. 

4  " e  poi  aversi  roluto  troyar  presente  aUe  vere  e  essere  state  il  prime  ad 

arinarsi  ot  ultimo  H  spogliarsi  ba  dimostrato  in  somma  d'esser  gran  capitano 
d'eflfetti  grandi/'  etc.,  etc. — Badovaro  MS. 
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a  tear.  It  waa  said  by  SpaniardB  that  he  was  never  seen  to 
weep,  even  at  the  death  of  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends, 
except  on  the  solitaij  occasion  of  the  departure  of  Don 
Ferrante  Gonzaga  from  court.^  Such  a  temperament  was 
invaluable  in  the  stormy  career  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  action,  a  military  chieftain. 
"Pray  only  for  my  health  and  my  hie,"  he  was  accustomed  to 
say  to  the  young  officers  who  came  to  him  from  every  part  of 
his  dominions  to  serve  under  his  banners,  ^^for  so  long  as  1 
have  these  I  will  never  leave  you  idle;  at  least  in  France.  I 
love  peace  no  better  than  the  rest  of  you.  I  was  bom  and 
bred  to  arms,  and  must  of  necessity  keep  on  my  harness  till 
I  can  bear  it  no  longer.'  The  restless  energy  and  the  mag- 
nificent tranquility  of  his  character  made  him  a  hero  among 
princes,  an  idol  with  his  officers,  a  popular  favorite  every 
where.  The  promptness  with  which,  at  much  personal 
hazard,  he  descended  like  a  thimderbolt  in  the  midst  of  the 
Ghent  insurrection;  the  juvenile  ardor  with  which  tiie  almost 
bed-ridden  man  arose  from  his  sick-bed  to  smite  the  Protes- 
tants at  Muhlberg;  the  grim  stoicism  with  which  he  saw  sixty 
thousand  of  his  own  soldiers  perish  in  the  wintry  siege  of 
Metz;  all  ensured  him  a  large  measure  of  that  applause  which 
ever  follows  military  distinction,  especially  when  the  man 
who  achieves  it  happens  to  wear  a  crown.  He  combined  the 
personal  prowess  of  a  knight  of  old  with  the  more  modem 
accomplidiments  of  a  scientific  tactician.  He  could  charge 
the  enemy  in  person  like  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  officer, 
and  he  thoroughly  understood  the  arrangements  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  marshalling  and  victualling  of  troops,  and  the 
whole  art  of  setting  and  maintaining  an  army  in  the  field.' 

Yet,  though  brave  and  warlike  as  the  most  chivalrous  of 
his  ancestors,  Gk)thic,  Burgundian,  or  Suabian,  he  was  en- 
tirely without  chivalry.  Fanaticism  for  the  faith,  protection 
for  the  oppressed,  fidelity  to  friend  and  foe,  knightly  loyalty 
to  a  cause  deemed  sacred,  the  sacrifice  of  personal  interests 
to  great  ideas,  generosity  of  hand  and  heart;  all  those  quali- 

*  " ho  da  Spagnuoli  Matlto  ohe  ne  per  aloan  aooidente  di  morte  di  oon* 

gioDtadi  nmgae  na  di  gna  miniilii  laoi  oari  •  stata  yedata piaag^re,  se  non  alia 
partita  della  oorta  di  Don  FerraDte  Goniaga." — Badovaro  MS. 

'  Brant6iD«.    Orandi  CapitaioM;  art.  Charles  Qoint. 

*  **  Blia  ha^- — messoii  ad  imprefe  non  lolo  perieolose  a  difficile  ma  ohe  tenerano 
dell  imponibile— ma  nel  soitanerli  ha  mostrato  gran  intelligenta  enel  fare  ap- 
pareeehio  delle  eose  degti  eferaiti,  nell  ordine  di  metier  gli  insieme,  redergli  mar- 
eiare,  far  le  battalia  flaite/'  etc.,  eto.— Badovaro  MS. 
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ties  which  unite  with  courage  and  constancy  to  make  up  the 
ideal  chevalier,  Charles  not  only  lacked  but  despised.  He 
trampled  on  the  weak  antagonist,  whether  burgher  or  petty 
potentate.  He  was  false  as  water.  He  inveigled  his  foee 
who  trusted  to  imperial  promises,  by  arts  unworthy  an  em- 
peror or  a  g^ntleman.^  He  led  about  the  unfortunate  John 
Frederic  of  Saxony,  in  his  own  language,  *like  a  bear  in  a 
chain,"  ready  to  be  slipped  upon  Maurice  should  "the  boy*' 
prove  ungrateful.  He  connived  at  the  famous  forgery  of  the 
prelate  of  Arras,  to  which  the  Landgrave  Philip  owed  his 
long  imprisonment;  a  villany  worse  than  many  for  which 
humbler  rogues  have  suffered  by  thousands  upon  the  gal- 
lows.* The  contemporary  world  knew  well  the  history  of  his 
frauds,  on  scale  both  colossal  and  minute,  and  called  him 
familiarly  "Charles  qui  triche.'-* 

The  absolute  master  of  realms  on  which  the  sun  perpetual- 
ly shone,  he  was  not  only  greedy  for  additional  dominion, 
but  he  was  avaricious  in  small  matters,  and  hated  to  part  with 
a  hundred  dollars.*  To  the  soldier  who  brought  him  the 
sword  and  gauntlets  of  Francis  the  First,  he  gave  a  hundred 
crowns,  when  ten  thousand  would  have  been  less  than  the 
customary  present;  so  that  the  man  left  his  presence  full  of 
desperation.  The  three  soldiers  who  swam  the  Elbe,  with 
their  swords  in  their  mouths,  to  bring  him  the  boats  with 
which  he  passed  to  the  victory  of  Miihlberg,  received  from 
his  imperial  bounty  a  doublet,  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  four 
crowns  apiece.'  His  courtiers  and  ministers  complained  bit- 
terly of  his  habitual  niggardliness,  and  were  fain  to  eke  out 
their  slender  salaries  by  accepting  bribes  from  every  hand 
rich  enough  to  bestow  them.  In  truth  Charles  was  more 
than  any  thing  else  a  politician,  notwithstanding  his  signal 
abilities  as  a  soldier.  If  to  have  founded  institutions  which 
could  last,  be  the  test  of  statemanship,  he  was  even  a  states- 

^  **  In  rebas  agendia  tractandisqne/'  says  one  of  his  greatest  contemporary 
admirers,  "simnlatoregregias,  fldei  liberioris,  priyati  oommodi  perqnam  stadi- 
oiiuFy  atqne  nt  nno  ver^  dioam  alter  avus  matemas  Ferdinandus  Catholioas." — 
Pont.  Ileut.  xiv.,  346». 

>  De  Thou,  Histoire  UniTemelle  (Londres,  I7S4),  i.  207,  599.— Compare  Groen 
Van  Prinsteror.  Archives  et  Corraspondanoe  In^dlte  de  ]a  Maison  d'Orange 
Nasnau  (Leide,  1838),  t.  ▼.,  es,  65,  M.  E.  H,  Pfeilsohmidt,  Vor  drei  hundert 
Jahren.  Blatter  der  Brinnemng  an  KarfUrst  Moriti  Von  Sachsen  (Dresden, 
1852),  p.  10.    Vide  Postea. 

*  Brant6me;  art  Charles  Quint. 

*  "  Ad  alouni  della  oorte  di  S.  M.  ho  inteso  dire  ella  harer  pamto  natura  tal« 
ohe  nel  dare  eento  9eudi  ka  eimtiderato  troppo  wtinMtamente/'  etc. — Badoraro  MS. 

ft  BadoTaro  MS. 
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man;  for  many  of  his  institutions  have  resisted  the  pressure 
of  three  centuries.  But  those  of  Charlemagne  fell  as  soon 
as  his  hand  was  cold^  while  the  works  of  many  ordinary  legis- 
lators have  attained  to  a  perpetuity  denied  to  the  statutes  of 
Solon  or  Lycurgus.  Durability  is  not  the  test  of  merit  iu 
human  institutions.  Tried  by  the  only  touchstone  applicable 
to  governments^  their  capacity  to  insure  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  governed,  we  shaU  not  find  his  polity  deserving  of 
much  admiration.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  was  a  despot  by 
birth  and  inclination,  nor  that  he  naturally  substituted  as 
far  as  was  practicable,  the  despotic  for  the  republican  ele- 
ment, wherever  his  hand  can  be  traced.  There  may  be  pos- 
sible good  in  despotisms  as  there  is  often  much  tyranny  in 
democracy.  Tried,  however,  according  to  the  standard  by 
which  all  governments  may  be  measured,  those  laws  of  trutli 
and  divine  justice  which  all  Christian  nations  recognize,  and 
which  are  perpetual,  whether  recognized  or  not,  we  shall  find 
little  to  venerate  in  the  life  work  of  the  Emperor.  The  in- 
terests of  his  family,  the  security  of  his  dynasty,  these  were 
his  end  and  aim.  The  happiness  or  the  progress  of  his  peo- 
ple never  furnished  even  the  indirect  motives  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  result  was  a  baffled  policy  and  a  crippled  and  bank- 
rupt empire  at  last. 

He  knew  men,  especially  he  knew  their  weaknesses,  and  he 
knew  how  to  turn  them  to  account.  He  knew  how  much 
they  would  bear,  and  that  little  grievances  would  sometimes 
inflame  more  than  vast  and  deliberate  injustice.  Therefore 
he  employed  natives  mainly  in  the  subordinate  offices  of  his 
various  states,  and  he  repeatedly  warned  his  successor  that 
the  haughtiness  of  Spaniards  and  the  incompatibility  of  their 
character  with  the  Flemish  would  be  productive  of  great  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.^  It  was  his  opinion  that  men  might  be 
tyrannized  more  intelligently  by  their  own  kindred,  and  in. 
this  perhaps  he  was  right.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the  dis- 
charge of  Dusiness,  and  if  it  were  possible  that  half  a  world 
could  be  administered  as  if  it  were  the  private  property  of 
an  individual,  the  task  would  have  been  perhaps  as  well  ac- 
complished by  Charles  as  by  any  man.  He  had  not  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  it  possible  for  him  to  attend  to  the 
details  of  every  individual  affair  in  every  one  of  his  realms; 
and  he  therefore  intrusted  the  stewardship  of  all  specialties 

1  Apologie  d'Orange,  47,  48. 
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to  his  various  ministers  and  agents.  It  was  his  business  to 
know  men  and  to  deal  with  affairs  on  a  large  scale,  and  in 
this  he  certainly  was  superior  to  his  successor.  His  corres- 
pondence was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Granvelle  the  elder, 
who  analyzed  letters  received,  and  frequently  wrote  all  but 
the  signatures  of  the  answers.  The  same  minister  usually 
possessed  the  imperial  ear,  and  farmed  it  out  for  his  own  ben- 
efit. In  all  this  there  was  of  course  room  for  vast  deception, 
but  the  Emperor  was  quite  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
took  a  philosophic  view  of  the  matter  as  an  inevitable  part 
of  his  system.*  Granvelle  grew  enormously  rich  under  his 
eye  by  trading  on  the  imperial  favor  and  sparing  his  majesty 
much  trouble.  Charles  saw  it  all,  ridiculed  his  peculations, 
but  called  him  his  "bed  of  down.'^*  His  knowledge  of  human 
nature  was,  however,  derived  from  a  contemplation  mainly  of 
its  weaknesses,  and  was  therefore  one-sided.  He  was  often 
deceived,  and  made  many  a  fatal  blunder,  shrewd  politician 
though  he  was.  He  involved  himself  often  in  enterprises 
which  could  not  be  honorable  or  profitable,  and  which  in- 
flicted damage  on  his  greatest  interests.  He  often  offended 
men  who  might  have  been  useful  friends,  and  converted  allies 
into  enemies.  "His  Majesty,'*  said  a  keen  observer  who 
knew  him  well,  *Tias  not  in  his  career  shown  the  prudence 
which  was  necessary  to  him.  He  has  often  offended  those 
whose  love  he  might  have  conciliated,  converted  friends  into 
enemies,  and  let  those  perish  who  were  his  most  faithful 
particans.'^'  Thus  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  even  his 
boasted  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  his  power  of  deal- 
ing with  men  was  rather  superficial  and  empirical  than  the 
real  gift  of  genius. 

His  personal  habits  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  were 
those  of  an  indefatigable  soldier.  He  could  remain  in  the 
.saddle  day  and  night,  and  endure  every  hardship  but  hunger. 
He  was  addicted  to  vulgar  and  miscellaneous  incontinence.* 
He  was  an  enormous  eater.  He  breakfasted  at  five,  on  a 
fowl  seethed  in  milk  and  dressed  with  sugar  and  spices. 


I  ReUsione  di  Narigero,  spud  Bradford,  p.  445. 

'  Nona  aTons  perdu/'  wrote  the  Emperor  to  Philip  on  the  elder  Qranrelle's 
death,  **  an  bon  lit  de  repos." — Bom  rEveeque,  M^moirea  poor  eeryir  &  rHistoire 
du  Card,  de  Granvelle  (Paris,  1753)  i.  180. 

<  Badovaro  MS. 

*  *' et  h  state  ne  piaoeri  yenerei  di  non  temperata  volnnt^  in  ogni  parte 

dove  li  d  troTata  eon  donne  di  grande  et  anoo  di  piooola  oonditione." — Badovaro 
MS.' 
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After  this  he  went  to  sleep  again.  He  dined  at  twelve^  par- 
taking always  of  twenty  dishes.  He  supped  twice;  at  first, 
soon  after  vespers^  and  the  second  time  at  midnight  or  one 
o'clock,  which  meal  was  perhaps,  the  most  solid  of  the  four. 
After  meat  he  ate  a  great  quantity  of  pastry  and  sweet- 
meats, and  he  irrigated  every  repast  by  vast  draughts  of 
beer  and  wine.^  His  stomach,  originally  a  wonderful  one, 
succumbed  after  forty  years  of  such  labors.  His  taste,  but 
not  his  appetite  began  to  fail,  and  he  complained  to  his  major 
dom(^  that  all  his  food  was  insipid.  The  reply  is,  perhaps, 
among  the  most  celebrated  of  facetiae.  The  cook  could  do 
nothing  more  unless  he  served  his  Majesty  a  pasty  of  watches. 
The  allusion  to  the  Emperor's  passion  for  horology  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause.  Charles  ^^aughed  longer  than 
he  was  ever  ^own  to  laugh  before,  and  all  the  courtiers  (of 
course)  laughed  as  long  as  his  Majesty.^  The  success  of  so 
sorry  a  jest  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  fooling  was 
less  admirable  at  the  imperial  court  than  some  of  the  record- 
ed quips  of  Tribaulet  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

The  transfer  of  the  other  crowns  and  dignitaries  to  Philip, 
was  accomplished  a  month  afterwards,  in  a  quiet  manner.' 
Spain,  Sicily,  the  Balearic  Islands,  America,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  were  made  over  without  more  display  than 
an  ordinary  donatio  inter  vivos.  The  Empire  occasioned 
some  difficulty.  It  had  been  already  signified  to  Ferdinand, 
that  his  brother  was  to  resign  the  imperial  crown  in  his  favor, 
and  the  symbols  of  sovereignty  were  accordingly  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  hands  of  William  of  Orange.*  A  deputation, 
moreover,  of  which  that  nobleman,  Vice-Ohancellor  Seld, 
and  Dr.  Wolfgang  Haller  were  the  chiefs,  was  despatched 
to  signify  to  the  electors  of  the  Empire  the  step  which  hacl 
been  thus  resolved  upon.  A  delay  of  more  than  two  years, 
however,  intervened,  occasioned  partly  by  the  deaths  of  three 

^i^^^— ^W^.^^M^^— ^^B^W^— ^^^B^— — ^  ^l^i^^i^    ■        ■   ■»^^^.^^^M    ■    ■  I     ■—  ■■■■—  »-■>  ■■■■■■  —  --^  -      ■  ■     ■  ■  ■  ■ 

>  Nel  Biafni*>^  ^  lempre  8.  M**  eMeBo,  et  fino  al  tempo  ohe  elia  parti  di 
Fiandra  per  Spagna,  la  mattina  svegliaie  ohe  alia  era,  pigliava  una  scatola  di 
pittoehi,  Cappone  con  latte,  coecaro  e  spetiarie,  dope  il  qaale  tornava  a  riposare. 
A  mesio  giomo  desinava  nolto  varieta  di  TiTande,  e  poeo  di  po  vespro  me  rend- 
ava,  ei  ad  una  hora  di  notte  se  n'andara  k  eena,  magnando  eost  tutte  da  generare 
humeri  groin  e  tikobi." — Badovaro  MS.  Compare  Narigero,  Relaiione,  apod 
Bradford,  p.  865. 

*  ** una  naoTa  Tivaadadi  pastieel  di  orologit,  il  ehe  mosse  i  qael  maggior 

e  pin  IvBgo  riso  eke  mat  eia  etaio  in  lei  et  cosi  rieero  quelli  di  camera,"  etc.,  etc. 
— BadOTaro  MS. 

*  QodelaeTui,  045,  iqq.    Van  Metaren,  i.  17.    Bor,  i.  6,  sqq. 

^  Godelaernt,  640,  iqq.    Pont.  Bent,  sir.,  645,  iqq.    Metmeii,  17. 
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electors^  partly  by  the  war  which  so  soon  broke  out  in  Ea- 
rope,  before  the  matter  was  formally  acted  upon.^  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1553,  however,  the  electors,  having  been  assembled 
in  Frankfort,  received  the  abdication  of  Charles,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  Ferdinand.^  That  Emperor  was 
crowned  in  March,  and  immediately  despatched  a  legation 
to  the  Pope  to  apprize  him  of  the  fact.  Nothing^  was  less  ex- 
pected than  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff.  The 
querulous  dotaid,  however,  who  then  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair, 
hated  Charles  and  all  his  race.  He  accordingly  denied  the 
validity  of  the  whole  transaction,  without  sanction  previously 
obtained  from  the  Pope,  to  whom  all  crowns  belonged.  Fer- 
dinand,  after  listening,  through  his  envoys,  to  much  ridicu- 
lous dogmatism  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  at  last  withdrew 
from  the  discussion,  with  a  formal  protest,  and  was  first  re- 
cognized by  Caraffa's  successor,  Pius  IV.* 

Charles  had  not  deferred  his  retirement  till  the  end  of 
these  disputes.  He  occupied  a  private  house  in  Brussels, 
near  the  gate  of  Louvain^  until  August  of  the  year  1556. 
On  the  27th  of  that  month,  he  addressed  a  letter  from  Ohent 
to  John  of  Osnabruck,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Spiers, 
stating  his  abdication  in  favor  of  Ferdinand,  and  requesting 
that  in  the  interim  the  same  obedience  might  be  rendered 
to  Ferdinand,  as  could  have  been  yielded  to  himself.*  Ten 
day  later,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  estates  of  the  Empire, 
stating  the  same  fact;  and  on  the  17th  September,  1556,  he 
set  sail  from  Zeeland  for  Spain."  These  delays  and  difficulties 
occasioned  some  misconceptions.  Many  persons  who  did  not 
admire  an  abdication,  which  others,  on  the  contrary,  esteemed 
as  an  act  of  unexampled  magnanimity,  stoutly  denied  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Charles  to  renounce  the  Empire.  The 
Venetian  envoy  informed  his  government  that  Ferdinand 
was  only  to  be  lieutenant  for  Charles,  under  strict  limitations, 
and  that  the  Emperor  was  to  resume  the  government  so  soon 
as  his  health  would  allow.*  The  Bishop  of  Arras  and  Don 
Juan  de  Manrique  had  both  assured  him,  he  said,  that 
Charles  would  not,  on  any  account,  definitely  abdicate.'' 
Manrique  even  asserted  that  it  was  a  mere  farce  to  believe  in 
any  such  intention.*    The  Emperor  ought  to  remain  to  pro- 

»  Qodelaeyns,  646,  tqq.  t  Ibid. 

«  Ibid,  664,  eqq.  4  Ibid,  654. 

*  Ibid,  646,  sqq.  •  Badoyaro.  »  Ibid. 

'  "  — -  ehe  era  ooia  di  burla  a  orederlo." — ^Ibid. 
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tect  his  son,  by  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  against  France, 
the  Turks,  and  the  heretics.  His  very  shadow  was  terrible 
to  the  Lutherans,^  and  his  form  might  be  expected  to  rise 
again  in  stern  reality  from  its  temporary  grave.  Time  has 
shown  the  falsity  of  all  these  imaginings,  but  views  thus 
maintained  by  those  in  the  best  condition  to  know  the  truth, 
prove  how  difficult  it  was  for  men  to  believe  in  a  transaction 
which  was  then  so  extraordinary,  and  how  little  consonant 
it  was  in  their  eyes  with  true'  propriety.  It  was  necessary 
to  ascend  to  the  times  of  Diocletian,  to  find  an  example  of  a 
sinular  abdication  of  empire,  on  so  deliberate  and  extensive 
a  scale,  and  the  great  English  historian  of  the  Boman  Em- 
pire has  compared  the  two  acts  with  each  other.  But  there 
seems  a  vast  difference  between  the  cases.  Both  emperors 
were  distinguished  soldiers;  both  were  merciless  persecutors 
of  defenceless  Christians;  both  exchanged  unbounded  empire 
for  absolute  seclusion.  But  Diocletian  was  born  in  the  low- 
est abyss  of  human  degradation — the  slave  and  the  son  of  a 
slave.  For  such  a  man,  after  having  reached  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  human  greatness,  voluntarily  to  descend  from  power, 
seems  an  act  of  far  greater  magnanimity  than  the  retreat  of 
Charles.  Bom  in  the  purple,  having  exercised  unlimited 
authority  from  his  boyhood,  and  having  worn  from  his  cradle 
60  many  crowns  and  coronets,  the  Qerman  Emperor  might 
well  be  supposed  to  have  learned  to  estimate  them  at  their 
proper  value.  Contemporary  minds  were  busy,  however,  to 
discover  the  hidden  motives  which  could  have  influenced 
him,  and  the  world,  even  yet,  has  hardly  ceased  to  wonder. 
Yet  it  would  have  been  more  wonderful,  considering  the 
Emperor's  character,  had  he  remained.  The  end  had  not 
crowned  the  work;  it  not  unreasonably  discrowned  the  work- 
man. The  earlier,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  his  career 
had  been  one  unbroken  procession  of  triumphs.  The  cher- 
ished dream  of  his  grandfather,'  and  of  his  own  youth," 
to  add  to  the  Pope^s  triple  crown  to  the  rest  of  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  his  family,he  had  indeed  been  obliged  to  resign. 
He  had  too  much  practical  Flemish  sense  to  indulge  long  in 
chimeras,  but  he  had  achieved  the  Empire  over  formidable 
rivals,  and  he  had  successively  not  only  conquered,  but  cap- 

1 "  Parendo  loro  ohe  solo  Tombra  sua  sia  da  Lnterani  temnta." — Badoyaro. 
*  latrodaetion  to  this  work. 

>  BmntAae.    Homiaes  lUuftrM,  ete.;  art.  Charles  Quint    Bayle,  Diot  Hist. 
•t  Crit.;  art  Charles  Qaint 
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tured  almost  every  potentate  who  had  arrayed  himself  in 
arms  against  him.  Clement  and  Francis,  the  Dukes  and 
Landgraves  of  Clcves,  Hesse,  Saxony,  and  Brunswick,  he  had 
bound  to  his  chariot  wheels;  forcing  many  to  eat  the  bread 
of  humiliation  and  captivity,  during  long  and  weary  years. 
But  the  concluding  portion  of  his  reign  had  reversed  all  its 
previous  glories.  His  whole  career  had  been  a  failure.  He 
had  been  defeated,  after  all,  in  most  of  his  projects.  He  had 
humbled  Francis,  but  Henry  had  most  signally  avenged  his 
father.  He  had  trampled  upon  Philip  of  Hesse  and  Frederic 
of  Saxony,  but  it  had  been  reserved  for  one  of  that  German 
race,  which  he  characterized  as  "dreamy,  drunken,  and  inca- 
pable of  intrigue,'^  to  outwit  the  man  who  had  outwitted  all 
the  world,  and  to  drive  before  him,  in  ignominious  flight, 
the  conqueror  of  the  nations.  The  German  lad  who  had 
learned  both  war  and  dissimulation  in  the  court  and  camp 
of  him  who  was  so  profound  a  master  of  both  arts,  was  des- 
tined to  eclipse  his  teacher  on  the  most  august  theatre  of 
Christendom.  Absorbed  at  Innspruck  with  the  deliberations 
of  the  Trent  Council,  Charles  had  not  heeded  the  distant 
mutterings  of  the  tempest  which  was  gathering  around  him. 
While  he  was  preparing  to  crush,  forever,  the  Protestant 
Church,  with  the  arms  which  a  bench  of  bishops  were  forg- 
ing, lo!  the  rapid  and  desperate  Maurice,  with  long  red  beard 
streaming  like  a  meteor  in  the  wind,  dashing  through  the 
mountain  passses,  at  the  head  of  his  lancers — arguments  more 
convincing  than  all  the  dogmas  of  Granvelle!  Disguised  as 
an  old  woman,^  the  Emperor  had  attempted  on  the  6th 
April,  to  escape  in  a  peasant's  wagon,  from  Innspruck  into 
Flanders.  Saved  for  the  time  by  the  mediation  of  Ferdi- 
nand, he  had,  a  few  weeks  later,  after  his  troops  had  been 
defeated  by  Maurice,  at  Fussen,  again  fled  at  midnight  of  the 
22nd  May,  almost  unattended,  sick  in  body  and  soul,  in  the 
midst  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  along  the  difficult  Al- 
pine passes  from  Innspruck  into  Carinthia.  His  pupil  had 
permitted  his  escape,  only  because  in  his  own  language,  "for 
such  a  bird  he  had  no  convenient  cage.*'*  The  imprisoned 
princes  now  owed  their  liberation,  not  to  the  Emperor's  clem- 
ency, but  to  his  panic.  The  peace  of  Passau,  in  the  follow- 
ing August,  crushed  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Emperor's  toil, 

^  " in  armlicher,  man  sagt,  sogar  in  Praoentraoht." — Pfeilsohmidt.    Vor 

Dreihundert  Jahren,  p.  56 

*" fiir  einen  solohen  Vogel,"  sagto  er/*habeer  keinen  Kafig."— PfeU- 

echmidt|  58. 
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and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch.  He  had 
smitten  the  Protestants  at  Miihlberg  for  the  last  time.  On 
the  other  hand^  the  man  who  had  dealt  with  Borne,  as  if  the 
Pope,  not  he,  had  been  the  vassal,  was  compelled  to  witness, 
before  he  departed,  the  insolence  of  a  pontiff  who  took  a  spe- 
cial pride  in  insulting  and  humbling  his  house,  and  tramp- 
ling upon  the  pride  of  Charles,  Philip  and  Ferdinand.  In 
France,  too,  the  disastrous  siege  of  Metz  had  taught  him  that 
in  the  imperial  zodiac  the  fatal  sign  of  Cancer  had  been 
reached.  The  figure  of  a  crab,  with  the  words  ^^plus  citra,'' 
inatead  of  his  proud  motto  of  ^^plus  ultra,"  scrawled  on  the 
walls  where  he  had  resided  during  that  dismal  epoch,  avenged 
more  deeply,  perhaps,  than  the  jester  thought,  the  previous 
misfortunes  of  France.^  The  Grand  Turk,  too,  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  possessed  most  of  Hungary,  and  held  at  that 
moment  a  fleet  ready  to  sail  against  Naples,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Pope  and  Prance.*  Thus  the  Infidel,  the  Pro- 
testant, and  the  Holy  Church  were  all  combined  together  to 
crush  him.  Towards  all  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  he 
stood  not  in  the  attitude  of  a  conqueror,  but  of  a  disappoint- 
ed, baffled,  defeated  potentate.  Moreover,  he  had  been  foil- 
ed long  before  in  his  earnest  attempts  to  secure  the  imperial 
throne  for  Philip.  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  had  both 
stoutly  resisted  his  arguments  and  his  blandishments.  The 
father  had  represented  the  slender  patrimony  of  their  branch 
of  the  family,  compared  with  the  enormous  heritage  of 
Philip;  who,  being  after  all,  but  a  man,  and  endowed  with 
finite  powers,  might  sink  under  so  great  a  pressure  of  empire 
as  his  father  wi^ed  to  provide  for  him."  Maximilian,  idso, 
assured  his  uncle  that  he  had  as  good  an  appetite  for  the 
crown  as  Philip,  and  could  digest  the  dignity  quite  as  easily.* 
The  son,  too,  for  whom  the  Emperor  was  thus  solicitous,  had 
already,  before  the  abdication,  repaid  his  affection  with  in- 
gratitude. He  had  turned  out  all  hia  father's  old  officials 
in  Milan,  and  had  refused  to  visit  him  at  Brussels,  till  assured 
as  to  the  amount  of  ceremonial  respect  which  the  new-made 
king  was  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  his  father.* 

1  Hiitoira  da  Duo  d'Albe,  i.  3ft9  (ed.  Patib,  1698}.  *  Cabrera,  i.  33. 

*  **—  Prindpem  PhUippum  homiaem  mw  fiDitaflqiie  liabere  virM  atqa4 
inraiiiim  eaptanuaiM  tantuin  )i«iBlnaffi.''-*Pont.  Hmit,  ziL  801. 

«  Braatdme,  U  A,  60. 

*  Bom  I'ByeMve.  Mem.  de  Granr.  i.  24-20.  "  Get  embarras/'  eajs  the  Ben< 
edioiiney  **  fat  fa  Teritable  eanse  de  sod  abdication  et  de  sa  retraicte  dans  le 
Convent  de  Jute.    La  poUti^ue  s'^paiieroit  en  vain  i  en  oheroher  one  autre." 

V. 
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Had  the  Emperor  continued  to  live  and  reign^  he  would 
have  found  himself  likewise  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with 
that  great  religious  movement  in  the  Netherlands^  which  he 
would  not  have  been  able  many  years  longer  to  suppress,  and 
which  he  left  as  a  legacy  of  blood  and  fire  to  his  successor. 
Born  in  the  same  year  with  his  century,  Charles  was  a  de- 
crepit, exhausted  man  at  fifty-five,  while  that  glorious  age,  in 
which  humanity  was  to  burst  forever  tlie  cerements  in  which 
it  had  so  long  been  buried,  was  but  awakening  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  strength. 

Disappointed  in  his  schemes,  broken  in  his  fortunes,  with 
income  anticipated,  estates  mortgaged,  all  his  a£Fairs  in  con- 
fusion; failing  in  mental  powers,  and  with  a  constitution 
hopelessly  shattered;  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire.  He 
showed  his  keenness  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  neither  his 
power  nor  his  glory  would  be  increased,  should  he  lag  super- 
fluous on  the  stage  where  mortification  instead  of  applause 
was  likely  to  be  his  portion.  His  frame  was  indeed  but  a 
wreck.  Forty  years  of  unexampled  gluttony  had  done  their 
work.  He  was  a  victim  to  gout,  asthma,  dyspepsia,  gravel. 
He  was  crippled  in  the  neck,  arms,  knees,  and  hands.  He  was 
troubled  with  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions.  His  appetite  re- 
mained, while  his  stomach,  unable  longer  to  perform  the  task 
still  imposed  upon  it,  occasioned  him  constant  suffering. 
Physiologists,  who  know  how  important  a  part  this  organ 
plays  in  the  affairs  of  life,  will  perhaps  see  in  this  physical 
condition  of  the  Emperor  a  sufficient  explanation,  if  explana- 
tion were  required,  of  his  descent  from  the  throne.  More- 
over, it  is  well  known  that  the  resolution  to  abdicate  before 
his  death  had  been  long  a  settled  scheme  with  him.  It  had 
been  formally  agreed  between  himself  and  the  Empress  that 
they  should  separate  at  the  approach  of  old  age,  and  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  a  convent  and  a  monastery.  He 
had,  when  comparatively  a  young  man;  been  struck  by  the 
reply  made  to  him  by  an  aged  officer,  whose  reasons  he  had 
asked  for,  earnestly  soliciting  permission  to  retire  from  the 
imperial  service.  It  was,  said  the  veteran,  that  he  might  put 
a  little  space  of  religious  contemplation  between  the  active 
portion  01  his  life  and  the  grave.^ 

A  similar  determination,  deferred  from  time  to  time,  Char- 
les had  now  carried  into  execution.    While  he  Still  lingered  in 

1  Strada,  S.  18. 
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Brussels^  after  his  abdication,  a  comet  appeared,  to  warn  him 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose.*  From  first  to  last,  comets 
and  other  heavenly  bodies  were  much  connected  with  his 
evolutions  and  arrangements.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
motiyes  with  which  this  luminary  had  presented  itself.  The 
Emperor  knew  very  well,  says  a  contemporary  German  chron- 
icler, that  it  portended  pestilence  and  war,  together  with  the 
approaching  death  of  mighty  princes,  '^y  fates  call  out,"^ 
he  cried,  and  forthwith  applied  himself  to  hasten  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure. 

The  romantic  picture  of  his  philosophical  retirement  at 
Juste,  painted  originally  by  Sandoval  and  Siguenza,  repro- 
duced by  the  fascinating  pencil  of  Strada,  and  imitated  in 
frequent  succession  by  authors  of  every  age  and  country,  is 
unfortimately  but  a  sketch  of  fancy.  The  investigations  of 
modem  writers  have  entirely  thrown  down  the  scaffolding 
on  which  the  airy  fabric,  so  delightful  to  poets  and  moralists, 
reposed.  The  departing  Emperor  stands  no  longer  in  a  trans- 
parency robed  in  shining  garments.  His  transfiguration  is  at 
an  end.  Every  action,  almost  every  moment  of  his  retire- 
ment, accurately  chronicled  by  those  who  shared  his  solitude, 
have  been  placed  before  our  eyes,  in  the  most  felicitous  man- 
ner, by  able  and  brilliant  writers."  The  Emperor,  shorn  of 
the  philosophical  robe  in  which  he  had  been  conventionally  ar- 
rayed for  three  centuries,  shivers  now  in  the  cold  air  of 
reality. 

So  far  from  his  having  immersed  himself  in  profound  and 
pious  contemplation,  below  the  current  of  the  world's  events, 
his  thoughs,  on  the  contrary,  never  were  for  a  moment  di- 
verted from  the  political  surface  of  the  times.    He  read  noth- 

1  CtodalMTU,  646. 

>  **  ingens  et  laeidnm  tydiw— >Saininifenim  orinein  tnheDt  in  ootaro 

librte  gnda  oonspici  eoeptam — at  Carolos  solens  hnjus  yiBione  niag:nonini  prin- 
eipum  intOTituf— «o  oontpMto/'  Hii  inqnit  indioiis,  me  men  fata  vocant/'  eC«. — 
GodclaeriM,  646. 

*  Stirling.  The  CloiBter  Life  of  Charles  V.  (London,  1853.)  Bakhnyten  ran 
den  Brink,  Analyse  d'nn  Manuserit  Oontemporain  sur  la  Retraite  de  Charles 
Qaint  (Brnzellet,'l86tt).  The  works  of  Mignet  and  Piohot,  on  the  tame  tiibjeot 
(Paris,  1864),  and  particnlarly  the  late  pnolioation  of  M.  Qaehard«  Retraite  et 
Mort  de  Charles  Qnint  (Bmzelles,  1864) ;  in  which  last  work  the  subject  may  be 
eonsidef«d  to  have  been  fairly  exhausted,  and  in  which  the  text  of  Siguenza, 
and  of  the  anonymous  manusoript  disoovered  by  M.  Bakhuyien,  in  the  ^ejfe 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Brussels,  are  plaeed  in  full  before  the  reader,  so  fur 
as  tbey  bear  on  the  Tezed  question  as  to  the  eelebration  by  the  Bmperor  of  his 
own  obsequies. 
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ing  but  despatchefi;  he  wrote  or  dictated  iotenninable  ones  in 
reply^  afi  dull  and  prolix  as  any  which  ever  came  from  his  pen. 
He  manifested  a  succession  of  emotions  at  the  course  of  con- 
temporary affairs,  as  inteiue  and  as  varied,  as  if  the  world  still 
rested  in  his  palm.  He  was,  in  truth,  essentially  a  man  of 
action.  He  had  neither  the  taste  nor  talents  which  make  a 
man  great  in  retirement.  Not  a  lofty  thought,  not  a  generous 
sentiment,  not  a  profound  or  acute  suggestion  in  his  retreat 
has  been  recorded  from  his  lips.  The  epigrams  which  had 
been  invented  for  him  by  fabulists,  have  been  all  taken  away, 
and  nothing  has  been  substituted,  save  a  few  dull  jests  ex- 
changed with  stupid  friars.  So  far  from  having  entertained 
and  even  expressed  that  sentiment  of  religious  toleration  for 
which  he  was  said  to  have  been  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  tiie 
inquisition,  and  for  which  Philip  was  ridiculously  reported  to 
have  ordered  his  father's  body  to  be  burned,  and  hie  ashes 
scattered  to  the  winds,*  he  became  in  retreat  the  bigot  effect- 
ually, which  during  his  reign  he  had  only  been  convention- 
ally. Bitter  regrets  that  he  should  have  kept  his  word  to 
Luther,  as  if  he  had  not  broken  faith  enough  to  reflect  upon 
in  his  retirement;  stem  self-reproach  for  omitting  to  put  to 
death,  while  he  had  him  in  his  power,  the  man  who  had 
caused  all  the  mischief  of  the  age;  fierce  instructions  thun- 
dered from  his  retreat  to  the  inquisitors  to  hasten  the  execu- 
tion of  all  heretics — ^including  particularly  his  ancient 
friends,  preachers  and  almoners,  Cazalla  and  Constantine  de 
Fuente;  furious  exhortations  to  Philip — ^ae  if  Philip  needed  a 
prompter  in  such  work — ^that  he  should  set  himself  to 
"cutting  out  the  root  of  heresy  with  rigor  and  rude  chastise- 
ment;"— such  explosions  of  savage  bigotry  as  these,  alterna- 
ting with  exhibitions  of  revolting  gluttony,  with  surfeits  of 
sardine  omelettes,  Estramadura  sausages,  eel  pies,  pickled 
partridges,  fat  capons,  quince  syrups,  iced  beer,  and  flagons 
of  Rhenish,  relieved  by  copious  draughts  of  senna  and  rfiu- 
barb,  to  which  hie  horror-stricken  doctor  doomed  him  as  he 
ate — compose  a  spectacle  less  attractive  to  the  imagination 
than  the  ancient  portrait  of  the  cloistered  Charles.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  the  one  which  was  painted  from  life. 

■  — — ^^.^^^M^       ■■■»  ■■■■I  !■■■,  ■■»!■■■■  1^.    ■.■■■  ■       I   ■  ^t^mmm^^m^^^i^^tm^^^^^^^^t^K^^m^^'^ 

1  Brantdme.    ((Earret  Completes  (Paris,  1822),  i.  32. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ST.  QUBNTIN  AND  GEAVELINB8.  ^ 

Sketch  of  Philip  the  Second— CharacteriBtics  of  Mary  Tudor — Portrait 
of  Philip — ^Hig  council— Rivalry  of  Ruy  Gomez  and  Alva— Character 
of  Ruy  Gomesr— Queen  Mary  of  Hungary — Sketch  of  Philibert  of 
Savoy— Truce  of  Vaucellee— Secret  treaty  between  the  Pope  and 
Henry  II. — Rejoicings  in  the  Netherlands  on  account  of  the  Peace — 
Purposes  of  Pnilip— Re-enactment  of  the  edict  of  1550^The  King's 
dissimulation — ^"Request*'  to  the  provinces — Infraction  of  the  truce 
in  Italy— ^fharacter  of  Pope  Paul  IV. — Intrigues  of  Cardinal  Caraffa 
— ^War  against  Spain  resolved  upon  by  France — Campaign  in  Italy 
— ^Amicable  siege  of  Rome — Peace  with  the  pontiff— Hostilities  on 
the  Flemish  border — Coligny  foiled  at  Douay—iSacks  Lens — Philip  in 
Elngland — Queen  Mary  engages  in  the  war— Philip's  army  aasemoled 
at  Givet— Portrait  of  Count  Egmont — The  French  army  under 
Colignv  and  Montmorency — Siege  of  St.  Quentin — ^Attempts  of  the 
constable  to  relieve  the  citv — Battle  of  St.  Quentin — Hesitation  and 
timidity  of  Philip — City  of  St.  Quentin  taken  and  sacked — Continued 
indecision  of  Philip — His  army  disbanded — Campaign  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise — Capture  of  Calais — Interview  between  Caidinal  de  Lorraine 
and  the  Bishop  of  Arras— Secret  combinations  for  a  league  between 
France  and  opain  against  heresy — Languid  movements  of  Guise — 
Foray  of  De  Tbermes  on  the  Flemish  frontier — Battle  of  Gravelines 
— Popularity  of  Egmont— Enmity  of  Alva. 

Philip  the  Second  had  received  the  inveetiture  of  Milan 
and  the  crown  of  Naples^  previously  to  his  marriage  with 
Mary  Tudor.^  The  imperial  crown  he  had  been  obliged^ 
much  against  his  will,  to  forego.  The  archduchy  of  Austria^ 
with  ihe  hereditary  German  dependencies  of  his  father's  fam- 
ily, had  been  transferred  by  the  Emperor  to  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand^ on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  that  prince  with 
Anna,  only  sister  of  King  Louis  of  Hungary.*  Ten  years 
afterwards,  Ferdinand  (King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  since 
the  death  of  Louis,  slain  in  1526  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz)  was 
elected  King  of  the  Bomans,  and  steadily  refused  all  the  en- 
treaties afterwards  made  to  him  in  behalf  of  Philip,  to  resign 
his  crown  and  his  succession  to  the  Empire,  in  favor  of  his 
nephew.  With  these  diminutions,  Philip  had  now  received 
all  the  dominions  of  his  father.    He  was  King  of  all  the 

1  Pont  H«at.,  six.    Godelaevus,  645.  *  Pont  Hent,  vSii.  197. 
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Spanish  kingdoms  and  of  both  the  Sicilies.  He  was  titular 
King  of  England,  France,  and  Jerusalem.  He  was  '^Absolute 
Dominator'^  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  he  was  Duke  of 
Milan  and  of  both  Burgundies,  and  Hereditary  Sovereign  of 
the  seventeen  Netherlands.* 

Thus  the  provinces  had  received  a  new  maeter.  A  man  of 
foreign  birth  and  breeding,  not  speaking  a  word  of  their  lan- 
guage, nor  of  any  language  which  the  mass  of  the  inhabit- 
ants understood,  was  now  placed  in  supreme  authority  over 
them,  because  he  represented,  through  the  females,  the 
"good"  Philip  of  Burgundy,  who  a  century  before  had  pos- 
sessed himself  by  inheritance,  purchase,  force,  or  fraud,  of 
the  sovereignty  in  most  of  those  provinces.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  an  introductory  word  or  two  concerning  the  previous 
history  of  the  man  to  whose  hands  the  destiny  of  so  many 
millions  was  now  entrusted. 

He  was  bom  in  May,  1527,  and  was  now  therefore  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  been  united 
to  his  cousin,  Maria  of  Portugal,  daughter  of  John  III.  and 
of  the  Emperor^s  sister.  Donna  Catalina.  In  the  following 
year  (1544)  he  became  father  of  the  celebrated  and  ill-starred 
Don  Carlos,  and  a  widower.'  The  princess  owed  her  death, 
it  was  said,  to  her  own  imprudence  and  to  the  negligence  or 
bigotry  of  her  attendants.  The  Duchess  of  Alva,  and  other 
ladies  who  had  charge  of  her  during  her  confinement,  de- 
serted her  chamber  in  order  to  obtain  absolution  by  witness- 
ing an  auto-da-fe  of  heretics.  During  their  absence,  the  prin- 
cess partook  voraciously  of  a  melon,  and  forfeited  her  life 
in  consequence.*  In  1548,  Don  Philip  had  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  Netherlands.  He  came  thither  to  receive 
homage  in  the  various  provinces  as  their  future  sovereign, 
and  to  exchange  oaths  of  mutual  fidelity  with  them  all.* 
Andrew  Doria,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  had  brought  him  to 
Oenoa^  whence  he  had  passed  to  Milan,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  rejoicing.  At  Trent  he  was  met  by  Duke  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  who  warmly  begged  his  intercession  with  the 
Emperor  in  behalf  of  tiie  imprisoned  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
This  boon  Philip  was  graciously  pleased  to  promise,'  and  to 
keep  the  pledge  as  sacredly  as  most  of  the  vows  plighted 
by   him    during    this    memorable    year.     The   Duke   of 

1  Pont.  HeuC,  x.  240.  «  Cabrera,  i.  8.  »  Meteren,  1.  f.  13. 

«  Meteren,  13.    Wagenaer  VaderlandBohe  Historie  (Amit.,  1770),  ir.  S94  sqq. 
^  BIfltoren,  i.  13. 
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Aeischoi  met  him  in  Oermany  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
escorted  him  to  Brussels.  A  summer  was  spent  in  great  festi- 
yitieSy  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  vieing  with  each  other 
in  magnificent  celebrations  of  the  ceremonies,  by  which 
Philip  Buccessiyely  swore  allegiance  to  the  various  constitu- 
tions  and  charters  of  the  provinces,  and  received  their  oaths 
of  future  fealty  in  return.  His  oath  to  support  all  the  consti- 
tutions and  privil^es  was  without  reservation,  while  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  only  sworn  to  maintain  the  char- 
ters granted  or  confirmed  by  Philip  and  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy.^ Suspicion  was  disarmed  by  these  indiscriminate 
concessions,  which  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  unscrupu- 
lous Charles  to  ooncilifite  the  good  will  of  the  people.  In 
view  of  the  pretensions  which  might  be  prefeired  by  the 
Brederode  family  in  Holland,  and  by  other  descendants  of 
ancient  sovereign  races  in  other  provinces,  the  Emperor,  wish- 
ing to  ensure  the  succession  to  his  sisters  in  case  of  the  deaths 
of  himself,  Philip,  and  Don  Carlos  without  issue,  was  un- 
sparing in  those  promises  which  he  knew  to  be  binding  only 
upon  the  weak.  Although  the  house  of  Burgundy  had 
usurped  many  of  the  provinces  on  the  express  pretext  that 
females  could  not  inherit,  the  rule  had  been  already  violated, 
and  he  determined  to  spare  no  pains  to  conciliate  the  estates, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  content  with  a  new  violation, 
should  the  contingency  occur.  Philip's  oaths  were  therefore 
without  reserve,  and  the  light-hearted  Flemings,  Brabantines, 
and  Walloons  received  him  with  open  arms.  In  Valenciennes 
the  festivities  which  attended  his  entrance  were  on  a  most 
gorgeous  scale,  but  the  "joyous  entrance"  arranged  for  him 
at  Antwerp  was  of  unparalleled  magnificence.*  A  cavalcade 
of  the  magistrates  and  notable  burghers,  "all  attired  in  cra- 
moisy  velvet,"  attended  by  lackies  in  splendid  liveries  and 


1  Tbe  o»th  whioli  be  took  In  Holland  wm— "  WeU  and  truly  to  maintain  aff 
tlie  pririlegM  and  fVoedont  of  the  noUec,  eities,  eoiomanities,  sabjeets  (lay  and 
olerieal)  of  the  provinoe  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  to  them  granted  by 
my  aneeatom,  eounta  and  oonntesfles  of  Holland;  and  moreover  their  enstomt, 
tradttiont,  niagetf  and  rights  (gewoonte,  herkomen,  ofantien  en  rcehten),  ali 
and  several  whioh  they  now  have  and  nae."  The  oath  in  Brabant  was—"  To 
support  all  tbe  privileges/'  tie,,  etc. ;  and  tbe  same  form,  without  conditions 
and  exeeptlons,  was  adopted  in  tbe  other  provinces :  whereas  bis  father  and 
grandfather  bad  sworn  only  to  maintain  the  limited  privileges  ooneeded  by  tbe 
vsnrping  bouite  of  Burgundy. — Vide  Qroot  Plakkaat  Boek,  iv.  8,  iii.  20 ;  Blvde 
Inkommst  v.  Ptltp,  spud  Mierls,  Nederl.  Voorst,  ill.  222 ;  Wagenaer  Yaderl.  Hist, 
iv.  294-7,  and  v.  82S-341. 
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followed  by  four  ihoufland  citizen  soldiers  in  full  uniform, 
went  forth  from  the  gates  to  receive  him.  Twenty-eight  tri- 
umphal arches,  which  alone,  according  to  the  thrifty  chron- 
icler, had  cost  26,800  Carolus  guldeus,  were  erected  in  the 
different  streets  and  squares,  and  every  possible  demonstra- 
tion of  affectionate  welcome  was  lavished  upon  the  Prince  and 
the  Emperor.^  The  rich  and  prosp^x>u8  city,  unconscious  of 
the  doom  which  awaited  it  in  the  future,  seined  to  have  cov- 
ered itself  with  garlands  to  honor  the  approach  of  its  master. 
Yet  icy  was  the  deportment  with  which*  Philip  received  these 
demonstrations  of  affection,  and  haughty  iiie  glance  with 
which  he  looked  down  upon  these  exhibitions  of  civic  hilarity, 
as  from  the  height  of  a  grim  and  inaccessible  tower.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  Netherlanders  was  any  thing  but 
favorable,  and  when  he  had  fully  experienced  the  futility  of 
the  projects  on  the  Empire  which  it  was  so  difficult  both  for 
his  father  and  himself  to  resign,  he  returned  to  the  more 
congenial  soil  of  Spain.  In  1554  he  had  again  issued  from 
the  peninsula  to  marry  the  Queen  of  England,  a  privilege 
which  his  father  had  graciously  resigned  to  him.  He  was 
united  to  Mary  Tudor  at  Winchester,  on  the  25th  July  of  that 
year,  and  if  congeniality  of  tastes  could  have  made  a  mar- 
riage happy,  that  union  should  have  been  thrice  blessed.  To 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  seemed  to  both  the 
main  object  of  existence,  to  execute  unbelievers  the  most 
sacred  duty  imposed  by  the  Deity  upon  anointed  princes, 
to  convert  their  kingdoms  into  a  hell  the  surest  means  of 
winning  Heaven  for  themselves.  It  was  not  strange  that  the 
conjunction  of  two  such  wonders  of  superstition  in  one  sphere 
should  have  seemed  portentous  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  na- 
tion. Philip^s  mock  efforts  in  favor  of  certain  condemned 
reformers,  and  his  pretended  intercessions  in  favor  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  failed  entirely  of  their  object.  The  par- 
liament refused  to  confer  upon  him  more  than  a  nominal  au- 
thority in  England.  His  children,  should  they  be  bom, 
might  be  sovereigns;  he  was  but  husband  of  the  Queen;  of  a 
woman  who  could  not  atone  by  her  abject  but  peevish  fond- 
ness for  himself,  and  by  her  congenial  blood-thirstiness  to- 
wards her  subjects,  for  her  eleven  years'  seniority,  her  defici- 
ency in  attractions,  and  her  incapacity  to  make  him  the  father 

of  a  line  of  English  monarohs.    It  almost  excites  compassion 

'  ^ — _^ 

^  Metereoi  i.  f.  13. 
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even  for  Mary  Tudor,  when  her  passionate  efforts  to  inspire 
him  with  affection  are  contrasted  with  his  impassiveness. 
Tyrantj  bigot,  murderess  though  she  was,  she  was  still  woman, 
and  she  lavished  upon  her  husband  all  that  was  not  ferocious 
in  her  nature.  Forbidding  prayers  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of 
her  father,^  hating  her  sister  and  her  people,  burning  bishops, 
bathing  herself  in  the  blood  of  heretics,  to  Philip  she  was  all 
submissiveness  and  feminine  devotion.  It  was  a  most  singu- 
lar contrast,  Mary  the  Queen  of  England  and  Mary  the  wife 
of  Philip.  Small,  lean  and  sickly,  painfully  near-sighted, 
yet  with  an  eye  of  fierceness  and  fire;  her  face  wrinkled  by 
the  hands  of  care  and  evil  passions  still  more  than  by  Time, 
with  a  man's  big  voice,  whose  harshness  made  those  in  the 
next  room  tremble;*  yet  feminine  in  her  tastes,  skilful  with 
her  needle,  fond  of  embroidery  work,  striking  the  lute  with  a 
touch  remarkable  for  its  science  and  feeling,  speaking  many 
languages,  including  Latin,  with  fluency  and  grace;'  most 
feminine,  too,  in  her  constitutional  sufferings,  hysterical  of 
habit,  shedding  floods  of  tears  daily  at  Philip's  coldness,  un- 
disguised infidelity,  and  frequent  absences  from  England — 
she  almost  awakens  compassion  and  causes  a  momentary  ob- 
livion of  her  identity. 

Her  subjects,  already  half  maddened  by  religious  persecu- 
tion, were  exasperated  still  further  by  the  pecuniary  burdens 
which  she  imposed  upon  them  to  supply  the  King^s  exigen- 

1  D«  Tbou.,  u.  419. 

'  "  E  la  regina  Maria  di  statura  piooola — di  persona  magra  et  delicata-<-adofi80 
earate  qnalcbe  oretpe  oaasate  piil  aagU  affanni  che  daU  eta — ^ha  gll  ocohi  vivi  che 
inducono  non  solo  nrerensa  ma  timore  verso  ebi  li  move,  se  bene  la  visto  molto 
eorta  non  potendo  leggere  ne  far  altro  se  non  si  mette  con  la  vista  vioinissima  a 

Jaello  che  voglia  leggcro  o  ben  disoomerc — ha  la  voce  grossa  et  alta  quaAsi 
'nomOi  St  che  qnando  parla  e  sempre  sentita  gran  peiso  di  lontano." — Relasione 
di  Oiov.  Miehele,  venuto  Ambr*  a'lngbilterra,  1657 ;  MS.    The  envoy  rams  op 

the  personal  attractions  of  her  Majesty  by  observing  that,'' even  at  her 

present  age,  she  is  not  entirely  to  be  abhorred  for  her  ugliness,  without  auy  re- 
gard to  her  rank  of  queen."  In  somma  e  donna  honesta  ne  mai  per  bmteiia 
etiam  in  qnesta  etiL  non  considerate  il  grido  di  regina  d'essire  abhorrita." — As 
the  Venetian  was  exceedingly  disposed  to  beoomplimentary,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  eulogy  doee  not  appear  redundant  Compare  Cabrera — **  Era  la  Regna 
pequefia  de  euerpoi  flaoa,  con  vista  eorta  en  vivos  ojos  que  ponian  acatamiento~- 
grave — mesurada — la  voce  gruesa  mas  que  de  mnger :"  iv.  210. 

'"£  instrntta  di  cinque  lingne — quattro  d'essi  parla — Nella  latina  farria 
sempre  ognuno  con  le  risposte  che  da  et  con  1  propoaite  ehe  tiene  intendentissima 
oltre  Tesercitio  dl  lavorare  d'ago  in  ogni  torte  di  ricamo^  anco  della  musiea-* 
specialmente  sonar  di  manaoordi  et  di  liuto— inoanta  per  la  velooita  del  mano  e 
per  la  maniera  di  sonare." — Michele  MS. 

Miehele.  Relasione  MS. — "  Per  rimedlo  non  basta  indogli  los  fogarsi  oome 
•deuo  Qsa  eon  le  lagrime  et  col  piangere." 
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cies,  and  she  unhesitatingly  confronted  their  frenzy,  in  the- 
hope  of  winning  a  smile  from  him.  When  at  last  her  chronic 
mdadies  had  assumed  the  memorable  form  which  •  caused 
Philip  and  Mary  to  unite  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Pole^  an- 
nouncing not  ths  expected  but  the  actual  birth  of  a  prince, 
but  judiciously  leaving  the  date  in  blank,^  the  momentary 
satisfaction  and  delusion  of  the  Queen  was  unbounded.  The 
false  intelligence  was  transmitted  everywhere.  Great  were 
the  joy  and  the  festivities  in  the  Netherlands,  where  people 
were  so  easily  made  to  rejoice  and  keep  holiday  for  any  thing. 
"The  Regent,  being  in  Antwerp,^'  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Oresham 
to  the  lords  of  the  council,  "did  cause  the  great  bell  to  ringe 
to  give  all  men  to  understand  that  the  news  was  trewe.  The 
Queene's  highness^  mere  merchants  caused  all  our  Inglishe 
ships  to  shoote  off  with  such  joy  and  triumph,  as  by  men^s 
arts  and  pollicey  coulde  be  davised — and  the  Regent  sent  our 
Inglishe  maroners  one  hundred  crownes  to  drynke.'  If  bell- 
ringingand  cannon-firing  could  have  given  England  a  Spanish 
sovereign,  the  devoutly-wished  consummation  would  have 
been  reached.  When  the  futility  of  the  royal  hopes  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  Philip  left  the  country,  never  to  return 
till  his  war  with  France  made  him  require  troops,  subsidies, 
and  a  declaration  of  hostilities  from  England. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  new  sovereign  has  already 
been  described.  His  manner  was  far  from  conciliatory,  and 
in  this  respect  he  was  the  absolute  reverse  of  his  father.  Upon 
his  first  journey  out  of  Spain,  in  1548,  into  his  various  domin- 
ions, he  had  made  a  most  painful  impression  every  where. 
"He  was  disagreeable,'^  says  Envoy  Suriano,  "to  the  Italians^ 
detestable  to  the  Flemings,  odious  to  the  Germans.* 

The  remonstrances  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  Queen  Mary  of 
Hungary,  at  the  impropriety  of  his  manners,  had  produced, 
however,  some  effect,  so  that  on  his  wedding  journey  to  Eng- 
land, he  manifested  much  "gentleness  and  humanity,  mingled 
with  royal  gravity.*  Upon  this  occasion,  says  another  Ven- 
etian accredited  to  him,  'Qie  had  divested  himself  of  that 
Spanish  haughtiness,  which,  when  he  first  came  from  Spain. 

1  Bnrgon  (Life  and  Timei  of  Sir  T.  Gr«thftm)  eommnnieates  the  letter  from 
the  State-paper  Offlee. — '<  Whereat  it  has  oleased  Almighty  God  of  hit  infinite 
goodness  to  adde  unto  the  great  number  01  other  his  benefltes  bestowed  upon  us 
Uie  gladding  of  us  with  the  happy  delirerie  of  a  prince:"  i.  171. 

*  Burgon,  i.  169. 

"  "  Fu  pooo  grato  ad  Italian!,  ingratissimo  a  flamenghi  et  a  Tedesohl  odioso.** 
— iSnriano.    Relasione  MS.  *  Snriano  MS. 
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had  rendered  him  so  odious/^^  The  famous  ambaseador^ 
Badovaxo  confirms  the  impression.  "Upon  his  first  journey," 
he  says,  ^%e  was  esteemed  proud,  and  too  greedy  for  the  im- 
perial succession;  but  now  His  the  common  opinion  that  his 
humanity  and  modesty  are  all  that  could  be  desired."^ 
These  humane  qualities,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  were 
exhibited  only  in  the  presence  of  ambassadors  and  grandees, 
the  only  representatives  of  "humanity''  with  whom  he  came 
publicly  and  avowedly  in  contact. 

He  was  thought  deficient  in  manly  energy.  H&«was  an 
infirm  valetudinarian,  and  was  considered  as  sluggish  in  char- 
acter, as  deficient  in  martial  enterprise,  as  timid  of  tempera- 
ment as  he  was  fragile  and  sickly  of  frame.'  It  is  true,  that 
on  account  of  the  disappointment  which  he  occasioned  by  his 
contrast  to  his  warlike  father,  he  mingled  in  some  tournaments 
in  Brussels,  where  he  waa  matched  againet  Count  Manefield, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  chieftains  of  the  age,  and  wh^e, 
says  his  professed  panegyrist,  ^%e  broke  his  lances  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  father  and  his  aunts.''^ 

That  learned  and  eloquent  author,  Estelle  Calvete,  even 
filled  the  greater  part  of  a  volume,  in  which  he  described  the 
journey  of  the  Prince,  with  a  minute  description  of  these 
feasts  and  jousts,*  but  we  may  reas(mably  conclude  that  to  the 
loyal  imagination  of  his  eulogist  Philip  is  indebted  for  most 
of  these  knightly  trophies.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  of 
unprejudiced  contemporaries,  that  he  was  without  a  spark  of 
enterprise.  He  was  even  censured  for  a  culpable  want  of 
ambition,  and  for  being  inferior  to  his  father  in  this  respect, 
as  if  the  love  of  encroaching  on  his  neighbor's  dominions,  and 
a  disposition  to  foreign  commotions  and  war  would  have  con- 

1 "  Havando  peraa  quella  alteisa— oon  la  quale  nsci  la  prima  volta  di  Spagna 
ei  riuBci  oosi  odioei.^Miohele  MS. 

'  **  Nel  p<*  paasagio  suo  in  Spagna  per  Italia,  Germania  et  Fiandra  era  stimaia 
snperba  et  troppo  eupida  d'essere  ooa4jntore  deir  Imperio  ma  hora  d  comnne 
opinione  ohe  elta  habbia  in  se  tatta  qnelle  hnmaoiti  et  modeetia  ohe  dir  si 
possa."" — Bado^aro  MS. 

s  *'  Si  come  la  natnra  IHia  fktta  di  oorpo  debole  cosi  rba  fattaal  qnanto  d'animo 
timido./' — Badovaro  MS.  ''  Non  promette  quella  grandeisa  et  generalita  d'animo 
et  viveisa  di  spirito  che  si  oonvenga  ad  an  prineipe  potente  come  lui-— e  infermo 
e  Taletudinario — da  natura  abhorrisoe  molto  la  gnerra,  et  andare  dn  persona  ne 
mai  egli  vi  si  ridnrra  se  non  por  gran  neoetslta." — ^Miobele  MS.  ''  La  natura 
la  quiJ  inolina  piu  alia  qniete  oh'  aU'  essercitio  pin  al  riposo  eh'  al  traraglio/'  eto. 
— Suriano  MS. 

*  "Arrojo  los  tro^os  may  en  alto  eon  voieria  del  paeblo,  regoc^o  del  Emperador 
e  de  las  Reynas — ^rompidndo  sas  lansas  con  gallardia  i  destresa,  ogradaMde  »m 
valor  y  majestad  estavan  00  raton  nt  padre  y  tia§,** — Cabrera  i.  12. 

6  V.  Cabrera,  i.  12, 13. 
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stitnted  additional  virtues^  had  he  happened  to  possees  them. 
Thoee  who  are  most  disposed  to  think  favorably  of  him, 
remembered  that  there  was  a  'time  when  even  Charles  the 
Fifth  was  thought  weak  and  indolent/  and  were  willing  to 
ascribe  Philip's  pacific  disposition  to  his  habitual  cholic  and 
side-ache,  and  to  his  father's  inordinate  care  for  him  in 
youth.*  They  even  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
sliould  blaze  forth  to  the  world  as  a  conqueror  and  a  hero. 
These,  however,  were  views  entertained  by  but  few;  the  gen- 
eral and  the  correct  opinion,  as  it  proved,  being,  that  Philip 
hated  war,  would  never  certainly  acquire  any  personal  dis- 
tinction in  the  field,  and  when  engaged  in  hostilities  would  be 
apt  to  gather  his  laurels  at  the  hands  of  his  generals,  rather 
than  with  his  own  sword.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  reverse 
of  the  Emperor.  Charles  sought  great  enterprises;  Philip 
would  avoid  them.  The  Emperor  never  recoiled  before 
threats;  the  son  was  reserved,  cautious,  suspicious  of  all  men, 
and  capable  of  sacrificing  a  realm  from  hesitation  and  timid- 
ity. The  father  had  a  genius  for  action,  the  son  a  predilection 
for  repose.  Charles  took  *%11  men's  opinions,  but  reserved 
his  judgment," and  acted  on  it,  when  matured,  with  irresistible 
energy;  Philip  was  led  by  others,  was  vacillating  in  forming 
decisions,  and  irresolute  in  executing  them  when  formed.* 
Philip,  then,  was  not  considered,  in  that  warlike  age,  as 
likely  to  shine  as  a  warrior.  His  mental  capacity,  in  general, 
was  likewise  not  very  highly  esteemed.  His  talents  were,  in 
truth,  very  much  below  mediocrity.  His  mind  was  incredibly 
small.  A  petty  passion  for  contemptible  details  character- 
ized him  from  his  youth,  and,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  could 
neither  learn  to  generalize,  nor  understand  that  one  man, 
however  diligent,  could  not  be  minutely  acquainted  with  all 
the  public  and  private  affairs  of  fifty  millions  of  other  men. 
He  was  a  glutton  of  work.  He  was  born  to  write  despatches, 
and  to  scrawl  comments*  upon  those  which  he  received.     He 

^  ''  Era  havuto  per  tapido  et  adormentato." — Miehele  MS. 

a  Miehele  MS.  •  Suriano  MS. 

^  The  character  of  these  apottilles,  alwaTS  oonfused,  wordy  and  awkward,  was 
Bometimes  very  ludioroas ;  nor  did  it  improve  after  his  thirty  or  forty  years'  daily 
praotiee  in  making  them.  Thus,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  France  in  1589, 
narrating  the  assassination  of  Henry  III.,  and  stating  that  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  killed  was  that  a  Jacobin  monk  had  given  him  a  pistol-shot  in  the 
head"  (la  faf  on  que  Ton  dit  qn'il  a  ett6  tud,  sa  ett6  par  un  Jacobin  qui  luy  a  donnd 
d'nn  oou  de  pistolle  dans  la  tayte),  he  scrawled  the  following  luminous  comment 
upon  the  margin.  Underlining  the  word  ''pistolle,"  he  observed,  "this  is  per- 
haps some  kind  of  a  kni/e  ;  and  as  for  *  tayte,'  it  can  be  nothing  else  but  head, 
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often  remained  at  the  council-board  four  or  five  hours  at  a 
time,  and  he  lived  in  his  cabinet.^  He  gave  audiences  to 
ambassadors  and  deputies  very  willingly,  listening  attentively 
to  all  that  was  said  of  him,  and  answering  in  monosyllables.' 
He  spoke  no  tongue  but  Spanish,  and  was  sufficiently  sparing 
of  that,  but  he  was  indefatigable  with  his  pen.  He  hated 
to  converse,  but  he  could  write  a  letter  eighteen  pages  long, 
when  his  correspondent  was  in  the  next  room,  and  when  the 
subject  was,  perhaps,  one  which  a  man  of  talent  could  have 
settled  with  six  words  of  his  tongue.  The  world,  in  his 
opinion,  was  to  move  upon  protocols  and  apostilles.  Events 
had  no  right  to  be  bom  throughout  his  dominions,  without 
a  preparatory  course  of  his  obstetrical  pedantry.  He  could 
never  learn  that  the  earth  would  not  rest  on  its  axis,  while  he 
wrote  a  programme  of  the  way  it  was  to  turn.*  He  was  slow 
in  deciding,  slower  in  communicating  his  decisions.  He  was 
prolix  with  his  pen,  not  from  affluence,  but  from  paucity  of 
ideas.  He  took  refuge  in  a  cloud  of  words,  sometimes  to  con- 
ceal Jiis  meaning,  of  tener  to  conceal  the  absence  of  any  mean- 
ing, thus  mystifying  not  only  others  but  himself.  To  one 
great  purpose,  formed  early,  he  adhered  inflexibly.  This, 
however,  was  rather  an  instinct  than  an  opinion;  bom  with 
him,  not  ereated  by  him.  The  idea  seemed  to  express  itself 
through  him,  and  to  master  him,  rather  than  te  form  one  of 
a  stock  of  sentiments  whioh  a  free  agent  might  be  expected 
to  possess.  Although  at  certain  times,  even  this  master- 
feeling  could  yield  to  the  pi^essure  of  a  predominant  self-in- 
terest— ^thus  showing  that  even  in  Philip  bigotry  was  not 
absolute — ^yet  he  appeared  on  the  whole  the  embodiment  of 
Spanish  chivalry  and  Spanish  religious  enthusiasm,  in  its  late 
and  corrupted  form.  He  was  entirely  a  Spaniard.  The  Bur- 
gundian  and  Austrian  elements  of  his  blood  seemed  to  have 

which  is  not  Ujte,  but  tSte,  or  teyle,  as  70a  very  weU  know"  (quiia  de  alguna 
manera  de  caehillo,  etc.,  etc.)— Oaohard.  Rapport  k  M.  1e  Minist.  de  rint^rieor, 
prefixed  to  corretp.  Philippe  II.  Vol.  I.  xlix.  note  1.  It  is  obvious  that  a  person 
who  made  such  wonderful  commentaries  as  this,  and  was  hard  at  work  eight  or 
nine  hours  a  day  for  forty  years,  would  leave  a  prodigious  quantity  of  unpub- 
lished matter  at  his  death. 

1  Michele  MS.  *  Badoraro  MS. 

*  «  De  Koning/'  says  one  of  the  most  profound  and  learned  of  modem  historical 
writers,  Bakhuysen  Van  den  Brink,  "  Filipe  el  prudente,  100  als  hij  lich  gaarne 
hoorde  noemen,  beheersohte  niet  sijn  bureau,  maar  i|jn  bureau  beherrschte  hem-— 
Kooit  heeft  hy  begrepen,  dat  de  geschiedenis  niet  stil  stond,  om  op  sgne  besliss- 
ing  te  waohten,  maar  altoos  meende  hij,  dat  de  gebeartenissen  haar  regt  om  te 
gebenren  verkregen  door  syne  hand  teekening  of  paraphe." — Het  Huweiyk  van 
w.  Van  Oraige  met  Anna  v  Saxen  (Amst.  1853),  p.  108. 
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evaporated^  and  his  veins  were  filled  alone  with,  the  ancient 
ardor,  whioh  in  heroic  centuries  had  animated  the  Gothic 
champions  of  Spain.  The  fierce  enthusiasm  for  the  Cross, 
which  in  the  long  internal  warfare  against  the  Crescent,  had 
been  the  romantic  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  national 
character,  had  degenerated  into  bigotry.  That  which  had 
been  a  nation's  glory  now  made  the  monarch's  shame.  The 
Christian  heretic  was  to  be  regarded  with  a  more  intense 
hatred  than  even  Moor  or  Jew  had  excited  in  the  most  Chris- 
tian ages,  and  Philip  was  to  be  the  latest  and  most  perfect 
incarnation  of  all  this  traditional  enthusiasm,  this  perpetual 
hate.  Thus  he  was  likely  to  be  single-hearted  in  his  life. 
It  was  believed  that  his  ambition  would  be  less  to  extend  his 
dominions  than  to  vindicate  his  title  of  the  most  Catholic 
king.  There  could  be  little  doubt  entertained  that  he  would 
be,  at  least,  dutiful  to  his  father  in  this  respect,  and  that  the 
edicts  would  be  enforced  to  the  letter. 

He  was  by  birth,  education,  and  character,  a  Spaniard,  and 
that  so  exclusively,  that  the  circumstance  would  alone  have 
made  him  unfit  to  govern  a  country  so  totally  diflferent  in 
habits  and  national  sentiments  from  his  native  land.  He  was 
more  a  foreigner  in  Brussels,  even,  than  in  England.  The 
gay,  babbling,  energetic,  noisy  life  of  Flanders  and  Brabant 
was  detestable  to  him.  The  loquacity  of  the  Netiherlanders 
was  a  continual  reproach  upon  his  taciturnity.  His  educa- 
tion had  imbued  him,  too,  with  the  antiquated  international 
hatred  of  Spaniard  and  Fleming,  which  had  been  strengthen- 
ing in  the  metropolis,  while  the  more  rapid  current  of  life 
had  rather  tended  to  obliterate  the  sentiment  in  the  prov- 
inces. 

The  flippancy  and  profligacy  of  Philip  the  Handsome,  the 
extortion  and  insolence  of  his  Flemish  courtiers,  had  not  been 
forgotten  in  Spain,  nor  had  Philip  the  Second  forgiven  his 
grandfather  for  having  been  a  foreigner.  And  now  hie  mad 
old  grandmother,  Joanna,  who  had  for  years  been  chasing 
cats  in  the  lonely  tower  where  she  had  been  so  long  im- 
prisoned, had  just  died;*  and  her  funeral,  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  by  both  her  sons,  by  Charles  at  Brussels  and  Fer- 
dinand at  Augsburg,  seemed  to  revive  a  history  whioh  had 
begun  to  fade,  and  to  recall  the  image  of  Castilian  sover- 
eignty which  had  been  so  long  obscured  in  the  blaze  of  im- 
perial grandeur. 

1  De  Thou,  U.  661. 
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Hifi  educatit>n  had  been  but  meagre.  In  an  age  i^rfien  all 
kings  and  noblemen  possessed  many  languages,  he  spoke  not 
a  ward  of  any  tongue  but  Spanish,^  although  he  had  a 
slender  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian^  which  he  afterwards 
learned  to  read  with  comparative  facility.  He  had  studied  a 
little  history  and  geography,  and  he  had  a  taste  for  sculpture, 
painting  and  architecture.*  Certainly  if  he  had  not  possessed 
a  feeling  for  art,  he  would  have  been  a  monster.  To  have 
been  bom  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  have 
been  a  king,  to  have  had  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands 
as  a  birthright,  and  not  to  have  been  -inspired  with  a  spark 
of  that  fire  which  glowed  so  intensely  in  those  favored  lands 
in  that  golden  age,  had  indeed  been  difiicult. 

The  King^s  personal  habits  were'  regular.  His  delicate 
health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  his  diet,  al- 
though he  was  apt  to  exceed  in  sweatmeats  and  pastry.  He 
slept  much,  and  took  little  exercise  habitually,  but  he  had 
recently  been  urged  by  the  physicians  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
chase  as  a  corrective  to  his  sedentary  habits.'  He  was  most 
strict  in  religious  observances,  as  regular  at  mass,  sermons, 
and  vespers  as  a  monk;  much  more,  it  was  thought  by  many 
good  Catholics,  than  was  becoming  to  his  rank  and  age.^ 
Besides  several  friars  who  preached  regularly  for  his  instruc- 
tion, he  had  daily  discussions  with  others  on  abstruse  theo- 
logical points.*  He  consulted  his  confessor  most  minutely 
as  to  all  the  actions  of  life,  inquiring  anxiously  w«hether  this 
proceeding  or  that  were  likely  to  burden  his  conscience.* 
He  was  grossly  licentious.  It  was  his  cMef  amusement  to 
issue  forth  at  night  disguised,  that  he  might  indulge  in  vul- 
gar and  miscellaneous  incontinence  in  the  common  haunts  of 
vice.  This  was  his  solace  at  Brussels  in  the  midst  of  the 
gravest  affairs  of  state.''  He  was  not  illiberal,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  thought  that  he  woidd  have  been  even  gen- 
erous, had  he  not  been  straitened  for  nM)ney  at  the  outset  of 

1  Miohele  MS.  "  Nellft  sua  Unguft  parU  raramente  et  Tasa  sempre/'  says 
Badovaro  ooneiMly :  MS. 

<  BadoTaro  MS.  *  Ibid. 

^  ''Attentisrimo  alio  mesai,  alU  reiperi  et  alio  prediche  00m'  an  religioso  molto 
pin  che  alio  staio  et  etil  sua  Ik  molti  pare  ohe  il  ooiiTeiiga." — Miohele  MS. 

^  '*  Oltre  certi  frati  theologi  predioanti  huomini  di  stimo,  anoo  altri  ohe  0|pil  di 
trattano  oon  loi/'  eto. — Miohele  MS. 

9  Miohele  MS.  Badoraro  MS. — "  Dal  suo  eonfeuore  ynole  intendere  se  il  far 
qnella  et  questa  oosa  puo  aggravar  la  sua  oonaoienBa/'  eto. 

T  "  Nolle  piaoeri  delie  donne  h  inoontlDentey  prendendo  dilettatione  d'andare  in 
masehera  la  notte  et  nei  tempi  de  negotii  graTi,"  eto.,  etc.— Badoraro  MS. 
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his  career.  During  a  cold  winter,  he  distributed  alms  to  the 
poor  of  Brussels  with  an  open  hand.^  He  was  fond  of  jests 
in  private,  and  would  kugh  immoderately,  when  with  a  few 
intimate  associates,  at  buffooneries,  which  he  checked  in  pub- 
lic by  the  icy  gravity  of  his  deportment.'  He  dressed  usually 
in  the  Spanish  fashion,  with  cloee  doublet,  trunk  hose,  and 
short  cloak,  although  at  times  he  indulged  in  the  more  airy 
fashions  of  France  and  Burgundy,  wearing  buttons  on  hw 
coats  and  feathers  in  his  hat.'  He  was  not  thought  at  that 
time  to  be  cruel  by  nature,  but  was  usually  spoken  of,  in  the 
conventional  language  appropriated  to  monarchs,  as  a  prince 
"clement,  benign,  and  debonnaire.*'*  Time  was  to  show  the 
justice  of  his  claims  to  such  honorable  epithets. 

The  court  was  organized  during  his  residence  at  Brussels 
on  the  Burgundian,  not  the  Spanish  model,*^  but  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  who  composed  it,  nine  tenths  of  the 
whole  were  Spaniards;  the  other  fifteen  or  sixteen  being  of 
various  nations,  Flemings,  Burgundians,  Italians,  Engli^, 
and  Germans."  Thus  it  is  obvious  how  soon  he  disregarded 
his  father's  precept  and  practice^  in  this  respect,  and  began  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  renewed  hatred  to  Spaniards  whieh 
was  soon  to  become  so  intense,  exuberant,  amd  fatal  through- 
out every  class  of  Netherlanders.  He  esteemed  no  nation  but 
the  Spanish,  with  Spaniards  he  consorted,  with  Spaniards  he 
counselled,  through  Spaniards  he  governed.* 

His  council  consisted  of  five  or  six  Spanish  grandees,  the 
famous  Ruy  Gomez,  then  Count  of  Melito,  afterwards  Prince 
of  Eboli;  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Count  de  Feria,  the  Duke  of 
Franca  Villa,  Don  Antonio  Toledo,  and  Don  Juan  Manrique 
de  Lara.  The  ^^two  columns,*'  said  Suriano,  ''which  sustain 
this  great  machine,  are  Ruy  Gomez  and  Alva,  and  from  their 
councils  depends  the  government  of  half  the  world.*'*  The 
two  were  ever  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other.  Incessant  were 
their  bickerings,  intense  their  mutual  hate,  desperate  and 
difficult  the  situation  of  any  man,  whether  foreigner  or  na- 


>  Badovaro  MS.  <  Ibid. 

*  Badovaro  MS.    Compare  Soriano  MS.—''  Et  veste  oon  tanta  politeisa  e  oon 
tanto  giadiUo  ohe  non  si  poo  voder  alcuna  oosa  pio  perfetta." 

«  Vide  e.  g,    Arohirefl  et  Oorrespondanee  de  la  M.  d'O.  U.  447  (note  1),  443, 
448|  487. 
»  BadoTaro  MS.  •  Ibid. 

T  Apolog.  d'Orange,  47,  4S.  8  Soriano  MS. 

*  " Quette  sono  le  eolonne  oon  che  si  sostenta  questa  gran'  maoehina,  et 

dal  consigllo  di  qoesto  dipende  il  goremo  di  mesio  I'mondo/'  eto. — Soriano  MS. 
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tive,  who  had  to  transact  bnsinegs  with  the  goyermneat.  If 
he  had  secured  the  favor  of  Qomez^  he  had  already  earned 
the  enmity  of  Alva.  Was  he  protected  by  the  Duke^  he  was 
sure  to  be  east  into  outer  darkness  by  the  favorite.^  Alva 
represented  the  war  party.  Buy  Oomez  the  pacific  polity  more 
congenial  to  the  heart  of  Philip.  The  Bielhop  of  Arras,  who 
in  tiie  opinion  of  ihe  envoys  was  worth  them  all  for  hie  ca- 
pacity and  his  experience,  was  then  entirely  in  the  back- 
ground, rarely  entering  the*  council  except  when  summoned 
to  give  advice  in  affairs  of  extraordinary  delicacy  or  gravity.' 
He  was,  however,  to  reappear  most  signally  in  course  of  the 
events  already  preparing.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  also  to  play 
so  tremootdous  a  part  in  the  yet  unborn  history  of  tiie  Nether- 
lands, was  not  beloved  by  Philip.*  He  was  eclipsed  at  this 
period  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  favorite,  and  his  sword, 
moreover,  became  necessary  in  the  Italian  campaign  which 
was  impending.  It  is  remarkable  thai  it  was  a  common 
opinion  even  at  that  day  that  the  duke  was  naturally  hesi- 
tating and  timid.^  One  would  have  thought  that  his  previous 
victories  might  have  earned  for  him  the  reputation  for  cour- 
age and  skill  which  he  most  unqeetionably  deserved.  The 
future  was  to  develop  those  other  characteristics  which  were 
to  make  hk  name  the  terror  and  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  favorite,  Buy  Gomez  da  Silva,  Count  de  Melito,  was 
the  man  upon  whose  shoulders  the  great  burden  of  the  state 
reposed.  He  was  of  a  family  which  was  originally  Portuguese. 
He  bad  been  brought  up  with  the  King,  although  some  eight 
years  his  senior,  and  their  friendship  dated  from  earliest 
youth.  It  was  said  that  Buy  Oomez,  when  a  boy,  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  having  struck  Philip,  who  had  come 
between  him  and  another  page  with  whom  he  was  quarrell- 
ing.' The  prince  threw  himself  passionately  at  his  father^s 
feet,  and  implored  forgiveness  in  behalf  of  the  culprit  with 
such  energy  that  the  Emperor  was  graciously  pleased  to  spare 
the  life  of  the  future  prime  minister.*    The  incident  was  said 

>  Bariftno  MS. 

'  Mft  noD  rak  taato  Alom  degU  attri  ne  tnttl  Iniieme  qoanto  Mon'.  d'Ams 
■olo."— Soriano  M8. 

*  Bniiaao  M8.    BadoTaro  M8.^''I1  ra  intiinieoamante  non  amara  il  Dnoa." 
— ^Badovaro. 

4  "  Nella  gnerra,"  layi  Badoraro,  "mottra  timidita  et  poea  InteUlgensay" 
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to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  remarkable  affection  which 
was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  two,  to  an  extent  never 
witnessed  before  between  king  and  subject,  lluy  Gomez  was 
famous  for  his  tact  and  complacency,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  cementing  the  friendship  thus  auspiciously  com- 
menced. He  wa£  said  to  have  particularly  charmed  his  mas- 
ter, upon  one  occasion,  by  hypocritically  throwing  up  his 
cards  at  a  game  of  hazard  played  for  a  large  stake,  and  per- 
mitting him  to  win  the  game  with  a  far  inferior  hand.^  The 
King  Teaming  afterwards  the  true  state  of  the  case,  was 
charmed  by  the  grace  and  self-denial  manifested  by  the 
young  nobleman.  The  complacency  which  the  favorite  sub- 
sequently exhibited  in  regard  to  the  connexion  which  existed 
so  long  and  so  publicly  between  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Prin- 
cess Eboli,  and  Philip,  placed  his  power  upon  an  impregnable 
basis,  and  secured  it  till  his  death. 

At  the  present  moment  he  occupied  the  three  poets  of  valet, 
state  councillor,  and  finance  minister.^  He  dressed  and  un- 
dressed his  m^ister,  read  or  talked  him  to  sleep,  called  him  in 
the  morning,  admitted  those  who  were  to  have  pdvate  au- 
diences, and  superintended  all  the  arrangements  of  the  house- 
hold.^ The  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  enormous  cor- 
respondence and  affairs  of  administration  which  devolved 
upon  him  as  first  minister  of  state  and  treasury.  He  was 
very  ignorant.  He  had  no  experience  or  acquirement  in  the 
arts  either  of  war  or  peace,  and  his  early  education  had  been 
limited.^  Like  his  master,  he  spoke  no  tongue  but  Spanish, 
and  he  had  no  literature.  He  had  prepossessing  manners,  a 
fluent  tongue,  a  winning  and  benevolent  disposition.  His 
natural  capacity  for  affairs  was  considerable,  and  his  tact  was 
so  perfect  that  he  could  converse  face  to  face  with  statesmen, 
doctors,  and  generals,  upon  campaigns,  theology,  or  Juris- 
prudence, without  betraying  any  remarkable  deficiency.  He 
was  very  industrious,  endeavoring  to  make  up  by  hard  study 
for  his  lack  of  general  knowledge,  and  to  sustain  with  credit 
the  burden  of  his  daily  functions.  At  the  same  time,  by  the 
King's  desire,  he  appeared  constantly  at  the  frequent  ban- 
quets, masquerades,  tourneys  and  festivities,  for  which  Bms- 

^  Brantdme ;  art.  PbUippe  II. 

<  " ha  tre  oariohi  ael  somigliar  di  oorpo,  del  oonsiglier  di  stato  et  di  con- 
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sels  at  that  epoch  was  remarkable.  It  was  no  wonder  that  his 
cheek  was  pale,  and  that  he  seemed  dying  of  overwork.  He 
discharged  his  duties  cheerfully,  however,  for  in  the  service 
of  Philip  he  knew  no  rest.  "After  God,"  said  Badovajo,  "he 
knows  no  object  save  the  felicity  of  his  master.*^*  He  was 
already,  as  a  matter  of  course,  very  rich,  having  been  endowed 
by  Philip  with  property  to  the  amount  of  twenty-six  thous- 
and dollars  yearly,  and  the  tide  of  his  fortunes  was  still  at 
the  flood.' 

Suoh  were  the  two  men,  the  master  and  the  fevorite,  to 
whose  hands  the  destinies  of  the  Netherlands  were  now  en- 
trosted. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  had  resigned  the  office  of  Regent 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  has  been  seen,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Emperor's  abdication.  She  was  a  woman  of  masculine  char- 
acter, a  great  huntress  before  the  Lord,  a  celebrated  horse- 
woman, a  worthy  descendant  of  the  Lady  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  fine  phrases  exchanged  between  her- 
self and  the  eloquent  Maas,  at  the  great  ceremony  of  the 
25th  of  October,  she  was,  in  reality,  much  detested  in  the 
provinces,*  and  she  repaid  their  aversion  with  abhorrence.  '1 
could  not  live  among  these  people,"  she  wrote  to  the  Em- 
peror, bu<t  a  few  weeks  before  the  abdication,  "even  ae  a 
private  person,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  my 
duty  towards  God  and  my  prince.  As  to  governing  them,  I 
take  God  to  witness  that  the  task  is  so  abhorrent  to  me,  that 
I  would  rather  earn  my  daily  bread  by  labor  than  attempt 
it.***  She  added,  that  a  woman  of  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had 
served  during  twenty-five  of  them,  had  a  right  to  repose,  and 
that  she  was  moreover  "too  old  to  recommence  aiid  learn  her 
A,  B,  C.*'*^  The  Emperor,  who  had  always  respected  her  for 
the  fidelity  with  which  she  had  carried  out  his  designs,  knew 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  oppose  her  retreat.  As  for  Philip,  he 
hated  his  aunt,  and  she  hated  him* — although,  both  at  the 
epoch  of  the  abdication  and  subsequently,  he  was  desirous 
that  she  should  administer  the  government.^ 

1 "  Perehi  dopo  Iddio  non  ba  altro  ogg«tto  ohe  la  felioiU  sua." 

*  Badovaro  MS.    Soriano  MS. 
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The  new  Begent  was  to  be  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  This 
wandering  and  adventnrouB  potentate  had  attached  himself 
to  Philip's  fortunes,  and  had  been  received  by  the  King  with 
as  much  favor  as  he  had  ever  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor.  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  then  about  twenty- 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  was  the  son  of  the  late  unfortunate 
duke,  by  Donna  Beatrice  of  Portugal,  sister  of  the  Empress. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Charles,  and  first  cousin  to  Philip. 
The  partiality  of  the  Emperor  for  his  mother  was  well  known, 
but  the  fidelity  with  which  the  family  had  followed  the  im- 
perial cause  had  been  productive  of  nothing  but  disaster  to 
the  duke.  He  had  been  ruined  in  fortune^  stripped  of  all  his 
dignities  and  possessions.  His  son's  only  inheritance  was 
his  sword.  The  young  Prince  of  Piedmont,  as  he  was  com- 
monly called  in  his  youth,  sought  the  camp  of  the  Emperor, 
and  was  received  with  distinguished  favor.  He  rose  rapidly 
in  the  military  service.  Acting  upon  his  favorite  motto, 
^^Spoliatis  anna  supersunt,''  he  had  determined,  if  possible, 
to  carve  his  way  to  glory,  to  wealth,  and  even  to  his  heredi- 
tary estates,  by  his  sword  alone.^  War  was  not  only  his 
passion,  but  his  trade.  Every  one  of  his  campaigns  was  a 
speculation,  and  he  had  long  derived  a  satisfactory  income 
by  purchasing  distinguished  prisoners  of  war  at  a  low  price 
from  the  soldiers  who  had  captured  them,  and  were  ignorant 
of  their  rank,  and  by  ransoming  them  afterwards  at  an  im- 
mense advance.'  This  sort  of  traffic  in  men  was  frequent  in 
that  age,  and  was  considered  perfectly  honorable.  Marshal 
Strozzi,  Count  Mansfeld,  and  other  professional  soldiers,  de- 
rived their  main  income  from  the  system.'  They  were  natur- 
ally inclined,  therefore,  to  look  upon  a  state  of  peace  as  an 
unnatural  condition  of  affairs  which  cut  off  all  the  profits  of 
their  particular  branch  of  industry,  and  condemned  them 
both  to  idleness  and  poverty.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  become 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  commanders  of 
the  age,  and  an  especial  favorite  with  the  Emperor.  He  had 
served  with  Alva  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Protestants 
of  Qermany,  and  in  other  important  fields.  War  being  his 
element,  he  considered  peace  as  undesirable,  although  he 
could  recognize  its  existence.  A  truce  he  held,  however,  to 
be  a  senseless  paradox,  unworthy  of  the  slightest  regard. 

I  Brant6me.    (Euttm,  L  361,  aqq.  *  Ibid. 
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An  armistice^  such  as  was  concluded  on  the  February  follow- 
ing the  abdication,  was,  in  his  opinion,  only  to  be  turned  to 
account  by  dealing  insidious  and  unsuspected  blows  at  the 
enemy,  eome  portion  of  whose  population  might  repose  con- 
fidence in  the  plighted  faith  of  monarchs  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries. He  had  a  show  of  reason  for  his  political  and  military 
morality,  for  he  only  chose  to  execute  the  evil  which  had  been 
practised  upon  himself.  His  father  had  been  beggared,  his 
mother  had  died  of  spite  and  despair,  he  had  himself  been 
reduced  from  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  to  that  of  a  mercenary 
soldier,  by  spoliation  made  in  time  of  truce.  He  was  reputed 
a  man  of  veiy  decided  abilities,  and  was  distinguished  for 
headlong  bravery.  His  rashness  and  personal  daring  were 
thought  the  only  drawbacks  to  his  high  character  as  a  com- 
mander. He  had  many  accomplishments.  He  spoke  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  with  equal  fluency,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  attachment  to  the  fine  arts,  and  wrote  much 
and  with  great  elegance.^  Such  had  been  Philibert  of  Savoy, 
the  pauper  nephew  of  the  powerful  Emperor,  the  adventurous 
and  vagrant  cousin  of  the  lofty  Hiilip,  a  prince  without  a 
people,  a  duke  without  a  dukedom;  with  no  hope  but  in  war- 
fore,  with  no  revenue  but  rapine;  the  image,  in  person,  of  a 
bold  and  manly  soldier,  small,  but  graceful  and  athletic,  mar^ 
tial  in  bearing,  "wearing  his  sword  under  his  arm  like  a  cor- 
poral,''* because  an  internal  malady  made  a  belt  inconvenient, 
and  ready  to  turn  to  swift  account  every  chance  which  a  new 
series  of  campaigns  might  open  to  him.  With  his  new  salary 
as  governor,  his  pensions,  and  the  remains  of  his  possessions 
in  Nice  and  Piedmont,  he  had  now  the  splendid  annual  in- 
come of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  was  sure  to  spend 
it  all.* 

It  had  been  the  desire  of  Charles  to  smooth  the  commence- 
ment of  Philip's  path.  He  had  for  this  purpose  made  a  vig- 
orous effort  to  undo,  as  it  were,  the  whole  work  of  his  reign, 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  his  whole  political  system.  The 
Emperor  and  conqueror,  who  had  been  warring  all  his  life- 
time, had  attempted,  as  the  last  act  of  his  reign,  to  improvise 
a  peace.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  arrange  a  pacification  of 
Europe  as  dramatically  as  he  desired,  in  order  that  he  might 

>  '*  P«rU  poeoy  dice  eone  Inione  et  •  Mooite  et  iMMe  molto,  tirae  ohlvil  S 
•Doi  p«niicri  et  ho  fkaia  di  t«n«r  ooii  quel  oh«  U  aono  £rtti  tcgreUnenta.— "Bftd- 
OTaro  MS. 
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gather  his  rohes  about  him,  and  allow  the  curtain  to  fall  upon 
his  eventful  history  in  a  grand  hush  of  decorum  and  quiet. 
During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1555,  hostilities  had  been 
virtually  suspended,  and  languid  negotiations  ensued.  For 
several  months  armies  confronted  each  other  without  enga- 
ging, and  diplomatists  fenced  among  themselves  without  any 
palpable  result.  At  last  the  peace  commissioners,  who  had 
been  assembled  at  Vaucelles  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1556,  signed  a  treaty  of  truce  rather  than  of  peace,  upon  the 
5th  of  February.^  It  was  to  be  an  armistice  of  five  years, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  for  France,  Spain,  Flanders,  and  Italy^ 
throughout  all  the  dominions  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchs.  The  Pope  was  expressly  included  in  the  truce, 
which  was  signed  on  the  part  of  France  by  Admiral  Coligny 
and  Sebastian  TAubespine;  on  that  of  Spain,  by  Count  de 
Lalain,  Philibert  de  Bruxelles,  Simon  Renard,  and  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Sciceio,  a  jurisconsult  of  Cremona.^  During  the  pre- 
vious month  of  December,  however,  the  Pope  had  concluded 
with  the  French  monarch  a  treaty,  by  which  this  solemn 
armistice  was  rendered  an  egregious  farce.  While  Henry^s 
plenipotentiaries  had  been  plighting  their  faith  to  those  of 
Philip,  it  had  been  arranged  that  France  should  sustain,  by 
subsidies  and  armies,  the  scheme  upon  which  Paul  was  bent, 
to  drive  the  Spaniards  entirely  out  of  the  Italian  peninsula.*"^ 
The  king  was  to  aid  the  pontiff,  and,  in  return,  was  to  carve 
thrones  for  his  own  younger  children  out  of  the  confiscated 
realms  of  Philip.  When  was  France  ever  slow  to  sweep  upon 
Italy  with  a  such  a  hope?  How  coiJd  the  ever-glowing 
rivalry  of  Valois  and  Hapsburg  fail  to  burst  into  a  general 
conflagration,  while  the  venerable  vicegerent  of  Christ  stood 
thus  beside  them  with  his  fan  in  his  hand? 

For  a  brief  breathing  space,  however,  the  news  of  the  paci- 
fication occasioned  much  joy  in  the  provinces.  They  re- 
joiced even  in  a  temporary  cessation  of  that  long  series  of 
campaigns  from  which  they  could  certainly  derive  no  advan- 
tage, and  in  which  their  part  was  to  furnish  money,  soldiers, 
and  battle-fields,  without  prospect  of  benefit  from  any  vic- 
tory, however  brilliant,  or  any  treaty,  however  elaborate. 
Manufacturing,  agricultural  and  commercial  provinces,  filled 
to  the  full  with  industrial  life,  could  not  but  be  injured  by 
being  converted  into  perpetual  camps.     All  was  joy  in  the 

»  De  Thou,  iii.  14,  «qq.    Metereo,  1. 17.  *  Ibid.    Ibid, 
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Netherlands,  while  at  Antwerp,  the  great  commercial  metrop- 
olifl  of  the  provinces  and  of  Europe,  the  rapture  was  unbound- 
ed. Oxen  were  roasted  whole  in  the  public  squares;  the 
streets^  soon  to  be  empurpled  with  the  best  blood  of  her  citi- 
zens^ ran  red  with  wine;  a  hundred  triumphal  arches  adorned 
the  pathway  of  Philip  as  he  came  thither;  and  a  profusion 
of  flowers,  although  it  was  February,  were  strewn  before  his 
feet.*  Such  was  his  greeting  the  light-hearted  city,  but 
the  countenance  was  more  than  usually  sullen  with  which 
the  sovereign  received  these  demonstrations  of  pleasure.  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  Philip  had  been  really  disappoint- 
ed in  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  that  he  was  inspired 
with  a  spark  of  that  martial  ambition  for  which  his  pane- 
gyrists gave  him  credit,  and  that  knowing  full  well  the  improb- 
ability of  a  long  supension  of  hostilities,  he  was  even  eager 
for  the  chance  of  conquest  which  their  resumption  would 
afford  him.  The  secret  treaty  of  the  Pope  was  of  course  not 
BO  secret  but  that  the  hollow  intention  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  truce  of  Vaucelles  were  thoroughly  suspected; 
intentions  which  certainly  went  far  to  justify  the  maxims 
and  the  practice  of  the  new  governor-general  of  the  Nether- 
lands upon  the  subject  of  armistices.  Philip^  understanding 
his  position,  was  revolving  renewed  military  projects  while 
his  subjects  were  ringing  merry  bells  and  lighting  bonfires 
in  the  Netherlands.  These  schemes,  which  were  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  immediate  future,  caused,  however,  a  tem- 
porary delay  in  the  great  purpose  to  which  he  was  to  devote 
hiB  life. 

The  Emperor  had  always  desired  to  regard  the  Nether- 
lands as  a  whole,  and  he  hated  the  antiquated  charters  and 
obstinate  privileges  which  interfered  vrith  his  ideas  of  sjrm- 
metry.  Two  great  machines,  the  court  of  Mechlin  and  the 
inquisition,  would  effectually  simplify  and  assimilate  all 
these  irregular  and  heterogeneous  rights.  The  civil  tribunal 
was  to  annihilate  all  diversities  in  their  laws  by  a  general 
cassation  of  their  constitutions,  and  the  ecclesiastical  court 
was  to  burn  out  all  differences  in  their  religious  faith.  Be- 
tween two  such  millstones  it  was  thought  that  the  Nether- 
lands might  be  crushed  into  uniformity.  Philip  succeeded 
to  these  traditions.  The  father  had  never  sufficient  leisure 
to  carry  out  all  his  schemes,  but  it  seemed  probable  that  the 

1  Metmrm,  i.  17,  tqq. 
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son  would  be  a  worthy  successor,  at  least  in  all  which  con- 
cerned the  religious  part  of  his  system.  One  of  the  earliest 
measures  of  his  reign  was  to  re-enact  the  dread  edict  of  1550. 
This  he  did  by  the  express  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras, 
who  represented  to  him  the  expediency  of  making  use  of  the 
popularity  of  his  father's  name,  to  sus^n  the  horrible  system 
resolved  upon.*  As  Charles  was  the  author  of  the  edict,  it 
could  be  always  argued  that  nothing  new  was  introduced; 
that  burning,  hanging,  and  drowning  for  religious  differences 
constituted  a  part  of  the  national  institutions;  that  they  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  wise  Emperor,  and  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  sagacity  of  past  generations.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  subtle,  as  the  event  proved,  than  this  advice. 
Innumerable  were  the  appeals  made  in  subsequent  years, 
upon  this  subject,  to  the  patriotism  and  the  conservative  sen- 
timents of  the  Netherlanders.  Repeatedly  they  were  sum- 
moned to  maintain  the  inquisition,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  submitted  to  by  their  ancestors,  and  that  no  change 
had  been  made  by  Philip,  who  desired  only  to  maintain 
church  and  crown  in  the  authority  which  they  had  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  his  father  "of  very  laudable  memory." 

Nevertheless,  the  King^s  military  plans  seemed  to  interfere 
for  the  moment  with  this  cherishea  object.  He  seemed  to 
swerve,  at  starting,  from  pursuing  the  goal  which  he  was  only 
to  abandon  with  life.  The  edict  of  1650  was  re-enacted  and 
confirmed,  and  all  office-holders  were  commanded  faithfully 
to  enforce  it  upon  pain  of  immediate  dismissal.'  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  not  vigorously  carried  into  effect  any  where.  It 
was  openly  resisted  in  Holland,  its  proclamation  was  flatly 
refused  in  Antwerp,  and  repudiated  throughout  Brabant.' 
It  was  strange  that  such  disobedience  should  be  tolerated, 
but  the  King  wanted  money.  He  was  willing  to  refrain  for 
a  season  from  exasperating  the  provinces  by  fresh  religious 
persecution  at  the  moment  when  he  was  endeavoring  to  wring 
every  possible  penny  from  their  purses.* 

The  joy,  therefore,  with  which  the  pacification  had  been 
hailed  by  the  people  was  far  from  an  agreeable  spectacle  to 
the  "King.  The  provinces  would  expect  that  the  forces  which 
had  been  maintained  at  their  expense  during  the  war  would 
be  disbanded,  whereas  he  had  no  intention  of  disbanding 
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them.  As  the  truce  was  sure  to  be  temporary^  he  had  no  dis- 
position to  diminish  his  available  resources  for  a  war  which 
might  be  renewed  at  any  moment.  To  maintain  the  exist- 
ing military  establishments  in  the  Netherlands^  a  large  sum 
of  money  was  required,  for  the  pay  was  very  much  in  arrear. 
The  King  had  made  a  statement  to  the  provincial  estates 
upon  this  subject,  but  the  matter  was  kept  secret  during  the 
negotiations  with  France.  The  way  had  thus  been  paved  for 
the  "Request''  or  *^ede/'  which  he  now  made  to  the  estates 
assembled  at  Brussels,  in  the  spring  of  1556.  It  was  to  con- 
sist of  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  (the  hundredth  penny)  upon  all 
real  estate,  and  of  two  per  cent,  upon  all  merchandise;  to  be 
collected  in  three  payments.  The  request,  in  so  far  as  the 
imposition  of  the  proposed  tax  was  concerned,  was  refused 
by  Flanders,  Brabant,  Holland,  and  all  the  other  important 
provinces,  but  as  usual,  a  moderate^  even  a  generous,  commu- 
tation in  money  was  offered  by  the  estates.  This  was  finally 
accepted  by  Philip,  after  he  had  become  convinced  that  at 
this  moment,  when  he  was  contemplating  a  war  with  France, 
it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  to  insist  upon  tax.  The 
publication  of  the  truce  in  Italy  had  been  long  delayed,  and 
the  first  infractions  which  it  suffered  were  committed  in  that 
country.  The  arts  of  politicians,  the  schemes  of  individual 
ambition,  united  with  the  short-lived  military  ardor  of  Philip 
to  place  that  monarch  in  an  eminently  false  position,  that  of 
hostility  to  the  Pope.  As  was  unavoidable,  the  secret  treaty 
of  December  acted  as  an  immediate  dissolvent  to  the  truce 
of  February. 

Oreat  was  the  indignation  of  Paul  Caraffa,  when  that  truce 
was  first  communicated  to  him  by  the  Cardinal  de  Toumon, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government*  Notwithstanding 
the  protestations  of  France  that  the  secret  league  was  still 
binding,  the  pontiff  complained  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  and  to  be  left  single-handed 
to  contend  with  the  vast  power  of  Spain. 

Pope  Paul  lY.,  of  the  house  of  Caraffa,  was,  in  position, 
the  well-known  counterpart  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  conqueror  and  autocrat  was  exchang- 
ing crown  for  cowl,  and  the  proudest  throne  of  the  universe 
for  a  cell,  this  aged  monk,  as  weary  of  scientific  and  religious 
seclusion  as  Charles  of  pomp  and  power,  had  abdicated  his 
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scholastic  pre-eminence,  and  exchanged  his  rosary  for  the 
keys  and  sword.  A  pontifical  Faustus,  he  had  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  results  of  a  life  of  study  and  abnegation,  and 
immediately  upon  his  election  appeared  to  be  glowing  with 
mundane  passions,  and  inspired  by  the  fiercest  ambition  of  a 
warrior.  He  had  rushed  from  the  cloister  as  eagerly  as 
Charles  had  sought  it.  He  panted  for  the  tempests  of  the 
great  external  world  as  earnestly  as  the  conqueror  who  had 
so  long  ridden  upon  the  whiriwind  of  human  affairs  sighed 
for  a  haven  of  repose.*  None  of  his  predecessors  had  been 
more  despotic,  more  belligerent,  more  disposed  to  elevate  and 
strengthen  the  temporal  power  of  Rome.  In  the  inquisition 
he  saw  the  grand  machine  by  which  this  purpose  could  be 
accomplished,*  and  yet  he  found  himself  for  a  period  the  an- 
tagonist of  Philip!  The  single  circumstance  would  have  been 
sufficient,  had  other  proofs  been  wanting,  to  make  manifest 
that  the  part  which  he  had  chosen  to  play  was  above  his 
genius.  Had  his  capacity  been  at  all  commensurate  with  his 
ambition,  he  might  have  deeply  influenced  the  fate  of  the 
worid;  but  fori:unately  no  wizard's  charm  came  to  the  aid  of 
Paul  Caraffa,  and  the  triple-crowned  monk  sat  upon  the  pon- 
tifical throne,  a  fierce,  peevish,  querulous,  and  quarrelsome 
dotard;  the  prey  and  the  tool  of  his  vigorous  enemies  and  his 
intriguing  relations.  His  hatred  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  was 
unbounded.  He  raved  at  them  as  'Tieretics,  schismatics,  ac- 
cursed of  God,  the  spawn  of  Jews  and  Moors,  the  very  dregs 
of  the  earth."*  To  play  upon  such  insane  passions  was  not 
difficult,  and  a  skillful  artist  stood  ever  ready  to  strike  the 
chords  thus  vibrating  with  age  and  fury.  The  master  spirit 
and  principal  mischief-maker  of  the  papal  court  was  the  well- 
known  Cardinal  Caraffa,  once  a  wild  and  dissolute  soldier, 
nephew  to  the  Pope.  He  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  pontiif 
by  his  representations,  that  the  rival  house  of  Colonna,  sus- 
tained by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  now  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  by 
the  whole  Spanish  power,  thus  relieved  from  the  fear  of 
French  hostilities,  would  be  free  to  wreak  its  vengeance  upon 
their  family.*    It  was  determined  that  the  court  of  France 

1  "  Qu'alon  et  en  oe  m^ine  tempe  il  se  fit  d'eetrangM  metamorphosef  plae  qa'il 
ne  s'en  solt  dans  oelles  d'Ovide.  Que  le  plus  grand  mond&in  et  ambitieoz  gaer- 
rier  ae  voua  et  ee  rendit  religieax  et  le  Pape  Paul  IV.  Caraffe,  qui  avoit  eet£  le 
plus  austere  theatin,  devot  et  religieux,  se  rendit  ambitieuz  mondain  et  guerrier." 
— Brantdnie:  art.  Charles  Quint.  '  De  Thou,  Hi.  19. 

'  Ueretioi,  scismatici,  et  maladetti  di  Dio,  seme  d6  Giudet  et  de  Marrani  feoeia 
del  mondo." — Navagero,  Relazione,  MS.     Bib.  de  Bourg.  No.  6079. 
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should  be  held  by  the  secret  league.  Moreover,  the  Pope 
had  been  expreBsly  included  in  the  treaty  of  Vaucelles,  al- 
though the  troops  of  Spain  had  already  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  Cardinal  was  for  imme- 
diately proceeding  to  Paris,  there  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
the  French  monarch  for  the  situation  of  himself  and  his  un- 
cle. An  immediate  rupture  between  France  and  Spain,  a  re- 
kindling of  the  war  flames  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  were  necessary  to  save  the  credit  and  the  interests  of 
the  Caraffas.  Cardinal  de  Toumon,  not  desirous  of  so  sud- 
den a  termination  to  the  pacific  relations  between  his  country 
and  Spain,  succeeded  in  detaining  him  a  little  longer  in 
Rome.*  He  remained,  but  not  in  idleness.  The  restless  in- 
triguer had  already  formed  close  relations  with  the  most  im- 
portant personage  in  France,  Diana  of  Poitiers.'  This  ven- 
erable courtesan,  to  the  enjoyment  of  whose  charms  Henry 
had  succeeded,  with  the  other  regal  possessions,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  was  won  by  the  flatteries  of  the  wily  Caraffa, 
and  by  the  assiduities  of  the  Guise  family.  The  best  and 
most  sagacious  statesmen,  tbe  Constable,  and  the  Admiral, 
were  in  favor  of  peace,  for  they  knew  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  Lorraine 
were  for  a  rupture,  for  they  hoped  to  increase  their  family 
influence  by  war.  Coligny  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Vaucel- 
les, and  wished  to  maintain  it,  but  the  influence  of  the  Catho- 
lic party  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  result  was  to  embroil 
the  Catholic  King  against  the  Pope  and  against  themselves. 
The  queen  was  as  favorably  inclined  as  the  mistress  to  listen 
to  Caraffa,  for  Catherine  de  Medici  was  desirous  that  her 
cousin.  Marshal  Strozzi,  should  have  honorable  and  profitable 
employment  in  some  fresh  Italian  campaigns. 

In  the  mean  time  an  accident  favored  the  designs  of  the 
papal  court.  An  open  quarrel  with  Spain  resulted  from  an 
insignificant  circumstance.  The  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Rome  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  city  very  often,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  upon  shooting  excursions,  and 
had  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  ordering  the  gates  to  be 
opened  for  him  at  his  pleasure.  By  accident  or  design,  he 
was  refused  pennission  upon  one  occasion  to  pass  through 
the  gate  as  usual.  Unwilling  to  lose  his  day's  sport,  and  en- 
raged at  what  he  considered  an  indignity,  his  excellency,  by 
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theaidof  his  attendants^attackedand  beat  the  guard, mastered 
them,  made  his  way  out  of  the  city^  and  pursued  his  morn- 
ing's amusement.^  The  Pope  was  furious,  CarafiEa  artfully 
inflamed  his  anger.  The  envoy  was  refused  an  audience, 
which  he  desired,  for  the  sake  of  offering  explanations,  and 
the  train  being  thus  laid,  it  was  thought  that  the  right  mo- 
ment had  arrived  for  applying  the  firebrand.  The  Cardinal 
went  to  Paris  post  haste.  In  his  audience  of  the  King,  he 
represented  that  his  Holiness  had  placed  implicit  reliance 
upon  his  secret  treaty  with  his  majesty,  that  the  recently 
concluded  truce  with  Spain  left  the  pontiff  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Spaniard,  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  already  drawn  the 
sword,  that  the  Pope  had  long  since  done  himself  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  honor  of  appointing  the  French  monarch  pro- 
tector of  the  papal  chair  in  general,  and  of  the  Garaffa  family 
in  particular,  and  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  claiming 
the  benefit  of  that  protection.  He  assured  him,  moreover, 
as  by  full  papal  authority,  that  in  respecting  the  recent  truce 
with  Spain,  his  majesty  would  violate  both  human  and  divine 
law.  Reason  and  justice  required  him  to  defend  the  pontiff, 
now  that  the  Spaniards  were  about  to  profit  by  the  interval 
of  truce  to  t|ike  measures  for  his  detriment.  Moreover,  as 
the  Pope  was  included  in  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  he  could  not 
be  abandoned  without  a  violation  of  that  treaty  itself.*  The 
arts  and  arguments  of  the  Cardinal  proved  successful;  the  war 
was  resolved  upon  in  favor  of  the  Pope.*  The  Cardinal,  by 
virtue  of  powers  received  and  brought  with  him  from  his 
holiness,  absolved  the  King  from  all  obligation  to  keep  his 
faith  with  Spain.  He  also  gave  him  a  dispensation  from  the 
duty  of  prefacing  hostilities  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Strozzi 
was  sent  at  once  into  Italy,  with  some  hastily  collected  troops, 
while  the  Duke  of  Ouise  waited  to  organize  a  regular  army. 

The  mischief  being  thus  fairly  afoot,  and  war  let  loose 
again  upon  Europe,  the  Cardinal  made  a  public  entry  into 
Paris,  as  legate  of  the  Pope.  The  populace  crowded  about 
his  mule,  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  a  stately  procession 
through  the  streets.  All  were  anxious  to  receive  a  benedic- 
tion from  the  holy  man  who  had  come  so  far  to  represent 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  enlist  the  efforts  of  all  true 
believers  in  his  cause.  He  appeared  to  answer  the  entreaties 
of  the  superstitious  rabble  with  fervent  blessings,  while  the 
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friends  who  were  nearest  him  were  aware  that  nothing  but 
gibes  and  sarcasms  were  falling  from  his  lips.  '^Let  us  fool 
these  poor  creatures  to  their  heart's  content^  since  they  will 
be  fools/'  he  muttered;  smiling  the  while  upon  them  benign- 
antly,  as  became  his  holy  office.^  Such  were  the  materials 
of  this  new  combination;  such  was  the  fuel  with  which  this 
new  blaze  was  lighted  and  maintained.  Thus  were  the  great 
powers  of  the  earth — Spain,  France,  England,  and  the 
Papacy — embroiled,  and  the  nations  embattled  against  each 
other  for  several  years.  The  preceding  pages  show  how 
much  national  interests,  or  principles,  were  concerned  in  the 
struggle  thus  commenced,  in  which  thousands  were  to  shed 
their  life-blood,  and  millions  to  be  reduced  from  peace  and 
comfort  to  suffer  all  the  misery  which  famine  and  rapine  can 
inflict.  It  would  no  doubt  have  increased  the  hilarity  of 
Caraffa,  as  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Paris,  could 
the  idea  have  been  suggested  to  his  mind  that  the  sentiments, 
or  the  welfare  of  the  people  throughout  the  great  states  now 
involved  in  his  meshes,  could  have  any  possible  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  peace  or  war.  The  world  was  governed  by 
other  influences.  The  wiles  of  a  cardinal — ^the  arts  of  a  con- 
cubine— ^the  snipe-shooting  of  an  ambassador — ^the  specula- 
tions of  a  soldier  of  fortune — ^the  ill  temper  of  a  monk — the 
mutual  venom  of  Italian  houses — ^above  all,  the  perpetual 
rivalry  of  the  two  great  historical  families  who  owned  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  between  them  as  their  private  prop- 
erty— such  were  the  wheels  on  which  rolled  the  destiny  of 
Christendom.  Compared  to  these,  what  were  great  moral 
and  political  ideas,  the  plans  of  statesmen,  the  hopes  of  na- 
tions? Time  was  soon  to  show.  Meanwhile,  government 
continued  to  be  administered  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
the  governors.  Meanwhile,  a  petty  war  for  paltry  motives 
was  to  precede  the  great  spectacle  which  was  to  prove  to 
Europe  that  principles  and  peoples  still  existed,  and  that  a 
phlegmatic  nation  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  could 
defy  the  powers  of  the  universe,  and  risk  all  their  blood  and 
treasure,  generation  after  generation,  in  a  sacred  cause. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  purpose  to  narrate  the  details  of 
the  campaign  in  Italy;  neither  is  this  war  of  politics  and 
chicane  of  any  great  interest  at  the  present  day.  To  the 
military  minds  of  their  age,  the  scientific  duel  which  now 
took  place  upon  a  large  scale,  between  two  such  celebrated 
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captainB  as  the  Dukes  of  Guise  and  Alva,  was  no  doubt  es- 
teemed the  most  important  of  spectacles;  but  the  progress 
of  mankind  in  the  art  of  slaughter  has  stripped  so  antiquated 
an  exhibition  of  most  of  its  interest,  even  in  a  technical  point 
of  view.  Not  much  satisfaction  could  be  derived  from 
watching  an  old-fashioned  game  of  war,  in  which  the  parties 
sat  down  before  each  other  so  tranquilly,  and  picked  up  piece 
after  piece,  castle  after  castle,  city  after  city,  with  such  scien- 
tific deliberation  as  to  make  it  evident  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commanders,  war  was  the  only  serious  business  to  be 
done  in  the  world;  that  it  was  not  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  nor 
contrary  to  rule,  and  that  when  a  general  had  a  good  job  upon 
his  hands  he  ought  to  know  his  profession  much  too  thor- 
oughly to  hasten  through  it  before  he  saw  his  way  clear  to 
another.  From  the  point  of  time,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1556,  when  that  well-trained  but  not  very  sucessful  soldier, 
Strozzi,  crossed  the  Alps,  down  to  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  Duke  of  Alva  made  his  peace  with  the 
Pope,  there  was  hardly  a  pitched  battle,  and  scarcely  an  event 
of  striking  interest.  Alva,  as  usual,  brought  his  dilatory 
policy  to  bear  upon  his  adversary  with  great  effect.  He  had 
no  intention,  he  observed  to  a  friend,  to  stake  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples  against  a  brocaded  coat  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.* 
Moreover,  he  had  been  sent  to  the  war,  as  Buy  Gomez  in- 
formed the  Venetian  ambassador,  "with  a  bridle  in  his 
mouth.*  Philip,  sorely  troubled  in  his  mind  at  finding 
himself  in  so  strange  a  position  as  this  hostile  attitude  to  the 
Church,  had  earnestly  interrogated  all  the  doctors  and  theo- 
logians with  whom  he  habitually  took  counsel,  whether  this 
war  with  the  Pope  would  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  his  title 
of  the  Most  Catholic  King.*  The  Bishop  of  Arras  and  the 
favorite  both  disapproved  of  the  war,  and  encouraged,  with 
all  their  influence,  the  pacific  inclinations  of  the  monarch.* 
The  doctors  were,  to  be  sure,  of  opinion  that  Philip,  having 
acted  in  Italy  only  in  self-defence,  and  for  the  protection  of 
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tefioe/'  etc.,  etc. 

Compare  Sariano  MS. — ** non  fu  mai  d'opinione  che  ri  movesse  la  giien» 

con  il  papa  per  non  metter  in  pericolo  le  cose  d'ltalia,"  eto. 
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his  states,  ought  not  to  he  anxious  as  to  his  continued  right 
to  the  title  on  which  he  valued  himself  so  highly.^  Jfever- 
thelesB,  such  ponderings  and  misgivings  could  not  hut  have 
the  effect  of  hampering  the  actions  of  Alva.  That  general 
chafed  inwardly  at  what  he  considered  his  own  contemptible 
position.  At  the  same  time,  he  enraged  the  Duke  of  Guise 
still  more  deeply  by  the  forced  calmnet^s  of  his  proceedings. 
Fortresses  were  reduced,  towns  taken,  one  after  another,  with 
the  most  provoking  deliberation,  while  his  distracted  adver- 
sary in  vain  strove  to  defy,  or  to  delude  him,  into  trying  the 
chances  of  a  stricken  field.*  The  battle  of  Saint  Quentin, 
the  narrative  of  which  belongs  to  our  subject,  and  will  soon 
occupy  our  attention,  at  last  decided  the  Italian  operations. 
Egmont*8  brilliant  triumph  in  Picardy  rendered  a  victory  in 
Italy  superfluous,  and  placed  in  Alva's  hand  the  power  of 
conmianding  the  issue  of  his  own  campaign.'  The  Duke  of 
Guise  was  recalled  to  defend  the  French  frontier,  which  the 
bravery  of  the  Flemish  hero  had  imperilled,  and  the  Pope 
was  left  to  make  the  best  peace  which  he  could.  All  was 
now  prosperous  and  smiling,  and  the  campaign  closed  with  a 
highly  original  and  entertaining  exhibition.  The  pontiff's 
puerile  ambition,  sustained  by  the  intrigues  of  his  nephew, 
had  involved  the  French  monarch  in  a  war  which  was  con- 
trary to  his  interests  and  inclination.  Paul  now  found  his 
ally  too  sorely  beset  to  afford  him  that  protection  upon  which 
he  had  relied,  when  he  commenced,  in  his  dotage,  his  career 
as  a  warrior.  He  was,  therefore,  only  desirous  of  deserting 
his  friend,  and  of  relieving  himself  from  his  uncomfortable 
predicament,  by  making  a  treaty  with  his  catholic  majesty 
upon  the  best  terms  which  he  could  obtain.  The  King  of 
PVance,  who  had  gone  to  war  only  for  the  sake  of  his  holiness, 
was  to  be  left  to  fight  his  own  battles,  while  the  Pope  was  to 
make  his  peace  with  all  the  world.  The  result  was  a  desir- 
able one  for  Philip.  Alva  was  accordingly  instructed  to  af- 
ford the  holy  father  a  decorous  and  appropriate  opportunity 
for  carrying  out  his  wishes.  The  victorious  general  was  ap- 
prized that  his  master  desired  no  fniit  from  his  commanding 
attitude  in  Italy  and  the  victory  of  Saint  Quentin,  save  a  full 
pardon  from  the  Pope  for  maintaining  even  a  defensive  war 
against  him/    An  amicable  siege  of  Rome  was  accordingly 

1  Miobtle  MS.  s  De  Thoa,  Ui.  119,  \{y.  xriii. 

*  !>•  Thou,  iii.  136.  «  De  U  Rooa.    ReaultM,  etc.,  p.  68. 
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commenced,  in  the  course  of  which  an  assault  or  "camiciata" 
on  the  holy  city,  was  arranged  for  the  night  of  the  26th 
August,  1557.  The  pontiff  agreed  to  be  taken  by  surprise, 
while  Alva,  through  what  was  to  appear  only  a  superabund- 
ance of  his  habitual  discretion,  was  to  draw  off  his  troops  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  victorious  assault  was  to  be  made.^ 
The  imminent  danger  to  the  holy  city  and  to  his  own  sacred 
person  thus  furnishing  the  pontiff  with  an  excuse  for  aban- 
doning his  own  cause,  as  well  as  that  of  his  ally,  the  Duke  of 
Alva  was  allowed,  in  the  name  of  his  master  and  himself,  to 
make  submission  to  the  Church  and  his  peace  with  Bome.' 
The  Spanish  general,  with  secret  indignation  and  disgust, 
was  compelled  to  humor  the  vanity  of  a  peevish  but  imperious 
old  man.  Negotiations  were  commenced,  and  so  skilfully 
had  the  Duke  played  his  game  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, that  when  he  was  admitted  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe,  he 
was  able  to  bring  a  hundred  Italian  towns  in  his  hand,  as  a 
peace-offering  to  his  holiness.*  These  he  now  restored,  with 
apparent  humility  and  inward  curses,  upon  the  condition  that 
the  fortifications  should  be  razed,  and  the  French  alliance 
absolutely  renounced.  Thus  did  the  fanaticism  of  Philip 
reverse  the  relative  position  of  himself  and  his  antagonist. 
Thus  was  the  vanquished  pontiff  allowed  almost  to  dictate 
terms  to  the  victorious  general.  The  king  who  could  thus 
humble  himself  to  a  dotard,  while  he  made  himself  the 
scourge  of  his  subjects,  deserved  that  the  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation which  had  been  prepared  should  have  been  fulminated. 
He,  at  least,  was  capable  of  feeling  the  scathing  effects  of 
such  anathemas. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  having  been  dismissed  with  the  pon- 
tiff's assurance  that  he  had  done  little  for  the  interests  of  his 
sovereign,  less  for  the  protection  of  the  Church,  and  least  of 
all  for  his  own  reputation,  set  forth  with  all  speed  for  Civita 
Vecchia,  to  do  what  he  could  upon  the  Flemish  frontier  to 
atone  for  his  inglorious  campaign  in  Italy.  The  treaty  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  signed*  on  the 
14th  September  (1557),  and  the  Spanish  general  retired  for 
the  winter  to  Milan.  Cardinal  Caraffa  was  removed  from  the 
French  court  to  that  of  Madrid,  there  to  spin  new  schemes 
for  the  embroilment  of  nations  and  the  advancement  of  his 

1  De  Thoa,  iU.  127-120,  ZTiii.    Cabrera,  lib.  ir,  0.  zi.  186-168.    Compare 
Llorente,  Hisu  CriUque  de  I'lnquisit.,  ii.  179-183 ;  De  la  Rooa,  68-72. 
*  De  Thou.    Cabrera,  abi  sup.  <  De  Thoa,  iii.  128.  ^  Ibid. 
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own  family.  Very  little  glory  was  gained  by  any  of  the  com- 
batants in  this  campaign.  Neither  Spain,  France,  nor  Paul 
IV.  came  out  of  the  Italian  contest  in  better  condition  than 
that  in  which  they  entered  upon  it.  In  fact  each  of  them 
was  a  loser.  France  had  made  an  inglorious  retreat,  the 
Pope  a  ludicrous  capitulation,  and  the  only  victorious  party, 
the  King  of  Spain,  had,  during  the  summer,  conceded  to 
Cosmo  de  Medici  the  sovereignty  of  Sienna.  Had  Venice 
shown  more  cordiality  towards  Philip,  and  more  disposition 
to  sustain  his  policy,  it  is  probable  that  the  Republic  would 
have  secured  the  prize  which  thus  fell  to  the  share  of  Gosmo.^ 
That  astute  and  unprincipled  potentate,  who  could  throw  his 
net  so  well  in  troubled  water,  had  successfully  duped  all  par- 
ties, Spain,  France,  and  Rome.  The  man  who  had  not  only 
not  participated  in  the  contest,  but  who  had  kept  all  parties 
and  all  warfare  away  from  his  borders,  was  the  only  individual 
in  Italy  who  gained  territorial  advantage  from  the  war. 

To  avoid  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  the 
Spanish  campiugn  has  been  briefly  sketched  until  the  autumn 
of  1657,  at  which  period  the  treaty  between  the  Pope  and 
Philip  was  concluded.  It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year. 

Simultaneously  with  the  descent  of  the  French  troops  upon 
Italy,  hostilities  had  broken  out  upon  the  Flemisih  border. 
The  pains  of  the  Emperor  in  covering  the  smouldering  em- 
bers of  national  animosities  so  precipitately,  aind  with  a  view 
rather  to  scenic  effect  than  to  a  deliberate  and  well-considered 
result,  were  thus  set  at  nought,  and  within  a  year  from  the 
day  of  his  abdication,  hostilities  were  reopened  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  German  Ocean.  The  blame  of  first  violating  the  truce 
of  Vaucelles  was  laid  by  each  party  upon  the  other  with  equal 
justice,  for  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  reproach 
justly  belonged  to  both.  Both  had  been  equally  faithless  in 
their  professions  of  amity.  Both  were  equally  responsible  for 
the  scenes  of  war,  plunder,  and  misery,  which  again  were  deso- 
lating the  fairest  regions  of  Christendom. 

At  the  time  when  the  French  court  had  resolved  to  concede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Caraffa  family.  Admiral  Coligny,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Picardy,  had  received  orders  to 
make  a  foray  upon  the  frontier  of  Flanders.  Before  the 
formal  annunciation  of  hostilities,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 

'  SarUno  MS. 
V.  1.-10. 
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reap  all  the  advantage  possible  from  the  perfidy  which  had 
been  resolved  upon. 

It  happened  that  a  certain  banker  of  Lucca,  an  ancient 
gambler  and  debauchee,  whom  evil  courses  had  reduced  firom 
affluence  to  penury,  had  taken  up  his  abode  upon  a  hill  over- 
looking the  city  of  Douay.  Here  he  had  built  himself  a  her- 
mit's cell.  Clad  in  sackcloth,  with  a  rosary  at  his  waist,  he 
was  accustomed  to  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door.  His 
garb  was  all,  however,  which  he  possessed  of  sanctity,  and  he 
had  passed  his  time  in  contemplating  the  weak  points  in 
the  defences  of  the  city  with  much  more  minuteness  than 
those  in  ihis  own  heart.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
in  Italy,  the  instincts  of  his  old  profession  had  suggested  to 
him  thiat  a  good  speculation  might  be  made  in  Fland-ere,  by 
turning  to  account  as  a  spy  the  observations  which  he  had 
made  in  his  character  of  a  hermit.*  He  sought  an  interview 
with  Coligny,  and  laid  his  propositions  before  him.  The 
noble  Admiral  hesitated,  for  his  sentiments  were  more  ele- 
vated thaii  those  of  many  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  had, 
moreover,  himself  negotiated  and  signed  the  truce  with 
Spain,  and  he  shrank  from  violating  it  with  his  own  hand, 
before  a  declaration  of  war.  Still  he  was  aware  that  a  French 
army  was  on  its  way  to  attack  the  Spanirds  in  Italy;  he  was 
under  instructions  to  take  the  earliest  advantage  which  his 
position  upon  the  frontier  might  offer  him;  he  knew  that 
both  theory  and  practice  authorized  a  general,  in  that  age, 
to  break  his  fast,  even  in  time  of  truce,  if  a  tempting  morsel 
should  present  itself;^  and,  above  all,  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  character  of  his  nearest  antagonist,  the  new  gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands,  Philibert  of  Savoy,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  the  most  unscrupulous  chieftain  in  Europe.  These 
considerations  decided  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  hermit- 
banker's  communication. 

A  d-ay  was  accordingly  fixed,  at  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  this  newly-acquired  ally,  a  surprise  should  be  attempted  by 
the  French  forces,  and  the  unsuspecting  city  of  Douay  given 
over  to  the  pillage  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  The  time  appointed 
was  the  night  of  Epiphany,  upon  occasion  of  which  festival,  it 
was  thought  that  the  inhabitants,  overcome  with  sleep  and 
wassail,  might  be  easily  overpowered.    (6th  January,  1557.) 

1  De  ThoQ,  iii.  78,  1.  zviii.    P.  C.  Hoofd.    Nederl.  Historic  (Amatordam, 
1642)  i.  7. 
*  Brantftme;  art.  Bao.  de  Savoie. 
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The  plot  was  a  good  plot,  but  the  Admiral  of  France  was 
destined  to  be  foiled  by  an  old  woman.  This  person,  appa- 
rently the  only  creature  awake  in  the  town,  perceived  the 
danger,  ran  shrieking  through  the  streets,  alarmed  the  citi- 
zens while  it  was  yet  time,  and  thus  prevented  the  attack.^ 
Coligny,  disappointed  in  his  plan,  recompensed  his  soldiers 
by  a  sudden  onslaught  upon  Lens  in  Arthois,  which  he  sacked 
and  then  levelled  with  the  ground.  Such  was  the  wretched 
condition  of  frontier  cities,  standing,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
with  the  ground  undermined  beneath  them,  and  existing 
every  moment,  as  it  were,  upon  the  brink  of  an  explosion.^ 

Hostilities  having  been  thus  fairly  commenced,  the  French 
government  was  in  some  embarrassment.  The  Duke  of  Quise, 
with  the  most  available  forces  of  the  kingdom,  having  crossed 
the  Alps,  it  became  necessary  forthwith  to  collect  another 
army.  The  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  was  Pierrepoint, 
where  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and  five  thous- 
and horse  were  assembled  early  in  the  spring.*  In  the  mean 
time,  Philip  finding  the  war  fairly  afoot,  had  crossed  to  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  (exactly  in  contravention  of  all  his  mar- 
riage stipulations)  of  cajoling  his  wife  and  browbeating  her 
ministers  into  a  participation  in  his  war  with  France.  This 
was  easily  accomplished.  The  English  nation  found  them- 
selves accordingly  engaged  in  a  contest  with  which  they  had 
no  concern,  which,  as  the  event  proved,  was  very  much 
against  their  interests,  and  in  which  the  moving  cause  for 
their  entanglement  was  the  devotion  of  a  weak,  bad,  ferocious 
woman,  for  a  husband  who  hated  her.  A  herald  sent  from 
England  arrived  in  France,  disguised,  and  was  presented  to 
King  Henry  at  Bheims.  Here,  dropping  on  one  kneee,  he  re- 
cited a  list  of  complaints  against  his  majesty,  on  behalf  of 
the  English  Queen,  all  of  them  fabricated  or  exaggerated  for 
the  occasion,  and  none  of  them  furnishing  even  a  decorous 
pretext  for  the  war  which  was  now  formally  declared  in  conse- 
quence.* The  French  monarch  expressed  his  regret  and  sur- 
prise that  the  firm  and  amicable  relations  secured  by  treaty 
between  the  two  countries  should  thus,  without  sufficient 
cause,  be  violated.  In  accepting  the  wager  of  warfare  thus 
forced  upon  him,  he  bade  the  herald,  Norris,  inform  his  mis- 
tress that  her  messenger  was  treated  with  courtesy  only  be- 
cause he  represented  a  lady,  and  that,  had  he  come  from  a 

1  I>e  Thon.    Hoofd,  ubi  sup.  *  Ibid.    Ibid. 
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king,  the  language  with  which  he  would  have  been  greeted 
would  have  befitted  the  perfidy  manifeated  on  the  occasion. 
Ood  would  punish  this  shameless  violation  of  faith,  and  this 
wanton  interruption  to  the  friendship  of  two  great  nations. 
With  this  the  herald  was  dismissed  from  the  royal  presence, 
but  treated  with  great  distinction,  conducted  to  the  hotel  of 
the  English  ambassador,  and  presented,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  sovereign  with  a  chain  of  gold.^ 

Philip  had  despatched  Ruy  Gomez  to  Spain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  ways  and  means,  while  he  was  himself  oc- 
cupied with  the  same  task  in  England.^  He  stayed  there 
three  months.  During  this  time,  he  "did  more,^'  says  a 
Spanish  contemporary,  "than  any  one  could  have  believed 
possible  with  that  proud  and  indomitable  nation.  He  caused 
them  to  declare  war  against  France  with  fire  and  sword,  by 
sea  and  land.^'*  Hostilities  having  been  thus  chivalrously 
and  formally  established,  the  Queen  sent  an  army  of  eight 
thousand  men,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  pioneers,  who,  "all  clad 
in  blue  uniform,*'*  commanded  by  Lords  Pembroke  and 
Clinton,  with  the  three  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  officered  by  many  other  scions  of  England's  aristocracy, 
disembarked  at  Calais,  and  shortly  afterwards  joined  the 
camp  before  Saint  Quentin.*^ 

Philip  meantime  had  left  England,  and  with  more  bustle 
and  activity  than  was  usual  with  him,  had  given  directions 
for  organizing  at  once  a  considerable  army.  It  was  composed 
mainly  of  troops  belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  German  auxiliaries.  Thirty-five  thousand 
foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse  had,  by  the  middle  of  July, 
advanced  through  the  province  of  Namur,  and  were  assem- 
bled at  Givet  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  Netherlands,  held  the  claef  command.*  All 
the  most  eminent  grandees  of  the  provinces,  Orange,  Aer- 
schot,  Berlaymont,  Meghen,  Brederode,  were  present  with 
the  troops,  but  the  life  and  soul  of  the  army,  upon  this  mem- 
orable occasion,  was  the  Count  of  Egmont. 

Lamoral,  Count  of  Egmont,  Prince  of  Gavere,  was  now 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,^  in  the  very  moon  of  that 
brilliant  life  which  was  destined  to  be  so  soon  and  so  fatally 

1  De  Thou.    Hoofd,  ubi  inp. 

*  I>ooum«nto8  Ineditoa  para  U  Hist,  de  Bapafia,  ix.  487.  '  Ibid. 

*  Meteren,  i.  18.  *  Meteren,  abi  inp.    Hoofd,  i.  8. 

*  Metoren.    Hoofd,  ubi  sup.    De  ThoUi  iii.    Liv.  six. 
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overshadowed.  Not  on€  of  the  dark  clouds^  which  were  in 
the  future  to  accumulate  around  him^  had  yet  rolkd  above 
his  horizon.  Young,  noble,  wealthy,  handsome,  valiant,  he 
saw  no  threatening  phantom  in  the  future,  and  caught 
eagerly  at  the  golden  opportunity,  whicii  the  present  placed 
within  his  grasp,  of  winning  fresh  laurels  on  a  wider  and 
more  fuitful  field  than  any  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
a  reaper.  The  campaign  about  to  take  place  was  likely  to 
be  an  imposing,  if  not  an  important  one,  and  could  not  fail 
to  be  attractive  to  a  noble  of  so  ardent  and  showy  a  character 
as  Egmont.  If  there  were  no  lofty  principles  or  extensive 
intei^sts  to  be  contended  for,  as  there  certainly  were  not, 
there  was  yet  muoh  that  was  stately  and  exciting  to  the  im- 
agination  Id  the  warfare  which  hacT  heen  so  deliberately  and 
pompously  arranged.  The  contending  armies,  although  of 
moderate  size,  were  composed  of  picked  troops,  and  were 
conunanded  by  the  flower  of  Europe's  chivalry.  Kings, 
princes,  and  the  most  illustrious  paladins  of  Christendom, 
were  arming  for  the  great  tournament,  to  which  they  had  been 
sununoned  by  heirald  and  trumpet;  and  the  Baravian  hero, 
without  a  crown  or  even  a  country,  but  with  as  lofty  a  lineage 
as  many  anointed  sovereigns  could  boast,  was  ambitious  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  proud  array. 

Upon  the  north-western  edge  of  the  narrow  peninsula  of 
North  Holland,  washed  by  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Oerman 
Ocean,  were  the  ancient  castle,  town,  and  lordship,  whence 
Egmont  derived  his  family  name,  and  the  title  by  which  he 
was  most  famiUarly  known.  He  was  supposed  to  trace  his 
descent,  through  a  line  of  chivalrous  champions  and  cru- 
saders, up  to  the  pagan  kings  of  the  most  ancient  of  existing 
Teutonic  races.  The  eighth  century  names  of  the  Frisian 
Badbold  and  Adgild^  among  his  ancesters  were  thought  to 
denote  the  antiquity  of  a  house  whose  lustre  had  been  in- 
creased in  later  times  by  the  splendor  of  its  alliances.  His 
father,  united  to  FranQoise  de  Luxemburg,  Princess  ol  Oa- 
vere,  had  acquired  by  this  marriage,  and  transmitted  to  his 
posterity,  many  of  the  proudest  titles  and  richest  estates  of 
Flanders.  Of  the  three  children  who  survived  him,  the  only 
daughter  was  afterwards  united  to  ttie  Count  of  Vaudemont, 
and  became  mother  of  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  queen  of  the 
French  monarch,  Henry  the  Third.  Of  his  two  sons,  Charles, 
the  elder,  had  died  young  and  unmarried,  leaving  all  the 

^  IieT«afb«,  beroemd.  Nedtrl.  t.  1« 
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estates  and  titles  of  the  family  to  his  brother.  Lamoral,  bom 
in  1522,  was  in  early  youth  a  page  of  the  Emperor.  When 
old  enough  to  bear  arms  he  demanded  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  follow  the  career  of  his  adventurous  sovereign.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  soldier  in  the  stormy  expedi- 
tion to  Barbary,  where,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  com- 
manded a  troop  of  light  horse,  and  distinguished  himself 
under  the  Emperor's  eye  for  his  courage  and  devotion,  doing 
the  duty  not  only  of  a  gallant  commander,  but  of  a  hardy 
soldier.^  Returning,  unscathed  by  the  war,  flood,  or  tem- 
pest of  that  memorable  enterprise,  he  reached  his  country 
by  the  way  of  Corsica,  Grenoa,  and  Lorraine,  and  was  three 
years  afterwards  united  (in  the  year  1545)  to  Sabina  of  Ba- 
varia, sister  of  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine.  The  nuptials 
had  taken  place  at  Spiers,  and  few  royal  weddings  could  'have 
been  more  brilliant.  The  Emperor,  his  brother  Ferdinand 
King  of  the  Romans,  with  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  all  the 
imperial  electors,  and  a  concourse  of  the  principal  noblea  of 
the  empire,  were  present  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  following  year,  Charles  invested  him  with  the  order 
of  the  Fleece  at  a  chapter  held  at  Utrecht.  In  1553,  he  had 
been  at  the  Emperor's  side  during  the  unlucky  siege  of  Metz; 
in  1554  he  had  been  sent  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  embassy 
to  England,  to  solicit  for  Philip  the  hand  of  Mary  Tudor,  and 
had  witnessed  the  marriage  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  the 
same  year.  Alttiough  one  branch  of  his  house  had,  in  past 
times,  arrived  at  the  sovereignty  of  Gueldree,  and  another 
had  acquired  the  great  estates  and  titles  of  Buren,  which  had 
recently  passed,  by  intermarriage  with  the  heiress,  into  the 
possession  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  yet  the  Prince  of  Gravere, 

1  "Pour  aroir  estd  noarry  tonte  sa  vie  entre  les  armes,  Boabs  oe  grand  guerrier 
Cbarlei  le  Quint,  n'estant  eagd  qae  dix  sept  ans  on  diz  hnit  ans,  quand  il  oom- 
menoa  son  premier  apprentissage  an  yoyage  de  Thunis^  conduisant  une  campaignia 
de  oaraillerie  legere  on  il  fit  Tofiice  non  seulement  de  oapitaine  mais  anssy  de  tre« 
hardy  soldat/' — De  la  Gaerre  Cirile  des  Pays  Bas,  par  Pontus  Payeo.    MS. 

We  shall  often  have  ocoasion  to  cite  this  manuscript  in  the  course  of  this  vol- 
ume. It  is  remarkable  that  so  valuable  and  interesting  a  fragment  of  oonlem- 
Soraneous  history  should  have  remained  unpublished.  Its  author,  Pontus  Payen^ 
eignenr  des  Bssarts,  was  of  the  Royal  party,  and  a  very  determined  Caiholio. 
He  was  in  close  relations  with  many  important  personages  of  the  times  which 
he  descibes,  and  his  work  contains  many  striking  sketches,  characteristic  anec- 
dotes, minute  traits,  which  show  the  keen  observer  of  men  and  things.  More 
than  any  Netherlander  of  his  day,  he  possessed  the  dramatic  power  of  setting 
before  the  eyes  of  his  readers  the  men  and  scenes  familiar  to  himself.  His  work 
is  full  of  color  and  invaluable  detail.  There  are  several  copies  extant  in  the 
different  libraries  of  the  Netherlands.  The  one  which  I  have  nsed  is  that  in  the 
r^o/al  Library  of  the  Hague  (Fonds  Gerard  B.  103). 
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Count  of  Egmont,  was  the  chief  of  a  race  which  yielded  to 
none  of  the  great  Batavian  or  Flemish  families  in  antiquity, 
wealth,  or  power.  Personally,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
bravery,  and  although  ihe  was  not  yet  the  idol  of  the  camp, 
which  he  was  destined  to  become,  nor  had  yet  commanded 
in  chief  on  any  important  occasion,  he  was  accounted  one 
of  the  five  principal  generals  in  the  Spanish  service.^  Eager 
for  general  admiration,  he  was  at  the  same  time  haughty  and 
presumptuous,  attempting  to  combine  the  characters  of  an 
arrogant  magnate  and  a  popular  chieftain.  Terrible  and 
sudden  in  his  wrath,  he  was  yet  of  inordinate  vanity,  and 
was  easily  led  by  those  who  understood  his  weakness.  With 
a  limited  education,  and  a  slender  capacity  for  all  affairs^ 
except  those  relating  to  the  camp,  he  was  destined  to  be  as 
vacillating  and  incompetent  as  a  statesman,  as  he  was  prompt 
and  fortunately  audacious  in  the  field.  A  splendid  soldier, 
his  evil  stars  had  destined  him  to  tread,  as  a  politician,  a 
dark  and  dangerous  path,  in  which  not  even  genius,  caution, 
and  integrity  could  ensure  success,  but  in  which  rashness 
alternating  with  hesitation,  and  credulity  with  violence,  could 
not  fail  to  bring  ruin.  Such  was  Count  Egmont,  as  he  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  king's  cavalry  in  the  summer  of 
1557. 

The  early  operations  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  at  first 
intended  to  deceive  the  enemy.  The  army,  after  advancing  as 
far  into  Picardy  as  the  town  of  Vervins,  which  they  burned 
and  pillaged,  made  a  demonstration  with  their  whole  force 
upon  the  city  of  Guise.  This,  however,  was  but  a  feint,  by 
which  attention  was  directed  and  forces  drawn  oflf  from  Saint 
Quentin,  which  was  to  be  the  real  point  of  attack.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Constable  of  France,  Montmorency,  arrived 
upon  the  28th  July  (1557),  to  take  command  of  the  French 
troops.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Mar6chal  de  Saint  Andr6 
and  by  Admiral  Coligny.  The  most  illustrious  names  of 
Prance,  whether  for  station  or  valor,  were  in  the  officers'  list 
of  this  select  army.  Nevers  and  Montpensier,  Enghien  and 
Cond6,  Vendome  and  Rochefoucald,  were  already  there,  and 
now  the  Constable  and  the  Admiral  came  to  add  the  etrength 
of  their  experience  and  lofty  reputation  to  sustain  the  cour- 
age of  the  troops.    The  French  were  at  Pierrepoint,  a  post 

1  Soriano  MS. 

*  " p«a  rend  anz  lettres,  groisier  et  ignorant  en  matidre  d'Estat  police 
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between  Champagne  and  Pieajrdy,  and  in  its  neighborhood. 
The  Spanish  anny  was  -at  Verrins,  and  threatening  Ouise.  It 
had  been  the  opinion  in  France  that  ttie  enemy^s  intention 
was  to  invade  Champagne,  and  the  Due  de  Nevers,  governor 
of  that  province,  had  made  a  disposition  of  his  forces  suit- 
able for  such  a  contingency.  It  was  the  conviction  of  Mont- 
morency, however,  that  Picardy  was  to  be  the  quarter  really 
attacked,^  and  that  Saint  Quentin,  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant point  at  which  the  enem/s  progress,  by  that  route, 
towards  Paris  could  be  arrested,  was  in  imminent  danger. 
The  Constable's  opinion  wae  eoon  confirmed  by  advices  re- 
ceived by  Coligny.  The  enemy's  army,  he  wae  informed,  after 
remaining  three  days  before  Guise,  had  withdrawn  from  that 
point,  and  had  invested  Saint  Quentin  with  their  whole  force. 

This  wealthy  and  prosperous  city  stood  upon  an  elevation 
rising  from  the  river  Somme.  It  was  surrounded  by  very 
extei)fiive  suburbs,  ornamented  with  orchards  aoid  gardena, 
and  including  within  their  limits  large  tracts  of  a  highly 
cultivated  soil.*  Three  sides  of  the  place  were  covered 
by  a  lake,  thirty  yards  in  width,  very  deep  at  some  points,  in 
others,  rather  resembling  a  morass,  and  extending  on  the 
Flemish  side  half  a  mile  beyond  the  city.*  The  inhabitants 
were  thriving  and  industrious;  many  of  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants  were  very  rich,  for  it  was  a  place  of  much 
traffic  and  commercial  importance.* 

Teligny,  son-in-law  of  the  Admiral,  was  in  the  city  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Dauphin's  regiment;  Captain  Brueuil  was 
commandant  of  the  town.  Both  informed  Coligny  of  the 
imminent  peril  in  which  they  stood.  They  represented  the 
urgent  necessity  of  immediate  reinforcements  both  of  men 
and  supplies.  The  city,  as  the  Admiral  well  knew,  was  in 
no  condition  to  stand  a  siege  by  such  an  army,  and  dire  were 
the  consequences  which  would  follow  the  downfall  of  so  im- 
portant a  place.  It  was  still  practicable,  they  wrote,  to  in- 
troduce succor,  but  every  day  diminished  the  possibility  of 

>  De  Thoa,  iii.  149,  xix. 

s  B&tUUa  de  San  QaiDtin.  Copiadft  de  an  oodSee  MS.  de  la  Bib.  del  Bfloorial." 
— DocamentOB  Ineditos,  ix.  490. 

The  manasoript  thus  published  in  the  Madrid  oolleotion  of  doouments  is  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  bat  one  who  was  present  at  the  siege,  which  he  has  well  de- 
scribed. His  sketch  is,  ho  werer,  entitled  as  aboTe, "  the  Battle  of  Bt.  Qaintin," 
and  its  most  remarkable  feature  is,  that  be  does  not  onoe  mention  the  name  of 
Egmont  as  eonneoted  with  that  action.  Certainly  national  rivalry  could  no 
farther  go. 

•  Documentos  Ineditos,  491,  493.  «  Ibid. 
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affording  eflfectual  relief.  Coligny  was  not  the  man  to  let 
the  grass  grow  under  his  feet,  after  such  an  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  principal  place  in  his  government.  The  safety  of 
France  was  dependent  upon  that  of  St.  Quentin.  The  bul- 
wark overthrown,  Paris  was  within  the  next  stride  of  an  ad- 
venturous enemy.  The  Admiral  instantly  set  out,  upon  the 
2d  of  August,  with  strong  reinforcements.  It  was  too  late. 
The  English  auxilliaries,  under  Lords  Pembroke,  Clinton, 
and  Grey,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  effected  their  junction  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  appeared  in  the  camp  before  St. 
Quentin.  The  route,  by  which  it  had  been  hoped  that  the 
much  needed  succor  could  be  introduced,  was  thus  occupied 
and  rendered  impracticable.  The  Admiral,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  urgent  nature  of  the  letters  received  from 
Brueuil  and  Teligny,  had  outstripped,  in  his  anxiety,  the 
movements  of  his  troops.  He  reached  the  city,  almost  alone 
and  unattended.  Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his 
officers,  he  had  listened  to  no  voice  save  the  desperate  en- 
treaties of  the  besieged  garrison,  and  had  flown  before  his 
army.  He  now  shut  himself  up  in  the  city,^  determined  to 
effect  its  deliverance  by  means  of  his  skill  and  experience, 
or,  at  least,  to  share  its  fate.  As  the  gates  closed  upon  Co- 
ligny, the  road  was  blocked  up  for  his  advancing  troops.* 

A  few  days  were  passed  in  making  ineffectual  sorties,  order- 
ed by  Coligny  for  the  sake  of  reconnoitring  the  country, 
and  of  discovering  the  most  practicable  means  of  introducing 
supplies.  The  Constable,  meantime,  who  had  advanced  with 
his  army  to  La  Ffere,  was  not  idle.  He  kept  up  daily  com- 
munications with  the  beleagured  Admiral,  and  was  determined 
if  possible,  to  relieve  the  city.  There  was,  however,  a  con- 
stant succession  of  disappointments.  Moreover,  the  brave 
but  indiscreet  Teligny,  who  commanded  during  a  temporary 
illness  of  the  Admiral,  saw  fit,  against  express  orders,  to  make 
an  imprudent  sortie.  He  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness 
with  his  life.  He  was  rescued  by  the  Admiral  in  person, 
who,  at  imminent  hazard,  brought  back  the  unfortunate  offi- 
cer covered  with  wounds,  into  the  city,  there  to  die  at  his 
father's  feet,  imploring  forgiveness  for  his  disobedience.* 
Meantime  the  garrison  was  daily  growing  weaker.  Coligny 
sent  out  of  the  city  all  useless  consumers,  quartered  all  the 
women  in  the  cathedral  and  other  churches,  where  they  were 

1  D«  Thoa,  Hi.  261,  xix.    Hoof(L1.8.  <  D«  Thou.    Hoofd. 
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locked  in,  lest  their  terror  and  their  tears  should  weaken  the 
courage  of  the  garrison;  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  the  city,  and  sustain  the  resolution  of  the  in- 
habitants. Affairs  were  growing  desperate.  It  seemed  plain 
that  the  important  city  must  soon  fall,  and  with  it  most  pro- 
bably Paris.  One  of  the  suburbs  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  At  last  Coligny  discovered  a  route  by  which 
he  believed  it  to  be  still  possible  to  introduce  reinforcements. 
He  communicated  the  results  of  his  observations  to  the  Con- 
stable. Upon  one  side  of  the  city  the  lake,  or  morass,  was 
traversed  by  a  few  difficult  and  narrow  pathways,  mostly 
under  water,  and  by  a  running  stream  which  could  only  be 
passed  in  boats.  The  Constable,  in  consequence  of  this  in- 
formation received  from  Coligny,  set  out  from  La  F6re  upon 
the  8th  of  August,  with  four  thousand  infantry  and  two  thou- 
sand horse.  Halting  his  troops  at  the  village  of  Essigny,  he 
advanced  in  person  to  the  edge  of  the  morass,  in  order  to  re- 
connoitre the  ground  and  prepare  his  plans.  The  result  was 
a  determination  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  men  and  sup- 
plies into  the  town  by  the  mode  suggested.  Leaving  his 
troops  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  he  returned  to  La  F6re  for 
the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  to  complete  his  preparations.* 
Coligny  in  the  mean  time  was  to  provide  boats  for  crossing 
the  stream.  Upon  the  10th  August,  which  was  the  festival 
of  St.  Laurence,  the  Constable  advanced  with  four  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  four  culverines,  and  four  lighter  pieces,  and 
arrived  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  near  the  Faubourg 
d'Isle,  which  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  troops. 
The  whole  army  of  the  Constable  consisted  of  twelve  thou- 
sand German,  with  fifteen  companies  of  French  infantry; 
making  in  all  some  sixteen  thousand  foot,  with  five  thousand 
cavalry  in  addition.  The  Duke  of  Savoy's  army  lay  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  town,  widely  extended,  and  stretching  be- 
yond the  river  and  the  morass.  Montmorency's  project  was 
to  be  executed  in  full  view  of  the  enemy.  Fourteen  compa- 
nies of  Spaniards  were  stationed  in  the  faubourg.  Two  com- 
panies had  been  pushed  forward  as  far  as  a  water-mill,  which 
lay  in  the  pathway  of  the  advancing  Constable.  These  sol- 
diers stood  their  ground  for  a  moment,  but  soon  retreated, 
while  a  cannonade  was  suddenly  opened  by  the  IVench  upon 
the  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.    The  Duke's  tent  was 

1  De  Thoa,  iii.  164.    Mdteren,  i.  18. 
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torn  to  pieces,  and  he  had  barely  time  to  hurry  on  his  cuirass^ 
and  to  take  refuge  with  Count  Egmont.^  The  Constable, 
hastening  to  turn  this  temporary  advantage  to  account  at 
once,  com«menced  the  transportation  of  his  troops  across  the 
morass.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  not  destined  to  be 
fortunate.  The  number  of  boats  which  had  been  provided 
was  very  inadequate;  moreover,  they  were  very  small,  and 
each  as  it  left  the  shore  was  consequently  so  crowded  with  sol- 
diers that  it  was  in  danger  of  being  swamped.  Several  were 
overturned,  and  the  men  perished.  It  was  found  also  that 
the  opposite  bank  was  steep  and  dangerous.  Many  who  had 
crossed  the  river  were  unable  to  effect  a  landing,  while  those 
who  escaped  drowning  in  the  water  lost  their  way  in  the 
devious  and  impracticable  paths,  or  perished  miserably  in 
the  treacherous  quagmires.  Very  few  effected  their  entrance 
into  the  town,  but  among  them  was  Andelot,  brother  of  Co- 
ligny,  with  five  hundred  followers.  Meantime,  a  council  of 
officers  was  held  in  Egmont's  tent.  Opinions  were  undecid- 
ed as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances. 
Should  an  engagement  be  risked,  or  should  the  Constable, 
who  had  but  indifferently  accomplished  his  project  and  had 
introduced  but  an  insignificant  number  of  troops  into  the 
city,  be  allowed  to  withdraw  with  the  rest  of  his  army?  The 
fiery  vehemence  of  Egmont  carried  all  before  it.*  Here  was 
an  opportunity  to  measure  arms  at  advantage  with  the  great 
captain  of  the  age.  To  relinquish  the  prize,  which  the  for- 
tune of  war  had  now  placed  within  reach  of  their  valor,  was 
a  thought  not  to  be  entertained.  Here  was  the  great  Consta- 
ble Montmorency,  attended  by  princes  of  the  royal  bloody 
the  proudest  of  the  nobility,  the  very  crown  and  flower  of  the 
chivalry  of  Prance,  and  followed  by  an  army  of  her  bravest 
troops.  On  a  desperate  venture  he  had  placed  himself  with- 
in their  grasp.  Should  he  go  thence  alive  and  unmolested? 
The  moral  effect  of  destroying  such  an  army  would  be  greater 
than  if  it  were  twice  its  actiud  strength.  It  wotdd  be  deal- 
ing a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  Prance,  from  which  she  could 
not  recover.  Was  the  opportunity  to  be  resigned  without  a 
struggle  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  Philip,  in  this  his  first  cam- 
paign since  his  accession  to  his  father's  realms,  a  prize  wor- 
thy of  the  proudest  hour  of  the  Emperor's  reign?    The  elo- 


1  Hoofd,  i.  8.    Meiaren,  i.  18.    De  Thou,  UL  167. 
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quence  of  the  impetuous  Batavian  was  irresistible,  and  it  was 
determined  to  cut  off  the  Constable^s  retreat.* 

Three  miles  from  the  Fabpurg  d^Isle,  to  which  that  general 
had  now  advanced,  was  a  narrow  pass  or  defile,  between  steep 
and  closely  hanging  hills.  While  advancing  through  this 
ravine  in  the  morning,  the  Constable  had  observed  that  the 
enemy  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  intecept  his  return  at 
that  point.  He  had  therefore  left  the  Rhinegrave,  with  his 
company  of  mounted  carabineers,  to  guard  the  passage.  Be- 
ing ready  to  commence  his  retreat,  he  now  sent  forward  the 
Due  de  Nevers,  with  four  companies  of  cavalry  to  strengthen 
that  important  position,  which  he  feared  might  be  inad- 
equately guarded.  The  act  of  caution  came  too  late.  This 
was  the  fatal  point  which  the  quick  glance  of  Egmont  had  at 
once  detected.  As  Nevers  reached  the  spot,  two  thousand  of 
the  enemy^s  cavalry  rode  through  and  occupied  the  narrow 
passage.  Inflamed  by  mortification  and  despair,  Nevers 
would  have  at  once  charged  those  troops,  although  outnum- 
bering his  own  by  nearly  four  to  one.  His  officers  restrained 
him  with  difficulty,  recalling  to  his  memory  the  peremptory 
orders  which  he  had  received  from  the  Constable  to  guard 
the  passage,  but  on  no  account  to  hazard  an  engagement,  un- 
til sustained  by  the  body  of  the  army.  It  was  a  case  in  which 
rashness  would  have  been  the  best  discretion.  The  headlong 
charge  which  the  Duke  had  been  about  to  make,  might  pos- 
sibly have  cleared  the  path  and  have  extricated  the  army,  pro- 
vided the  Constable  had  followed  up  the  movement  by  a  rapid 
advance  upon  his  part.  As  it  was,  the  passage  was  soon 
blocked  up  by  freshly  advancing  bodies  of  Spanish  and  Flem- 
ish cavalry,  while  Nevers  slowly  and  reluctantly  fell  back 
upon  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  who  was  stationed  with  the  light 
horse  at  the  mill  where  the  first  skirmish  had  taken  place. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Constable,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army.  The  whole  French  force  now  commenced  its 
retrograde  movement.  It  was,  however,  but  too  evident  that 
they  were  enveloped.  As  they  approached  the  fatal  pass 
through  which  lay  their  only  road  to  La  F^re,  and  which  was 
now  in  complete  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  signal  of  assault 
was  given  by  Count  Egmont.  That  general  himself,  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  light  horse,  led  the  charge  upon  the 
left  flank.    The  other  side  was  assaulted  by  the  Dukes  Eric 

1  Hoofd.    Meteren,  ubi  sup. 
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and  Henry  of  Brunswick,  each  with  a  thousand  heavy  dra- 
goons, sustained  by  Count  Horn,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
moiinted  gendarmerie.  Mansfcld,  Lalain,  Hoogstraaten,  and 
Vilain,  at  the  same  time  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the 
front.  The  French  cavalry  wavered  with  the  shock  so  vig- 
orously given.  The  camp  followers,  sutlers,  and  pedlers, 
panic-struck,  at  once  fled  helter-skelter,  and  in  their  precip- 
itate retreat,  carried  confusion  and  dismay  throughout  all  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  The  rout  was  sudden  and  total.  The 
onset  and  the  victory  were  simultaneous.  Nevers  riding 
through  a  hollow  with  some  companies  of  cavalry,  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  detour  and  presenting  a  new  front  to  the  enemy, 
was  overwhelmed  at  once  by  the  retreating  French  and  their 
furious  pursuers.  The  day  was  lost,  retreat  hardly  possible, 
yet,  by  a  daring  and  desperate  eflEort,  the  Duke,  accompanied 
by  a  handful  of  followers,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy  and 
effected  his  escape.  The  cavalry  had  been  broken  at  the  first 
onset  and  nearly  destroyed.  A  portion  of  the  infantry  still 
held  firm,  and  attempted  to  continue  their  retreat.  Some 
pieces  of  artillery,  however,  now  opened  upon  them,  and  be- 
fore they  reached  Essigny,  the  whole  army  was  completely 
annihilated.  The  defeat  was  absolute.  Half  the  French 
troops  actually  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  lost  their  lives  upon 
the  field.  The  remainder  of  the  army  was  captured  or  ut- 
terly disorganized.  When  Nevers  reviewed,  at  Laon,  the 
wreck  of  the  Constable's  whole  force,  he  found  some  thirteen 
hundred  French  and  three  hundred  German  cavalry,  with 
four  companies  of  French  infantry  remaining  out  of  fifteen, 
and  four  thousand  German  foot  remaining  of  twelve  thou- 
sand. Of  twenty-one  or  two  thousand  remarkably  fine  and 
well-appointed  troops,  all  but  six  thousand  had  been  killed 
or  made  prisoners  within  an  hour.  The  Constable  himself, 
with  a  wound  in  the  groin,  waa  a  captive.  The  Duke  of  Eng- 
hein,  after  behaving  with  brilliant  valor,  and  many  times 
rallying  thetroop8,was  shot  through  the  body,  and  brought  in- 
to the  enemy's  camp  only  to  expire.  The  Due  de  Montpensier, 
the  Marshal  de  Saint  Andr6,  the  Due  de  Longueville,  Prince 
Ludovic  of  Mantua,  the  Baron  Corton,  la  Boche  du  Maync, 
the  Rhinegrave,  the  Counts  de  Eochefoucauld,  d'Aubigni,  do 
Eochefort,  all  were  taken.  The  Due  de  Nevers,  the  Prince  of 
Cond6,  with  a  few  others,  escaped;  although  so  absolute  was 
the  conviction  that  such  an  escape  was  impossible,  that  it  was 
not  believed  by  the  victorious  army.    When  Nevers  sent  a 
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trumpet,  after  the  battle,  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  concerning  the  prisoners,  the  trumpeter 
was  pronounced  an  impostor,  and  the  Duke's  letter  a  forgery; 
nor  was  it  till  after  the  whole  field  had  been  diligently 
searched  for  his  dead  body  without  success,  that  Nevers  could 
persuade  the  conquerors  that  he  was  still  in  existence.* 

Of  Philip's  army  but  fifty  lost  their  lives.*  Lewis  of 
Brederode  was  smothered  in  his  armor;  and  the  two  counts 
Spiegelberg  and  Count  Waldeck  were  also  killed;  besides 
these,  no  officer  of  distinction  fell.  All  the  French  standards 
and  all  their  artillery  but  two  pieces  were  taken,  and  placed 
before  the  King,  who  the  next  day  came  into  the  camp  before 
Saint  Quentin.  The  prisoners  of  distinction  were  likewise 
presented  to  him  in  long  procession.  Harely  had  a  monarch 
of  Spain  enjoyed  a  more  signal  triumph  than  this  which 
Philip  now  owed  to  the  gallantry  and  promptness  of  Count 
Egmont.' 

While  the  King  stood  reviewing  the  spoils  of  victory,  a 
light  horseman  of  Don  Henrico  Manrique^s  regiment  ap- 
proached, and  presented  him  with  a  sword.  "I  am  the  man, 
may  it  please  your  Majesty,'*  said  the  trooper,  "who  took  the 
Constable;  here  is  his  sword;  may  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to 
give  me  something  to  eat  in  my  house."  "I  promise  it,"  re- 
plied Philip;  upon  which  the  soldier  kissed  his  Majesty's  hand 
and  retired.*  It  was  the  custom  universally  recognized  in 
that  day,  that  the  king  was  the  king's  captive,  and  the  general 
the  general's,  but  that  the  man,  whether  soldier  or  officer, 
who  took  the  commander-in-chief,  was  entitled  to  ten  thou- 
sand ducats.*  Upon  this  occasion  the  Constable  was  the 
prisoner  of  Philip,  supposed  to  command  his  own  army  in 
person.  A  certain  Spanish  Captain  Valenzuela,  however, 
disputed  the  soldier's  claim  to  the  Constable's  sword.  The 
trooper  advanced  at  once  to  the  Constable,  who  stood  there 
with  the  rest  of  the  illustrious  prisoners.    ^TTour  excellency 

1  De  Thoa,  iU.  101,  162,  xix.  <  Ibid. 

*  Hoofd,  i.  8,  9.  Meiaren,  i.  18,  sqq.  De  Thou,  iii.  157-160.  Bor,  i.  16.  Th« 
Netherland  ftcoonnU  generally  give  at  least  four  thoasand  killed  of  the  French 
army.  A  ootemporary  proolamatioii  for  a  thanksgiviiig  istned  by  the  govem- 
menty  foarteen  oays  after  tbe  battle,  states,  however,  the  number  of  killed, 
^Tuunded,  and  prisoners  on  the  French  side,  at  forty-eight  "companies*'  of  in- 
f antry  and  five  thousand  cavalry. — Van  Wyn,  By  voegsels  en  Ammerkingen  op 
Wagenaar  Vaderl.  Hist  (Amst  1792),  vi.  1.V15. 

*  Battalia  de  San  Quintin.    Documentos  Ineditos,  iz.  496. 

ft  ** es  oosa  muy  antiqna  entre  gente  de  gaerra  que  el  general  es  del  genera/ 

y  el  Rey  del  Key ;  pero  a  quien  le  prende  le  dan  100,000  daoados." — Ibid. 
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is  a  Christian,"  said  he;  "please  to  declare  upon  your  con- 
science and  the  faith  of  a  cavalier,  whether  'twas  I  that  took 
you  prisoner.  It  need  not  surprise  your  excellency  that  I  am 
but  a  soldier,  since  with  soldiers  his  Majesty  must  wage  his 
wars."  "Certainly,"  replied  the  Constable,  "you  took  me  and 
took  my  horse,  and  I  gave  you  my  sword.  My  word,  how- 
ever, I  pledged  to  Captain  Valenzuela."  It  appearing,  how- 
ever, that  the  custom  of  Spain  did  not  recognize  a  pledge 
given  to  any  one  but  the  actual  captor^  it  was  arranged  that 
the  soldier  should  give  two  thousand  of  his  ten  thousand  du- 
cats to  the  captain.*     Thus  the  dispute  ended. 

Such  was  the  brilliant  victory  of  Saint  Quentin,  worthy  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  list  with  the  world-renowned  combats 
of  Cregy  and  Agincourt.  Like  those  battles,  also,  it  derives 
its  main  interest  from  the  personal  character  of  the  leader, 
while  it  seems  to  have  been  hallowed  by  the  tender  emotions 
which  sprang  from  his  subsequent  fate.  The  victory  was  but 
a  happy  move  in  a  winning  game.  The  players  were  kings, 
and  the  people  were  stakes — not  parties.  It  was  a  chivalrous 
display  in  a  war  which  was  waged  without  honorable  pur- 
pose, and  in  which  no  single  lofty  sentiment  was  involved. 
The  Flemish  frontier  was,  however,  saved  for  the  time  from 
the  misery  which  was  now  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  French 
border.  This  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  victory  to  be  hailed 
as  rapturously  by  the  people  as  by  the  troops.  Prom  that  day 
forth  the  name  of  the  brave  Hollander  was  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet  to  the  army.  "Egmont  and  Saint  Quentin"  rang 
through  every  mouth  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  Philip's 
realms.*  A  deadly  blow  was  struck  to  the  very  heart  of 
Prance.  The  fruits  of  all  the  victories  of  Francis  and  Henry 
withered.  The  battle,  with  others  which  were  to  follow  it, 
won  by  the  same  hand,  were  soon  to  compel  the  signature  of 
the  most  disastrous  treaty  which  had  ever  disgraced  the  his- 
tory of  Prance. 

The  fame  and  power  of  the  Constable  faded — ^his  misfor- 
tunes and  captivity  fell  like  a  blight  upon  the  ancient  glory 
of  the  house  of  Montmorency — ^his  enemies  destroyed  his  in- 
fluence and  his  popularity — while  the  degradation  of  the 
kingdom  was  simultaneous  with  the  downfall  of  his  illustri- 
ous name."  On  the  other  hand,  the  exultation  of  Philip 
was  as  keen  as  his  cold  and  stony  nature  would  permit.    The 

1  Dooamentoi  Ineditoi,  ix.  496,  497.       '  Hoofd,  1.  9.       *  !>•  Thou,  iU.  100. 
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magnificent  palace-convent  of  the  Escorial,  dedicated  to  the 
saint  on  whose  festival  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  built  in 
the  shape  of  the  gridiron,  on  which  that  martyr  had  suffered, 
was  soon  afterwards  erected  in  pious  commemoration  of  the 
event.^  Such  was  the  celebration  of  the  victory.  The  re- 
ward reserved  for  the  victor  was  to  be  recorded  on  a  later  page 
of  history. 

The  coldness  and  caution,  not  to  say  the  pusillanimity  of 
Philip,  prevented  him  from  seizing  the  golden  fruits  of  his 
triumph.  Ferdinand  Qonzaga  wished  the  blow  to  be  fol- 
lowed  up  by  an  immediate  march  upon  Paris.*  Such  was 
also  the  feeling  of  all  the  distinguished  soldiers  of  the  age. 
It  was  unquestionably  the  opinion,  and  would  have  been  the 
deed,  of  Charles,  had  he  been  on  the  field  of  Saint  Quentin, 
crippled  as  he  was,  in  the  place  of  his  son.  He  could  not  con- 
ceal his  rage  and  mortification  when  he  found  that  Paris  had 
not  fallen,  and  is  said  to  have  refused  to  read  despatches 
which  recorded  that  the  event  had  not  been  consummated.' 
There  was  certainly  little  of  the  conqueror  in  Philip's  nature; 
nothing  whch  would  have  led  him  to  violate  the  safest  prin- 
ciples of  strategy.  He  was  not  the  man  to  follow  up  enthu- 
siastically the  blow  which  had  been  struck;  Sadnt Quentin, still 
untaken,  although  defended  by  but  eight  hundred  soldiers, 
could  not  be  left  behind  him;  Nevers  was  still  in  his  front, 
and  although  it  was  notorious  that  he  commanded  only  the 
wreck  of  an  army,  yet  a  new  one  might  be  collected,  perhaps, 
in  time  to  embarrass  the  triumphant  march  to  Paris.  Out  of 
his  superabundant  discretion,  accordingly,  Philip  refused  to 
advance  till  Saint  Quentin  should  be  reduced.* 

Although  nearly  driven  to  despair  by  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  French  in  the  recent  action,  Coligny  still  held  bravely 
out,  being  well  aware  that  every  day  by  which  the  siege 
could  be  protracted  was  of  advantage  to  his  country.  Again 
he  made  fresh  attempts  to  introduce  men  into  the  city.  A 
fisherman  showed  him  a  submerged  path,  covered  several  feet 
deep  with  water,  through  which  he  succeeded  in  bringing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  unarmed  and  half-drowned  soldiers  into 
the  place.     His  garrison  consisted  barely  of  eight  hundred 

1  Hoofd,  i.  9.  2  De  Thou,  iii.  162. 

'  Brantdme,  i.  ii.  Hist  da  Dno  d'Albe,  11.  140. — The  statement  is,  however, 
not  corroborated  by  the  contemporarj  letters  of  Charles.  See  Gachard,  Ratraita 
et  Mort  de  Charles  Qaint,  i.  169,  aqq. -^Compare  Stirlingr,  Cloister  Life,  121,  122. 

«  De  Thoa,  lU.  162.    Hoofd,  i.  9. 
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men,  but  the  siege  was  still  sustained,  mainly  by  his  courage 
and  sagacity,  and  by  the  spirit  of  his  brother  Andelot.  The 
company  of  cavalry,  belonging  to  the  Dauphin^s  regiment, 
had  behaved  badly,  and  even  with  cowardice,  since  the  death 
of  their  commander  Teligny.  The  citizens  were  naturally 
weary  and  impatient  of  the  siege.  Mining  and  countermin- 
ing continued  till  the  2l8t  August.  A  steaidy  cannonade  was 
then  maintained  until  the  27th.  Upon  that  day,  eleven 
breaches  having  been  made  in  the  walls,  a  simultaneous  as- 
sault was  ordered  at  four  of  them.  The  citizens  were  sta- 
tioned upon  the  walls,  the  soldiers  in  the  breaches.  There 
was  a  short  but  sanguinary  contest,  the  garrison  resisting 
with  uncommon  bravery.  Suddenly  an  entrance  was  effected 
through  a  tower  which  had  been  thought  sufficiently  strong, 
and  which  had  been  left  unguarded.  Coligny,  rushing  to  the 
spot,  engaged  the  enemy  almost  single-handed.  He  was  soon 
overpowered,  being  attended  only  by  four  men  and  a  page, 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  a  soldier  named  Francisco  Diaz,  and 
conducted  through  one  of  the  subterranean  mines  into  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  from  whom  the  captor  re- 
ceived ten  thousand  ducats  in  exchange  for  the  Admiral's 
sword.  The  fighting  still  continued  with  great  determina- 
tion in  the  streets,  the  brave  Andelot  resisting  to  the  last. 
He  was,  however,  at  last  overpowered,  and  taken  prisoner. 
Philip,  who  had,  as  usual,  arrived  in  the  trenches  by  noon, 
armed  in  complete  harness,  with  a  page  carr^g  his  helmet, 
was  met  by  the  intelligence  that  the  ci^  of  Saint  Quentin  was 
his  own.^ 

To  a  horrible  carnage  succeeded  a  sack  and  a  conflagration 
still  more  horrible.  In  every  house  entered  during  the  first 
day,  every  human  being  was  butchered.  The  sack  lasted  all 
that  day  and  the  whole  of  the  following,  till  the  night  of  the 
28th.  There  was  not  a  soldier  who  did  not  obtain  an  ample 
share  of  plunder,  and  some  individuals  succeeded  in  get- 
ting possession  of  two,  three,  and  even  twelve  thousand  du- 
cats each.*  The  women  were  not  generally  outraged,  but 
they  were  stripped  almost  entirely  naked,  lest  they  shotdd 
conceal  treasure  which  belonged  to  their  conquerors,  and  they 
were  slashed  in  the  face  with  knives,  partly  in  sport,  partly  as 
a  punishment  for  not  giving  up  property  which  was  not  in  their 

>  I>»  TboB,  Ui.  164-171.    Hoofd,1.10.    Meterni,  1, 18.    Doovmentos  Inedltoi, 
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possession.  The  soldiers  even  cut  off  the  arms  of  many 
among  these  wretched  women/  and  then  turned  them  loose^ 
maimed  and  naked,  into  the  blazing  streets;  for  the  town,  oa 
the  28th,  was  fired  in  a  hundred  places,  and  was  now  one  gen* 
eral  conflagration.  The  streets  were  already  strewn  with  the 
corpses  of  the  butchered  garrison  and  citizens;  while  the  sur- 
vivors were  now  burned  in  their  houses.  Human  heads, 
limbs,  and  trunks,  were  mingled  among  the  bricks  and  raftera 
of  the  houses,  which  were  falling  on  every  side.*  The  fire 
lasted  day  and  night,  without  an  attempt  being  made  to  ex- 
tinguish it;  while  the  soldiers  dashed  like  devils  through 
flame  and  smoke  in  search  of  booty.  Bearing  lighted  torches, 
they  descended  into  every  subterranean  vault  and  receptacle, 
of  which  there  were  many  in  the  town,  and  in  every  one 
of  which  they  hoped  to  discover  hidden  treasure.*  The 
work  of  killing,  plundering,  and  burning  lasted  nearly  three 
days  and  nights.  The  streets,  meanwhile,  were  encumbered 
with  heaps  of  corpses,  not  a  single  one  of  which  had  been  bur- 
ied since  the  capture  of  the  town.  The  remains  of  nearly  all 
the  able-bodied  male  population,  dismembered,  gnawed  by 
dogs,*  or  blackened  by  fire,  polluted  the  midsummer  air. 
The  women,  meantime,  had  been  again  driven  into  the  cathe- 
dral, where  they  had  housed  during  the  siege,  and  where  they 
now  crouched  together  in  trembling  expectation  of  their 
fate.^  On  August  29th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Philip  issued  an  order  that  every  woman,  without  an  excep- 
tion, should  be  driven  out  of  the  city  into  the  French  terri- 
tory.* Saint  Quentin,  which  seventy  years  before  had  been 
a  Flemish  town,  was  to  be  re-annexed,  and  not  a  single  man, 
woman,  or  child  who  could  speak  the  French  language  was  to 
remain  another  hour  in  the  place.  The  tongues  of  the  men 
had  been  effectually  silenced.  The  women,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred,  were  now  compelled  to  leave  the 
cathedral  and  the  city.*^  Some  were  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion; others  had  been  desperately  wounded;  all,  as  they  passed 

1  "  Y  porqne  digesen  donde  tenian  los  dinero%  Im  dabftn  ouchillados  por  eara 
y  cabeza  j  iL  maobas  oortaion  los  brasos."— Dooam.  Med.,  ix.  613,  899. 

a  Docomentos  Ineditos,  ix.  615.    *' quemaron  en  las  oasas  gran  oantidad 

de  personas  7  mnobao  dellas  ee  vieron  despnee  de  metado  el  fuego  entre  los, 
ladrillos  que  de  ellos  son  beohas  todas  las  mcijores  easas,  muebas  oabesas  de 
bombres  qnemados  7  bnesos." 

>  Dooumentos  Ineditos,  iz.  616. 

*  " 7  en  maobos  faltaban  los  pedaios  que  los  oomian  los  perros  de  noohe^ 

7  algunos  olian  mal,"  eto.    Ibid. 

6  Docnmentos  Ineditos,  iz.  619,  sqq.  *  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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through  the  ruinous  streets  oi  what  had  been  their  home, 
were  compelled  to  tread  upon  the  unburied  remains  of  their 
fathers^  husbands,  or  brethren.  To  none  of  these  miserable 
creatures  remained  a  living  protector — ^hardly  even  a  dead 
body  which  could  be  recognized;  and  thus  the  ghastly  proces- 
sion of  more  than  three  thousand  women,  many  with  gaping 
wounds  in  the  face,  many  with  their  arms  cut  off  and  fester- 
ing, of  all  ranks  and  ages,  some  numbering  more  than  ninety 
years,  bareheaded,  with  grey  hair  streaming  upon  their  shoul- 
ders; others  with  nursing  infants  in  their  arms,  all  escorted 
by  a  company  of  heavy-armed  troopers,  left  forever  their  na- 
tive city.  All  made  the  dismal  journey  upon  foot,  save  that 
carts  were  allowed  to  transport  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  six  years.^  The  desolation  and  depopulation 
were  now  complete.  "I  wandered  through  the  place,  gazing 
at  all  this,''  says  a  Spanish  soldier  who  was  present,  and  kept 
a  diary  of  all  which  occurred,  "and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
another  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  What  most  struck  me  was 
to  find  not  a  single  denizen  of  the  town  left,  who  was  or  who 
dared  to  call  himself  French.  How  vain  and  transitory, 
thought  I,  are  the  things  of  this  world!  Six  days  ago  what 
riches  were  in  the  city,  and  now  remains  not  one  stone  upon 
another.* 

The  expulsion  of  the  women  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
express  command  of  Philip,  who  moreover  had  made  no  effort 
to  stay  the  work  of  carnage,  pillage,  and  conflagration.  The 
pious  King  had  not  forgotten,  however,  his  duty  to  the  saints. 
As  soon  as  the  fire  had  broken  out,  he  had  sent  to  the  cathe- 
dral, whence  he  had  caused  the  body  of  Saint  Quentin  to  be 
removed  and  placed  in  the  royal  tent.*  Here  an  altar  was 
arranged,  upon  one  side  of  which  was  placed  the  coffin  of  that 
holy  personage,  and  upon  the  other  the  head  of  the  "glorious 
Saint  Qregorf'  (whoever  that  glorious  individual  may  have 
been  in  life),  together  with  many  other  relics  brought  from 
the  church.*  Within  the  sacred  enclosure  many  masses 
were  said  daily,*  while  all  this  devil's  work  was  going  on 
without.  The  saint  who  had  been  buried  for  centuries  was 
comfortably   housed   and   guarded   by   the  monarch,  while 

>  "  Cieito  a  loi  piftdoaoi  haoi«  densMiada  IsatimA  rellM  ir,  ver  8,500  mnMrw. 
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dogs  were  gnawing  the  carcasses  of  the  freshly-slain  men  of 
Saint  Quentin,  and  troopers  were  driving  into  perpetual  exile 
its  desolate  and  mutilated  women. 

The  most  distinguished  captives  upon  this  occasion  were, 
of  course^  Coligny  and  his  brother.  Andelot  was,  however, 
fortunate  enough  to  make  his  escape  that  night  under  the 
edge  of  the  tent  in  which  he  was  confined.  The  Admiral  was 
taken  to  Antwerp.  Here  he  lay  for  many  weeks  sick  with  a 
fever.  Upon  his  recovery,  having  no  better  pastime,  he  fell 
to  reading  the  Scriptures.^  The  result  was  his  conversion  to 
Calvinism,^  and  the  world  shudders  yet  at  the  fate  in  which 
that  conversion  involved  him. 

Saint  Quentin  being  thus  reduced,  Philip  was  not  more  dis- 
posed to  push  his  fortune.  The  time  was  now  wasted  in  the 
siege  of  several  comparatively  unimportant  places,  so  that  the 
fruits  of  Egmont's  valor  were  not  yet  allowed  to  ripen.  Early 
in  September  Le  Catelet  was  taken.  On  the  12th  of  the  same 
month  the  citadel  of  Ham  yielded,  after  receiving  two  thou- 
sand shots  from  Philip's  artillery,  while  Nojon,  Chanly,  and 
some  other  places  of  lesser  importance,  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  After  all  this  smoke  and  fire  upon  the  frontier,  pro- 
ductive of  but  slender  consequences,  Philip  disbanded  his 
army,  and  retired  to  Brussels.  He  reached  that  city  on  the 
12th  October.  The  Engliah  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
try.' The  campaign  of  1557  was  closed  without  a  material 
result,  and  the  victory  of  Saint  Quentin  remained  for  a  season 
barren. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  forces  were  not  idle.  The 
army  of  the  Constable  had  been  destroyed  but  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  had  come  poet-haste  from  I^ly  after  hearing  the 
news  of  Saint  Quentin,  was  very  willing  to  organize  another. 
He  was  burning  with  impatience  both  to  retrieve  his  own 
reputation,  which  had  suffered  some  little  damage  by  his  re- 
cent Italian  campaign,  and  to  profit  by  the  captivity  of  his 
fallen  rival  the  Constable.  During  the  time  occupied  by  the 
languid  and  dilatory  proceedings  of  Philip  in  the  autumn,  the 
Duke  had  accordingly  recruited  in  France  and  Germany  a 
considerable  army.  In  January  (1558)  he^was  ready  to  take 
the  field.  It  had  been  determined  in  the  French  cabinet, 
however,  not  to  attempt  to  win  back  the  places  which  they 
had  lost  in  Picardy,  birt  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territory  of 
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the  ally.  It  wae  fated  that  England  should  bear  all  the 
loesesy  and  Philip  appropriate  all  the  gain  and  glory^which  re- 
sulted from  their  united  exertions.  It  was  the  war  of  the 
Queen's  husband,  with  which  the  Queen's  people  had  no  con- 
cem,  but  in  which  the  last  trophies  of  the  Black  Prince  were 
to  be  forfeited.  On  the  first  January,  1558,  the  Due  de 
Onifle  appeared  before  Calais.  The  Marshal  Strozzi  had  pre- 
viously  made  an  expedition,  in  disguise,  to  examine  the  place. 
The  result  of  his  examination  was  that  the  garrison  was  weak, 
and  that  it  relied  too  much  upon  the  citadel.  After  a  tre- 
mendous cannonade,  which  lasted  a  week,  and  was  heard  in 
Antwerp,  the  city  was  taken  by  assault^  Thus  the  key  to 
the  great  Norman  portal  of  France,  the  time-honored  key 
which  England  had  worn  at  her  girdle  since  the  eventful 
day  of  Crecy,  was  at  last  taken  from  her.  Calais  had  been 
originally  won  after  a  siege  which  had  lasted  a  twelvemonth, 
had  been  held  two  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  was  now  lost 
in  seven  days.  Seven  days  more,  and  ten  thousand  discharges 
from  thirty-five  great  guns  sufficed  for  the  reduction  of 
Guinea.'  Thus  the  last  vestige  of  English  dominion,  the 
last  substantial  pretext  of  the  English  sovereign  to  wear  the 
title  and  the  lilies  of  France,  was  lost  forever.  Eling  Henry 
visited  Calais,  which  after  two  centuries  of  estrangement  had 
now  become  a  French  town  again,  appointed  Paul  de  Ther- 
mes  governor  of  the  place,  and  then  returned  to  Paris  to 
celebrate  soon  afterwards  the  marriage  of  ibe  Dauphin  with 
the  niece  of  the  Guises,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.' 

These  events,  together  with  the  brief  winter  campaign  of 
the  Duke,  which  had  raised  for  an  instant  the  drooping  head 
of  France,  were  destined  before  long  to  give  a  new  face  to 
affairs,  while  it  secured  the  ascendancy  of  the  Catholic  party 
in  the  kingdom.  Disastrous  eclipse  had  come  over  the  house 
of  Montmorency  and  Coligny,  while  the  star  of  Guise,  bril- 
liant with  the  conquest  of  Calais,  now  culminated  to  the 
zenith. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  memorable  interview  between 
the  two  ecclesiastics,  the  Bishop  of  Airas  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  took  place  at  Peronne.  From  this  central  point 
commenced  the  weaving  of  that  wide-spread  scheme,  in  which 
the  fate  of  millions  was  to  be  involved.  The  Duchess  Chris- 
tina de  Lorraine,  cousin  of  Philip,  had  accompanied  him  to 

1  Metoren,  i.  19.    Do  Thou,  iii.  202-209,  zz.    Hoofd,  i.  II.    Bor,  i.  10. 
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Saint  Quentin.  Permission  had  been  obtained  by  the  Due  de 
Guise  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  to  visit  her  at  Peronne. 
The  Duchess  was  accompanied  by  the  Bisfhop  of  Arras,  and 
the  consequence  was  a  full  and  secret  negotiation  between  the 
two  priests.*  It  may  be  supposed  that  Philip's  short-lived 
military  ardor  had  already  exhausted  itself.  He  had  mistaken 
his  vocation,  and  already  recognized  lihe  false  position  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He  was  contending  against  the  mon* 
arch  in  whom  he  might  find  the  surest  ally  against  the  arch 
enemy  of  both  kingdoms,  and  of  the  world.  The  French 
monarch  held  heresy  in  horror,  while,  for  himself,  Philip  had 
already  decided  upon  his  life's  mission. 

The  crafty  Bishop  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  vain  and 
ambitious  Cardinal.  That  prelate  was  assured  that  Philip  con- 
sidered the  captivity  of  Coligny  and  Montmorency  a  special 
dispensation  of  Providence,  while  the  tutelar  genius  of 
France,  notwithstanding  the  reverses  sustained  by  that  king- 
dom, was  still  preserved.  The  Cardinal  and  his  brother,  it 
was  suggested,  now  held  in  their  hands  the  destiny  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  Europe.  The  interests  of  both  nations,  of 
religion,  and  of  humanity,  made  it  imperative  upon  them  to 
put  an  end  to  this  unnatural  war,  in  order  that  the  two  mon- 
archs  might  unite  heart  and  hand  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
That  hydra-headed  monster  had  already  extended  its  coila 
through  France,  while  its  pestilential  breath  was  now  wafted 
into  Flanders  from  the  German  as  well  as  the  French  border. 
Philip  placed  full  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
the  Cardinal.  It  was  necessary  that  these  negotiations  should 
for  the  present  remain  a  profound  secret;  but  in  the  mean 
time  a  peace  ought  to  be  concluded  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible;  a  result  which,  it  was  affirmed,  wsis  as  heaartily  de- 
sired by  Philip  as  it  could  be  by  Henry.  The  Bishop  was 
soon  aware  of  the  impression  which  his  artful  suggestions  had 
produced.  The  Cardinal,  inspired  by  the  flattery  thus  freely 
administered,  as  well  as  by  the  promptings  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion, lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  Bishop's  plans.'  Thus  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  vast  scheme,  which  time  was  to  com- 
plete. A  crusade  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  crowns,  was  resolved  upon  against  their  own  sub- 
jects. The  Bishop's  task  was  accomplished.  The  Cardinal 
returned  to  France,  determined  to  effect  a  peace  with  Spain. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  glory  of  his  house  was  to  be  infin- 
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itely  enhanced,  and  its  power  impregnably  eetabliahed,  by  a 
cordial  co-operation  with  Philip  in  hi«  dark  schemes  against 
religion  and  humanity.  The  negotiations  were  kept,  how- 
ever, profoundly  secret.  A  new  campaign  and  fresh  humilia- 
tions were  to  precede  the  acceptance  by  France  of  the  peace 
which  was  thus  proffered. 

Hostile  operations  were  renewed  soon  after  the  interview 
at  Peronne.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  procured  five  thou- 
sand cavalry  and  fourteen  thousand  infantry  in  Germany,^ 
now,  at  the  desire  of  the  King,  undertook  an  enterprise 
against  Thionville,'  a  city  of  importance  and  great  strength 
in  Luxemburg,  upon  the  river  Moselle.  It  was  defended  by 
Peter  de  Quarebbe,  a  gentleman  of  Louvain,  with  a  garrison 
of  eighteen  hundred  men.  On  the  5th  June,  thiry-five-  pieces 
of  artillery  commenced  the  work;  the  mining  and  counter- 
mining continuing  seventeen  days;  on  the  22nd  the  aesault 
was  made,  and  the  garrison  capitulated  immediately  after- 
wards." It  was  a  siege  conducted  in  a  regular  and  business- 
like way,  but  the  details  possess  no  interest.  It  was,  however, 
signalized  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  eminent  adventurers  of 
the  age.  Marshal  Strozzi.  This  brave,  but  always  unlucky 
soldier  was  slain  by  a  musket  ball  while  assisting  the  Duke  of 
Guise — ^whose  arm  was,  at  that  instant,  resting  upon  his 
shoulder — to  point  a  gun  at  the  fortress.* 

After  the  fall  of  Thionville,  the  Due  de  Guise,  for  a  ehort 
time,  contemplated  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Luxemburg,  but 
contented  himself  with  the  reduction  of  the  unimportant 
places  of  Vireton  and  Arlon.  Here  he  loitered  seventeen 
days,  making  no  exertions  to  follow  1  p  the  success  which  had 
attended  him  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  The  good  for- 
tune of  the  French  was  now  neutralized  by  the  same  languor 
which  had  marked  the  movements  of  Philip  after  the  victory 
of  Saint  Quentin.  The  time,  which  might  have  ben  usefully 
employed  in  following  up  his  success,  was  now  wasted  by  the 
Duke  in  trivial  business,  or  in  absolute  torpor.  This  may 
have  been  the  result  of  a  treaoherous  understanding  with 
Spain,  and  the  fir&t  fruits  of  the  interview  at  Peronne.  What- 
ever the  caude,  however,  the  immediate  consequences  were 
disaster  to  the  French  nation,  and  humiliation  to  the  crown. 

It  had  been  the  plan  of  the  French  cabinet  that  Marshal 
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de  ThcnneSy  who,  upon  the  capture  of  Citlais,  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  eity^  should  take  advantage  of  his 
position  as  soon  as  possible.  Having  assembled  an  army  of 
some  eight  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse/  partly 
Gascons  and  partly  Germans^  he  was  accordingly  directed  to 
ravage  the  neighboring  countiy^  particularly  the  county  of 
Saint  Pol.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Due  de  Guise,  having  re- 
duced the  cities  on  the  southern  frontier,  was  to  move  in  a 
northerly  direction,  make  a  junction  with  the  Marshal,  and 
thus  extend  a  barrier  along  the  whole  frontier  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

De  Thermes  set  forth  from  Calais,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  with  his  newly-organized  army.  Passing  by  Gravelines 
and  Bourbourg,  he  arrived  before  Dunkirk  on  July  2d. 
the  city,  which  was  without  a  garrison,  opened  negotiations, 
during  the  pendency  of  which  it  was  taken  by  assault  and  pil- 
laged. The  town  of  Saint  Winodisberg  shared  the  same 
fate.  De  Thermes,  who  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  was  obliged 
at  this  point  temporarily  to  resign  the  command  to  d'Eeton- 
teville,  a  ferocious  soldier,  who  led  the  predatory  army  as  far 
as  Niewport,  burning,  killing,  ravishing,  plundering,  as  they 
went.  Meantime  Philip,  who  was  at  Brussels,  had  directed 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  oppose  the  Due  de  Guise  with  an  army 
which  had  been  hastily  collected  and  organized  at  Maubeuge, 
in  the  province  of  Namur.  He  now  desired,  if  possible,  to 
attack  and  cut  off  the  forces  of  De  Thermes  before  he  should 
extend  the  hand  to  Guise,  or  make  good  his  retreat  to  Calais. 

Flushed  with  victory  over  defenceless  peasants,  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  sacked  and  burning  towns,  the  army  of  De 
Thermes  was  already  on  its  homeward  march.  It  was  the 
moment  for  a  sudden  and  daring  blow.  Whose  arm  should 
deal  it?  What  general  in  Philip's  army  possessed  l^e  requi- 
site promptness,  and  felicitous  audacity;  who,  but  the  most 
brilliant  of  cavalry  officers,  the  bold  and  rapid  hero  of  St. 
Quentin?  Ennont,  in  obedience  to  the  King's  command, 
threw  himself  at  once  into  the  field.  He  hastily  collected  all 
the  available  forces  in  the  neighborhood.  These,  with  drafts 
from  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  army,  and  with  detachments  under 
Marshal  Bignicourt  from  the  garrisons  of  Saint  Omer,  Be- 
thune.  Aire,  and  Bourbourg,  soon  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
foot  and   two   thousand   horse.*    His   numbers   were   still 
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further  swollen  by  large  bands  of  peasantry,  both  men  and 
women^  maddened  by  tiieir  recent  injuries,  and  thirsting  for 
vengeance.  With  these  troops  the  energetic  chieftain  took 
up  his  position  directly  in  the  path  of  the  French  army.  De- 
termined to  destroy  De  Thermes  with  all  his  force,  or  to 
sacrifice  himself,  he  posted  hifi  army  at  Gravelines,  a  small 
town  lying  near  the  sea-shore,  and  about  midway  between 
Calais  and  Dunkirk.  The  French  general  was  putting  the 
finishing  touch  to  his  expedition  by  completing  the  conflagra- 
tion at  Dunkirk,  and  was  moving  homeward,  when  he  became 
aware  of  the  lion  in  his  path.  Although  suffering  from  se^ 
vere  sickness,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  personally  conducted 
his  army  to  Gravelines.  Here  he  found  his  progress  com- 
pletely arrested.  On  that  night,  which  was  me  12th  July, 
he  held  a  council  of  officers.  It  was  determined  to  refuse 
the  combat  offered,  and,  if  possible,  to  escape  at  low  tide 
along  the  sands  tow^ud  Calais.  The  next  morning  he  crossed 
the  river  Aa,  below  Gravelines.  Egmont,  who  was  not  the 
man,  on  that  occasion  at  least,  to  build  a  golden  bridge  for  a 
flying  enemy,  crossed  the  same  stream  just  above  the  town,  and 
drew  up  his  whole  force  in  battle  array.  De  Thermes  could 
no  longer  avoid  the  conflict  thus  resolutely  forced  upon  him. 
Courage  was  now  his  only  counsellor.  Being  not  materially 
outnumbered  by  his  adversaries,  he  had,  at  least,  an  even 
chance  of  cutting  his  way  through  all  obstacles,  and  of  saving 
his  army  and  his  treasure.  The  sea  was  on  his  right  hand, 
the  Aa  behind  him,  the  enemy  in  front.  He  piled  his  bag- 
gage and  wagons  so  as  to  form  a  barricade  upon  his  left,  and 
placed  his  artillery,  consisting  of  four  culverines  and  three 
falconets,  in  front.  Behind  these  he  drew  up  his  cavalry, 
supported  at  each  side  by  the  Gascons,  and  placed  his  French 
and  German  infantry  in  the  rear. 

Egmont,  on  the  other  ihand,  divided  his  cavalry  into  five 
squadrons.  Three  of  light  horse  were  placed  in  advance  for 
the  first  assault — the  centre  commanded  by  himself,  the  two 
wings  by  Count  Pontenals  and  Henrico  Henriquez.  The  black 
hussars  of  Lazarus  Schwendi  and  the  Flemish  gendarmes, 
came  next.  Behind  these  was  the  infantry,  divided  into  three 
nations,  Spanish,  German,  and  Flemish,  and  respectively 
commanded  by  Carvajal,  Monehausen,  and  Bignicoiirt.  Eg- 
mont, having  characteristically  selected  the  post  of  danger 
in  the  very  front  of  battle  for  himself,  could  no  longer  re- 
strain his  impatience.  **The  foe  is  ours  already,*'  he  shouted; 
"follow  me, -all  who  love  their  fa4?herland.'V  With  that  he  set 
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spurs  to  hifl  horse^  and  having  his  own  regiment  well  in  hand, 
dashed  upon  the  enemy.  The  Gascons  received  the  chfU'ge 
with  coolness,  and — under  cover  of  a  murderous  fire  from  the 
artillery  in  front,  which  mowed  down  the  foremost  ranks  of 
their  assailante— sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the  first  onset 
without  flinching.  Egmont's  horse  was  shot  under  him  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action.  Mounting  another,  he 
again  cheered  his  cavalry  to  the  attack.  The  Gascons  still 
maintained  an  unwavering  front,  and  fought  with  character- 
istic ferocity.  The  courage  of  despair  inflamed  the  French, 
the  hope  of  a  brilliant  and  conclusive  victory  excited  the 
Spaniards  and  Flemings.  It  was  a  wild,  hand  to  hand  conflict 
— ^general  and  soldier,  cavalier  and  pikeman,  lancer  and  mus- 
keteer, mingled  together  in  one  dark,  confused,  and  strug- 
gling mass,  foot  to  foot,  breast  to  breant,  horse  to  horse — a 
fierce,  tumultuous  battle  on  the  sands^  worthy  the  fitful  pencil 
of  the  national  painter,  Wouvermans.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
doubtful  on  which  side  victory  was  to  incline,  but  at  last  ten 
English  vessels  unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  oSing,  and 
ranging  up  soon  afterwards  as  close  to  the  shore  as  was  pos- 
sible, opened  their  fire  upon  the  still  unbroken  lines  of  the 
French.  The  ships  were  too  distant,  the  danger  of  injuring 
friend  as  well  as  foe  too  imminent,  to  allow  of  their  exerting 
any  important  influence  upon  the  result.  The  spirit  of  the 
enemy  was  broken,  however,  by  this  attack  upon  their  sea- 
ward side,  which  they  had  thought  impregnable.  At  the 
same  time,  too,  a  detachment  of  German  cavalry  which  had 
been  directed  by  Egmont  to  make  their  way  under  the  downs 
to  the  southward,  now  succeeded  in  turning  their  left  flank. 
Kgmont,  profiting  by  their  confusion,  charged  them  again 
with  redoubled  vigor.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  decided.  The 
French  cavalry  wavered,  broke  their  ranks,  and  in  their  flight 
carried  dismay  throughout  the  whole  army.  The  rout  was 
total;  horse  and  foot,  French,  Gascon,  and  German  fled  from 
the  field  together.  Fifteen  hundred  fell  in  the  action,  as 
many  more  were  driven  into  the  sea,  while  great  numbers 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  exasperated  peasants,  who  now 
eagerly  washed  out  their  recent  injuries  in  the  blood  of  ttie 
dispersed,  wandering,  and  wounded  soldiers.^  The  army  of 
De  Thermes  was  totally  destroyed,  and  with  it,  the  last  hope 
of  France  for  an  honorable  and  equal  negotiation.  She  was 
now  at  Philip's  feet,  so  that  this  brilliant  cavalry  action,  al- 

I  Meteren,  i.  10.    Hoofd,  i.  IS,  14, 15.    Bor,  i.  16,  17.    Oomp«ra  Cabrtnu  iv. 
il;  De  Thou,  Hi.  231-241. 
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though  it  has  been  surpassed  Jn  importance  by  many  others, 
in  respect  to  the  numbers  of  the  combatants  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  contest,  was  still,  in  regard  to  the 
extent  both  of  its  immediate  and  its  permanent  results,  one 
of  the  most  decisive  and  striking  which  have  ever  been 
fought.  The  French  anny  engaged  was  annihilated.  Mar- 
shal de  Thermed,  with  a  wound  in  the  head,  Senarpont,  An- 
nibault,  Villefon,  MorviUiers,  Chanlis,  and  many  others  of 
high  rank  were  prisoners.  The  French  monarch  had  not 
much  heart  to  set  about  the  organization  of  another  army,* 
a  task  which  he  was  now  compelled  to  undertake.  He  was 
soon  obliged  to  make  the  best  terms  whic^h  he  could,  and  to 
consent  to  a  treaty  more  ruinous  than  any  in  the  archives  of 
.France. 

The  Marshal  de  Thermes  was  severely  censured  for  havinj 
remained  so  long  at  Dunkirk  and  in  its  neighborhood.  He 
was  condemned  still  more  loudly  for  not  having  at  least 
effected  his  escape  beyond  Gravelines,  during  the  night  which 
preceded  the  contest.  With  regard  to  the  last  charge,  how- 
ever, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  nocturnal  attempt 
would  have  been  likely  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  Egmont. 
With  regard  to  his  delay  at  Dunkirk,  it  was  asserted  that  he 
liad  been  instructed  to  await  in  that  place  the  junction  with 
the  Due  de  Guise,  which  had  been  previously  arranged-* 
lint  for  the  criminal  and,  then,  inexplicable  languor  which 
characterized  that  commander's  movements,  after  the  capture 
of  Thionville,  the  honor  of  France  might  still  have  been 
saved. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  faults  of  De  Thermes  or  of 
Guise,  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  merit  of  Egmont. 
Thus  within  eleven  months  of  the  battle  of  Saint  Quentin, 
had  the  Dutch  hero  gained  another  victory  so  decisive  as  to 
settle  the  fate  of  the  war,  and  to  elevate  his  sovereign  to  a 
position  from  which  he  might  dictate  the  terms  of  a  tri- 
umphant peace.'  The  opening  scenes  of  Philip's  reign 
were  rendered  as  brilliant  as  the  proudest  days  of  the  Em- 
peror's career,  while  the  provinces  were  enraptured  with  the 
prospect  of  early  peace.  To  whom,  then,  was  the  sacred  debt 
of  national  and  royal  gratitude  due  but  to  Lamoral  of  Eg- 
mont? His  countrymen  gladly  recognized  the  claim.  He 
became  the  idol  of  the  army;  the  familiar  hero  of  ballad  and 
story;  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  and  the  god  of  popular  wor- 

^  De  Thou,  iii.  341,  zz.  *  iloofd,  i.  15,    XH  Tllo«,  ubi  rap. 
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ship.  Throughout  the  Netherlands  he  was  hailed  as  the 
right  hand  of  the  fatherland,  the  savior  of  Flanders  from 
devastation  and  outrage,  the  protector  of  the  nation,  the 
pillar  of  the  throne.^ 

The  victor  gained  many  friends  by  his  victory,  and  one 
enemy.  The  bitterness  of  tiiat  foe  was  likely,  in  the  future, 
to  oiitweigh  all  the  plaudits  of  his  friends.  The  Duke  of 
Alva  had  strongly  advised  against  giving  battle  to  De  Ther- 
mes.  He  depreciated  the  triumph  after  it  had  been  gained, 
by  reflections  upon  the  consequences  which  would  have 
flowed,  had  a  defeat  been  suffered  instead.^  He  even  held 
this  language  to  Egmont  himself  after  his  return  to  Brussels. 
The  conqueror,  flushed  ¥ath  his  glory,  was  not  inclined  to 
digest  the  criticism,  nor  what  he  considered  the  venomous 
detraction  of  the  Duke.  More  vain  and  arrogant  than  ever, 
he  treated  his  powerful  Spanish  rival  with  insolence,  and 
answered  his  observations  with  angry  sarcasms,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  King.*  Alva  was  not  likely  to  forget  the 
altercation,  nor  to  forgive  the  triumph. 

There  passed,  naturally,  much  bitter  censure  and  retort  on 
both  sides  at  court,  between  the  friends  and  adherents  of 
Egmont  and  those  who  sustained  the  party  of  his  adversary. 
The  ba/ttle  of  Gravelines  was  fought  over  daily,  amid  increas- 
ing violence  and  recrimination^  between  Spaniard  and  Flem- 
ing, and  the  old  international  hatred  flamed  more  fiercely 
than  ever.  Alva  continued  to  censure  the  foolhardiness 
which  had  risked  so  valuable  an  army  on  a  single  blow.  Eg- 
mont's  friends  replied  that  it  was  easy  for  foreigners,  who  had 
nothing  at  risk  in  the  country,  to  look  on  while  the  fields  of 
the  Netherlands  were  laid  waste,  and  the  homes  aoid  hearths 
of  an  ind\istrious  population  made  desolate,  by  a  brutal  and 
rapacious  soldiery.  They  who  dwelt  in  the  Provinces  would 
be  ever  grateful  to  their  preserver  for  the  result.*  They 
had  no  eyes  for  the  picture  which  the  Spanish  party  painted 
of  an  imaginary  triumph  of  De  Thermes  and  its  effects. 
However  the  envious  might  cavil,  now  that  the  blow  had 
been  struck,  the  popular  heart  remained  warm  as  ever,  and 
refused  to  throw  down  the  idol  which  had  so  recently  been 
set  up. 

1  floofd,  i.  16.  s  Meteren,  i.  19.    Bor.  i.  17.    Hoofd,  i.  15. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

PHILIP'S   FABEWELL  TO   THE   NETHERLANDS. 

Secret  negotiations  for  peace — ^Two  fresh  armies  assembled,  but  inactive 
—Negotiations  at  Cercamp— Death  of  Mary  Tudoi^— Treaty  of  Gateau 
Cambresis—Death  of  Henry  II.— Policy  of  Catharine  de  Medici— Be- 
velations  by  Henry  II.  to  the  Prince  of  Orange — Funeral  of  Charles 
V.  in  Brussels— Universal  joy  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  restoration 
of  peace— Organization  of  the  government  by  Philip,  and  prepar- 
ations for  his  departure— Appointment  of  Margaret  of  Parma  as  Re- 
gent of  the  Netherlands— Three  councils— The  consulta— The  stad- 
holders  of  the  different  provinces— Dissatisfaction  caused  by  the 
foreign  troops— Assembly  of  the  Estates  at  Ghent  to  receive  the 
parting  instructions  and  farewell  of  the  King— Speech  of  the  Bishop 
of  Arras — Request  for  three  millions — ^Fierce  denunciation  of  heresv 
on  the  part  of  Philip— Strenuous  enforcement  of  the  edictscommand,- 
ed— Reply  b^  the  States  of  Arthois — Unexpected  conditions — Rage  of 
the  King — Similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  other  provinces — ^Re- 
monstrance in  the  name  of  States-General  against  the  foreign 
soldHer^- Formal  reply  on  the  part  of  the  crown — Departure  of  the 
King  from  the  Netherlands— Autos-da-f6  in  Spain. 

The  battle  of  Qravelines  had  decided  the  question.  The 
intrigues  of  the  two  Cardinals  at  Peronne  having  been  sus- 
tain^ by  Egmont's  victory,  all  parties  were  ready  for  a  peace. 
King  Henry  was  weary  of  the  losing  game  which  he  had  so 
long  been  playing,  Philip  was  anxious  to  relieve  himself  from 
his  false  position,  and  to  concentrate  his  whole  mind  and  the 
strength  of  his  kingdom  upon  his  great  enemy  the  Nether- 
land  heresy,  while  the  Duke  of  Savoy  felt  that  the  time  had 
at  last  arrived  when  an  adroit  diplomacy  might  stand  him  in 
stead,  and  place  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which 
the  sword  had  taken  from  him,  and  which  his  own  sword  had 
done  so  much  towards  winning  back.  The  sovereigns  were 
inclined  to  peace,  and  as  there  had  never  been  a  national 
principle  or  instinct  or  interest  involved  in  the  dispute,  it  was 
very  certain  that  peace  would  be  popular  every  where,  upon 
whatever  terms  it  might  be  concluded. 

Montmorency  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  respectively 
empowered  to  open  secret  negotiations.^    The  Constable  en- 

1  Apologie  da  P.  d'Oraoge,  49. 
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pledges  for  the  execution  of  all  the  tenns  of  the  treaty.  The 
royal  choice  fell  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  and  the  Count  of  Egmont. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Gambresis.^  Thus  was  a 
termination  put  to  a  war  between  France  and  Spain,  which 
had  been  so  wantonly  undertaken. 

Marshal  Monluc  wrote  that  a  treaty  so  disgraceful  and  dis- 
astrous had  never  before  been  ratified  by  a  French  mon- 
arch.* It  would  have  been  difficult  to  point  to  any  one  more 
unfortunate  upon  her  previous  annals;  if  any  treaty  can  be 
called  unfortunate,  by  which  justice  is  done  and  wrongs  re- 
paired, even  under  coercion.  The  accumulated  plunder  of 
years,  which  was  now  disgorged  by  France,  was  equal  in  value 
to  one-third  of  that  kingdom.  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  fortified  towns  were  surrendered,  making,  with  other 
places  of  greater  or  less  importance,  a  total  estimated  by  some 
writers  as  high  as  four  hundred.'  The  principal  gainer  was 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  after  so  many  years  of  knight-errant- 
ry, had  regained  his  duchy,  and  found  himself  the  brother- 
in-law  of  his  ancient  enemy. 

The  well-known  tragedy  by  which  the  solemnities  of  this 
pacification  were  abruptly  concluded  in  Paris,  bore  with  it  an 
impressive  moral.  The  monarch  who,  in  violation  of  his 
plighted  word  and  against  the  interests  of  his  nation  and  the 
world,  had  entered  precipitately  into  a  causeless  war,  now  lost 
his  life  in  fictitious  combat  at  the  celebration  of  peace.  On 
the  tenth  of  July,  Henry  the  Second  died  of  the  wound  inflict- 
ed by  Montgomery  in  the  tournament  held  eleven  days  be- 
fore.* Of  this  weak  and  worthless  prince,  all  that  even  his 
flatterers  could  favorably  urge  was  his  great  fondness  for  war, 
as  if  a  sanguinary  propensity,  even  when  unaccompanied  by  a 
spark  of  military  talent,  were  of  itself  a  virtue.  Yet,  with 
his  death  the  kingdom  fell  even  into  more  pernicious  hands, 
and  the  fate  of  Christendom  grew  darker  than  ever.  The  dy- 
nasty of  Diane  de  Poitiers  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Catha- 
rine de  Medici;  the  courtesan  gave  place  to  the  dowager;  and 
Prance — during  the  long  and  miserable  period  in  which  she 
lay  bleeding  in  the  grasp  of  the  Italian  she-wolf  and  her  litter 
of  cowardly  and  sanguinary  princes — ^might  even  lament  the 

1  De  Thoa,  iii.  850-855.    Honfd.  i.  19,  20.    Bor,  i.  17, 18.    Meteren,  I.  88. 
'  De  Thou.     Mearsii  Uulielmus  Anriaoni  (Lejd,  1621),  p.  6. 
s  Hoofd,  i.  20.    De  Thou,  iii.  20.    Joan.  Meuraii  Qui.  Aar.,  p.  6. 
♦  De  Thou,  ill,  807. 
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days  of  Henry  and  his  Diana.  Charles  the  Ninth,  Henry  the 
Third,  Francis  of  Alencon,  last  of  the  Valois  race — ^how  large 
a  portion  of  the  fearful  debt  which  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
charged by  half  a  century  of  revolution  and  massacre  was  of 
their  accumulation! 

The  Duchess  of  Valentinois  had  quarrelled  latterly  with 
th^  house  of  Guise,  and  was  disposed  to  favor  Montmorency. 
The  King,  who  was  but  a  tool  in  her  hands,  might  possibly 
have  been  induced,  had  he  lived,  to  regard  Coligny  and  his 
friends  with  less  aversion.  This  is,  however  problematical, 
for  it  was  Henry  the  Second  who  had  concluded  that  memor- 
able arrangement  with  his  royal  brother  of  Spain,  to  arrange 
for  the  Huguenot  chiefs  throughout  both  realms,  a  ^^Sicilian 
Vespers,^'  upon  the  first  favorable  occasion.  His  death  and 
the  subsequent  policy  of  the  Queen-Begent  deferred  the  exe- 
cution of  the  great  scheme  till  fourteen  years  later.  Henry 
had  live^  long  enough,  however,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
secret  agreement  to  reveal  it  to  one  whose  life  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  thwarting  this  foul  conspiracy  of  monarchs  against 
their  subjects.  William  of  Orange,  then  a  hostage  for  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Gateau  Cambresis,  was  the  man 
with  whom  the  King  had  the  unfortunate  conception  to  con- 
fer on  the  subject  of  the  plot.*  The  Prince,  who  had  already 
gained  the  esteem  of  Charles  the  Fifth  by  his  habitual  discre- 
tion, knew  how  to  profit  by  the  intelligence  and  to  bide  his 
time;  but  his  hostility  to  the  policy  of  the  French  and  Span- 
ish courts  was  perhaps  dated  from  that  hour.* 

Pending  the  peace  negotiations,  Philip  had  been  called 
upon  to  mourn  for  his  wife  and  father.  He  did  not  affect 
grief  for  the  death  of  Mary  Tudor,  but  he  honored  the  Em- 
peror's departure  with  stately  obsequies  at  Brussels.  The 
ceremonies  lasted  two  days  (the  29th  and  30th  December, 
1558).  In  the  grand  and  elaborate  procession  which  swept 
through  the  streets  upon  the  first  day,  the  most  conspicuous 
object  was  a  ship  floating  apparently  upon  the  waves,  and 
drawn  by  a  band  of  Tritons  who  disported  at  the  bows.  The 
masts,  shrouds,  and  sails  of  the  vessel  were  black,  it  was  cov- 
ered with  heraldic  achievements,  banners  and  emblematic 
mementos  of  the  Emperor's  various  expeditions,  while  the 
flags  of  Turks  and  Moors  trailed  from  her  sides  in  the  waves 
below.  Three  allegorical  personages  composed  the  crew. 
Hope,  ^^all  clothyd  in  brown,  with  anker  in  hand,"  stood  at 

1  Apologie  d'Onmge,  53,  M.  *  lUd. 
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the  prow;  Faith,  with  sacramental  chalice  and  red  cross,  clad 
in  white  garment,  with  her  face  vailed  "with  white  tiffany/' 
sat  on  a  "stool  of  estate"  before  the  mizen^mast;  while  Char- 
ity "in  red,  holding  in  her  hand  a  burning  heart,"  was  at  the 
helm  to  navigate  the  vessel.*  Hope,  Faith,  and  Love  were 
thought  the  most  appropriate  symbols  -for  the  man  who  had 
invented  the  edicts,  introduced  the  inquisition,  and  whose 
last  words,  inscribed  by  a  hand  already  trembling  with  death, 
had  adjured  his  son,  by  his  love,  allegiance,  and  hope  of  sal- 
vation, to  deal  to  all  heretics  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law, 
"without  respect  of  persons  and  without  regard  to  any  plea 
in  their  favor."* 

The  rest  of  the  procession,  in  which  marched  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  other  great  personages,  car- 
rying the  sword,  the  globe,  the  sceptre,  and  the  "crown  im- 
perial," contained  no  emblems  or  imagery  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  The  next  day  the  King,  dressed  in  mourning  and 
attended  by  a  solemn  train  of  high  of&cers  and  nobles,  went 
again  to  the  church.  A  contemporary  letter  mentions  a 
somewhat  singular  incident  as  forming  the  concluding  part  of 
the  ceremony.  "And  the  service  being  done,"  wrote  Sir 
Bichard  Clough  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  "there  went  a  noble- 
man into  the  herse  {so  far  as  I  colde  understande,  it  was  the 
Prince  of  Orange),  who,  standing  before  the  herse,  struck 
with  his  hand  upon  the  chest  and  sayd,  ^He  is  ded.'  Then 
standing  styll  awhile,  he  sayd,  *He  shall  remayn  ded.'  And 
then  resting  awhile,  he  struck  again  and  sayd,  ^He  is  ded,  and 
there  is  another  rysen  up  in  his  place  greater  than  ever  he 
was.'  Whereupon  the  Kynge's  hoode  was  taken  off  and  the 
Kynge  went  home  without  his  hoode.'  "* 

If  the  mourning  for  the  dead  Emperor  was  but  a  mummery 
and  a  masquerade,  there  was,  however,  heartiness  and  sincer- 
ity in  the  rejoicingwhich  now  burst  forth  like  a  sudden  illum- 
ination throughout  the  Netherlands,  upon  the  advent  of 
peace.  All  was  joy  in  the  provinces,  but  at  Antwerp,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  land,  the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  Nine 
days  were  devoted  to  festivities.  Bells  rang  their  merriest 
peals,  artillery  thundered,  beacons  blazed,  th^  splendid  cathe- 
dral spire  flamed  nightly  with  three  hundred  burning  ores- 

■ — -- — ■ ■ — -         -  -      .  -  _■■--,.  — 

1  Hoofd,  i.  18.    De  Thoa,  iii.  zx.    Br»iitAme.  GBurrefl,  i.  86-88.    6ir  Riohftrd 
Clough'f  Letter  to  Sir  T.  aresham  in  Bnreon'B  Life  and  TimeB,  i.  247-254. 

*  Stirling.    Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.  (Lond.,  1853),  217. 

*  Bnrgon,  i.  254. 
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sctB,  the  city  was  Btrewn  with  flowers  and  decorated  with  tri- 
umphal arches,  the  Guilds  of  Rhetoric  amazed  the  world  with 
their  gorgeous  processions,  glittering  dresses  and  bombastic 
versification,  the  burghers  all,  from  highest  to  humblest,  were 
feasted  and  made  merry,  wine  flowed  in  the  streets  and  oxen 
were  roasted  whole,  prizes  on  poles  were  climbed  for,  pigs 
were  hunted  blindfold,  men  and  women  raced  in  sacks,  and 
in  short,  for  nine  days  long  there  was  one  universal  and  spon- 
taneous demonstration  of  hilarity  in  Antwerp  and  throughout 
the  provinces.* 

But  with  this  merry  humor  of  his  subjects,  the  sovereign 
had  but  little  sympathy.  There  was  nothing  in  his  character 
or  purposes  which  owed  affinity  with  any  mood  of  this  jocund 
and  energetic  people.  Philip  had  not  made  peace  with  all 
the  world  that  the  Netherlanders  might  climb  on  poles  or 
ring  bells,  or  strew  flowers  in  his  path  for  a  little  holiday 
time,  and  then  return  to  their  industrious  avocations  again. 
He  had  made  peace  with  all  the  world  that  he  might  be  free 
to  combat  heresy;  and  this  arch  enemy  had  taken  up  its 
strong  hold  in  the  provinces.  The  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambre- 
sifl  left  him  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to  that  great  enter- 
prise. He  had  never  loved  the  Netherlands,  a  residence  in 
these  constitutional  provinces  was  extremely  irksome  to  him, 
and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  return  to  Spain.  Prom  the 
depths  of  his  cabinet  he  felt  that  he  should  be  able  to  direct 
the  enterprise  he  was  resolved  upon,  and  that  his  presence  in 
the  Netherlands  would  be  superfluous  and  disagreeable. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  1559  was  spent  by  Philip  in  or- 
ganizing the  government  of  the  provinces  and  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  his  departure.  The  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, being  restored  to  his  duchy,  had,  of  course,  np  more  leis- 
ure to  act  as  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  and  it  was  necessar}' 
therefore,  to  fix  upon  his  successor  in  this  important  post,  at 
once.  There  were  several  candidates.  The  Duchess  Chris- 
tina of  Lorraine  had  received  many  half  promises  of  the  ap- 
pointment, which  she  was  most  anxious  to  secure;  the  Emper- 
or was  even  said  to  desire  the  nomination  of  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  a  step  which  would  have  certainly  argued  more 
magnanimity  upon  Philip's  part  than  the  world  could  give 
him  credit  for;  and  besides  these  regal  personages,  the  high 
nobles  of  the  land,  especially  Orange  and  Egmont,  had  hopes 

1  Meteren,  i.  28,  34. 
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of  obtaining  the  dignity.  The  Prince  of  Orange^  however, 
was  too  sagacious  to  deceive  himself  long,  and  became  satis- 
fied very  soon  that  no  Netherlander  was  likely  to  be  selected 
for  Regent.  He  therefore  threw  his  influence  in  favor  of  the 
Duchess  Christina,  whose  daughter,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Arras,  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  in  marriage. 
The  King  favored  for  a  time,  or  pretended  to  favor,  both  the 
appointment  of  Madame  de  Lorraine  and  the  marriage  pro- 
ject of  the  Prince.*  Afterwards,  however,  and  in  a  manner 
which  was  accounted  both  sudden  sudden  and  mysterious,  it 
appeared  that  the  Duchess  and  Orange  had  both  been  de- 
ceived, and  that  the  King  and  Bishop  had  decided  in  favor  of 
another  candidate,  whose  claims  had  not  been  considered,  be- 
fore, very  prominent.*  This  was  the  Duchess  Margaret  of 
Parma,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  Fifth.*  A  brief 
sketch  of  this  important  personage,  so  far  as  regards  her  pre- 
vious career,  is  reserved  for  the  following  chapter.  For  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  fact  of  the  nomination.  In 
order  to  afford  a  full  view  of  Philip's  political  arrangements 
before  his  final  departure  from  the  Netherlands,  we  defer  un- 
til the  same  chapter,  an  account  of  the  persons  who  composed 
the  boards  of  council  organized  to  assist  the  new  Regent  in 
the  government.  These  bodies  themselves  were  three  in 
number:  a  state  and  privy  council  and  one  of  finance.*  They 
were  not  new  institutions,  having  been  originally  established 
by  the  Emperor,  and  were  now  arranged  by  his  successor  upon 
the  same  nominal  basis  upon  which  they  had  before  existed. 
The  finance  council,  which  had  superintendence  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  royal  domains  and  to  the  annual  bud- 
gets of  the  government,  was  presided  over  by  Baron  Berlay- 
mont.^  The  privy  council,  of  which  Viglius  was  president, 
was  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  learned  doctors,  and  was  es- 
pecially entrusted  with  the  control  of  matters  relating  to 
law,  pardons,  and  the  general  administration  of  justice.  The 
state  council,  which  was  far  the  most  important  of  the  three 
boards,  was  to  superintend  all  high  affairs  of  government, 
«  —  .     ■■      p  ■  ■ 

1  Vide  Bakhoysen  y.  d.  Brink.  Het  Hnwelijk  van  W.  Van  Orai^e,  7,  sqq. 
Reiffenberg.  Correspondanoe  de  Marguerite  d'Autriche  (Bruzelles,  1842),  p. 
272. 

'  Bakhnyien,  p.  8.  Compare  Flor.  Vander  Haer  de  initiis  tnmnltnnm  Belgi- 
oomm  (Lovanni,  1040),  i.  p.  127.  Strada  de  Bell.  Belg.  i.  34,  8^-42;  Heteren, 
i.  24. 

*  Strada,  Vander  Haer,  Heteren,  ubi  sop. 

«  Meteren,  24.    Hoofd,  i.  23.  &  Meteren,  Hoofd,  Vander  Vynckt. 
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war^  treaties^  foreign  interconrse^  internal  and  interprovincial 
affairs.  The  members  of  this  council  were  the  Bishop  of 
ArraSy  Viglins,  Berlaymont,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count  Eg- 
mont,  to  which  number  were  afterwards  added  the  Seigneur 
de  Glayon,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  and  Count  Hom.^  The 
last-named  nobleman,  who  was  admiral  of  the  provinces,  had, 
for  the  present,  been  appointed  to  accompany  the  King  to 
Spain,  there  to  be  specially  entrusted  with  the  administration 
oi  affairs  relating  to  the  Netherlands.*  He  was  destined, 
however,  to  return  at  the  expiration  of  two  years. 

With  the  object,  as  it  was  thought,  of  curbing  the  power 
of  the  great  nobles,  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  three 
councils  should  be  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  that  the 
members  of  the  state  council  should  have  no  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  two  other  bodies;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  finance  and  privy  councillors,  as  well  as  the  Knights 
of  the  Fleece,  should  have  access  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
state  council.*  In  the  course  of  events,  however,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  real  power  of  the  government  was  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  consulta,  a  committee  of  three 
members  of  the  state  council,  by  whose  deliberations  the 
Regent  was  secretly  instructed  to  be  guided  on  all  important 
occasions.  The  three,  Viglius,  Berlaymont,  and  Arras,  who 
composed  the  secret  conclave  or  cabinet,  were  in  reality  but 
one.  The  Bishop  of  Arras  was  in  all  three,  and  tho  three 
together  constituted  only  the  Bishop  of  Arras. 

There  was  no  especial  governor  or  stadholder  appointed  for 
the  province  of  Brabant,  where  the  Regent  was  to  reside  and 
to  exercise  executive  functions  in  person.  The  stadholders 
for  the  other  provinces  were,  for  Flanders  and  Artois,  the 
Count  of  Egmont;  for  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Utrecht,  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  for  Gueldres  and  Zutfen,  the  Count  of 
Meghen;  for  Friesland,  Qroningen  and  Overyssel,  Count 
Aremberg;  for  Hainault,  Valenciennes  and  Cambray,  the 
Marquis  of  Berghen;  for  Toumay  and  Toumaisis,  Baron 
Montigny;  for  Namur,  Baron  Berlaymont;  for  Luxemburg, 
Count  Mansfeld;  for  Ryssel,  Douay  and  Orchies,  the  Baron 
CourSires.*  All  these  stadholders  were  commanders-in-chief 
of  the  military  forces  in  their  respective  provinces.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Count  Egmont,  in  whose  province  of 
Flanders  the  stadholders  were  excluded  from  the  administra- 

1  Uoofd,  i.  33.    MetoTMi,  i.  24.  •  Vander  Vynokt,  i.  149. 

*  Hoofd,  Metoren,  abi  sup.  «  Metoren,  i.  24.    Hoofd,  i.  22. 
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tion  of  justice/  all  were  likewise  supreme  judges  in  the  civil 
and  criminal  tribunal.*  The  militarr  force  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  time  of  peace  wa«  small^  for  rhe  provinces  were  jeal- 
ous of  the  presence  of  soldiery.  The  only  standing  army 
which  then  legally  existed  in  the  Netherlands  were  the 
Bandes  d'Ordonnance,  a  body  of  mounted  gendarmerie — 
amounting  in  all  to  three  thousand  men — ^which  ranked 
among  the  most  accomplished  and  best  disciplined  cavalry 
of  Europe.*  They  were  divided  into  fourteen  squadrons, 
each  under  the  command  of  a  stadholder,  or  of  a  distin- 
guished noble.  Besides  these  troops,  however,  there  still  re- 
mained in  the  provinces  a  foreign  force  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  four  thousand  men.^  These  soldiers  were  the 
remainder  of  those  large  bodies  which  year  after  year  had 
l)een  quartered  upon  the  Netherlands  during  the  constant 
warfare  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  Living  upon  the 
substance  of  the  country,  paid  out  of  its  treasury,  and  as 
offensive  by  their  licentious  and  ribald  habits  of  life  as  were 
tlie  enemies  against  whom  they  were  enrolled,  these  troops 
had  become  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  people.  They  were 
MOW  disposed  in  different  garrisons,  nominally  to  protect  the 
frontier.  As  a  firm  peace,  however,  had  now  been  concluded 
between  Spain  and  France,  and  as  there  was  no  pretext  for 
compelling  the  pro\dnces  to  accept  this  protection,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  soldiery  strengthened  a  suspicion  that  they 
were  to  be  used  in  the  onslaught  which  was  preparing  against 
the  religious  freedom  and  the  political  privileges  of  the  coun- 
try. They  were  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  army,  it  was 
l)elieved,  by  which  the  land  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perWle  subjection  to  Spain.  A  low,  constant,  but  generally 
unheeded  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  and  distrust  upon  this 
pubject  was  already  perceptible  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands;* a  warning  presage  of  the  coming  storm. 

All  the  provinces  were  now  convoked  for  the  7th  of 
August  (1559),  at  Ghent,  there  to  receive  the  parting  com- 
munication and  farewell  of  the  King.'  Previously  to  this 
day,  however,  Philip  appeared  in  person  upon  several  solemn 
occasions,  to  impress  upon  the  country  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  the  great  subject  with  which  his  mind  was  ex- 
clusively occupied.^    He  came  before   the   great  council  of 

1  Hoofd,  22.  s  Meteren,  24.  *  Ibid. 

«  Bor,  i.  19.    Hetoran.  >  Bor,  i.  19.    Meteren,  24.  <  Meteren,  24. 

V  Joach.  Uopperns.    Reoaoil  et  Memorial  dei  Troablea  des  Pajs  Bas  (apnd 
Hoynokt,  ii.),  p.  20. 
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Mechlin^^  in  order  to  address  that  body  with  his  own  lips 
upon  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  edicts  to  the  letter^  and 
of  trampling  out  every  vestige  of  heresy,  wherever  it  should 
appear,  by  the  immediate  immolation  of  all  heretics,  whoever 
they  might  be. 

He  likewise  caused  the  estates  of  Flanders  to  be  privately 
assembled,  that  he  might  harangue  them  upon  the  same  great 
topic.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  he  proceeded  to  Ghent, 
where  a  great  concourse  of  nobles,  citizens,  and  strangers  had 
already  assembled.  Here,  in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Oolden  Fleece  was  held  with 
much  pomp,  and  with  festivities  which  lasted  three  days. 
The  fourteen  vacancies  which  existed  were  filled  with  the 
names  of  various  distinguished  personages.  With  this  last  cel- 
ebration the  public  history  of  Philip  the  Good's  ostentatious 
and  ambitious  order  of  knighthood  was  closed.  The  subse- 
quent nominations  were  made  ex  induUu  aposfolico,  and  with- 
out the  assembling  of  a  chapter.' 

The  estates  having  duly  assembled  upon  the  day  prescribed, 
Philip,  attended  by  Margaret  of  Parma,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  a  stately  retinue  of  ambassadors  and  grandees,  made  his 
appearance  before  them.  After  the  customairy  ceremonies 
had  been  performed,  the  Bishop  of  Arms  arose  and  delivered, 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  an  elaborate  address  of  instruc- 
tions and  farewells.  In  this  important  harangue,  the  states 
were  informed  tihat  the  King  had  convened  them  in  order 
that  they  might  be  informed  of  his  intention  of  leaving  the 
Netherlands  immediately.  He  would  gladly  have  remained 
longer  in  his  beloved  provinces,  had  not  circumstances  com- 
pelled his  departure.  His  father  had  come  hither  for  the 
good  of  the  country  in  the  year  1543,  and  had  never  returned 
to  Spain,  except  to  die. 

Upon  the  King's  accession  to  the  sovereignty  he  had  ar- 
ranged a  truce  of  five  years^  which  had  been  broken  through 
by  the  faithlessness  of  France.  He  had,  therefore,  been 
obliged,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  return  to  a  country 
where  his  presence  was  so  much  needed,  to  remain  in  the 
provinces  till  he  had  conducted  the  new  war  to  a  triumphant 
close.  In  doing  this  he  had  been  solely  governed  by  his 
intense  love  for  the  Netherlands,  and  by  his  regard  for  their 


1  Joaeh.  Hopperusi.      Compare  Gachard,  Collection   des  DooamenU   In^dita 
oonoernant  rHittoire  de  la  Belgique  (Bruz.,  1833),  i.  313-337. 
•  Vander  Vynokt,  i.  135. 
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interests.  All  the  money  which  he  bad  raised  from  their 
coffers  hed  been  spent  for  their  protection.  Upon  this  ac- 
count his  Majesty  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  estates 
would  pay  an  earnest  attention  to  the  "Bequest"  which  had 
been  laid  before  them^  the  more  so,  as  its  amount,  three  mill- 
ions of  gold  florins^  would  all  be  expended  for  the  good  of  the 
provinces.  After  his  return  to  Spain  he  ho-ped  to  be  able 
to  make  a  remittance.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  continued, 
being  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate  change  in  his 
affairs,  to  resign  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  his 
own  son,  Don  Carlos,  not  yet  being  sufficiently  advanced  in 
years  to  succeed  to  that  important  post,  his  Majesty  *had  se- 
lected his  sister,  the  Dughess  Margaret  of  Parma,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor,  as  the  most  proper  person  for  Regent.  As 
she  had  been  bom  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  always  enter- 
tained a  profound  affection  for  the  provinces,  he  felt  a  firm 
confidence  that  she  would  prove  faithful  to  their  interests 
and  his  own.  As  at  this  moment  many  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly the  lands  in  the  immediate  neighbarhood,  were 
greatly  infested  by  various  "new,  reprobate,  and  damnable 
sects;"  as  these  sects,  proceeding  from  the  foul  fiend,  father 
of  discord,  had  not  failed  to  keep  those  kingdoms  in  perpetual 
dissension  and  misery,  to  the  manifest  displeasure  of  God 
Almighty;  as  his  Majesty  was  desirous  to  avert  such  terrible 
evils  from  his  own  realms,  according  to  his  duty  to  the  Lord 
God,  who  would  demand  reckoning  from  him  hereafter  for 
the  well-being  of  the  provinces;  as  all  experience  proved  that 
change  of  religion  ever  brought  desolation  and  confusion  to 
the  commonweal;  as  low  persons,  beggars  and  vagabonds, 
under  color  of  religion,  were  accustomed  to  traverse  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  disturbance;  as  hie  Majesty 
was  most  desirous  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  lord  and 
father;  as  it  would  be  well  remembered  what  the  Emperor 
had  said  to  him  upon  the  memorable  occasion  of  hk  abdi- 
cation; therefore  his  Majesty  had  commanded  the  Regent 
Margaret  of  Parma,  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  the  glory 
of  God,  accurately  and  exactly  to  cause  to  he  enforced  the  edicts 
and  decrees  made  by  his  imperial  Majesty,  and  renewed  by  his 
present  Majesty,  for  the  extirpation  of  ail  sects  and  heresies. 
All  governors,  councillors,  and  others  having  authority,  were 
also  instructed  to  do  their  utmost  to  accomplish  this  great 
end.* 

1  S«e  the  Speech  in  Bor,  i.  19,  20,  21.    Compare  Gaohftrd,  Doeom.  Ined.  i. 
813-322. 
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The  great  object  of  the  discourse  was  thus  announced  in 
the  most  impressive  manner^  and  wiiJh  aU  that  convenrtional 
rhetoric  of  which  tiie  Bishop  of  Arras  was  considered  a  con- 
summate master.  Not  a  word  was  said  on  the  subject  which 
was  nearest  the  hearts  of  the  Netherlanders — the  withdrawal 
of  the  Spanish  troops.^  Not  a  hint  was  held  out  that  a 
reduction  of  the  taxation,  under  which  the  provinces  had  so 
long  been  groaning,  was  likely  to  take  place;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Eang  had  demanded  a  new  levy  of  considerable 
amount.  A  few  well-turned  paragraphs  were  added  on  the 
subject  of  the  administration  of  justice — ^Vithout  which  the 
republic  was  a  dead  body  without  a  souF' — ^in  ttie  Bishop^s 
most  approved  style,  and  the  discourse  concluded  with  a  fer- 
vent exhortation  to  the  provinces  to  trample  heresy  and 
heretics  out  of  existence,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  Lord 
Ood,  in  such  case,  would  bestow  upon  the  Netherlands  health 
and  happiness.' 

After  the  address  had  been  concluded,  the  deputies,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  form,  requested  permission  to  adjourn,  that  the 
representatives  of  each  province  might  deliberate  among 
themselves  on  the  point  of  granting  or  withholding  the  Re- 
quest for  the  three  millions.'  On  the  following  day  they 
again  assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  their  separate  answers  to  the  propositions.^ 

The  add^ss  first  read  was  that  of  the  Estates  of  Artois.' 
The  chairman  of  the  deputies  from  that  province  read  a  series 
of  resolutions,  drawn  up,  says  a  contemporary,  ^^with  that 
elegance  which  characterized  all  the  public  acts  of  the  Arte^ 

1  BentlTOffUo.  Gv«m  di  Fiaadn  i.  9  (Opmre,  P»rigi,  1648),  girM  »  diff^rrat 
raport,  whiA  Mudi  with  »  dtotinot  promUe  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  dlsmira 
the  troops  M  toon  m  possible :  " in  segno  di  che  spetinlmente  haTrebbe 

aaanto  prima,  e  fatti  nsoire  i  preside  stranieri  dalle  fortesie  e  lerata  ogn'  inso- 
ta  eontribntione  al  paese."  It  is  almost  saperflnoas  to  state  that  the  Cta-dinal 
is  no  anthoritj  for  speeches,  ezeept,  indeed,  for  those  which  were  never  made. 
Long  orations  hj  generals  upon  the  battleiieldy  hj  royal  personages  in  their 
cabinets,  by  ooaspirators  in  secret  oonolare,  are  reported  nj  him  with  maoh 
ndnateness,  and  none  can  gainsay  the  aoenraey  with  which  these  harangaes, 
whioh  nerer  had  any  existence,  except  in  the  anther's  imagination,  are  placed 
before  the  reader.  BentiToglio's  stately  and  graoeftil  style,  degant  descriptions, 
and  general  aeqaaintanoe  with  his  subject  will  always  make  his  works  attractire, 
bat  the  classic  and  conTcntional  system  of  inrenting  long  speeches  for  historical 
eharaetsrs  has  fortunately  gone  out  of  fashion.  It  is  Tcry  interesting  to  know 
what  an  important  personage  really  did  say  or  write  npon  remarkable  occasions ; 
but  it  Is  less  InstmctiTe  to  Ss  told  what  the  historian  thinks  might  haTe  been  a 
good  speech  or  epistle  for  him  to  ntter  or  indite, 
s  Bor,  nbi  sap.  •  Pontns  Payen  MS.,  14-18. 

*  Ibid.  *  Pontos  Payen  MS. 
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BiauB,  bearing  witness  to  the  vivacity  of  their  wits/**  The 
deputies  spoke  of  the  extreme  affection  which  their  province 
had  always  borne  to  his  Majesty  and  to  the  Emperor.  They 
had  proved  it  by  the  constancy  with  which  they  had  endured 
the  calamities  of  war  so  long,  and  they  now  cheerfully  con- 
sented to  the  Request,  so  far  as  their  contingent  went.  They 
were  ^villing  to  place  at  his  Majesty^s  disposal,  not  only  the 
remains  of  their  property,  but  even  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood. 

As  the  eloquent  chairman  reached  this  point  in  his  dis- 
course, Philip,  who  was  standing  with  his  arm  resting  upon 
Egmont's  shoulder,  listening  eagerly  to  the  Artesian  address, 
looked  upon  the  deputies  of  the  province  with  a  smiling 
face,^  expressing  by  the  unwonted  benignity  of  his  counte- 
nance the  satisfaction  which  he  received  from  these  royal  ex- 
pressions of  affection,  and  this  dutiful  compliance  with  his 
Request.' 

The  deputy,  however,  proceeded  to  an  unexpected  conclu- 
sion, by  earnestly  entreating  his  Majesty,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  readiness  thus  evinced  in  the  royal  service,  forthwith 
to  order  the  departure  of  all  foreign  troops  then  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. Their  presence,  it  was  added,  was  now  rendered 
completely  superfluous  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  so  fortunately  arranged  with  all  the  world. 

At  this  sudden  change  in  the  deputy's  language,  the  King, 
no  longer  smiling,  threw  himself  violently  upon  his  chair  of 
state,  where  he  remained,  brooding  with  a  gloomy  countenance 
upon  the  language  which  had  been  addressed  to  him.  It  was 
evident,  said  an  eye-witness,  that  he  was  deeply  offended.  He 
changed  color  frequently,  so  that  all  present  "could  remark, 
from  the  working  of  his  face,  how  much  his  mind  was  agi- 
tated.*'* 

The  rest  of  the  provinces  were  even  more  explicit  than  the 
deputies  of  Artois.  All  had  voted  their  contingents  to  the 
Request,  but  all  had  made  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  an 
express  antecedent  condition  to  the  payment  of  their  respect- 
ive quotas." 

The  King  did  not  affect  to  conceal  his  rage  at  these  con- 
ditions,  exclaiming   bitterly   to    Count   Egmont  and  other 

^  " en  termes  fort  elegans  comme  sont  ordinairement  les  aotes  et  depecbes 

qni  8e  font  aax  axsembl^as  desdicU  Etata  rendans  bon  tesmoignage  de  la  v^aoit^ 
des  esprits  d'Artois." — Ibid. 

*  Pontus  Payen  MS.,  14-18.  *  Ibid. 

«  Pontos  Payen  MS.  B  Ibid. 
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seignors  near  the  throne  that  it  was  very  easy  to  e&timate,  by 
these  proceedings^  the  value  of  the  protestations  made  by  the 
provinces  of  their  loyalty  and  affection.^ 

Besides,  however,  the  answers  thus  addressed  by  the  separ- 
ate states  to  the  royal  address,  a  formal  remonstrance  had 
also  been  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  States  General,  and 
signed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count  Egmont,  and  many  of 
the  leading  patricians  of  the  Netherlands.  This  document^ 
which  was  formally  presented  to  the  King  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  assembly,  represented  the  infamous  ^^pillaging, 
insults,  and  disorders''  daily  exercised  by  the  foreign  sol- 
diery; stating  that  the  burden  had  become  intolerable,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Marienburg,  and  of  many  other  large 
towns  and  villages,  had  absolutely  abandoned  their  homes 
rather  than  remain  any  longer  exposed  to  such  insolence  and 
oppression.' 

The  king,  already  enraged,  was  furious  at  the  presentation 
of  this  petition.  He  arose  from  his  seat  and  rushed  impetu- 
ously from  the  assembly,  demanding  of  the  members  as  he 
went,  whether  he  too,  as  a  Spaniard,  was  expected  imme- 
diately to  leave  the  land,  and  to  resign  all  authority  over  it.' 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  made  use  of  this  last  occasion  in  which  he 
appeared  in  public  as  Hegent,  violently  to  rebuke  the  estates 
for  the  indignity  thus  offered  to  their  sovereign.* 

It  could  not  be  forgotten,  however,  by  nobles  and  burghers, 
who  had  not  yet  been  crushed  by  the  long  course  of  oppres- 
Mon  which  was  in  store  for  them,  that  there  had  been  a  day 
when  Philip'sancestors  had  beenmorehumble  in  theirdeport- 
ment  in  the  face  of  the  provincial  authorities.  His  great- 
grandfather, Maximilian,  kept  in  durance  by  the  citizens  of 
Bruges;  his  great-grandmother,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  with 
streaming  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair,  supplicating  in  the  mar- 
ket-place for  the  lives  of  her  treacherous  ambassadors,  were 
wont  to  hold  a  less  imperious  language  to  the  delegates  of  the 
states. 

This  burst  of  ill  temper  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  was, 
however,   succeeded  by  a  different    humor.     It  was  still 

>  PoDtns  Payen  MS.  Compare  Yander  Haer,  i.  108,  109,  110 ;  Wagena«r 
Vadorl.  Hist.,  vi.  52. 

*  MetareDy  i.  24.  Bor,  i.  22.  Wagcnaer,  tI.  48-62.  "  Remon trance  addressee 
ao  roy  par  lee  «tata  graeraalx  poor  le  renroi  dee  troapea  etrao^res  et  pour  que 
lea  affaires  fmeent  adminiftriea  de  Paris  des  Seigneart." — Gaohard.  Doouments 
In^dits,  i.  S23-32d. 

*  Wagenaer,  vi.  52.  Compare  Yander  Haer,  "Sobiratam  de  sede  Regem  eur- 
rezisse  et  eo  dlgretso,"  etc.— tUI.  110.  ^  Yander  Uaer  nbi  sup. 
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thought  advisable  to  dissemble^  and  to  retnm  rather  an  ez- 
post^tory  than  a  peremptory  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of 
the  States  General.  Accordingly  a  paper  of  a  singular  tone 
was,  after  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  sent  into  the  assembly. 
In  this  message  it  was  stated  that  the  King  was  not  desirons 
of  placing  strangers  in  the  goyemment--a  fact  which  was 
proved  by  the  appointment  of  the  Duchess  Margaret;  tiiat 
the  Spanish  infantry  was  necessary  to  protect  the  land  from 
invasion;  that  the  remnant  of  foreign  troops  only  amounted 
to  three  or  four  thousand  men,  who  claimed  considerable 
arrears  of  pay,  but  that  the  amount  due  would  be  forwarded 
to  them  immediately  after  his  Majesty^s  return  to  Spain.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  troops  would  serve  as  an  escort  for 
Don  Carlos  when  he  should  arrive  in  the  Netherlands^  al- 
though the  King  would  have  been  glad  to  carry  them  to 
Spain  in  his  fleet,  had  he  known  the  wishes  of  the  estates  in 
time.  He  would,  however,  pay  for  their  support  himself,  al- 
though they  were  to  act  solely  for  the  good  of  the  provinces. 
H6  observed,  moreover,  that  he  had  selected  two  seignors  of 
the  provinces,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont,  to 
take  command  of  these  foreign  troops,  and  he  promised  faith- 
fully that,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months  at  furthest, 
they  should  all  be  withdrawn.^ 

On  the  same  day  in  which  the  estates  had  assembled  at 
Ghent,  Philip  had  addressed  an  elaborate  letter  to  the  grand 
council  of  Mechlin,  the  supreme  court  of  the  provinces,  and 
to  the  various  provincial  councils  and  tribunals  of  the  whole 
country.'  The  object  of  the  communication  was  to  give  his 
final  orders  on  the  subject  of  the  edicts,  and  for  the  execivtion 
of  all  heretics  in  the  most  universal  and  summary  manner. 
He  gave  stringent  and  unequivocal  instructions  that  these 
decrees  for  burning,  strangling,  and  buryins;  alive,  should  be 
fulfilled  to  the  leM;er.  He  ordered  all  judicial  officers  and 
magistrates  ^^to  be  curious  to  enquire  on  all  sides  tas  to  the 
execution  of  the  placards,^'  stating  his  intention  that  ^^the 
utmost  rigor  should  be  employed  without  any  respect  of  per- 
sons,^' and  that  not  only  ^^the  transgressors  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  but  also  the  judges  who  should  prove  remiss 
in  their  prosecution  of  heretics.*'*    He  alluded   to  a  false 

1 "  BapoDM  da  B07  k  U  RemontraDoe,"  eto.— Doomnmito  In^ditf,  i.  826-SS9. 

*  Lettre  de  PhiL  II.  ua  grand  oohmU  d«  Malinea  pur  laqneUe  U  Ini  fklt  oon-. 
naitre  son  intention  sar  le  fait  de  la  religion  et  de  reztirpation  dei  heneiei,  8 
Aout,  1569.— DocumentolnMits,  i.  832-389. 

*  "-^—  qae  Tons  soyei  carieolz  pour  toos  enqaerir  si  ik  touseotieli  rexeontloB 
M  fera  oontre  eenlz  qui  7  oontre  Tiendront  laqaelle  ezeontion  noui  entendoni  et 
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opinion  which  had  gained  currency  that  the  edicts  were  only 
intended  against  anabaptists.  Correcting  this  error,  he  stated 
that  they  were  to  be  "enforced  against  all  sectaries,  without 
any  distinction  or  mercy  who  might  be  spotted  merely  with 
the  errors  introduced  by  Luther."^ 

The  Eang,  notwithstanding  the  violent  scenes  in  the  as- 
sembly,  took  leave  of  the  estates  at  another  meeting  with  ap- 
parent cordiality.  His  dissatisfaction  was  sufficiently  mani- 
fest, but  it  expressed  itself  principally  against  individuals. 
His  displeasure  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  leading  nobles, 
particularly  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  already  no  secret. 

Philip,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly,  had 
completed  the  preparations  for  his  departure.  At  Middel- 
burg  he  was  met  bv  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  the  Pope 
had  consented  to  issue  a  bull  for  the  creation  of  the  new 
bishoprics  which  he  desired  for  the  Netherlands.'  This  im- 
portant subject  will  be  resumed  in  another  chapter;  for  the 
present  we  accompany  the  King  to  Flushing,  whence  the  fleet 
was  to  set  sail  for  Spain.  He  was  escorted  thither  by  the 
Duchess  Begent,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  the  provinces.'  Among  others  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  was  in  attendance  to  witness  the  final  de- 
parture of  the  King,  and  to  pay  him  his  farewell  respects. 
As  Philip  was  proceeding  on  board  the  ship  which  was  to 
bear  him  forever  from  the  Netherlands,  his  eyes  lighted  upon 
the  Prince.  His  displeasure  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
With  angry  face  he  turned  upon  him,  and  bitterly  reproached 
him  for  having  thwarted  all  his  plans  by  means  of  his  secret 
intrigues.  William  replied  with  humiUty  that  every  thing 
which  had  taken  place  had  been  done  through  the  regular 
and  natural  movements  of  the  states.  Upon  this  the  King, 
boiling  with  rage,  seized  the  Prince  by  the  wrist,  and  shaking 
it  violently,  exclaimed  in  Spanish,  "No  los  estados,  ma  vos, 
voe,  vos! — ^Not  the  estates,  but  you,  you,  you!"  repeating 
thrice  the  word  vos,  which  is  as  disrespectful  and  uncour- 
teous  in  Spanish  as  ^^oi'^  in  French.^ 

▼onions  M  face  aToe  toate  rignenr  at  a»ns  y  respoeter  penonne  qvi  que  ce  loit, 
•t  do  proooder  non  soallomenioontro  loa  transgrMtenn  mail  aatsi  oontre  loi  jngM 
qui  TonldroloDi  asor  de  diuimulation  et  oonnivaDce/'  oto.,  eto. — S55. 

1 " oontra  oonlx  qui  pourroiant  attre  seullamani  OBtachas  daa  aiiiolai  ot 

^rronn  iBtrodnits  ot  fonitOBni  par  lo  diet  Lntharo." — S87. 

*  Hoppar.    Rao.  ot  Mom.,  p.  31, 0.  ii.  *  Yandor  Vjnokt,  i.  140. 

«  Momoiroo  do  I'Aaborj  ao  Manrior  (Maurior,  1680),  p.  1^,  who  rolfttoa  tho 
anoedoto  upon  tho  aothority  of  hii  Ikthor,  who  had  It  tmrn  a  gontlonaa  proaont 
Ml  tho  aooBo, »  Mood  of  tho  Prinoo  of  Oraago. 
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After  this  severe  and  public  insult,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
did  not  go  on  board  his  Majesty's  vessel,  but  contented  him- 
self with  wishing  Philip,  from  the  shore,*  a  fortunate  jour- 
ney. It  may  be  doubted,  moreover,  whether  he  would  not 
have  made  a  sudden  and  compulsory  voyage  to  Spain  had  he 
ventured  his  person  in  the  ship,  and  whether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  have  been  likely  to  effect  as  speedy  a 
return.  His  caution  served  him  then  as  it  was  destined  to 
do  on  many  future  occasions,  and  Philip  left  the  Netherlands 
with  this  parting  explosion  of  hatred  against  the  man  who, 
as  he  perhaps  instinctively  felt,  was  destined  to  circumvent 
his  measures  and  resist  his  tyranny  to  the  last. 

The  fleet,  which  consisted  of  ninety  vessels,  so  well  provi- 
sioned that,  among  other  matters,  fifteen  thousand  capons 
were  put  on  board,  according  to  the  Antwerp  chronicler,* 
set  sail  sail  upon  August  26th  (1559),  from  Flushing.*  The 
voyage  proved  tempestuous,  so  that  much  of  the  rich  tapes- 
try and  other  merchandise  which  had  been  accumulated  by 
Charles  and  Philip  was  lost.  Some  of  the  vessels  foundered; 
to  save  others  it  was  necessary  to  lighten  the  cargo,  and  ^Ho 
enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  the  silks,"  for  which  the 
Netherlands  were  so  famous;  so  that  it  was  said  that  Philip 
and  his  father  had  impoverished  the  earth  only  to  enrich  the 
ocean.*  The  fleet  had  been  laden  with  much  valuable  pro- 
perty, because  the  King  had  determined  to  fix  for  the  future 
the  wandering  capital  of  his  dominions  in  Spain.  Phili)) 
landed  in  safety,  however,  at  Laredo,  on  September  8th.* 
His  escape  from  imminent  peril  confirmed  him  in  the  great 
purpose  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  existence.  He  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  been  reserved  from  shipwreck  only  be- 
cause a  mighty  mission  had  been  confided  to  him,  and  lest 
his  enthusiasm  against  heresy  should  languish,  his  eyes  were 
soon  feasted,  upon  his  arrival  in  his  native  country,  with  the 
spectacle  of  an  auto-da-fe. 

Early  in  January  of  this  year  the  King  being  persuaded 
that  it  was  necessary  every  where  to  use  additional  means  to 
check  the  alarming  spread  of  Lutheran  opinions,  had  written 
to  the  Pope  for  authority  to  increase,  if  that  were  possible, 


1  M^moirea  de  TAabery  da  Manner  (Mftoriar,  1(80),  p.  9. 

*  Meteran,  i.  26. 

*  Ibid. 

«  Metonn,  i.  35.    Hoofd,  i.  27.    Compwe  Oftbr«r»,  t.  286, 
6  Bor,  i.  22. 
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the  stringency  of  the  Spanish  inquisition.  The  pontiff,  no- 
thing loath,  had  accordingly  issued  a  bull  directed  to  the 
inquisitor  general,  Valdez,  by  which  he  was  instructed  to  con- 
sign to  the  flames  all  prisoners  whatever,  even  those  who  were 
not  accused  of  having  "relapsed."*  Great  preparations  had 
been  made  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  heretics  by  a 
series  of  horrible  exhibitions,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
numerous  victims,  many  of  them  persons  of  high  rank,  dis- 
tinguished learning,  and  exemplary  lives,  who  had  long  been 
languishing  in  the  dungeons  of  the  holy  office,  were  to  be 
consigned  to  the  flames.'  The  first  auto-da-fe  had  been 
consummated  at  Valladolid  on  the  21st  May  (1559),  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  King,  of  course,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  royal 
family  and  the  principal  notabilities,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
military.  The  Princess  Regent,  seated  on  her  throne,  close 
to  the  scaffold,  had  held  on  high  the  holy  sword.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  followed  by  the  ministers  of  the  inquisition 
and  by  the  victims^  had  arrived  in  solemn  procession  at  the 
''cadahalso,"  where,  after  the  usual  sermon  in  praise  of  the 
holy  office  and  in  denunciation  of  heresy,  he  had  administer- 
ed the  oath  to  the  Infante,  who  had  duly  sworn  upon  the 
crucifix  to  maintain  forever  the  sacred  inquisition  and  the 
apostolic  decrees.  The  Archbishop  had  then  cried  aloud, 
^'So  may  Ood  prosper  your  Highness  and  your  estates;*  after 
which  the  men  and  women  who  formed  the  object  of  the 
show  had  been  cast  into  the  flames.^  It  being  afterwards 
ascertained  that  the  King  himself  would  soon  be  enabled  to 
return  to  Spain,  the  next  festival  was  reserved  as  a  fitting 
celebration  for  his  arrival.  Upon  the  8th  October,  accord- 
ingly, another  auto-da-fe  took  place  at  Valladolid.  The 
King,  with  his  sister  and  his  son,  the  high  officers  of  state, 
the  foreign  ministers,  and  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom, 
were  present,  together  with  an  immense  concourse  of  soldiery, 
clergy,  and  populace.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cuen^a.  When  it  was  finished.  Inquisitor  General 
Yaldez  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^'Oh,  God,  make  speed  to  help 
us!"  The  King  then  drew  his  sword.  Valdez,  advancing  to 
the  platform  upon  which  Philip  was  seated,  proceeded  to  read 
the  protestation:    '^our  Majesty  swears  by  the  cross  of  the 

1 "  Had  Um  Kfaif  and  th«  Inqaisitor  neTer  eonuaittod  mnj  other  eril,**  says 
Llorenta, "  this  alone  would  bo  infioiont  to  oonsign  their  names  to  eternal 
inlMBy." 

•  Cabrtra,  t.  336,  sqq.    Lloiente.    Hist.  Crit.  de  I'lnqais.,  ii.  zTiii. 

•  Cabrera,  ir.  SM.  « Ibid. 
ft  t*  nomi&e  a^JuTa  nos.''— Cabrera,  t,  286. 
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sword^  whereon  your  royal  hand  reposes,  that  you  will  give 
all  necessary  favor  to  the  holy  office  pf  the  inquisition  against 
heretics,  apostates,  and  those  who  favor  them,  and  will  de- 
nounce and  inform  against  all  those  who  to  your  royal  know- 
ledge, shall  act  or  speak  against  the  faath/'^  The  King  an- 
swered aloud,  ^^I  swear  it,^'  and  signed  the  paper.  The  oath 
was  read  to  the  whole  assembly  by  an  officer  of  the  inquisi- 
tion. Thirteen  distinguished  victims  were  then  burned 
alive  before  the  monarch's  eyes,  besides  one  body  which  a 
friendly  death  had  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  holy  office, 
and  the  effigy  of  another  person  who  had  been  condemned, 
although  not  yet  tried  or  even  apprehended.  Among  the 
sufferers  was  Carlos  de  Sessa,  a  young  noble  of  distinguished 
character  and  abilities,  who  said  to  the  King  as  he  passed  by 
the  throne  to  the  stake,  '^How  can  you  thus  look  on  and  per- 
mit me  to  be  burned?'^  Philip  then  made  the  memorable 
reply,  carefully  recorded  by  his  historiographer  and  panegy- 
rist; '^I  would  carry  the  wood  to  bum  my  own  son  withal, 
were  he  as  wicked  as*  you.' 

In  Seville,  immediately  afterwards,  another  auto-dorfi  was 
held,  in  which  fifty  living  heretics  were  burned,  besides  the 
bones  of  Doctor  Constantine  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  once  the 
friend,  chaplain,  and  almoner  of  Philip's  father.  This  learn- 
ed and  distinguished  ecclesiastic  had  been  released  from  a 
dreadful  dungeon  by  a  fortunate  fever.  The  holy  office, 
however,  not  content  with  punishing  his  corpse,  wreaked  also 
an  impotent  and  ludicrous  malice  upon  his  effigy.  A  stuffed 
figure  attired  in  his  robes  and  with  its  arms  extended  in  the 
attitude  which  was  habitual  with  him  in  prayer,  was  placed 
upon  the  scaffold  among  the  living  victims,  and  then  cast  into 
the  flames,  that  bigotry  might  enjoy  a  fantastic  triumph  over 
the  grave. 

Such  were  the  religious  ceremonies  with  which  Philip  cele- 
brated his  escape  from  shipwreck,  and  his  marriage  with  Isa- 
bella of  France,  immediately  afterwards  solemnized.  These 
human  victims,  chained  and  burning  at  the  stake,  were  the 
blazing  torches  which  lighted  the  monarch  to  his  nuptial 
couch.* 

^  Cftbrera,  ▼.  ttb, 

'  '*  To  tTMri  lenft  |Mr»  qu«iiiar  a  mi  h^o  si  Aier«  tea  m&lo  oomo  TOf  ."— 
Cabror%  ▼.  2S9. 

>  Hoofd,  i.  27.  Meteren,  i.  26.  Bor,  i.  28.  De  Thoa,  Ui.  410-418,  xzUL 
Cabrera,  iy.  209,  and  ▼.  286,  loq.— Compaiv  Llorento  (Hist  Crit  de  I'lnqnis., 
II.  xviii.  zz.  and  zzi.),  who  nas  oorrMted  many  erron  made  bj  preoediag 
hiftoiiaaa. 
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SOWING  THE  WIND. 

Biographical  aketch  and  portrait  of  Margaret  of  Parma— The  state  coun- 
cil—Berlavmont^VigliuB-Sketch  of  William  the  Silentr-Portrait  of 
Antony  Perrenot,  *  aiterwarda  Cardinal  Granvelle— General  view  of 
the  political,  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  Netherlanda— 
Habits  of  tne  aristocracy — ^Emulation  in  extravagance— Pecuniary 
embarraa8ment»— Sympathy  for  the  Reformation,  steadily  increasing 
among  the  people,  the  true  cause  of  the  impending  revolt — Measures 
of  the  govemment^Edict  of  1550  described— Papal  Bulls  granted  to 
Philip  for  increasing  the  number  of  Bishops  in  the  Netherlands- 
Necessity  for  retainmg  the  Spanish  troops  to  enforce  the  policy  of 
persecution. 

Haroabet  of  Parma,  newly  appointed  Regent  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, was  the  natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
his  eldest  bom  child.  Her  mother,  of  a  respectable  family 
called  Van  der  Genst,  in  Oudenarde,  had  been  adopted  and 
brought  up  by  the  distinguished  house  of  Hoogstraaten. 
Peculiar  circumstances,  not  necessary  to  relate  at  length,  had 
palliated  the  fault  to  which  Margaret  owed  her  imperial  ori- 
gin, and  gave  the  child  almost  a  legitimate  claim  upon  its 
father's  protection.  The  claim  was  honorably  acknowledged. 
Margaret  was  in  her  infancy  placed  by  the  Emperor  in  the 
charge  of  his  paternal  aunt,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  then  Regent 
of  the  provinces.  Upon  the  death  of  that  princess,  the  child 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Emperor's  sister,  Mary, 
Queen  Dowager  of  Hungary,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  who  occupied  it  until  the  abdication.  The 
huntress-queen  communicated  her  tastes  to  her  youthful 
niece,  and  Margaret  soon  outrivalled  her  instructress.  The 
ardor  with  which  she  pursued  the  stag,  and  the  courageous 
horsemanship  which  she  always  displayed,  proved  her,  too, 
no  degenerate  descendant  of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  Her  edu- 
cation for  the  distinguished  position  in  which  she  had  some- 
what surreptitiously  been  placed  was  at  least  not  neglected  in 
this  particular.  When,  soon  after  the  memorable  sack  of 
Rome,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  had  been  reconciled,  and 
it  had  been  decided  that  the  Medici  family  should  be  elevated 
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upon  the  ruins  of  Florentine  liberty,  Margaret^s  hand  was 
conferred  in  marriage  upon  the  pontiflF^s  nephew  Alexander. 
The  wretched  profligate  who  was  thus  selected  to  mate  with 
the  Kmperor's  eldest  born  child  and  to  appropriate  the  fair 
demesnes  of  the  Tuscan  republic  was  nominally  the  offspring 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  by  a  Moorish  slave,  although  generally 
reputed  a  bastard  of  the  Pope  himself.  The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Naples,  where  the  Emperor 
rode  at  the  tournament  in  the  guise  of  a  Moorish  warrior. 
At  Florence  splendid  festivities  had  also  been  held,  which 
were  troubled  with  omens  believed  to  be  highly  unfavorable. 
Tt  hardly  needed,  however,  preternatural  appearances  in 
heaven  or  on  earth  to  proclaim  the  marriage  ill-starred  which 
united  a  child  of  twelve  years  with  a  worn-out  debauchee  of 
twenty-seven.  Fortunately  for  Margaret,  the  funereal  por- 
tents proved  true.  Her  husband,  within  the  first  year  of 
their  wedded  life,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  profligacy,  and  was 
assassinated  by  his  kinsman,  Lorenzino  de  Medici.  Cosmo, 
his  successor  in  the  tyranny  of  Florence,  was  desirous  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  hand  of  Margaret,  but  the  politic  Emperor, 
thinking  that  he  had  already  done  enough  to  conciliate  that 
house,  was  inclined  to  bind  to  his  interests  the  family  which 
now  occupied  the  papal  throne.  Margaret  was  accordingly 
a  few  years  afterwards  united  to  Ottavio  Farnese,  nephew  of 
Paul  the  Third.  It  was  still  her  fate  to  be  unequally  match- 
ed. Having  while  still  a  child  been  wedded  to  a  man  of  more 
than  twice  her  years,  she  was  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
united  to  an  immature  youth  of  thirteen.  She  conceived  so 
strong  an  aversion  to  her  new  husband,  that  it  became  impos- 
sible for  them  to  live  together  in  peace.  Ottavio  accordingly 
went  to  the  wars,  and  in  1541  accompanied  the  Emperor  in 
his  memorable  expedition  to  Barbary. 

Rumors  of  disaster  by  battle  and  tempest  reaching  Europe 
before  the  results  of  the  expedition  were  accurately  known, 
reports  that  the  Emperor  had  been  lost  in  a  storm,  and  that 
the  young  Ottavio  had  perished  with  him,  awakened  remorse 
in  the  bosom  of  Margaret.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had 
been  driven  forth  by  domestic  inclemency  to  fall  a  victim  to 
the  elements.  When,  however,  the  truth  became  known, 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  her  husband,  although  still  living, 
was  lying  dangerously  ill  in  the  charge  of  the  Emperor,  the 
repugnance  which  had  been  founded  upon  his  extreme  youth 
changed  to  passionate  fondness.    His  absence,  and  his  faith- 
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ful  military  attendance  upon  her  father,  caused  a  revulsion 
in  her  feelings,  and  awakened  her  admiration.  When  Otta- 
vio,  now  created  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  returned  to 
Rome,  he  was  received  by  his  wife  with  open  arms.  Their 
union  was  soon  blessed  with  twins,  and  but  for  a  certain  im- 
periousness  of  disposition  which  Margaret  had  inherited 
from  her  father,  and  which  she  was  too  apt  to  exercise  even 
upon  her  husband,  the  marriage  would  have  been  sufficiently 
fortimate.* 

Various  considerations  pointed  her  out  to  Philip  as  a  suit- 
able person  for  the  office  of  Regent,  although  there  seemed 
some  mystery  about  the  appointment  which  demanded  ex- 
planation. It  was  thought  that  her  birth  would  make  her 
acceptable  to  the  people;  but  perhaps,  the  secret  reason  with 
Philip  was,  that  she  alone  of  all  other  candidates  would  be 
amenable  to  the  control  of  the  churchman  in  whose  hand  he 
intended  placing  the  real  administration  of  the  provinces. 
Moreover,  her  husband  was  very  desirous  that  the  citadel  of 
Piacenza,  still  garrisoned  by  Spanish  troops,  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  him.  Philip  was  disposed  to  conciliate  the 
Duke,  but  unwilling  to  give  up  the  fortress.  He  felt  that  Ot- 
tavio  would  be  flattered  by  the  nomination  of  his  wife  to  so 
important  an  office,  and  be  not  too  much  dissatisfied  at  find- 
ing himself  relieved  for  a  time  from  her  imperious  fondness. 
Her  residence  in  the  Netherlands  would  guarantee  domestic 
tranquillity  to  her  husband,  and  peace  in  Italy  to  the  King. 
Margaret  would  be  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Duke,  who 
had,  moreover,  given  his  eldest  son  to  Philip  to  be  educated 
in  liis  service. 

She  was  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  she  arrived 
in  the  Netherlands,  with  the  reputation  of  possessing  high 
talents,  and  a  proud  and  energetic  character.^  She  was  an 
enthusiastic  Catholic,  and  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Loyola,  who 
had  been  her  confessor  and  spiritual  guide.  She  felt  a 
greater  horror  for  heretics  than  for  any  other  species  of  male- 
factors, and  looked  up  to  her  father's  bloody  edicts  as  if  they 
had  been  special  revelations  from  on  high.  She  was  most 
strenuous  in  her  observance  of  Roman  rites,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  wash  the  feet  of  twelve  virgins  every  holy  week, 
and  to  endow  them  in  marriage  afterwards."  Her  acquire- 
ments, save  that  of  the  art  of  horsemanship,  were  not  re- 
markable. 


1  Stadft,  i.  85-44.  >  Strada,  i.  42.  ^  xbid. 
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Carefully  educated  in  the  Machiavellian  and  Medicean 
school  of  politics,  she  was  versed  in  that  "dissimulation,"  to 
wliich  liberal  Anglo-Saxons  give  a  shorter  name,  but  which 
formed  the  main  substance  of  statemanship  at  the  court  of 
Charles  and  Philip.  In  other  respects  her  accomplishments 
were  but  meagre,  and  she  had  little  acquaintance  with  any 
language  but  Italian.  Her  personal  appearance,  which  was 
masculine,  but  not  without  a  certain  grand  and  imperial  fas- 
cination, harmonized  with  the  opinion  generally  entertained 
of  her  character.  The  famous  moustache  upon  her  upper 
lip*  was  supposed  to  indicate  authority  and  virility  of  pur- 
pose, an  impression  which  was  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  she  was  liable  to  severe  attacks  of  gout,  a  disorder  usual- 
ly considered  more  appropriate  to  the  sterner  sex.^ 

Such  were  the  previous  career  and  public  reputation  of  the 
Duchess  Margaret.  It  remains  to  be  unfolded  whether  her 
character  and  endowments,  as  exemplified  in  her  new  posi- 
tion, were  to  justify  the  choice  of  Philip. 

The  members  of  the  state  council,  as  already  observed,  were 
Berlaymont,  Viglius,  Arras,  Orange,  and  Egmont. 

The  first  was,  likewise,  chief  of  the  finance  department. 
Most  of  the  Catholic  writers  described  him  as  a  noble  of  loyal 
and  highly  honorable  character.  Those  of  the  Protestant 
party,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly  denounced  him  as  greedy, 
avaricious,  and  extremely  sanguinary.  That  he  was  a  brave 
and  devoted  soldier,  a  bitter  papist,  and  an  inflexible  adherent 
to  the  royal  cause,  has  never  been  disputed.  The  Baron  him- 
self, with  his  four  courageous  and  accomplished  sons,  were 
ever  in  the  front  ranks  to  defend  the  crown  against  the  na- 
tion. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  fanatical  loyalty 
loses  most  of  the  romance  with  which  genius  and  poetry 
have  so  often  hallowed  the  sentiment,  when  the  ^^egitimate^' 
prince  for  whom  the  sword  is  drawn  is  not  only  an  alien  in 
tongue  and  blood,  but  filled  with  undisguised  hatred  for  the 
land  he  claims  to  rule. 

Viglius  van  Aytta  van  Zuichem  was  a  learned  Frisian,  bom, 
according  to  some  writers,  of  *T)oors'  degree,  but  having  no 
inclination  for  boorish  work."*  According  to  other  authori- 
ties, which  the  President  himself  favored,  he  was  of  noble 
origin;  but,  whatever  his   race,  it  is  certain    that   whether 


^  **  Neo  deerat  aliqaa  mento  snperioriqne  labello  barbnla,  ex  qua  yfrilis  ei  non 
magis  species  qoam  aactoritas  conoiliabatar."— Strada,  i.  42.  *  Ibid. 

•  Levensbesoh.    Nederl.  Man.  en  Vrouwen,  iv.  76. 
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gentle  or  simple,  it  derived  its  first  and  only  historical  illus- 
tration from  his  remarkable  talents  and  acquirements.  These 
in  early  youth  were  so  great  as  to  acquire  the  commendation 
of  Erasmus.  He  had  studied  in  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Padua, 
had  refused  the  tutorship  of  Philip  when  that  prince  was  still 
a  child,  and  had  afterwards  filled  a  professorship  at  Ingol* 
stadt.  After  rejecting  several  offers  of  promotion  from  the 
Emperor,  he  had  at  last  accepted  in  1542  a  seat  in  the  council 
of  Mechlin,  of  which  body  he  became  president  in  1545.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  peace  commissioners  to  France  in  1558, 
and  was  now  president  of  the  privy  council,  a  member  of  the 
state  council,  and  of  the  inner  and  secret  committee  of  that 
board,  called  the  Consulta.  Much  odium  was  attached  to 
his  name  for  his  share  in  the  composition  of  the  famous  edict 
of  1550.  T(he  rough  draught  was  usually  attributed  to  hia 
pen,  but  he  complained  bitterly,  in  his  letters  wntten  at  this 
time,  of  injustice  done  him  in  this  respect,  and  maintained 
that  he  had  endeavored,  without  success,  to  induce  the  Em- 
peror to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  edict.  One  does  not  feel 
very  strongly  inclined  to  accept  his  excuses,  however,  when 
his  general  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  are  remem- 
bered. He  was  most  bigoted  in  precept  and  practice.  Relig- 
ious liberty  he  regarded  as  the  most  detestable  and  baleful 
of  doctrines;  heresy  he  denounced  as  the  most  unpardonable 
of  crimes. 

From  no  man's  mouth  flowed  more  bitter  and  more  elegant 
commonplaces  than  from  that  of  the  learned  president 
against  those  blackest  of  malefactors,  the  men  who  claimed 
within  their  own  walls  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  own  consciences.  For  a  common  person,  not  learned 
in  law  or  divinity,  to  enter  into  his  closet,  to  shut  the  door, 
and  to  pray  to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
to  open  wide  the  gate  of  destruction  for  all  the  land,  and  to 
bring  in  the  Father  of  Evil  at  once  to  fly  away  with  the  whole 
population,  body  and  soul.    "If  every  man,"  said  he  to  Hop- 

Eer,  ^^is  to  believe  what  he  likes  in  his  own  house,  we  shall 
ave  hearth  gods  and  tutelar  divinities^  again,  the  country 
will  swarm  with  a  thousand  errors  and  sects,  and  very  few 
there  will  be,  I  fear,  who  will  allow  themselves  to  be  enclosed 
in  the  sheepfold  of  Christ.  I  have  ever  considered  this 
opinion,"  continued  the  president,  **the  most  pernicious  of 
all.    They  who  hold  it  have  a  contempt  for  all  religion,  and 

1  " larM  lomnreiqne,"  eto. — ^Bp.  ad  Hopp.i  421, 
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are  neither  more  nor  less  than  atheists.  This  vague,  fireside 
liberty  should  !)e  by  every  possible  means  extirpated;  there- 
fore did  Christ  institute  shepherds  to  drive  his  wandering 
sheep  back  into  the  fold  of  the  true  Church;  thus  only  can 
we  guard  the  lambs  against  the  ravening  wolves,  and  prevent 
them  being  carried  away  from  the  flock  of  Christ  to  the  flock 
of  Belial.  Liberty  of  religion,  or  of  conscience,  as  they  call 
it,  ought  never  to  be  tolerated."* 

This  was  the  cant  with  which  Viglius  was  ever  ready  to 
feed  not  only  his  faithful  Hopper,  but  all  the  world  beside. 
The  president  was  naturally  anxious  that  the  fold  of  Christ 
should  be  entrusted  to  none  but  regular  shepherds,  for  he 
looked  forward  to  taking  one  of  the  most  lucrative  crooks 
into  his  own  hand,  when  he  should  retire  from  his  secular 
career. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  say  a  few  introductory  words  con- 
cerning the  man  who,  from  this  time  forth,  begins  to  rise 
upon  the  history  of  his  country  with  daily  increasing  gran- 
deur and  influence.  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange, 
although  still  young  in  years,  is  already  the  central  personage 
about  whom  the  events  and  the  characters  of  the  epoch  most 
naturally  group  themselves;  destined  as  he  is  to  become  more 
and  more  with  each  succeeding  year  the  vivif3ring  source  of 
light,  strength,  and  national  life  to  a  whole  people. 

The  Nassau  family  first  emerges  into  distinct  existence  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centurv.  It  divides  itself  almost 
as  f^oon  as  known  into  t^\x)  great  branches.  The  elder  re- 
mained in  Germany,  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  the 
thirteenth  century  in  the  person  of  Adolph  of  Nassau  and 
gave  to  the  country  many  electors,  bishops,  and  generals. 
Tlie  younger  and  more  illustrious  branch  retained  the  modest 
property  and  petty  sovereignty  of  Nassau  Dillenbourg,  but 
at  the  same  time  transplanted  itself  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
it  attained  at  an  early  period  to  great  power  and  large  pos- 
sessions. The  ancestors  of  William,  as  Dukes  of  Gueldres, 
had  begun  to  exercise  sovereignty  in  the  provinces  four  cen- 
turies before  the  advent  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.*  That 
overshadowing  family  afterwards  numbered  the  Netherland 
Nassaus  among  its  most  stanch  and  powerful  adherents.  En- 
gelbert  the  Second  was  distinguished  in  the  turbulent  coun- 

1  VlglU  EpiBt.  ad  Joaoh.  Hoppernm,  p.  421, 422.~Coinpare  Vit  Viglii  ab  Ipao 
Viglio  Script,  (apnd  Hoynok,  i.)  1-33 ;  Viglii  Bpitt.  Select,  ad  DiTersos,  oxMii. ; 
LeveoBb.  Nederl.  Man.  en  Vrouw.,  ir.  76-82;  Vander  Vynokt,  i.  127. 

'  Apologie  d'  Orange,  42. 
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tils  and  in  the  battle-fields  of  CharleB  the  Bold,  and  was 
afterwards  the  unwavering  supporter  of  MaTimilian,  in  court 
and  camp.  Dying  childless,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
John,  whose  two  sons,  Henry  and  William,  of  Nassau,  divided 
the  great  inheritance  after  their  father^s  death.  William 
succeeded  to  the  German  estates,  became  a  convert  to  Pro- 
testantism, and  introduced  the  Beformation  into  his  domin- 
ions. Henry,  the  eldest  son,  received  the  family  possessions 
and  titles  in  Luxembourg,  Brabant,  Flanders  and  Holland, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  much  as  his  uncle  Englebert, 
in  the  service  of  the  Burgundo-Austrian  house.  The  confi- 
dential friend  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  whose  governor  he  had 
been  in  that  Emperor's  boyhood,  he  was  ever  his  most  effi- 
cient and  reliable  adherent.  It  was  he  whose  influence  placed 
the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  Charles.^  In  1515  he 
espoused  Claudia  de  Chalons,  sister  of  Prince  Philibert  of 
Orange,  *'in  order,^'  as  he  wrote  to  his  father,  "to  be  obedient 
to  his  imperial  Majesty,  to  please  the  Eling  of  France,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  sake  of  his  own  honor  and  profit"* 
His  son  B6n6  de  Nassau-Chalons  suceeded  Philibert.  The 
little  principality  of  Orange,  so  pleasantly  situated  between 
Provence  and  Dauphiny,  but  in  such  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  seat  of  the  "Babylonian  captivity"  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon,  thus  passed  to  the  family  of  Nassau.  The  title 
was  of  high  antiquity.  Already  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
Guillaume  au  Court-Nez,  or  "William  with  the  Short  Nose," 
had  defended  the  little  town  of  Orange  against  the  assaults 
of  the  Saracens.  The  interest  and  authority  acquired  in  the 
demesnes  thus  preserved  by  his  valor  became  extensive,  and 
in  process  of  time  hereditary  in  his  race.  The  principality 
became  an  absolute  and  free  sovereignty,'  and  had  already 
descended,  in  defiance  of  the  Salic  law,  through  the  three 
distinct  families  of  Orange,  Baux,  and  Chalons. 

In  1544,  Prince  R6n6  died  at  the  Emperor's  feet  in  the 

I  " c'est  lui  qui  a  mis  la  coaronne  imperiale  sar  la  teste  de  I'Empereur 

.  .  .  il  persuada  les  eleotears  de  preferer  1  Empereur  au  Roi  de  France.  .  . 
Et  comme  il  est  notoire  &  un  ohacnn  que  oeste  couronne  imperiale  a  est^  le  pont 
qui  par  apres  a  faiot  passage  &  TEmpercar  pour  tant  de  eonquestes/'  etc. — Apo- 
lugie,  23. 

'  " om  geeoirsam  te  lyn  der  Keis.  Maj.  ende  000  om  te  wille  te  syn  den 

Conic  van  Vranoryk  ende  sonderling  om  myner  eeren  en  de  prouffyts  wille." — 
Amoldi,  Hist.  Denk.,  p.  187.    Qroen  ▼.  Prinsterer,  Archives,  etc.  i.  04,*  note  2. 

s  " et  moins  m'a  il  (I'Emperenr)    peu  favoriser  en  mon  prinoipaalt6 

d'Orange,  ou  il  n'avoit  rien  k  reoir  ni  lui  ni  prince  quelconque,  le  tenant  en  son- 
vera{net6  ntt<^  et  abtoluif,  ce  que  pen  d'antres  seigneurs  ponrront  dire." — Apo- 
logie,  16. 
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trenches  of  Saint  Dizier.  Having  no  legitimate  children,  he 
left  all  his  titles  and  estates  to  his  cousin-gennan,  William  of 
Nassau,  son  of  his  father's  brother  William,  who  thus  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years  became  William  the  Ninth  of  Orange. 
For  this  child,  whom  the  future  was  to  summon  to  such  high 
destinies  and  such  heroic  sacrifices,  the  past  and  present 
seemed  to  have  gathered  riches  and  power  together  from 
many  sources.  He  was  the  descendant  of  the  Othos,  the  En- 
gelberts,  and  the  Henries,  of  the  Netheriands,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Philiberts  and  the  R6n6s  of  France;  the  chief  of  a 
house,  humbler  in  resources  and  position  in  Germany,  but 
still  of  high  rank,  and  which  had  already  done  good  service 
to  humanity  by  being  among  the  first  to  embrace  the  great 
principles  of  the  Reformation. 

His  father,  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor's  friend  Henry, 
was  called  William  the  Rich.  He  was,  however,  only  rich  in 
children.  Of  these  he  had  five  sons  and  seven  daughters  by 
his  wife  Juliana  of  Stolberg.  She  was  a  person  of  most  ex- 
emplary character  and  unaffected  piety.  She  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  all  her  children  the  elements  of  that  devotional 
sentiment  which  was  her  own  striking  characteristic,  and  it 
was  destined  that  the  seed  sown  early'  should  increase  to  an 
abundant  harvest.  Nothing  can  be  more  tender  or  more 
touching  than  the  letters  which  still  exist  from  her  hand, 
written  to  her  illustrious  sons  in  hours  of  anxiety  or  anguish, 
and  to  the  last,  recommending  to  them  with  as  much  earnest 
simplicity  as  if  they  were  still  little  children  at  her  knee,  to 
rely  always  in  the  midst  of  the  trials  and  dangers  which  were 
to  beset  their  paths  through  life,  upon  the  great  Hand  of  God. 
Among  the  mothers  of  great  men,  Juliana  of  Stolberg  de- 
serves a  foremost  place,  and  it  is  no  slight  eulogy  that  she  was 
worthy  to  have  been  the  mother  of  William  of  Orange  and  of 
Lewis,  Adolphus,  Henry,  and  John  of  Nassau. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  years,  William  having  thus  unex- 
pectedly succeeded  to  such  great  possessions,  was  sent  from 
his  father's  roof  to  be  educated  in  Brussels.  No  destiny 
seemed  to  lie  before  the  young  prince  but  an  education  at  the 
Emperor's  court,  to  be  followed  by  military  adventures,  em- 
bassies, viceroyalties,  and  a  life  of  luxury  and  magnificence. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  came,  accordingly,  as  a  page  into  the 
Emperor's  family.  Charles  recognized,  with  his  customary 
quickness,  the  remarkable  character  of  the  boy.  At  fifteen, 
William  was  the  intimate,  almost  confidential  friend  of  the 
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Emperor,  who  prided  himself,  above  all  other  gifts,  on  his 
power  of  reading  and  of  using  men.  The  youth  was  so  con- 
stant an  attendant  upon  his  imperial  chief  that  even  when 
interviews  with  the  highest  personages,  and  upon  the  gravest 
affairs,  were  taking  place,  Charies  would  never  suffer  him  to 
be  considered  supernuous  or  intrusive.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  secrets  which  the  Emperor  held  too  high  for  the  compre- 
hension or  discretion  of  his  page.  His  perceptive  and  re- 
flective faculties,  naturally  of  remarkable  keenness  and  depth, 
thus  acquired  a  precocious  and  extraordinary  development. 
He  was  brought  up  behind  the  curtain  of  that  great  stage 
where  the  world's  dramas  were  daily  enacted.  The  ma- 
chinery and  the  masks  which  produced  the  grand  delusions 
of  history  had  no  deceptions  for  him.  Carefully  to  observe 
men's  actions,  and  silently  to  ponder  upon  their  motives,  was 
the  favorite  occupation  of  the  Prince  during  his  apprentice- 
ship at  court.  As  he  advanced  to  man's  estate,  he  was  se- 
lected.by  the  Emperor  for  the  highest  duties.  Charles,  whose 
only  merit,  so  far  as  the  provinces  were  concerned,  was  in 
having  been  born  in  Ghent,  and  that  by  an  ignoble  accident, 
was  glad  to  employ  this  representative  of  so  many  great 
Nctiierland  houses,  in  the  defence  of  the  land.  Before  the 
Prince  was  twenty-one  he  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of 
the  army  on  the  French  frontier,  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  The  post  was  coveted  by  many  most  distinguished 
soldiers — the  Counts  of  Buren,  Bossu,  Lalaing,  Aremberg, 
Meghem,  and  particularly  by  Count  Egmont;*  yet  Charles 
showed  his  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  Prince  o{  Orange, 
by  selecting  him  for  the  station,  although  he  had  hardly 
reached  maturity,  and  was  moreover  absent  in  France.  The 
young  Prince  acquitted  himself  of  his  high  command  in  a 
manner  which  justified  his  appointment. 

It  was  the  Prince's  shoulder  upon  which  the  Emperor  lean- 
ed at  the  abdication;  the  Prince's  hand  which  bore  the  im- 
perial insignia  of  the  discrowned  monarch  to  Ferdinand,  at 
Augsburg.  With  these  duties  his  relations  with  Charles  were 
ended,  and  those  with  Philip  begun.  He  was  with  the  army 
during  the  hostilities  which  were  soon  after  resumed  in  Pic- 
ardy;  he  was  the  secret  negotiator  of  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangement with  France,  soon  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
triumphant  treaty  of  April,  1559.    He  had  conducted  these 

1  Apologia,  39. 
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initiatory  conferences  with  the  Constable  Montmorency  and 
Marshal  de  Saint  Andr6  with  great  sagacity,  although  hardly 
a  man  in  years,  and  by  so  doing  he  had  laid  Philip  under 
deep  obligations.  The  King  was  so  inexpressibly  anxious  for 
peace  that  he  would  have  been  capable  of  conducting  a  treaty 
upon  almost  any  terms.  He  assured  the  Prince*  that  "the 
greatest  service  he  could  render  him  in  this  world  was  to 
make  peace,  and  that  he  desired  to  have  it  at  any  price  what- 
ever, so  eager  was  he  to  return  to  Spain."^  To  the  envoy  Suri- 
ano,  Philip  had  held  the  same  language.  "Oh,  Ambassador,*' 
said  he,  "I  wish  peace  on  any  terms,  and  if  the  King  of 
France  had  not  sued  for  it,  I  would  have  begged  for  it  my- 
self."^ 

With  such  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  it  cer- 
tainly manifested  diplomatic  abilities  of  a  high  character  io 
the  Prince,  that  the  treaty  negotiated  by  him  amounted  to  a 
capitulation  by  France.  He  was  one  of  the  hostages  selected 
by  Henry  for  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  while  in 
France  made  that  remarkable  discovery  which  was  to  color 
his  life.  While  hunting  with  the  King  in  the  forest  of  Vin- 
cennes,  the  Prince  and  Henry  found  themselves  alone  to- 
gether, and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  company.  The 
French  monarch's  mind  was  full  of  the  great  scheme  which 
had  just  secretly  been  formed  by  Philip  and  himself,  to  ex- 
tirpate Protestantism  by  a  general  extirpation  of  Protestants. 
Philip  had  been  most  anxious  to  conclude  the  public  treaty 
with  France,  that  he  might  be  the  sooner  able  to  negotiate 
that  secret  convention  by  which  he  and  his  Most  Christian 
IMajesty  were  solemnly  to  bind  themselves  to  massacre  all  the 
converts  to  the  new  religion  in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
This  conspiracy  of  the  two  Kings  against  their  subjects  was 
the  matter  nearest  the  hearts  of  both.  The  Duke  of  Alva, 
a  fellow  hostage  'with  William  of  Orange,  was  the  plenipo- 
tentiary to  conduct  this  more  important  arrangement.  The 
French  monarch,  somewhat  imprudently  imagining  that  the 
Prince  was  also  a  party  to  the  plot,  opened  the  whole  subject 
to  him  without  reserve.  He  complained  of  the  constantly 
increasing  numbers  of  sectaries  in  his  kingdom,  and  protested 

1  Apologie  rl'OrADge,  49. 

'  " So  ben  era  cost  pooo  honoreTole  fa  gran  ooso  quella  oh'  io  serisfli  al 

Setterobre  passato  che  mi  diBse  S.  M^,  nell'  esoroito  oon  queste  parole  6  simili ; 
o  Imbasciatore,  io  Toglto  pace  in  ogni  modo  e  s'il  Re  di  Franeia  no  rhavefso 
domandata,  la  domanderei  io." — Sariano  MS. 
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that  his  conscience  would  never  be  easy,  nor  his  state  se- 
cure until  his  realm  should  be  delivered  of  ''that  accursed 
vennin/'  A  civil  revolution,  under  pretext  of  a  religious 
reformation,  was  his  constant  apprehension,  particularly 
since  so  many  notable  personages  in  the  realm,  and  even 
princes  of  the  blood,  were  already  tainted  with  heresy. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  favor  of  heaven,  and  the  assistance 
of  his  son  and  brother  Philip,  he  hoped  soon  to  be  master  of 
the  rebels.  The  King  then  proceeded,  with  cynical  minute- 
ness, to  lay  before  his  discreet  companion  the  particulars  of 
the  royal  plot,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  heretics,  whether 
high  or  humble,  were  to  be  discovered  and  massacred  at  the 
most  convenient  season.  For  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme 
in  the  Netherlands,  it  was  understood  that  the  Spanish  regi- 
ments would  be  exceedingly  efficient.  The  Prince,  although 
horror-struck  and  indignant  at  the  royal  revelations,  held  his 
peace,  and  kept  his  countenance.  The  King  was  not  aware 
that,  in  opening  this  delicate  negotiation  to  Alva's  colleague 
and  Philip's  plenipotentiary,  he  had  given  a  warning  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  man  who  had  been  born  to  resist  the 
machinations  of  Philip  and  of  Alva.  William  of  Orange 
earned  the  surname  of  "the  Silent,'*  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  these  communications  of  Henry  without 
revealing  to  the  monarch,  by  word  or  look,  the  enormous 
blunder  which  he  had  committed.  His  purpose  was  fixed 
from  that  hour.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  obtained  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  Netherlands,  where  he  took  measures  to  ex- 
cite, with  all  his  influence,  the  strongest  and  most  general 
opposition  to  the  continued  presence  of  the  Spanish  troops,* 
of  which  forces,  much  against  his  will,  he  had  been,  in 
conjunction  with  Egmont,  appointed  chief.  He  already 
felt,  in  his  own  language,  that  "an  inquisition  for  the  Nether- 
lands had  been  resolved  upon  more  cruel  than  that  of  Spain; 
since  it  would  need  but  to  look  askance  at^an  image  to  be  cast 
into  the  flames/'*  Although  having  as  yet  no  spark  of  re- 
ligious sympathy  for  the  reformers,  he  could  not,  he  said, 
"but  feel  compassion  for  so  many  virtuous  men  and  women 
thus  devoted  to  massacre,"'  and  he  determined  to  save  them 
if  he  could!  At  the  departure  of  Philip  he  had  received  in- 
structions, both  patent  and  secret,  for  his  guidance  as  stad- 
holder  of  Holland,  Friesland,  and  Utrecht.    He  was  ordered 


1  Pjmtai  Pay  en  Ms.,  S-18.  *  Apologie,  54.  *  Apologie,  53. 
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"most  expressly  to  correct  and  extirpate  the  sects  reprobated 
by  our  Holy  Mother  Church;  to  execute  the  edicts  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty,  renewed  by  the  King,  with  absolute  rigor.  He 
was  to  see  that  the  judges  carried  out  the  edicts  without 
infraction,  alteration^  or  moderation,  since  they  were  there  to 
enforce,  not  to  make  or  to  discuss  the  law."  In  his  secret  in- 
structions he  was  informed  that  the  execution  of  the  edicts 
was  to  be  with  all  rigor,  and  without  any  respect  of  persons. 
He  was  also  reminded  that,  whereas  some  persons  had  im- 
agined the  severity  of  the  law  "to  be  only  intended  against 
Anabaptists,  on  the  contrary,  the  edicts  were  to  be  enforced 
on  Lutherans  and  all  other  sectaries  without  distinction.*'* 
Moreover,  in  one  of  his  last  interviews  with  Philip,  the  King 
had  given  him  the  names  of  several  "excellent  persons  sus- 
pected of  the  new  religion,*'  and  had  commanded  him  to  have 
them  put  to  death.  This,  however,  he  not  only  omitted  to 
do,  but  on  the  contrary  gave  them  warning,  so  that  they 
might  effect  their  escape,  "thinking  it  more  necessary  to  obey 
God  than  man."* 

AVilliam  of  Orange,  at  the  departure  of  the  King  for  Spain, 
was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  He  was  a  widower;  his  first 
wife,  Anne  of  Egmont,  having  died  in  1558,  after  seven  years 
of  wedlock.  This  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  united  when 
they  were  both  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  general.  Count  de  Buren,  and  the  greatest 
heiress  in  the  Netherlands.  William  had  thus  been  faithful 
to  the  family  traditions,  and  had  increased  his  possessions  by 
a  wealthy  alliance.  He  had  two  children,  Philip  and  Mary. 
The  marriage  had  been  more  amicable  than  princely  mar- 
riages arranged  for  convenience  often  prove.  The  letters  of 
the  Prince  to  his  wife  indicate  tenderness  and  contentment.' 
At  the  same  time  he  was  accused,  at  a  later  period,  of  ^Tiaving 
murdered  her  with  a  dagger.***  The  ridiculous  tale  was  not 
even  credited  by  those  who  reported  it,  but  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning, as  a  proof  that  no  calumny  was  too  senseless  to  be 
invented  concerning  the  man  whose  character  was  from  that 
hour  forth  to  be  the  mark  of  slander,  and  whose  whole  life 
was  to  be  its  signal,  although  often  unavailing,  refutation.* 

I  Archives  et  Correspondancei  i.  41,  42.  '  Apologia,  80. 

'  Archives  et  Correspondance,  i.  1-29. 

*  Wilhelms  von  Oranien  Ehe  mil  Anna  t.  Sachsen,  von  Dr.  K.  W.  Bdttiger 
(Leipsig,  18.36). 

^  For  the  history  of  William  of  Orange  up  to  the  period  of  Philip's  depart- 
nre  from  the  Netherlands,  see  Groen  v.  Prinsterer,  1-30  and  54;*  Gaenard. 
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Yet  we  are  not  to  regard  William  of  Orange,  thus  on  the 
threshold  of  his  great  career,  by  the  light  diffused  from  a 
somewhat  later  period.  In  no  historical  character  more  re- 
markably than  in  his  is  the  law  of  constant  development  and 
progress  illustrated.  At  twenty-six  he  is  not  the  ^^paier 
patriae/^  the  great  man  struggling  upward  and  onward 
against  a  host  of  enemies  and  obstacles  almost  beyond  human 
strength,  and  along  the  dark  and  dangerous  path  leading 
through  conflict,  privation,  and  ceaseless  labor  to  no  repose 
but  death.  On  the  contrary,  his  foot  was  hardly  on  the  first 
step  of  that  difficult  ascent  which  was  to  rise  before  him  all 
his  lifetime.  He  was  still  among  the  primrose  paths.  He 
was  rich,  powerful,  of  sovereign  rank.  He  had  only  the 
germs  within  him  of  what  was  thereafter  to  expand  into 
moral  and  intellectual  greatness.  He  had  small  sympathy 
for  the  religious  reformation,  of  which  he  was  to  be  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  champions.  He  was  a  Catholic,  nomi- 
nally, and  in  outward  observance.  With  doctrines  he  troub- 
led hmself  but  little.  He  had  given  orders  to  enforce  con- 
formity to  the  ancient  Church,  not  with  bloodshed,  yet  with 
comparative  strictness,  in  his  principality  of  Orange.*  Be- 
yond the  compliance  with  rites  and  forms,  thought  indispen- 
sable in  those  days  to  a  personage  of  such  high  degree,  he 
did  not  occupy  himself  with  theology.  He  was  a  Catholic,  as 
Egmont  and  Horn,  Berlaymont  and  Mansfeld,  Montigny  and 
even  Brederode,  were  Catholic.  It  was  only  tanners,  dyers, 
and  apostate  priests  who  were  Protestants  at  that  day  in  the 
Netherlands.  His  determination  to  protect  a  multitude  of 
his  harmless  inferiors  from  horrible  deaths  did  not  proceed 
from  sympathy  with  their  religious  sentiments,  but  merely 
from  a  generous  and  manly  detestation  of  murder.  He  care- 
fully averted  his  mind  from  sacred  matters.  If  indeed  the 
seed  implanted  by  his  pious  parents  were  really  the  germ  of 
his  future  conversion  to  Protestantism,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  lay  dormant  a  long  time.  But  his  mind  was  in  other 
pursuits.  He  was  disposed  for  an  easy,  joyous,  luxurious, 
princely  life.  Banquets,  masquerades,  tournaments,  the 
chase,  interspersed  with  the  routine  of  official  duties,  civil  and 

Oorrcfp.  de  OnilUnme  le  Taoitanie  (Braxelles),  tome  i. ;  Apolo^ie  d'OruiM, 
1-64;  vender  Haer,  eap.  xt.  188,  aqq. — Oompare  StrftdA,  ii.  76>84;  BenUvoguo; 
Oaem  di  FiandnK  i.  6,  H ;  Hoofd»  i.  33 ;  Joft.  Monnii;  OoL  Anr.,  1-7 ;  Lerenab. 
Nederl.  Man.  et  Vr.,  tI.  172-179. 
1  ArebiTM  et  Comip.,  i.  303.* 
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military,  seemed  likely  to  fill  out  his  life.  His  hospitality, 
like  his  fortune,  was  almost  regal.  While  the  King  and  the 
foreign  envoys  were  still  in  the  Netherlands,  his  house,  the 
splendid  Nassau  palace  of  Brussels,  was  ever  open.  He  en- 
tertained for  the  monarch,  who  was,  or  who  imagined  himself 
to  be,  too  poor  to  discharge  his  own  duties  in  this  respect, 
but  he  entertained  at  his  own  expense.*  This  splendid 
household  was  still  continued.  Twenty-four  noblemen  and 
eighteen  pages  of  gentle  birth  officiated  regularly  in  his  fami- 
ly. His  establishment  was  on  so  extensive  a  scale  that  upon 
one  day  twenty-eight  master  cooks  were  dismissed,  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  family  expenses,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  princely  house  in  Germany  which  did  not  send 
cooks  to  learn  their  business  in  so  magnificent  a  kitchen.^ 
The  reputation  of  his  table  remained  undiminished  for  years. 
We  find  at  a  later  period,  that  Philip,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
the  nominal  reconciliations  which  took  place  several  times 
between  the  monarch  and  William  of  Orange,  wrote  that  his 
head  cook  being  dead,  he  begged  the  Prince  to  "make  him  a 
present  of  his  chief  cook,  Master  Herman,  who  was  under- 
stood to  very  skilful.^** 

In  this  hospitable  mansion,  the  feasting  continued  night 
and  day.  From  eariy  morning  till  noon,  the  breakfast-tables 
were  spread  with  wines  and  luxurious  viands  in  constant  suc- 
cession, to  all  comers  and  at  every  moment.*  The  dinner 
and  supper  were  daily  banquets  for  a  multitude  of  guests. 
The  highest  nobles  were  not  those  alone  who  were  entertain- 
ed. Men  of  lower  degree  were  welcomed  with  a  charming 
hospitality  which  made  them  feel  themselves  at  their  ease.* 
Contemporaries  of  all  pari;ies  unite  in  eulogizing  the  win- 
ning address  and  gentle  manners  of  the  Prince,  '^ever,^' 
says  a  most  bitter  Catholic  historian,  "did  an  arrogant  or  in- 
discreet word  fall  from  his  lips.  He,  upon  no  occasion,  mani- 
fested anger  to  his  servants,  however  much  they  might  be  in 
fault,  but  contented  himself  with  admonishing  them  gracious- 
ly, without  menace  or  insult.  He  had  a  gentle  and  agreeable 
tongue,  with  which  he  could  turn  all  the  gentlemen  at  court 
any  way  he  liked.    He  was  beloved  and  honored  by  the  whole 

1  Apologie,  26,  27.  *  Vander  Haer,  182. 

*  CorrMp.  de  Ouill.  le  Taoit  ii.  89.  *  Vander  Haer,  182. 

^  ''A  la  T^ritfi  o'estoit  an  personage  d'nne  merTeUIetiBe  vivaoit^  d'esprit,  lequol 
8ur  ions  antres  tenoit  table  magnifique,  oH  les  petitB  oompagnons  estoyent  antaat 
bienvenas  que  lea  grands." — Pontus  Payen  MS. 
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community.^  His  manner  was  graceful,  familiar,  caress- 
ing, and  yet  dignified.  He  had  the  good  breeding  which 
comes  from  the  heart,  refined  into  an  inexpressible  charm 
from  his  constant  intercourse,  almost  from  his  cradle,  with 
mankind  of  all  ranks. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  train  of  living  was  attended 
with  expense.  Moreover,  he  had  various  other  establish- 
ments in  town  and  country,  besides  his  ahnost  royal  residence 
in  Brussels.  He  was  ardently  fond  of  the  chase,  particularly 
of  the  knightly  sport  of  falconry.  In  the  country  he  "con- 
soled himself  by  taking  every  day  a  heron  in  the  clouds.^* 
His  falconers  alone  cost  him  annually  fifteen  hundred  florins, 
after  he  had  reduced  their  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.*  He  was  much  in  debt,  even  at  this  early  period  and 
with  his  princely  fortune.  "We  come  of  a  race,"  he  wrote 
carelessly  to  his  brother  Louis,  "who  are  somewhat  bad 
managers  in  our  young  days,  but  when  we  grow  older,  we  do 
better,  like  our  late  father:  sicut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc, 
et  semper  et  in  secula  seculorum.  My  greatest  difficulty," 
he  adds,  "as  usual,  is  on  account  of  the  falconers."* 

His  debts  already  amounted,  according  to  Granvelle's  state- 
ment, to  800,000  or  900,000  florins.*  He  had  embarrassed 
himself,  not  only  through  his  splendid  extravagance,  by 
which  all  the  world  about  him  were  made  to  partake  of  his 
wealth,  but  by  accepting  the  high  offices  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed.  When  general-in-chief  on  the  frontier,  his 
salary  was  three  hundred  florins  monthly;  "not  enough,"  as 
he  said,  "to  pay  the  servants  in  his  tent,"'  his  necessary  ex- 
penses being  twenty-five  hundred  florins,  as  appears  by  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife.^  His  embassy  to  carry  the  crown  to  Ferdi- 
nand, and  his  subsequent  residence  as  a  hostage  for  the  treaty 
in  Paris,  were  also  very  onerous,  and  he  received  no  salary; 
according  to  the  economical  system  in  this  respect  pursued 
by  Charles  and  Philip.  In  these  two  embassies  or  missions 
alone,  together  with  the  entertainments  offered  by  him  to  tho 
court  and  to  foreigners,  after  the  peace  at  Brussels,  the  Prince 
spent,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  1,500,000  florins."* 
He  was,  however,  although  deeply,  not  desperately  involved, 


1  Pontus  Pajen  MS. 

'  Letters  to  Oonnt  Loais  de  Nasian.    Arohires,  ete.,  i.  179. 

•  Arobires  et  Correepondaooe,  i.  196.  *  Ibid. 

•  Papien  d'  Etat,  vil.  51.    Archives,  etc.,  I.  38.  •  Apologie,  27, 

•  Arohires  et  Correspondanoe^  i.  16.  >  Apologie,  27. 
V.  I.-U 
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and  had  already  taken  active  measures  to  regulate  and  re- 
duce his  establishment.  His  revenues  were  vast,  both  in  his 
own  right  and  in  that  of  his  deceased  wife.  He  had  large 
claims  upon  the  royal  treasury  for  service  and  expenditure. 
He  had  besides  ample  sums  to  receive  from  the  ransoms  of 
the  prisoners  of  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines,  having  served 
in  both  campaigns.  The  amount  to  be  received  by  individu- 
als from  this  source  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
Count  Horn,  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  favored  in  the  vic- 
torious armies,  had  received  from  Leonor  d'Orleans,  Due  de 
Longueville,  a  ransom  of  eighty  thousand  crowns.^  The 
sum  due,  if  payment  were  enforced,  from  the  prisoners  as- 
signed to  Egmont,  Orange,  and  others,  must  have  been  very 
large.  Granvelle  estimated  the  whole  amount  at  two  mil- 
lions; adding,  characteristically,  "that  this  kind  of  specula- 
tion was  a  practice"  which  our  good  old  fathers,  lovers  of 
virtue,  would  not  have  found  laudable.*  In  this  the  church- 
man was  right,  but  he  might  have  added  th^it  the  ^lovers  of 
virtue"  would  have  found  it  as  little  "laudable"  for  ecclesi- 
astics to  dispose  of  the  sacred  offices  in  their  gift,  for  carpets, 
tapestry,  and  annual  payments  of  certain  per  centages  upon 
the  cure  of  souls.*  If  the  profits  respectively  gained  by 
military  and  clerical  speculators  in  that  day  should  be  com- 
pared, the  disadvantage  would  hardly  be  found  to  lie  with 
those  of  the  long  robe. 

Such,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  1560,  was  William  of 
Orange;  a  generous,  stately,  magnificent,  powerful  grandee. 
x\s  a  military  commander,  he  had  acquitted  himself  very 
creditably  of  highly  important  functions  at  an  early  age. 
Nevertheless  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  that  he  was 
of  a  timid  temperament.*  He  was  even  accused  of  having 
manifested  an  unseemly  panic  at  Philippeville,  and  of  having 
only  been  restrained  by  the  expostulations  of  his  officers, 
from  abandoning  both  that  fortress  and  Charlemont  to  Ad- 

1  '' de  Ran^ons  des  prisonniers  fran^ois,  prisonniers  prins  aux  bataalles  de 

St.  Quintin  et  Grayelingcs  qui  porterent  ^  une  infinite  des  deDierf,  entre  lesquels 
Hesrire  Leonor  d'OrleAOs  Dao  de  Longaeville  paia  oomptant  an  Compte  de 
Homes  quatre-yingt  mil  Esoua — pensex  maintenant  si  le  Compte  d'Bgmont  avoit 
•n  moyen  de  faire  sea  besoigDe?/' etc. — Pontus  Payen  MS. 

>  *' chose  ik  la  v^rit^  mal  s^ant^,  et  que  noi  bons  vienx  pdre«,  amatenn  de 

la  vertu,  n'eussent  trouv6  loaable.'' — Arohires  et  Correspondanoe,  i.  88. 

*  y.  Qachard,    Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.  snr  let  affaires  dot  Pays^Bat 
(Brnz.,  1848),  i.  318-320. 

*  " d'un  natarel  oraintif,  comme  il  avoit  souventes  fois  monttr€  dnrant  la 

gnerre  de  France." — Pontns  Payen  MS. 
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miral  Coligny,  who  had  made  his  appearance  in  the  neighbor- 
hood^ merely  at  the  head  of  a  reconnoitering  party.*  If  the 
story  were  true,  it  would  be  chiefly  important  as  indicating 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  one  of  the  many  historical 
characters^  originally  of  an  excitable  and  even  timorous  phys- 
ical organization,  whom  moral  courage  and  a  strong  will  have 
afterwards  converted  into  dauntless  heroes.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  was  destined  to  confront  open  danger  in  every  form, 
that  his  path  was  to  lead  through  perpetual  ambush,  yet  that 
his  cheerful  confidence  and  tranquil  courage  were  to  become 
not  only  unquestionable  but  proverbial.*  It  may  be  safely 
asserted,  however,  that  the  story  was  an  invention  to  be  class- 
ed with  those  fictions  which  made  him  the  murderer  of  his 
first  wife,  a  common  conspirator  against  Philip's  crown  and 
person,  and  a  crafty  malefactor  in  general,  without  a  single 
virtue.  It  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  terrible  Alva, 
who  lived  in  harness  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  was, 
so  late  as  at  this  period,  censured  for  timidity,  and  had  been 
accused  in  youth  of  flat  cowardice.*  He  despised  the  insinu- 
ation, which  for  him  had  no  meaning.  There  is  no  doubt, 
too,  that  caution  was  a  predominant  characteristic  of  the 
Prince.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  greatness.  At 
that  period,  perhaps  at  any  period,  he  would  have  been  in- 
capable of  such  brilliant  and  dashing  exploits  as  had  made 
the  name  of  Egmont  so  famous.  It  had  even  become  a  prov- 
erb, **the  counsel  of  Orange,  the  execution  of  Egmont,''* 
yet  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  how  far  this  physical 
promptness  which  had  been  so  felicitous  upon  the  battle-field 
was  likely  to  avail  the  hero  of  St.  Quentin  in  the  great  politi- 
cal combat  which  was  approaching. 

As  to  the  talents  of  the  Prince,  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion.  His  enemies  never  contested  the  subtlety  and 
breadth  of  his  intellect,  his  adroitness  and  capacity  in  con- 
ducting state  affairs,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the 
profoundness  of  his  views.  In  many  respects  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  surname  of  The  Silent,  like  many  similar  ap- 
pellations, was  a  misnomer.  William  of  Orange  was  neither 
"silent**  nor  "taciturn,**  yet  these  are  the  epithets  which  will 
be  forever  associated  with  the  name  of  a  man  who,  in  private. 


1  Pontns  Payen  MS. 

>  ''  Soevie  traoqniUns  in  nndU/'  wai  the  motto  often  engraved  npon  the  medali 
etmek  at  different  periodt  in  his  honor. 
•BadoraroMS.    Snriano  MS.  «  Pontni  Payen  MS. 
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was  the  most  affable,  cheerful,  and  delightful  of  companions, 
and  who  on  a  thousand  great  public  occasions  was  to  prove 
himself,  both  by  pen  and  by  speech,  the  most  eloquent  man 
of  his  age.  His  mental  accomplishments  were  considerable. 
He  had  studied  history  with  attention,  and  he  spoke  and 
wrote  with  facility  Latin,  French,  German,  Flemish,  and 
Spanish. 

The  man,  however,  in  whose  hands  the  administration  of 
the  Netherlands  was  in  reality  placed,  was  Anthony  Perrenot, 
then  Bishop  of  Arras,  soon  to  be  known  by  the  more  cele- 
brated title  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  He  was  the  chief  of  the 
Consulta,  or  secret  council  of  three,  by  whose  deliberations  the 
Duchess  Regent  was  to  be  governed.  His  father,  Nicholas 
Perrenot,  of  an  obscure  family  in  Burgundy,  had  been  long 
the  favorite  minister  and  man  of  business  to  the  Emperor 
('harles.  Anthony,  the  eldest  of  thirteen  children,  was  born 
in  1517.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  talents.  He 
studied  at  D61e,  Padua,  Paris,  and  Louvain.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  spoke  seven  languages  with  perfect  facility,  while 
his  acquaintance  with  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  was  con- 
sidered prodigious.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  became  a 
canon  of  Liege  Cathedral.  The  necessary  eight  quarters 
of  gentility  produced  upon  that  occasion  have  accordingly 
been  displayed  by  his  panegyrists  in  triumphant  refutation 
of  that  theory  which  gave  him  a  blacksmith  for  his  grand- 
father.* At  the  same  period,  although  he  had  not  reached 
the  requisite  age,  the  rich  bishopric  of  Arras  had  already  been 
prepared  for  him  by  his  father^s  care.  -  Three  years  after- 
wards, in  1543,  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  most  learned 
and  brilliant  harangue  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which 
display  he  so  much  charmed  the  Emperor,  that  he  created 
him  councillor  of  state.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  rendered 
the  unscrupulous  Charles  still  more  valuable  proofs  of  devo- 
tion and  dexterity  by  the  part  he  played  in  the  memorable 
imprisonment  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Saxon 
Dukes.  He  was  thereafter  constantly  employed  in  embassies 
and  other  offices  of  trust  and  profit. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  profound  and  varied  learning, 
nor  as  to  his  natural  quickness  and  dexterity.  He  was  ready 
witted,  smooth  and  fluent  of  tongue,  fertile  in  expedients, 
courageous,  resolute.    He  thoroughly  understood  the  art  of 

1  Bom  rEvesqne,  H^molree  poar  servir  &  rHistoire  dn  Cardinal  GranvaUa 
(Paris,  1763),  U.  146>293.--Compare  Strada,  U.  00. 
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managing  men,  particularly  his  superiors.  He  knew  how  to 
govern  under  the  appearance  of  obeying.  He  possessed  ex- 
quisite tact  in  appreciating  the  characters  of  those  far  above 
him  in  rank  and  beneath  him  in  intellect.  He  could  accom- 
modate himself  with  great  readiness  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
sovereigns.  He  was  a  chameleon  to  the  hand  which  fed  him. 
In  his  intercourse  with  the  King,  he  colored  himself,  as  it 
were,  with  the  King's  character.  He  was  not  himself,  but 
Philip;  not  the  sullen,  hesitating,  confused  Philip,  however, 
but  Philip  endowed  with  eloquence,  readiness,  facility.  The 
King  ever  found  himself  anticipated  with  the  most  delicate 
obsequiousness,  beheld  his  struggling  ideas  change  into  wing- 
ed words  without  ceasing  to  be  his  own.  No  flattery  could 
be  more  adroit.  The  bishop  accommodated  himself  to  the 
King's  epistolary  habits.  The  silver-tongued  and  ready  de- 
bater substituted  protocols  for  conversation,  in  deference  to 
a  monarch  who  could  not  speak.  He  corresponded  with 
Philip,  with  Margaret  of  Parma,  with  every  one.  He  wrote 
folios  to  the  Duchess  when  they  were  in  the  same  palace. 
He  would  write  letters  forty  pages  long  to  the  King,  and 
send  off  another  courier  on  the  same  day  with  two  or  three 
additional  despatches  of  identical  date.  Such  prolixity  en- 
chanted the  King,  whose  greediness  for  business  epistles  was 
insatiable.  The  painstaking  monarch  toiled,  pen  in  hand, 
after  his  wonderful  minister  in  vain.  Philip  was  only  fit  to 
be  the  bishop's  clerk;  yet  he  imagined  himself  to  be  the  di- 
recting and  governing  power.  He  scrawled  apostilles  in  the 
margins  to  prove  that  he  had  read  with  attention,  and  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  suggested  when  he  scarcely  even  com- 
prehended. The  bishop  gave  advice  and  issued  instructions 
when  he  seemed  to  be  only  receiving  them.  He  was  the  sub- 
stance while  he  affected  to  be  the  shadow.  These  tactics 
were  comparatively  easy  and  likely  to  be  triumphant,  so  long 
as  he  had  only  to  deal  with  inferior  intellects  like  those  of 
Philip  and  Margaret.  When  he  should  be  matched  against 
political  genius  and  lofty  character  combined,  it  was  possible 
that  his  resources  might  not  prove  so  all-sufficient. 

His  political  principles  were  sharply  defined  in  reality,  but 
smoothed  over  by  a  conventional  and  decorous  benevolence 
of  language,  which  deceived  vulgar  minds.  He  was  a  strict 
absolutist.  His  deference  to  arbitrary  power  was  profound 
and  slavish.  God  and  "the  master,''  as  he  always  called 
Philip,  he  professed  to  serve  with  equal  humility.    ^^Et  seems 
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to  me,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  of  this  epoch,  "that  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  slave  which  I  owe  to  your 
majesty,  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  so  firm  a  chain; — ^at  any 
rate,  I  shall  never  fail  to  struggle  for  that  end  with  sin- 
cerity."* 

As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  a  firm  opponent  of  the  na- 
tional rights  of  the  Netherlands,  however  artfully  he  dis- 
guised the  sharp  sword  of  violent  absolutism  under  a  garland 
of  flourishing  phraseology.  He  had  strenuously  warned 
Philip  against  assembling  the  States-general  before  his  de- 
parture for  the  sake  of  asking  them  for  supplies.  He  earnest- 
ly deprecated  allowing  the  constitutional  authorities  any  con- 
trol over  the  expenditures  of  the  government,  and  averred 
that  this  practice  under  the  Regent  Mary  had  been  the  cause 
of  endless  trouble.*  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  other 
rights  were  as  little  to  his  taste  as  the  claim  to  vote  the  sub- 
sidies, a  privilege  which  was  in  reality  indisputable.  Men 
who  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  provincial  constitutions 
were,  in  his  opinion,  mere  demagogues  and  hypocrites;  their 
only  motive  being  to  curry  favor  with  the  populace.  Yet 
these  charters  were,  after  all,  sufficiently  limited.  The  natu- 
ral rights  of  man  were  topics  which  had  never  been  broached. 
Man  had  only  natural  wrongs.  None  ventured  to  doubt  that 
sovereignty  was  heaven-born,  anointed  of  God.  The  rights 
of  the  Netherlands  were  special,  not  general;  plural,  not  sin- 
gular; liberties,  not  liberty;  "privileges,"  not  maxims.  They 
were  practical,  not  theoretical;  historical,  not  philosophical. 
Still,  such  as  they  were,  they  were  facts,  acquisitions.  They 
had  been  purchased  by  the  blood  and  toil  of  brave  ancestors; 
they  amounted — ^however  open  to  criticism  upon  broad  hu- 
manitarian grounds,  of  which  few  at  that  day  had  ever  dream- 
ed— ^to  a  solid,  substantial  dyke  against  the  arbitrary  power 
which  was  ever  chafing  and  fretting  to  destroy  its  barriers. 
No  men  were  more  subtle  or  more  diligent  in  corroding  the 
foundation  of  these  bulwarks  than  the  disciples  of  GranveUe. 
Yet  one  would  have  thought  it  possible  to  tolerate  an  amount 
of  practical  freedom  so  different  from  the  wild,  social  specu- 
lations which,  in  later  days,  have  made  both  tyrants  and  rea- 
sonable lovers  of  our  race  tremble  with  apprehension.    The 

^  "Y  jamaB  me  parecera que  bastaria  para  que  70  pnedo oumplir  eon  la obliga- 
eion  de  esolavo  en  que  me  ha  puesto  V.  M.  atando  me  eon  tan  firme  eatena;  i  lo 
menos  sd  qne  no  me  falta  ny  me  faltanX^-de  aeertar  en  las  oosaa  del  servioio  .  .  • 
eon  Umpiexa  7  amor/'  etc. — Papiers  d'Btat,  tI.  96. 

*  Papien  d'Etot,  vi.  27. 
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Netherlanders  claimed^  mainly,  the  right  to  vote  the  money 
which  was  demanded  in  such  enormous  profusion  from  their 
painfully-acquired  wealth;  they  were  also  unwilling  to  be 
burned  alive  if  they  objected  to  transubstantiation.  Gran- 
velle  was  most  distinctly  of  an  opposite  opinion  upon  both 
topics.  He  strenuously  deprecated  the  interference  of  the 
states  with  the  subsidies,  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the 
remorseless  edict  of  1650,  the  Emperor's  ordinance  of  blood 
and  fire,  was  re-enacted,  as  the  very  first  measure  of  Philip^s 
reign.^  Such  were  his  sentiments  as  to  national  and  popular 
rights  by  representation.  For  the  people  itself — "that  vile 
and  mischievous  animal  called  the  people'^' — ^as  he  expressed 
it,  he  entertained  a  cheerful  contempt. 

His  aptitude  for  managing  men  was  very  great;  his  capac- 
ity for  affairs  incontestable;  but  it  must  be  always  under- 
stood as  the  capacity  for  the  affairs  of  absolutism.  He  was  a 
clever,  scheming  politician,  an  adroit  manager;  it  remained 
to  be  seen  whethe*  he  had  a  claim  to  the  character  of  a  states- 
man. His  industry  was  enormous.  He  could  write  fifty  let- 
ters a  day  with  his  own  hand.  He  could  dictate  to  half  a 
dozen  amanuenses  at  once,  on  as  many  different  subjects,  in 
as  many  different  languages,  and  send  them  all  away  ex- 
hausted. 

He  was  already  rich.  His  income  from  his  see  and  other 
livings  was  estimated,  in  1557,  at  ten  thousand  dollars;  his 
property  in  ready  money,  "furniture,  tapestry,  and  the  like," 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars."  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  as  compared  with  our  times,  these  sums  repre- 
sent a  revenue  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  a  capital  of  two 
millions  and  a  half  in  addition,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  prelate  had  at  least  made  a  good  beginning.  Besides  his 
regular  income,  moreover,  he  had  handsome  receipts  from 
that  simony  which  was  reduced  to  a  system,  and  which  gave 
him  a  liberal  profit,  generally  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity, 
upon  every  benefice  which  he  conferred.  He  was,  however, 
by  no  means  satisfied.  His  appetite  was  as  boundless  as  the 
sea;  he  was  still  a  shameless  mendicant  of  pecuniary  favors 

>  Papieri  d'BUt,  U.  478,  479. 

*  << tftn  rain  ftnimal  eomo  m  el  pneblo."— Papiers  d'Btat,  vil.  967. 

S'^VirehonoratamenU—Upnofare,  bavendo  tra  Tentrata  temporale  ehi  se 
ritrora  nelle  Borgog^a  e  quelle  deUe  resoorado  et  altri  benefity  pia  di  ^  Mvdi 
di  entiata,  e  tra  gioje,  argento,  tappenerie  eon  altri  mobUi  e  denari  oontaaU  pin 
di  £  londi,  et «  opinione  di  ginditioai  ebe  rinieira  Cardinale,"  ete.— Badoraio  MS. 
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and  lucrative  offices.  Already,  in  1552,  the  Emperor  had 
roundly  rebuked  his  greediness.  "As  to  what  3'ou  say  of  get- 
ting no  'merced'  nor  *ayuda  de  costa,'  said  he,  "  'tis  merced 
and  ayuda  de  costa  quite  sufficient,  when  one  has  fat  bene- 
fices, pensions,  and  salaries,  with  which  a  man  might  manage 
to  support  himself.^  The  bishop,  however,  was  not  easily 
abashed,  and  he  was  at  the  epoch  which  now  occupies  us, 
earnestly  and  successfully  soliciting  from  Philip  the  lucrative 
abbey  of  Saint  Armand.  Not  that  he  would  have  accepted 
this  preferment,  "could  the  abbey  have  been  annexed  to  any 
of  the  new  bishoprics;"^  on  the  contrary,  he  asured  the  ICing 
that  "to  carry  out  so  holy  a  work  as  the  erection  of  those 
new  sees,  he  would  willingly  have  contributed  even  out  of 
his  own  miserable  pittance."®  It  not  being  considered  expe- 
dient to  confiscate  the  abbey  to  any  particular  bishop,  Philip 
accordingly  presented  it  to  the  prelate  of  Arras,  together 
with  a  handsome  sum  of  money  in  the  shape  of  an  "ayuda  de 
costa"  beside.  The  thrifty  bishop,  who  foresaw  the  advent 
of  troublous  times  in  the  Netherlands,  however,  took  care  in 
the  letters  by  which  he  sent  his  thanks,  to  instruct  the  King 
to  secure  the  money  upon  crown  property  in  Arragon,  Na- 
ples, and  Sicily,  as  matters  in  the  provinces  were  beginning 
to  look  very  precarious.* 

Such,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Duchess  Margaret's  ad- 
ministration, were  the  characters  and  the  previous  histories 
of  the  persons  into  whose  hands  the  Netherlands  were  en- 
trusted. None  of  them  have  been  prejudged.  We  have  con- 
tented ourselves  with  stating  the  facts  with  regard  to  all,  up 
to  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived.  Their  characters 
have  been  sketched,  not  according  to  subsequent  develop- 
ments, but  as  they  appeared  at  the  opening  of  this  important 
epoch. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  offered  many 
sharp  contrasts,  and  revealed  many  sources  of  future  trouble. 

The  aristocracy  of  the  Netherlands  was  excessively  extrava- 
gant, dissipated,  and  already  considerably  embarrassed  in  cir- 
cumstances. It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
Philip  to  confer  high  offices,  civil,  military,  ana  diplomatic, 
upon  the  leading  nobles,  by  which  enormous  expenses  were 

»  Groen  v.  Prinsterer.    Archives,  eto,  i.  189.* 
«  Papiers  d'  Etet,  vi.  81. 

'  " mas  que  de  la  miseria  que  70  tengo  holgaria  qne  se  tomaise  para 

oumpHmento  de  tan  aancta  obra."--Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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entailed  upon  them,  without  any  corresponding  salaries. 
The  case  of  Orange  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  there 
were  many  other  nobles  less  able  to  afford  the  expense,  who 
had  been  indulged  with  these  ruinous  honors.  During  tho 
war,  there  had  been,  however,  many  chances  of  bettering 
broken  fortunes.  Victory  brought  immense  prizes  to  the 
leading  officers.  The  ransoms  of  so  many  illustrious  prison- 
ers as  had  graced  the  triumphs  of  Saint  Quentin  and  Grave- 
lines  had  been  extremely  profitable.  These  sources  of  wealth 
had  now  been  cut  off;  yet,  on  the  departure  of  the  King 
from  the  Netherlands,  the  luxury  increased  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing. "Instead  of  one  court,"  said  a  contemporary,  "you 
would  have  said  that  there  were  fifty."^  Nothing  could  be 
more  sumptuous  than  the  modes  of  life  in  Brussels.  The 
household  of  Orange  has  been  already  painted.  That  of  Eg- 
mont  was  almost  as  magnificent.  A  rivalry  in  hospitality 
and  in  display  began  among  the  highest  nobles,  and  extended 
to  those  less  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  contest. 
During  the  war  there  had  been  the  valiant  emulation  of  the 
battle-field;  gentlemen  had  vied  with  each  other  how  best 
to  illustrate  an  ancient  name  with  deeds  of  desperate  valor, 
to  repair  the  fortunes  of  a  ruined  house  with  the  spoils  of  war. 
They  now  sought  to  surpass  each  other  in  splendid  extrava- 
gance. It  was  an  eager  competition  who  should  build  the 
stateliest  palaces,  have  the  greatest  number  of  noble  pages 
and  gentlemen  in  waiting,  the  most  gorgeous  liveries,  the 
most  hospitable  tables,  the  most  scientific  cooks.  There  was, 
also,  much  depravity  as  well  as  extravagance.  The  morals 
of  high  society  were  loose.  Gaming  was  practised  to  a  fright- 
ful extent.  Drunkenness  was  a  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  higher  classes.  Even  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself,  at 
this  period,  although  never  addicted  to  habitual  excess,  was 
extremely  convivial  in  his  tastes,  tolerating  scenes  and  com- 
panions, not  likely  at  a  later  day  to  find  much  favor  in  his 
sight,  ^^e  kept  Saint  Martin's  joyously,"  he  wrote,  at  about 
this  period,  to  his  brother,  "and  in  the  most  jovial  company. 
Brederode  was  one  day  in  such  a  state  that  I  thought  he 
would  certainly  die,  but  he  has  now  got  over  it.*'*  Count 
Brederode,  soon  afterwards  to  become  so  conspicuous  in  the 
early  scenes  of  the  revolt,  was,  in  truth,  most  notorious  for 
his  performances  in  these  banqueting  scenes.    He  appeared 


^  Poniot  Pajen  MS.  *  Arehirec  et  CorresponduiM,  1. 186. 
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to  have  vowed  as  uncompromising  hostility  to  cold  water  as 
to  the  inquisition,  and  always  denounced  both  with  the  same 
fierce  and  ludicrous  vehemence.  Their  constant  connection 
with  Germany  at  that  period  did  not  improve  the  sobriety 
of  the  Netherlands'  nobles.  The  aristocracy  of  that  country, 
as  is  well  known,  were  most  "potent  at  potting."  "When  the 
German  finds  himself  sober,"  said  the  bitter  Badovaro,  "he 
believes  himself  to  be  ill."  Gladly,  since  the  peace,  they  had 
welcomed  the  opportunities  afforded  for  many  a  deep  carouse 
with  their  Netherlands  cousins.  The  approaching  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  Saxon  princess — an  episode 
which  will  soon  engage  our  attention — ^gave  rise  to  tremen- 
dous orgies.  Count  Schwartzburg,  the  Prince's  brother-in- 
law,  and  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  marriage,  found  many 
occasions  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  harmony  between  the 
countries  by  indulgence  of  these  common  tastes.  "I  have 
had  many  princes  and  counts  at  my  table,"  he  wrote  to 
Orange,  "where  a  good  deal  more  was  drunk  than  eaten.  The 
Rhinegrave's  brother  fell  down  dead  after  drinking  too  much 
malvoisie;  but  we  have  had  him  balsamed  and  sent  home  to 
his  family."^ 

These  disorders  among  the  higher  ranks  were  in  reality  so 
extensive  as  to  justify  the  biting  remark  of  the  Venetian: 
The  gentlemen  intoxicate  themselves  every  day,"  said  he, 
and  the  ladies  also;  but  much  less  than  the  men."*  His  re- 
marks as  to  the  morality,  in  other  respects,  of  both  sexes  were 
equally  sweeping,  and  not  more  complimentary. 

If  these  were  the  characteristics  of  the  most  distinguished 
society,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  were  reproduced  with 
more  or  less  intensity  throughout  all  the  more  remote  but 
concentric  circles  of  life,  as  far  as  the  seductive  splendor  of 
the  court  could  radiate.  The  lesser  nobles  emulated  the 
grandees,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  splendid  establish- 
ments, banquets,  masquerades,  and  equipages.  The  natural 
consequences  of  such  extravagance  followed.  Their  estates 
were  mortgaged,  deeply  and  more  deeply;  then,  after  a  few 
years,  sold  to  the  merchants,  or  rich  advocates  and  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  robe,  to  whom  they  had  been  pledged.  The 
more  closely  ruin  stared  the  victims  in  the  face,  the  more 
heedlessly  did  they  plunge  into  excesses.     "Such  were  the  cir- 

1  ArohiTM  et  Correspondanoe,  i.  93. 

'  " ma  nel  bere  I'imbriaeoiio  ogni  giomo,  et  le  donne  anoon,  ma  molto 

mono  degU  nomini,"  «to. 
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cumstances/*  moralizes  a  Catholic  writer,  "to  which,  at  an 
earlier  period,  the  affairs  of  Catiline,  Cethegus,  Lentnlus,  and 
others  of  that  faction  had  been  reduced,  when  they  undertook 
to  overthrow  the  Boman  republic/**  Many  of  the  nobles  be- 
ing thus  embarrassed,  and  some  even  desperate,  in  their  con- 
dition, it  was  thought  that  they  were  desirous  of  creating  dis- 
turbances in  the  commonwealth,  that  the  payment  of  just 
debts  might  be  avoided,  that  their  mortgaged  lands  might  be 
wrested  by  main  force  from  the  low-bom  individuals  who  had 
become  possessed  of  them,  that,  in  particular,  the  rich  abbey 
lands  held  by  idle  priests  might  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
impoverished  gentlemen  who  could  -turn  them  to  so  much  bet- 
ter account.*  It  is  quite  probable  that  interested  motives 
such  as  these  were  not  entirely  inactive  among  a  compara- 
tively small  class  of  gentlemen.  The  religious  reformation  in 
every  land  of  Europe  derived  a  portion  of  its  strength  from  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  to  potentates  and  great  nobles  for 
helping  themselves  to  Church  property.  No  doubt  many 
Netherlanders  thought  that  their  fortunes  might  be  improved 
at  the  expense  of  the  monks,  and  for  the  benefit  of  religion. 
Even  without  apostasy  from  the  mother  Church,  they  looked 
with  longing  eyes  on  the  wealth  of  her  favored  and  indolent 
children.  They  thought  that  the  King  would  do  well  to 
carve  a  round  number  of  handsome  military  commanderies 
out  of  the  abbey  lands,  whose  possessors  should  be  bound  to 
military  service  after  the  ancient  manner  of  fiefs,  so  that  a 
splendid  cavalry,  headed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
should  be  ever  ready  to  mount  and  ride  at  the  royal  pleasure, 
in  place  of  a  horde  of  lazy  epicureans,  telling  beads  and  in- 
dulging themselves  in  luxurious  vice.* 

Such  views  were  entertained;  such  language  often  held. 
These  circumstances  and  sentiments  had  their  influence 
among  the  causes  which  produced  the  great  revolt  now  im- 
pending. Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  exaggerate 
that  influence.  It  is  a  prodigious  mistake  to  refer  this  great 
historical  event  to  sources  so  insufficient  as  the  ambition  of  a 

1  Pontiis  Pftyen  MS.  *  Ibid. 

'  " ne  tenoient  aiitT«f  propoa  &  table  qae  de  reformer  TesUt,  eoelesiMtiqae, 

■igoamment  lee  riohee  abbeyes,  foayoir  toqs  eoovienty  lear  ostaot  lei  gmndi 
bieoa  ooi  ettoyent  oante,  si  qa'ils  disoyent,  de  lear  maavaise  vie  et  les  eriger  en 
eroitadee  que  Ton  poldroit  eonferer  i  nne  infinite  dei  paiiTrea  gentilhoinines,  qui 
•eraient  tenni  de  faire  Mrrioe  ...  an  lien  d'nng  taa  de  faineaae  rivana  i  Tepi- 
enrienne,  Ton  auroit  to^joars  nne  belle  oaTallerie  i  la  main  ...  an  profflot  da 
Boy  et  aoalagement  dn  pays/'  ete.,  ete. — Pontna  Payen  MS. 
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few  great  nobles,  and  the  embarrassments  of  a  larger  number 
of  needy  gentlemen.  The  Netherlands  revolt  was  not  an  aris- 
tocratic, but  a  popular,  although  certainly  not  a  democratic 
movement.  It  was  a  great  episode — the  longest,  the  darkest, 
the  bloodiest,  the  most  important  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
religious  reformation  in  Europe.  The  nobles  so  conspicuous 
upon  the  surface  at  the  outbreak,  only  drifted  before  a  storm 
which  they  neither  caused  nor  controlled.  Even  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  sagacious  were  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
surge  of  great  events,  which,  as  they  rolled  more  and  more 
tumultuously  around  them,  seemed  to  become  both  irresistible 
and  unfathomable. 

For  the  state  of  the  people  was  very  different  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  aristocracy.  The  period  of  mart3rrdom  had  lasted 
long  and  was  to  last  longer;  but  there  were  symptoms  that  it 
might  one  day  be  succeeded  by  a  more  active  stage  of  popular 
disease.  The  tumults  of  the  Netherlands  were  long  in  ripen- 
ing; when  the  final  outbreak  came  it  would  have  been  more 
philosophical  to  enquire,  not  why  it  had  occurred,  but  how  it 
could  have  been  so  long  postponed.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles,  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  advancing  steadily 
in  strength  as  the  once  omnipotent  Emperor  lapsed  into  de- 
crepitude. That  extraordinary  century  had  not  dawned  upon 
the  earth  only  to  increase  the  strength  of  absolutism  and  su- 
perstition. The  new  world  had  not  been  discovered,  the  an- 
cient world  reconquered,  the  printing-press  perfected,  only 
that  the  inquisition  might  reign  undisturbed  over  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  earth,  and  chartered  hypocrisy  fatten  upon  its 
richest  lands.  It  was  impossible  that  the  most  energetic  and 
quick-witted  people  of  Europe  should  not  feel  sympathy  with 
the  great  effort  made  by  Christendom  to  shake  off  the  incubus 
which  had  so  long  paralyzed  her  hands  and  brain.  In  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  attachment  to  Home  had  never  been 
intense,  where  in  the  old  times,  the  Bishops  of  Utrecht  had 
been  rather  Ghibelline  than  Guelph,  where  all  the  earlier 
pects  of  dissenters — Waldenses,  Lollards,  Hussites — ^had 
found  numerous  converts  and  thousands  of  martyrs,  it  was 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  response  from  the  popular 
heart  to  the  deeper  agitation  which  now  reached  to  the  very 
core  of  Christendom.  In  those  provinces,  so  industrious  and 
energetic,  the  disgust  was  likely  to  be  most  easily  awakened 
for  a  system  under  which  so  many  friars  battened  in  luxury 
upon  the  toil  of  others,  contributing  nothing  to  the  taxation. 
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nor  to  the  military  defence  of  the  country,  exercising  no  pro- 
ductive avocation,  except  their  trade  in  indulgences,  and 
squandering  in  taverns  and  brothels  the  annual  sums  derived 
from  their  traffic  in  licenses  to  commit  murder,  incest,  and 
every  other  crime  known  to  humanity. 

•  The  people  were  numerous,  industrious,  accustomed  for 
centuries  to  a  state  of  comparative  civil  freedom,  and  to  a 
lively  foreign  trade,  by  which  their  minds  were  saved  from 
the  stagnation  of  bigotry.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
begin  to  generalize,  and  to  pass  from  the  concrete  images  pre- 
sented them  in  the  Flemish  monasteries  to  the  abstract  char- 
acter of  Rome  itself.  The  Flemish,  above  all  their  other  qual- 
ities, were  a  commercial  nation.  Commerce  was  the  mother 
of  their  freedom,  so  far  as  they  had  acquired  it,  in  civil  mat- 
ters. It  was  struggling  to  give  birth  to  a  larger  liberty,  to 
freedom  of  conscience.  The  provinces  were  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  Europe.  The  blood  of  a  world-wide  traffic  was 
daily  coursing  through  the  thousand  arteries  of  that  water- 
inwoven  territory.  There  was  a  mutual  exchange  between 
the  Netherlands  and  all  the  world;  and  ideas  were  as  liberally 
interchanged  as  goods.  Truth  was  imported  as  freely  as  less 
precious  merchandise.  The  psalms  of  Marot  were  as  current 
as  the  drugs  of  Mqlucca  or  the  diamonds  of  Borneo.  The 
prohibitory  measures  of  a  despotic  government  could  not  an- 
nihilate this  intellectual  trade,  nor  could  bigotry  devise  an 
effective  quarantine  to  exclude  the  religious  pest  which  lurked 
in  every  bale  of  merchandise,  and  was  wafted  on  every  breeze 
from  East  and  West. 

The  edicts  of  the  Emperor  had  been  endured,  but  not  ac- 
cepted. The  horrible  persecution  under  which  so  many  thou- 
sands had  sunk  had  produced  its  inevitable  result.  Fertilized 
by  all  this  innocent  blood,  the  soil  of  the  Netherlands  became 
as  a  watered  garden,  in  which  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  was 
to  flourish  perennially.  The  scaffold  had  its  daily  victims, 
but  did  not  make  a  single  convert.  The  statistics  of  these 
crimes  will  perhaps  never  be  accurately  adjusted,  nor  will  it 
be  ascertained  whether  the  famous  estimate  of  Orotius  was  an 
exaggerated  or  an  inadequate  calculation.  Those  who  love 
horrible  details  may  find  ample  material.  The  chronicles  con- 
tain the  lists  of  these  obscure  martyrs;  but  their  names, 
hardly  pronounced  in  their  life-time,  sound  barlwirously  in 
our  ears,  and  will  never  ring  through  the  trumpet  of  fame. 
Yet  they  were  men  who  dared  and  suffered  as  much  as  men 
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can  dare  and  suffer  in  this  world,  and  for  the  noblest  cause 
which  can  inspire  humanity.  Fanatics  they  certainly  were 
not,  if  fanaticism  consists  in  show,  without  corresponding 
substance.  For  them  all  was  terrible  reality.  The  Emperor 
and  his  edicts  were  realities^  the  axe,  the  stake  were  realities, 
and  the  heroism  with  which  men  took  each  other  by  the  hand 
and  walked  into  the  flames,  or  with  which  women  sang  a  song 
of  triumph  while  the  grave-digger  was  shovelling  the  earth 
upon  their  living  faces,  was  a  reality  also. 

Thus,  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  were  already  pervaded, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  with  the  expand- 
ing spirit  of  religious  reformation.  It  was  inevitable  that 
sooner  or  later  an  explosion  was  to  arrive.  They  were  placed 
between  two  great  countries^  where  the  new  principles  had 
already  taken  root.  The  Lutheranism  of  Germany  and  the 
Calvinism  of  France  had  each  its  share  in  producing  the 
Netherland  revolt,  but  a  mistake  is  perhaps  often  made  in  es- 
timating the  relative  proportion  of  these  several  influences. 
The  Eeformation  first  entered  the  provinces,  not  through  the 
Augsburg^  but  the  Huguenot  gate.  The  fiery  field-preachers 
from  the  south  of  France  first  inflamed  the  excitable  hearts 
of  the  kindred  population  of  the  south-western  Netherlands. 
The  Walloons  were  the  first  to  rebel  against  and  the  first  to 
reconcile  themselves  with  papal  Rome,  exactly  as  their  Celtic 
ancestors,  fifteen  centuries  earlier,  had  been  foremost  in  the 
revolt  against  imperial  Rome,  and  precipitate  in  their  submis- 
sion to  her  overshadowing  power.  The  Batavians,  slower  to 
be  moved  but  more  steadfast,  retained  the  impulse  which  they 
received  from  the  same  source  which  was  already  agitating 
their  "Welsh^^  compatriots.  There  were  already  French 
preachers  at  Valenciennes  and  Tournay,  to  be  followed,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  see,  by  many  others.  Without  under- 
valuing the  influence  of  the  German  Churches,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  garrison-preaching  of  the  German  military  chap- 
lains in  the  Netherlands,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
early  Reformers  of  the  provinces  were  mainly  Huguenots  in 
their  belief.  The  Dutch  Church  became,  accordingly,  not 
Lutheran,  but  Calvinistic,  and  the  founder  of  the  common- 
wealth hardly  ceased  to  be  a  nominal  Catholic  before  he  be- 
came an  adherent  to  the  same  creed. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  more  natural  to  regard  the  great 
movement,  psychologically  speaking,  as  a  whole,  whether  it 
revealed  itself  in  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,Englan(1, 
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or  Scotland.  The  policy  of  governments,  national  character, 
indiyidual  interests,  and  other  collateral  circumstances,  modi- 
fied the  result;  but  the  great  cause  was  the  same;  the  source 
of  all  the  movements  was  elemental,  natural,  and  single.  The 
Reformation  in  Germany  had  been  adjourned  for  half  a  cen- 
tury by  the  Augsburg  religious  peace,  just  concluded.  It  was 
h.eld  in  suspense  in  France  through  the  Macchiavellian  policy 
which  Catharine  de  Medici  had  just  adopted,  and  was  for  sev- 
eral years  to  prosecute^  of  balancing  one  party  against  the 
other,  so  as  to  neutralize  all  power  but  her  own.  The  great 
contest  was  accordingly  transferred  to  the  Netherlands,  to  be 
fought  out  for  the  rest  of  the  century,  while  the  whole  of 
Christendom  were  to  look  anxiously  for  the  result.  From  the 
East  and  from  the  West  the  clouds  rolled  away,  leaving  a  com- 
paratively bright  and  peaceful  atmosphere,  only  that  they 
might  concentrate  themselves  with  portentous  blackness  over 
the  devoted  soil  of  the  Netherlands.  In  Germany,  the  princes, 
not  the  people,  had  conquered  Bome,  and  to  the  princes,  not 
the  people,  were  secured  the  benefits  of  the  victory — the 
spoils  of  churches,  and  the  right  to  worship  according  to  con- 
science. The  people  had  the  right  to  conform  to  their  ruler's 
creeds  or  to  depart  from  his  land.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  the  princes  being  Bef  ormers,  a  Istge  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation had  acquired  the  privilege  for  their  own  generation 
and  that  of  their  children  to  practise  that  religion  which  they 
actually  approved.  This  was  a  fact,  and  a  more  comfortable 
one  than  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  what  they  con- 
sidered wicked  idolatry  and  the  stake — ^the  only  election  left 
to  their  Netherland  brethren.  In  France,  the  accidental 
splinter  from  Montgomery's  lance  had  deferred  the  Hugue- 
not massacre  for  a  dozen  years.  During  the  period  in  which 
the  Queen  Regent  was  resolved  to  play  her  fast  and  loose 
policy,  all  the  persuasion  of  Philip  and  the  arts  of  Alva  were 
powerless  to  induce  her  to  carry  out  the  scheme  which  Henry 
had  revealed  to  Orange  in  the  forest  of  Yincennes.  When  the 
crime  came  at  last,  it  was  as  blundering  as  it  was  bloody;  at 
once  premeditated  and  accidental;  the  isolated  execution  of 
an  interregal  conspiracy,  existing  for  half  a  generation,  yet 
exploding  without  concert;  a  wholesale  massacre,  but  a  piece- 
meal plot. 

The  aristocracy  and  the  masses  being  thus,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  in  this  agitated  and  dangerous  condition,  what  were 
the  measures  of  the  government? 
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The  edict  of  1550  liad  been  re-enacted  immediately  after 
Philip's  accession  to  sovereigntj.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
reader  should  be  made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading 
provisions  of  this  famous  document,  thus  laid  down  above  all 
the  constitutions  as  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  A  few  plain 
facts,  entirely  without  rhetorical  varnish,  will  prove  more  im- 
pressive in  this  case  than  superfluous  declamation.  The 
American  will  judge  whether  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Laud 
and  Charles  upon  his  Puritan  ancestors  were  the  severest 
which  a  people  has  had  to  undergo,  and  whether  the  Dutch 
Republic  does  not  track  its  source  to  the  same  high,  religious 
origin  as  that  of  our  own  commonwealth. 

"No  one,"  said  the  edict,^  "shall  print,  write,  copy,  keep, 
conceal,  sell,  buy  or  give  in  churches,  streets,  or  other  places, 
any  book  or  writing  made  by  Martin  Luther,  John  Ecolam- 
padius,  TJlrich  Zwinglius,  Martin  Bucer,  John  Calvin,  or 
other  heretics  reprobated  by  the  Holy  Church;  *  ♦  ♦  nor 
break,  or  otherwise  injure  the  images  of  the  holy  virgin  or 
canonized  saints;  ♦  *  *  nor  in  his  house  hold  conventicles, 
or  illegal  gatherings,  or  be  present  at  any  such  in  which  the 
adherents  of  the  above-mentioned  heretics  teach,  baptize,  and 
form  conspiracies  against  the  Holy  Church  and  the  general 
welfare.  *  *  ♦  Moreover,  we  forbid,"  continues  the  edict,  in 
name  of  the  sovereign,  "all  lay  persons  to  converse  or  dispute 
concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  openly  or  secretly,  especially 
on  any  doubtful  or  diflicult  matters,  or  to  read,  teach,  or  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures,  unless  they  have  duly  studied  theology 
and  been  approved  by  some  renowned  university;  ♦  *  *  or 
to  preach  secretly,  or  openly,  or  to  entertain  any  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  above-mentioned  heretics;  *  *  *  on  pain,  should 
any  one  be  found  to  have  contravened  any  of  the  points 
above-mentioned,  as  perturbators  of  our  state  and  of  the  gen- 
eral quiet,  to  be  punished  in  the  following  manner."  And 
how  were  they  to  be  punished?  What  was  the  penalty  in- 
flicted upon  a  man  or  woman  who  owned  a  hymn-book,  or 
who  hazarded  the  opinion  in  private,  that  Luther  was  not 
quite  wrong  in  doubting  the  power  of  a  monk  to  sell  for 
money  the  license  to  commit  murder  or  incest;  or  upon  the 
parent,  not  being  a  Roman  Catholic  doctor  of  divinity,  who 
should  read  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  his  children  in 
his  own  parlor  or  shop?    How  were  crimes  like  these  to  be 

1  Th«  text  of  th«  ediot  ii  girai  by  Bor,  1.  7-12. 
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yisited  upon  the  transgressor?  Was  it  by  reprimand,  fine, 
imprisonment,  banishment,  or  by  branding  on  the  forehead, 
by  the  cropping  of  the  ears  or  the  slitting  of  nostrils,  as  was 
practised  upon  the  Puritan  fathers  of  New  England  for  tJieir 
nonconformity?  It  was  by  a  sharper  chastisement  than  any 
of  these  methods.  The  Puritan  fathers  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic had  to  struggle  against  a  darker  doom.  The  edict  went 
on  to  provide — 

"That  such  perturbators  of  the  general  quiet  are  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, to  wit:  the  men  with  the  sword  and  the  women  to 
be  buried  alive,  if  they  do  not  persist  in  their  errors;  if  they 
do  persist  in  them,  then  they  are  to  be  executed  with  fire;  all 
their  property  in  both  cases  being  confiscated  to  the  crown.'* 

Thus,  the  clemency  of  the  sovereign  permitted  the  repent- 
ant heretic  to  be  beheaded  or  buried  alive,  instead  of  being 
burned. 

The  edict  further  provided  against  all  misprision  of  heresy 
by  making  those  who  failed  to  betray  the  suspected  liable  to 
the  same  punishment  as  if  suspected  or  convicted  themselves: 
"we  forbid,"  said  the  decree,  "all  persons  to  lodge,  entertain, 
furnish  with  food,  fire,  or  clothing,  or  otherwise  to  favor  any 
one  holden  or  notoriously  suspected  of  being  a  heretic;  ♦  *  * 
and  any  one  failing  to  denounce  any  such  we  ordain  shall  be 
liable  to  the  above-mentioned  punishments." 

The  edict  went  on  to  provide,  "that  if  any  person,  being 
not  convicted  of  heresy  or  erroi^  but  greatly  suspected 
thereof,  and  therefore  condemned  by  the  spiritual  judge  to  ab- 
jure such  heresy,  or  by  the  secular  magistrate  to  make  public 
fine  and  reparation,  shall  again  become  suspected  or  tainted 
with  heresy — although  it  should  not  appear  that  he  has  contra- 
vened or  violated  any  one  of  our  above-mentioned  commands — 
nevertheless,  we  do  will  and  ordain  that  such  person  shall  be 
considered  as  relapsed,  and,  as  such,  be  punished  with  loss  of 
life  and  property,  without  any  hope  of  moderation  or  mitiga- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  penalties." 

Furthermore,  it  was  decreed,  that  "the  spiritual  judges,  de- 
siring to  proceed  against  any  one  for  the  crime  of  heresy, 
shall  request  any  of  our  sovereign  courts  or  provincial  coun- 
cils to  appoint  any  of  their  college,  or  such  other  adjunct  as 
the  council  shall  select,  to  preside  over  the  proceedings  to  be 
instituted  against  the  suspected.  All  who  know  of  any  per- 
son tainted  with  heresy  are  required  to  denounce  and  give 
them  up  to  all  judges^  ofGlcers  of  the  bishops,  or  others  having 

V.  L— ift. 
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authority  on  the  premises,  on  pain  of  being  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  the  judge.  Likewise,  all  shall  be 
obliged,  who  know  of  any  place  where  such  heretics  kee]) 
themselves,  to  declare  them  to  the  authorities,  on  pain  of  be- 
ing held  as  accomplices,  and  punished  as  such  heretics  them- 
selves would  be  if  apprehended." 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  number  of  arrests  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  most  ignoble,  but  not  the  least  powerful  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature,  it  was  ordained  ^Hhat  the  informer,  in 
case  of  conviction,  should  be  entitled  to  one-half  the  property 
of  the  accused,  if  not  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  Flem- 
ish; if  more,  then  ten  per  cent,  of  all  such  excess.'^ 

Treachery  to  one's  friends  was  encouraged  by  the  provision, 
'^that  if  any  man  being  present  at  any  secret  conventicle,  shall 
afterwards  come  forward  and  betray  his  fellow-members  of 
the  congregation,  he  shall  receive  full  pardon." 

In  order  that  neither  the  good  people  of  the  Netherlands, 
nor  the  judges  and  inquisitors  should  delude  themselves  with 
the  notion  that  these  fanatic  decrees  were  only  intended  to 
inspire  terror,  not  for  practical  execution,  the  sovereign  con- 
tinued to  ordain — "to  the  end  that  the  judges  and  officers 
may  have  no  reason,  under  pretext  that  the  penalties  are  too 
great  and  heavy  and  only  devised  to  terrify  delinquents,  to 
punish  them  less  severely  than  they  deserve — ^that  the  cul- 
prits be  really  punished  by  the  penalties  above  declared;  for- 
bidding all  judges  to  aldr  or  moderate  the  penalties  in  any 
manner — forbidding  any  one,  of  whatsoever  condition,  to  ask 
of  U8y  or  of  any  one  having  authority,  to  grant  pardon,  or  to 
present  any  petition  in  favor  of  such  heretics,  exiles,  or  fugi- 
tives, on  penalty  of  being  declared  forever  incapable  of  civil 
and  military  office,  and  of  being  arbitrarily  punished  besides." 

Such  were  the  leading  provisions  of  this  famous  edict,  orig- 
inally promulgated  in  1550  as  a  recapitulation  and  condensa- 
tion of  all  the  previous  ordinances  of  the  Emperor  upon  re- 
ligious subjects.  By  its  style  and  title  it  was  a  perpetual 
edict,  and  according  to  one  of  its  clauses,  was  to  be  published 
forever,  once  in  every  six  months,  in  every  city  and  village  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  had  been  promulgated  at  Augsburg, 
where  the  Emperor  was  holding  a  diet,  upon  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember. Its  severity  had  so  appalled  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Hungary,  that  she  had  made  a  journey  to  Augsburg  expressly 
to  procure  a  mitigation  of  some  of  its  provisions.^    The  prin- 

1  Viglii  Epist.  ad  diyeraoi  oxlviii.    Braadt.    Historic  der  Reformatie  in  en 
omtroit  d«  KedwlaadoB  (Amit,  1677),  i.  168,  b.  Ui.    Orottii  Ann.  i.  17. 
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cipal  alteration  which  she  was  able  to  obtain  of  the  Emperor 
was,  however,  in  the  phraseology  only.  As  a  concession  to 
popular  prejudice,  the  words  "spiritual  judges"  were  substi- 
tuted for  "inquisitors'*  wherever  that  expression  had  occurred 
in  the  original  draft.  ^ 

The  edict  had  been  re-enacted  by  the  express  advice  of  the 
Bishop  of  Arras,  immediately  on  the  accession  of  Philip.  The 
prelate  knew  the  value  of  the  Emperor's  name;  he  may  have 
thought,  also,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  increase  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  ordinances.  "I  advised  the  King,'*  says  Gran- 
velle,  in  a  letter  \*Titten  a  few  years  later,  "to  make  no  change 
in  the  placards,  but  to  proclaim  the  text  drawn  up  by  the  Em- 
peror, republishing  the  whole  as  the  King's  edict,  with  ex- 
press insertion  of  the  phrase,  'Carolus,'  etc.  I  recommended 
this  lest  men  should  calumniate  his  Majesty  as  wishing  to  in- 
troduce novelties  in  the  matter  of  religion.* 

This  edict,  containing  the  provisions  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  reader,  was  now  to  be  enforced  with  the  utmost 
rigor;  every  official  personage,  from  the  stadholders  down, 
having  received  the  most  stringent  instructions  to  that  effect, 
under  Philip's  own  hand.  This  was  the  first  gift  of  Philip 
and  of  Granvelle  to  the  Netherlands;  of  the  monarch  who 
said  of  himself  that  he  had  always,  "from  the  beginning  of 
his  government,  followed  the  path  of  clemency,  according  to 
his  natural  disposition,  so  well  known  to  all  the  world;"'  of 
the  prelate  who  said  of  himself,  "that  he  had  ever  combated 
the  opinion  that  anything  could  be  accomplished  by  terror, 
death,  and  violence."* 

During  the  period  of  the  French  and  Papal  war,  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  execution  of  these  edicts  had  been  permitted  to 
slacken.  It  was  now  resumed  with  redoubled  fury.  More- 
over, a  new  measure  had  increased  the  disaffection  and  din- 
may  of  the  people,  already  sufficiently  filled  with  apprehen- 
sion. As  an  additional  security  for  the  supremacy  of  the  an- 
cient religion,  it  had  been  thought  desirable  that  the  number 
of  bishops  should  be  increased.  There  were  but  four  sees  in 
the  Netherlands,  those  of  Arras,  Cambray,  Toumay,  and 
Utrecht.  That  of  Utrecht  was  in  the  archiepiscopate  of 
Cologne;  the  other  three  were  within  that  of  Rheims."  It 
seemed  proper  that  the  prelates  of  the  Netherlands  should 

1  Bnuidt,  lUformftH*,  abi  top.    Bor,  i.  7-12.        >  Papian  d'Btoi,  ix.  478,  479* 

*  Oro«n  T.  PriAft  ArohirM  cto.,  ix.  40  ^  Arohlyet,  cto.,  1. 187.* 

*  WagvnMT,  tL  62,  08. 
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owe  np  extra-provincial  allegiance.  It  was  likewise  thought 
that  three  millions  of  souls  required  more  than  four  spiritual 
superintendents.  At  any  rate,  whatever  might  be  the  inter- 
est of  the  flocks,  it  was  certain  that  those  broad  and  fertile 
pastures  would  sustain  more  than  the  present  number  of 
shepherds.  The  wealth  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  prov- 
inces was  very  great.  The  abbey  of  Afflighem  alone  had  a 
revenue  of  fifty  thousand  florins,  and  there  were  many  others 
scarcely  inferior  in  wealth.^  But  these  institutions  were  com- 
paratively independent  both  of  King  and  Pope.  Electing  their 
own  superiors  from  time  to  time,  in  nowise  desirous  of  any 
change  by  which  their  ease  might  be  disturbed  and  their 
riches  endangered,  the  honest  friars  were  not  likely  to  engage 
in  any  very  vigorous  crusade  against  heresy,not  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  or  strengthening  Spanish  institutions,  which 
they  knew  to  be  abominated  by  the  people,  to  take  the  risk  of 
driving  all  their  disciples  into  revolt  and  apostacy.  Comfort- 
ing themselves  with  an  Erasmian  philosophy,  which  they 
thought  best  suited  to  the  times,  they  were  as  little  likely  as 
the  Sage  of  Rotterdam  himself  would  have  been,  to  make 
martyrs  of  themselves  for  the  sake  of  extirpating  Calvinism. 
The  abbots  and  monks  were,  in  political  matters,  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  great  nobles,  in  whose  company 
they  occupied  the  benches  of  the  upper  house  of  the  States- 
general. 

Doctor  Francis  Sonnius  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Pope,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  episcopal  force  of  the  Netherlands.  Just  as  the 
King  was  taking  his  departure,  the  commissioner  arrived, 
bringing  with  him  the  Bull  of  Paul  the  Fourth,  dated  May 
18,  1559.  This  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  that  of  Pius  the 
Fourth,  in  January  of  the  following  year.^  The  document 
stated'  that  "Paul  the  Fourth,  slave  of  slaves,  wishing  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  provinces  and  the  eternal  sal- 
vation of  their  inhabitants,  had  determined  to  plant  in  that 
fruitful  field  several  new  bishoprics.  The  enemy  of  mankind 
being  abroad,'^  said  the  Bull,  "in  so  many  forms  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  and  the  Netherlands,  then  under  the  sway  of 
that  beloved  son  of  his  holiness,Philip  the  Catholic,  being  com- 
passed about  with  heretic  and  schismatic  nations,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  land  was  in  great  dan- 

t  Bor,  1.  28.  «  Bor,  I.  U,  Mq. 

*  See  the  docament  in  Bor,  i.  24r-26. 
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ger.  At  the  period  of  the  original  establishment  of  Cathedral 
churches,  the  provinces  had  been  sparsely  peopled;  they  had 
now  become  filled  to  overflowing,  so  that  the  original  eccle- 
siastical arrangement  did  not  suffice.  The  harvest  wa^  plenti- 
ful, iut  the  laborers  were  few" 

In  consideration  of  these  and  other  reasons,  three  arch- 
bishoprics were  accordingly  appointed.  That  of  Mechlin  was 
to  be  principal,  under  which  were  constituted  six  bishoprics, 
those,  namely,  of  Antwerp,  Bois  le  Due,  Rurmond,  Ghent, 
Bruges  and  Ypres.  That  of  Cambray  was  second,  with  the 
four  subordinate  dioceses  of  Toumay,  Arras,  Saint  Omer  and 
Namur.  The  third  archbishopric  was  that  of  Utrecht,  with 
the  five  sees  of  Haarlem,  Middelburg,  Leeuwarden,  Gronin- 
gen  and  Deventer.^ 

The  nomination  to  these  important  offices  was  granted  to 
the  King,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Pope.  Moreover,  it 
was  ordained  by  the  Bull  that  "each  Bishop  should  appoint 
nine  additional  prebendaries,  who  were  to  assist  him  in  the 
matter  of  the  inquisition  throughout  his  bishopric,  two  of 
ivhom  were  themselves  to  be  inquisitors" 

To  sustain  these  two  great  measures,  through  which  Philip 
hoped  once  and  forever  to  extinguish  the  Netherland  heresy, 
it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  Spanish  troops  still  re- 
maining in  the  provinces,  should  be  kept  there  indefinitely.* 

The  force  was  not  large,  amounting  hardly  to  four  thou- 
sand men,  but  they  were  unscrupulous,  and  admirably  disci- 
plined. As  the  entering  wedge,  by  which  a  military  and  ec- 
clesiastical despotism  was  eventually  to  be  forced  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  land,  they  were  invaluable.  The  moral  ef- 
fect to  be  hoped  from  the  regular  presence  of  a  Spanish 
standing  army  during  a  time  of  peace  in  the  Netherlands 
could  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Philip  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  employ  every  argument  and  subterfuge  to  detain 
the  troops. 

1  Bor,  1.  24-26.    BentivogUo,  i.  10.  *  Pontns  Pajen  MS. 
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THE  TAOITUKN  AGAINST  KING,  CARDINAL,  AND  ELECTOR. 

Agitation  in  the  Netherlands— The  ancient  charters  resorted  to  as  bar- 
riers against  the  measures  of  government — "Joyons  entrance"  of 
Brabant — Constitution  of  HoIUnd — Growing  unpopularity  of  Antony 
Perrenot,  Archbishop  of  Mechlin — Opposition  to  the  new  bishoprics, 
by  Orange,  Egmont,  and  other  influential  nobles — Fury  of  the  people 
at  the  continued  presence  of  the  foreign  soldiery — Orange  resigns 
the  command  of  tne  legion — The  troops  recalled — Philip's  personal 
attention  to  the  details  of  persecution — Perrenot  becomes  Cardinal 
de  Oranvelle — ^AU  the  power  of  government  in  his  hands— His  in- 
creasing unpopularity — ^Animosity  and  violence  of  Egmont  towards 
the  Cardinal — ^Relations  between  Orange  and  Granvelle — Ancient 
friendship  gradually  changing  to  enmity— Renewal  of  the  magistracy 
at  Antwerp— Ouarrel  between  the  Prince  and  Cardinal — Joint  letter 
of  Orange  and  Egmont  to  the  King— Answer  of  the  King— Indig- 
nation of  Philip  against  Count  Horn — Secret  correspondence  be- 
tween the  King  and  Cardinal — Remonstrances  against  the  new  bish- 
oprics— Philip's  private  financial  statements— Penury  of  the  excheq- 
uer in  Spain  and  in  the  provinces — Plan  for  debasing  the  coin — 
Marriage  of  William  the  Silent  with  the  Princess  of  Lorraine  cir- 
cumvented— Negotiations  for  his  matrimonial  alliance  with  Princess 
Anna  of  Saxony — Correspondence  between  Granvelle  and  Philip 
upon  the  subject — Opposition  of  Landgrave  Philip  and  of  Philip  the 
Second— Character  and  conduct  of  Elector  Augustus— Mission  of 
Count  Schwartzburg^— Communications  of  Orange  to  the  King  and 
to  Duchess  Margaret— Characteristic  letter  of  Philip — Artful  conduct 
of  Granvelle  and  of  the  Regent — Visit  of  Orange  to  Dresden — ^Pro- 
posed "note"  of  Elector  Augustus— Refusal  of  the  Prince— Protest 
of  the  Landgrave  against  the  marriage — ^Preparations  for  the  wed- 
ding at  Leipzig — Notarial  instrument  drawn  up  on  the  marriage  day 
— ^Wedding  ceremonies  and  festivities — ^Entrance  of  Granvelle  into 
Mechlin  as  Archbishop — Compromise  in  Brabant  between  the  abbies 
and  bishops. 

The  years  of  1560  and  1661  were  mainly  occupied  with  the 
agitation  and  dismay  produced  by  the  causes  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

Against  the  arbitrary  policy  embodied  in  the  edicts,the  new 
bishoprics  and  the  foreign  soldiery,  the  Netherlanders  appeal- 
ed to  their  ancient  constitutions.  These  charters  were  called 
"handvests^*  in  the  vernacular  Dutch  and  Flemish,  because 
the  sovereign  made  them  fast  with  his  hand.  As  already 
stated,  Philip  had  made  them  faster  than  any  of  the  princes 
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of  his  house  had  ever  done^  so  far  as  oath  and  signature  could 
accomplish  that  purpose,  both  as  hereditary  prince  in  1549, 
and  as  monarch  in  1555.  The  reasons  for  the  extensive  and 
unconditional  manner  in  which  he  swore  to  support  the  pro- 
vincial charters,  have  been  already  indicated. 

Of  these  constitutions,  that  of  Brabant,  known  by  the  title 
of  the  joyeuse  entree,  blyde  inkomsi,  or  blithe  entrance,  fur- 
nished the  most  decisive  barrier  against  the  present  whole- 
sale tyranny.  First  and  foremost,  the  "joyous  entry"  pro- 
vided "that  the  prince  of  the  land  should  not  elevate  the 
clerical  state  higher  than  of  old  has  been  customary  and  by 
former  princes  settled;  unless  by  consent  of  the  other  two 
estates,  the  nobility  and  the  cities.^^* 

Again;  "the  prince  can  prosecute  no  one  of  his  subjects 
nor  any  foreign  resident,  civilly  or  criminally,  except  in  the 
ordinary  and  open  courts  of  justice  in  the  province,  where  the 
accused  may  answer  and  defend  himself  with  the  help  of  ad- 
vocates."* 

Further;  "the  prince  shall  appoint  no  foreigners  to  office 
in  Brabant."' 

Lastly;  "should  the  prince,  by  force  or  otherwise,  violate 
any  of  these  privileges,  the  inhabitants  of  Brabant,  after  reg- 
ular protest  entered,  are  discharged  of  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, and  as  free,  independent  and  unbound  people,  may  con- 
duct themselves  exactly  as  seems  to  them  best."* 

Such  were  the  leading  features,  so  far  as  they  regarded  the 
points  now  at  issue,  of  that  famous  constitution  which  was  so 
highly  esteemed  in  the  Netherlands,  that  mothers  came  to  the 
province  in  order  to  give  birth  to  their  children,  who  might 
thus  enjoy,  as  a  birthright,  the  privileges  of  Brabant.  Yet 
the  charters  of  the  other  provinces  ought  to  have  been  as 
effective  against  the  arbitrary  course  of  the  government.* 
^'No  foreigner,^^  said  the  constitution  of  Holland,  "is  eligible 
as  councillor,  financier,  magistrate,  or  member  of  a  court. 
Justice  can  be  administered  only  by  the  ordinary  tribunals 
and  magistrates.  The  ancient  laws  and  customs  shall  remain 
inviolable.  Should  the  prince  infringe  any  of  these  pro- 
visions, no  one  is  bound  to  obey  him."* 


^  Die  Blyde  Inkomate  dem  Hertoehdom  t.  Brsbanty  bj  PhiUppai,  Conink  ▼. 
Hispftnien  lolennliok  geiohworen.  Gedniot  tot  Caelen,  1664. — Compare,  Bor,  i. 
19;  Meteren,  i.  38. 

*  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid.— Compare  Apologie  d'Orange,  69.  70. 

»  Bor,  nbi  rap.    Metmren,  28,  29.  •  Ibid.    Ibid. 
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These  provisions,  from  the  Brabant  and  Holland  charters, 
are  only  cited  as  illustrative  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  pro- 
vincial constitutions.  Nearly  all  the  provinces  possessed 
privileges  equally  ample,  duly  signed  and  sealed.  So  far  as 
ink  and  sealing  wax  could  defend  a  land  against  sword  and 
fire,  the  Netherlands  were  impregnable  against  the  edicts 
and  the  renewed  episcopal  inquisition.  Unfortunately,  all 
history  shows  how  feeble  are  barriers  of  paper  or  lambskin, 
even  when  hallowed  with  a  monarch's  oath,  against  the  tor- 
rent of  regal  and  ecclesiastical  absolutism.  It  was  on  the  re- 
ception in  the  provinces  of  the  new  and  confirmatory  Bull 
concerning  the  bishoprics,  issued  in  January,  1560,  that  the 
measure  became  known,  and  the  dissatisfaction  manifest. 
The  discontent  was  inevitable  and  imiversal.  The  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  which  was  not  to  be  enlarged  or  elevated 
but  by  consent  of  the  estates,  was  suddenly  expanded  into 
three  archiepiscopates  and  fifteen  bishoprics.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  which  was  only  allowed  in  free  and  local 
courts,  distinct  for  each  province,  was  to  be  placed,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  most  important  of  human  interests,  in  the  hands 
of  bishops  and  their  creatures,  many  of  them  foreigners  and 
most  of  them  monks.  The  lives  and  property  of  the  whole 
population  was  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  utterly  irrespon- 
sible conclaves.  All  classes  were  outraged.  The  nobles  were 
offended  because  ecclesiastics,  perhaps  foreign  ecclesiastics, 
were  to  be  empowered  to  sit  in  the  provincial  estates  and  to 
control  their  proceedings  in  place  of  easy,  indolent,  ignorant 
abbots  and  friars,  who  had  generally  accepted  the  influence  of 
the  great  seignors.^  The  priests  were  enraged  because  the 
religious  houses  were  thus  taken  out  of  their  control  and  con- 
fiscated to  a  bench  of  bishops,  usurping  the  places  of  those 
superiors  who  had  formally  been  elected  by  and  among  them- 
selves. The  people  were  alarmed  because  the  monasteries, 
although  not  respected  nor  popular,  were  at  least  charitable.* 
and  without  ambition  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  cruelty;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  new  episcopal  arrangements,  a  force 
of  thirty  new  inquisitors  was  added  to  the  apparatus  for  en- 
forcing orthodoxy  already  established.  The  odium  of  the 
measure  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  that  churchman,  al- 
ready appointed  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  soon  to  be 
known  as  Cardinal  Granvelle.    From  this  time  forth,  this 


1  P»pien  d'EUty  ▼.  809.         >  Hoofd,  i.  S9,  M.    Bor,  i.  19.    Moteroi,  i.  28. 
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prelate  began  to  be  regarded  with  a  daily  increasing  aversion. 
He  was  looked  npon  as  the  incarnation  of  all  the  odious  meas- 
ures which  had  been  devised;  as  the  source  of  that  policy  of 
absolutism  which  revealed  itself  more  and  more  rapidly  after 
the  King's  departure  from  the  country.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  so  much  stress  was  laid  by  popular  clamor  upon  the 
clause  prohibiting  foreigners  from  office.  Granvelle  was  a 
Burgundian;  his  father  had  passed  most  of  his  active  life  in 
Spain,  while  both  he  and  his  more  distinguished  son  were 
identified  in  the  general  mind  with  Spanish  politics.  To  this 
prelate,  then,  were  ascribed  the  edicts,  the  new  bishoprics,and 
the  continued  presence  of  the  foreign  troops.  The  people 
were  right  as  regarded  the  first  accusation.  They  were  mis- 
taken as  to  the  other  charges. 

The  King  had  not  consisted  Anthony  Perrenot  with  regard 
to  the  creation  of  the  new  bishoprics.  The  measure,  which 
had  been  successively  contemplated  by  Philip  "the  Good,"  by 
Charles  the  Bold,  and  by  the  Emperor  Charles,  had  now  been 
carried  out  by  Philip  the  Second,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  new  Archbishop  of  Mechlin.  The  King  had  for  once 
been  able  to  deceive  the  astuteness  of  the  prelate,  and  had 
concealed  from  him  the  intended  arrangement,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Sonnius  with  the  Bulls.  Oranvelle  gave  the  reasons 
for  this  mystery  with  much  simplicity.  "His  Majesty  knew," 
he  said,  "that  I  should  oppose  it,  as  it  was  more  honorable 
and  lucrative  to  be  one  of  four  than  one  of  eighteen."*  In 
fact,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  lost  money  ^by  be- 
coming Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  ceasing  to  be  Bishop  of 
Arras.'  For  these  reasons  he  declined,  more  than  once,  the 
proffered  dignity,  and  at  last  only  accepted  it  from  fear  of 
giving  offence  to  the  King,  and  after  having  secured  compen- 
sation for  his  alleged  losses.  In  the  same  letter  (of  May 
29th,  1560)  in  which  he  thanked  Philip  for  conferring  upon 
him  the  rich  abbey  of  Saint  Armand,  which  he  had  solicited, 
in  addition  to  the  "merced"  in  ready  money,  concerning  the 
safe  investment  of  which  he  had  already  sent  directions,  he 

1  ** et  Ton  a  roala  persnader  anouns  que  je  fusse  aateur  de  oeste  nonvellit^ 

ei  par  ta  lettre  la  M.  me  dit  qne  I'on  me  faiioit  grand  tort,  oonfeuant  que 

en  oeete  negotiation  elle  I'egtoit  oaehd  de  moj d'anltant  que  lei  anltres  et 

trois  eresqueB  que  noni  estions  lors  et  moy  le  contredisione,  oomme  11  estoit  rray- 
•erablablei  pour  que  il  est  plui  honorable  estre  nn  de  quatre  que  ung  de  diz-sept.'* 
— Memoir  of  Granvelle  in  Qroen  r.  Printt.  ArchiTes,  etc.,  i.  76.  Bee  also  Ar- 
ehiyes,  etc.,  riii.  54. 

'  y  ot  quant  an  proufllt  Je  feroy  apparoir  qo'an  rerenu  que  Je  j  aj  reoeu 
p«rto  notoble."— Ibid. 
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observed  that  he  was  now  willing  to  accept  the  archbishopric 
of  Mechlin;  notwithstanding  the  odium  attached  to  the  meas- 
ure^ notwithstanding  his  feeble  powers^  and  notwithstanding 
that,  during  the  life  of  the  Bishop  of  Toumay,  who  was  then 
in  rude  health,  he  could  only  receive  three  thousand  ducats 
of  the  revenue^  giving  up  Arras  and  gaining  nothing  in  Mech- 
lin; notwithstanding  all  this,  and  a  thousand  other  things  be- 
sides, he  assured  his  Majesty  that^  ^^since  the  royal  desire  was 
so  strong  that  he  should  accept^  he  would  consider  nothing 
so  diiBcult  that  he  would  not  at  least  attempt  it/'^  Having 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  see  and  support  the  new  ar- 
rangements^ he  was  resolved  that  his  profits  should  be  as  large 
as  possible.  We  have  seen  how  he  had  already  been  enabled 
to  indemnify  himself.  We  shall  find  him  soon  afterwards 
importuning  the  King  for  the  Abbey  of  Afflighem,  the  enor- 
mous revenue  of  which  the  prelate  thought  would  make  an- 
other handsome  addition  to  the  rewards  of  his  sacrifices.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  most  anxious  that  the  people,  and  par- 
ticularly the  great  nobles,  should  not  ascribe  the  new  estab- 
lishment to  him,  as  they  persisted  in  doing.  ^^They  say  that 
the  episcopates  were  devised  to  gratify  my  ambition/'  he 
wrote  to  Philip  two  years  later;  "whereas  your  Majesty  knows 
how  steadily  I  refused  the  see  of  Mechlin,  and  that  I  only  ac- 
cepted it  in  order  not  to  live  in  idleness,  doing  nothing  for 
God  and  your  Majesty."*  He  therefore  instructed  Philip, 
on  several  occasions,  to  make  it  known  to  the  government  of 
the  Recent,  to  the  seignors,  and  to  the  country  generally,  thai 
the  measure  had  been  arranged  without  his  knowledge;  that 
the  Marquis  Berghen  had  known  of  it  first,  and  that  the  pre- 
late had,  in  truth,  been  kept  in  the  dark  on  the  subject  until 
the  arrival  of  Sonnius  with  the  Bulls.  The  King,  always  do- 
cile to  his  minister,  accordingly  wrote  to  the  Duchess  the 
statements  required,  in  almost  the  exact  phraseology  sug- 
gested; taking  pains  to  repeat  the  declarations  on -several  oc- 
casions, both  by  letter  and  by  word  of  mouth,  to  many  influ- 
ential persons.* 

The  people,  however,  persisted  in  identifying  the  Bishop 
with  the  scheme.  They  saw  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  new 
institutions;  that  he  was  to  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the 
confiscated  abbeys,  and  that  he  was  foremost  in  defending 
and  carrying  through  the  measure,  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

1  Papiert  d'Etot,  t1.  9»~9S.  <  FtupUn  d'BUt,  ri.  6(2-5«2. 

•  Oorr«ipondukM  de  PhiL  II.,  t.  i.  207. 
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That  opposition  waxed  daily  more  bitter^  till  the  Cardinal^ 
notwithstanding  that  he  characterized  the  arrangement  to  the 
King  as  "a  holy  work/^*  and  warmly  assured  Secretary  Perez 
that  he  woidd  contribute  his  fortune^  his  bloody  and  his  life 
to  its  success,^  was  yet  obliged  to  exclaim  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  spirit,  "Would  to  God  that  the  erection  of  these  new  sees 
had  never  been  thought  of.     Amen!    Amen/'* 

Foremost  in  resistance  was  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Al- 
though a  Catholic,  he  had  no  relish  for  the  horrible  persecu- 
tion which  had  been  determined  upon.  The  new  bishoprics 
he  characterized  afterwards  as  parts  "of  one  grand  scheme 
for  establishing  the  cruel  inquisition  of  Spain;  the  said  bish- 
ops to  serve  as  inquisitors,  burners  of  bodies,  and  tyrants  of 
conscience:  two  prebendaries  in  each  see  being  actually  con- 
stituted inquisitors.*  For  this  reason  he  omitted  no  re- 
monstrance on  the  subject  to  the  Duchess,  to  Oranvelle,  and 
by  direct  letters  to  the  King.  His  efforts  were  seconded  by 
Egmont,  Berghen,  and  other  influential  nobles.  Even  Ber- 
laymont  was  at  first  disposed  to  side  with  the  opposition,  but 
upon  the  argument  used  by  the  Duchess,  that  the  bishoprics 
and  prebends  would  furnish  excellent  places  for  his  sons  and 
other  members  of  the  aristocracy,  he  began  warmly  to  support 
the  measure."  Most  of  the  labor,  however,  and  all  the  odium, 
of  the  business  fell  upon  the  Bishop's  shoulders.  There  was 
still  a  large  fund  of  loyalty  left  in  the  popular  mind,  which 
not  even  forty  years  of  the  Emperor's  dominion  had  con- 
sumed, and  which  Philip  was  destined  to  draw  upon  as  prod- 
igally as  if  the  treasure  had  been  inexhaustible.  For  these 
reasons  it  still  seemed  most  decorous  to  load  all  the  hatred 
upon  the  minister's  back,  and  to  retain  the  consolatory  for- 
mula that  Philip  was  a  prince,  "clement,  benign,  and  debo- 
nair." 

The  Bishop,  true  to  his  habitual  conviction,  that  words, 
with  the  people,  are  much  more  important  than  things,  was 
disposed  to  have  the  word  "inquisitor"  taken  out  of  the  text 
of  the  new  decree.  He  was  anxious  at  this  juncture  to  make 
things  pleasant,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  men  should  be 
unnecessarily  startled.  If  the  inquisition  could  be  practised, 
and  the  heretics  humedy  he  was  in  favor  of  its  being  done  com- 

1  '*  Tan  Mnota  obra."— Papi«r8  d'Etot,  vi.  8. 
'  Corresponditnoe  d«  Philippe  II.,  i.  189. 

*  Pftplert  d'Btaty  ri.  841.  ** plngiftn  il  Dioa  qn«  JunM  se  hnrien  peniado 

•B  mU  eraotioii  dMtM  ygtoflM.    Amen !    Ames !" 
«  Apolofie,  M,  93.  »  Papton  d'BUt,  ri.  S8S. 
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fortably.  The  word  "inquisitor**  was  unpopular^  almost  in- 
decent. It  was  better  to  suppress  the  term  and  retain  tho 
thing.  "People  are  afraid  to  speak  of  the  new  bishoprics/' 
he  wrote  to  Perez,  "on  account  of  the  clause  providing  that 
of  nine  canons  one  shall  be  inquisitor.  Hence  people  fear 
the  Spanish  inquisition."*  He,  therefore,  had  written  to  the 
King  to  suggest  instead,  that  the  canons  or  graduates  should 
be  obliged  to  assist  the  Bishop,  according  as  he  might  com- 
mand. Those  terms  would  suffice,  because^  although  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  it  was  clear  that  the  Bishop  was  an  ordinary 
inquisitor;  hut  it  was  necessary  to  expunge  words  that  gave 
offence.^ 

It  was  difficult,  however,  with  all  the  Bishop's  eloquence 
and  dexterity,  to  construct  an  agreeble  inquisition.  The  peo- 
ple did  not  like  it,  in  any  shape,  and  there  were  indications, 
not  to  be  mistaken,  that  one  day  there  would  be  a  storm 
which  it  would  be  beyond  human  power  to  assuage.  At  pres- 
ent the  people  directed  their  indignation  only  upon  a  part  of 
the  machinery  devised  for  their  oppression.  The  Spanish 
troops  were  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  new  bishoprics  and  the  edicts  were  to  be  forced  into  exe- 
cution. Moreover,  men  were  weary  of  the  insolence  and  the 
pillage  which  these  mercenaries  had  so  long  exercised  in  the 
land.  When  the  King  had  been  first  requested  to  withdraw 
them,  we  have  seen  that  he  had  burst  into  a  violent  passion. 
He  had  afterward  dissembled.  Promising,  at  last,  that  they 
should  all  be  sent  from  the  country  within  three  or  four 
months  after  his  departure,  he  had  determined  to  use  every 
artifice  to  detain  them  in  the  provinces.  He  had  succeeded, 
by  various  subterfuges,  in  keeping  them  there  fourteen 
months;  but  it  was  at  last  evident  that  their  presence  would 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  Towards  the  close  of  1560  they  were 
quartered  in  Walcheren  and  Brill.  The  Zeelanders,  however, 
had  become  so  exasperated  at  their  presence  that  they  reso- 
lutely refused  to  lay  a  single  hand  upon  the  dykes,  which,  as 
usual  at  that  season,  required  great  repairs.'  Rather  than 
see  their  native  soil  profaned  any  longer  by  these  hated  for- 
eign mercenaries,  they  would  see  it  sunk  forever  in  the  ocean. 
They  swore  to  perish — ^men,  women,  and  children  together — 

^  Correspondanoe  de  PhUippe  II.,  i.  200. 

'  "  Paee  annque  no  se  diga,oIaro  es  que  el  obispo  es  inquisidor  ordiuiio,  sino 
que  es  meneeter  quitar  las  paJabras  que  ofenden.'  — ^Ibid. 
^Bor,L  18-22.    Strada,  Ui.  87. 
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in  the  waves,  rather  than  endure  longer  the  outrages  which 
the  soldiery  daily  inflicted.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Zee- 
landers  that  it  was  not  thought  wise  to  trifle  with  their  irri- 
tation. The  Bishop  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  practicable  to 
detain  the  troops,  and  that  all  the  pretext  devised  by  Philip 
and  his  government  had  become  inefiFectual.  In  a  session  of 
the  State  Coimcil,  held  on  October  25th,  1560,*  he  repre- 
sented in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  Regent  the  necessity  for 
the  final  departure  of  the  troops.  Viglius,  who  knew  the  char- 
acter of  his  countrymen,  strenuously  seconded  the  proposal. 
Orange  briefly  but  firmly  expressed  the  same  opinion,  declin- 
ing any  longer  to  serve  as  commander  of  the  legion,  an  ofiice 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Egmont,  he  had  accepted  provis- 
ionally, with  the  best  of  motives,  and  on  the  pledge  of  Philip 
that  the  soldiers  should  be  withdrawn.  The  Duchess  urged 
that  the  order  should  at  least  be  deferred  until  the  arrival  of 
Count  Egmont,  then  in  Spain,  but  the  proposition  was  unan- 
imously negatived.* 

Letters  were  accordingly  written,  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
gent, to  the  King.  It  was  stated  that  the  measure  could  no 
longer  be  delayed,  that  the  provinces  all  agreed  in  this  point, 
that  so  long  as  the  foreigners  remained  not  a  stiver  should  be 
paid  into  the  treasury;  that  if  they  had  once  set  sail,  the  nec- 
epsary  amount  for  their  arrears  would  be  furnished  to  the 
government;  but  that  if  they  should  return  it  was  probable 
that  they  would  be  resisted  by  the  inhabitants  with  main 
force,  and  that  they  would  only  be  allowed  to  enter  the  cities 
through  a  breach  in  their  wall.*  It  was  urged,  moreover, 
that  three  or  four  thousand  Spaniards  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  coerce  all  the  provinces,  and  that  there  was  not  money 
enough  in  the  royal  exchequer  to  pay  the  wages  of  a  single 
company  of  the  troops.*  "It  cuts  me  to  the  heart,'*  wrote 
the  Bishop  to  Philip,  *^o  see  the  Spanish  infantry  leave  us; 
but  go  they  must.  Would  to  God  that  we  could  devise  any 
pretext,  as  your  Majesty  desires,  under  which  to  keep  them 
here!  We  have  tried  all  means  humanly  possible  for  retain- 
ing them,  but  I  see  no  way  to  do  it  without  putting  the  prov- 
inces in  manifest  danger  of  sudden  revolt.*''^ 

^  866  a  pro6d6  T6rbAl  of  thia  B6i8ion  in  Oaohard,  Docam6iit8  Intdits,  1. 880, 
331.  *  Ibid. 

'  ArohiT6fl  6t  0orr6epo]iduio6»  i.  6S. 

«  M6t6r6ii,  i.  24.    Bor,i.  18>22.    Strada,  iii.  S7-89. 

A  **  Bn  6l  alma  ai6Dto  T6r  partir  la  infaiit6ria  BipaBola."— Papi6n  d'Btat,  tI.  26. 

**  Confer!  con  in  Alt.  sobre  el  negodo  do  la  qnodada  aqai  do  los  EspaBoIes,  j 
•6  baa  intendado  todas  laa  rial  hnmanamente  poisibiles,  mas  enfin  no  yio  forma 
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Fortunately  for  the  dignity  of  the  government,  or  for  the 
repose  of  the  country,  a  respectable  motive  was  found  for  em- 
ploying the  legion  elsewhere.  The  important  loss  which 
Spain  had  recently  met  with  in  the  capture  of  Zerby  made  a 
reinforcement  necessary  in  the  army  engaged  in  the  Southern 
service.  Thus,  the  disaster  in  Barbary  at  last  relieved  the 
Netherlands  of  the  pest  which  had  aiflicted  them  so  long.^ 
For  a  brief  breathing  space  the  country  was  cleared  of  foreign 
mercenaries. 

The  growing  unpopularity  of  the  royal  government,  still 
typified,  however,  in  the  increasing  hatred  entertained  for  the 
Bishop,  was  not  materially  diminidied  by  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  edicts  and  the  bishoprics  were  still  there, 
even  if  the  soldiers  were  gone.  The  churchman  worked 
faithfully  to  accomplish  his  master's  business.  Philip,  on  his 
side,  was  industrious  to  bring  about  the  consmomation  of 
his  measures.  Ever  occupied  with  details,  the  monarch,  from 
his  palace  in  Spain,  sent  frequent  informations  against  the 
humblest  individuals  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  minute  reticulations  of  tyranny  which  he  had  be- 
gun already  to  spin  about  a  whole  people,  while  cold,  venom- 
ous, and  patient  he  watched  his  victims  from  the  centre  of  his 
web.  He  forwarded  particular  details  to  the  Duchess  and 
Cardinal  concerning  a  variety,  of  men  and  women,  sending 
their  names,  ages,  personal  appearance,  occupations,  and  resi- 
dence, together  with  directions  for  their  immediate  immola- 
tion." Even  the  inquisitors  of  Seville  were  set  to  work  to  in- 
crease, by  means  of  their  branches  or  agencies  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  royal  information  on  this  all-important  subject. 
"There  are  but  few  of  us  left  in  the  world,'*  he  moralized  in 
a  letter  to  the  Bishop,  "who  care  for  religion.  'Tis  necessary, 
therefore,  for  us  to  take  the  greater  heed  for  Christianity. 
We  must  lose  our  all,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  do  our  duty;  in 

ny  oamino  qa«,  sin  poner  ettoa  eiUdot  en  mutifeato  peligro  de  enbiU  rebneltay 
se  pnede  diferir  la  exeonoion  de  ni  yd*,  ti  el  tiempo  lo  oontiente." — Oroen  t. 
Prinst.  Archives,  etc.,  i.  01. 

1  Meteren,  i.  24.    Bor,  i.  18-22.    Stnd*,  iii.  87-S9. 

*  Stntda,  iy.  142. — " gnbernatrieem  doeeret  rationem  heeretioot  Inter- 

oipiendi;  eoram  tanqoam  vefltigiaeteabilia  ipee  monttraret:  etiam  indicet{quo9 
kabeo  regiit  litteria  inehuo$)  ea  diligtniia  tcmfecUff  Ita  e^Jatque  eonditione,  w'etato, 
mtaU,  •tatura  ad  wi^wem  «acp/toalt«."  The  Jeenit  oan  hardly  find  wordi  itrong 
•nongh  to  express  us  admiration  for  the  diligenoe  thus  displayed  by  the  King : 
"  at  miro  proieoto  sit,''  he  eontinuee, ''  principem  in  tam  mnltai  distraetmn  divan- 
amqae  Regnontm  curas,  hale,  r^  qwui  p«r  otium  voccmm  .*  inqnirenditqae  Aom- 
tmibut  plemmq.  ob^euru,  tolli^tudint  etiam  inprivato  eive  acfmtroiMlaeogitatiOlMm 
manamqae  flexisse." — Compare  Hoofd.  i.  80. 
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&ne"  added  he^  with  his  usual  tautology^  ''it  is  right  that  a 
man  should  do  his  duty/'* 

Granvelle — ^as  he  must  now  be  called,  for  his  elevation  to 
the  eardinalship  will  be  immediately  alluded  to — ^wrote  to 
assure  the  King  that  every  pains  would  be  taken  to  ferret  out 
and  execute  the  individuals  complained  of.'  He  bewailed, 
however,  the  want  of  heartiness  on  the  part  of  the  Netherland 
inquisitors  and  judges.  "I  find,"  said  he,  "that  all  judicial 
officers  go  into  the  matter  of  executing  the  edicts  with  reluct- 
ance, which  I  believe  is  caused  by  their  fear  of  displeasing  the 
populace.  When  they  do  act  they  do  it  but  languidly,  and 
when  these  matters  are  not  taken  in  hand  with  the  necessary 
liveliness,  the  fruit  desired  is  not  gathered.  We  do  not  fail  to 
exhort  and  to  command  them  to  do  their  work.'**  He  added 
that  Viglius  and  Berlaymont  displayed  laudable  zeal,  but  that 
he  could  not  say  as  much  for  the  Council  of  Brabant.  Those 
councillors  "were  forever  prating,"  said  he,  "of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  their  province,  and  deserved  much  less  com- 
mendation."* 

The  popularity  of  the  churchman,  not  increased  by  these 
desperate  exertions  to  force  an  inhuman  policy  upon  an  un- 
fortunate nation,  received  likewise  no  addition  from  his  new 
elevation  In  rank.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1660, 
Margaret  of  Parma,  who  still  entertained  a  profound  admira- 
tion of  the  prelate,  and  had  not  yet  begun  to  chafe  under  his 
smooth  but  imperious  dominion,  had  been  busy  in  preparing 
for  him  a  delightful  surprise.  Without  either  his  faiowledge 
or  that  of  the  King,  she  had  corresponded  with  the  Pope,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  as  a  personal  favor  to  herself,  the 
Cardinal's  hat  for  Anthony  Perrenot.'  In  February,  1561, 
Cardinal  Borromeo  wrote  to  announce  that  the  coveted  dig- 
nity had  been  bestowed.*  The  Duchess  hastened,  with  joy- 
ous alacrity,  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the  Bishop, 
but  was  extremely  hurt  to  find  that  he  steadily  refused  to  as- 
sume his  new  dignity,  until  he  had  written  to  the  King  to  an- 
nounce the  appointment,  and  to  ask  his  permission  to  accept 

1  M...^  J  qn^Q  poooe  my  ya  en  •!  mnndo  qn«  oaren  della  religion  y  aui  los 
poeos  que  qaedamos  u  menestar  que  tongamos  bum  ouydado  de  1%  Ohristiandad 
J  bI  ftiere  meoMter  )o  perd&mos  todo  por  haser  en  esto  lo  que  devemos ;  pero  ea 
fin  ei  Men  que  hombre  hag»  lo  qne  dere." — Papien  d'Btat,  ri.  149. 

s  Papiera  d'Btat,  ri.  20S-210.  '  Ibid. 

*  "  (wn  alegar  il  oada  passo  sa  Joyenae  entree." — Ibid. 

ft  Strada,  iii.  92.    Dom  rSresque  M^noirM,  i.  2(6-264. 

•  Paplen  d'Btat,  ri.  296,  297. 
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the  honor.^  The  Duchess,  justly  wounded  at  his  refusal  to 
accept  from  her  hands  the  favor  which  she,  and  she  only,  had 
obtained  for  him,  endeavored  in  vain  to  overcome  his  perti- 
nacity. She  represented  that  although  Philip  was  not  awaie 
of  the  application  or  the  appointment,  he  was  certain  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  agreeable  surprise.^  She  urged,  moreover,  that 
his  temporary  refusal  would  be  misconstrued  at  Eome,  where 
it  would  certainly  excite  ridicule,  and  very  possibly  give  of- 
fence in  the  highest  quarter.'  The  Bishop  was  inexorable. 
He  feared,  says  his  panegyrist,  that  he  might  one  day  be  on 
worse  terms  than  at  present  with  the  Duchess,  and  that  then 
she  might  reproach  him  with  her  former  benefits.*  He  feared 
also  that  the  King  might,  in  consequence  of  the  step,  not  look 
with  satisfaction  upon  him  at  some  future  period,  when  he 
might  stand  in  need  of  favors.**  He  wrote,  accordingly,  a 
most  characteristic  letter  to  Philip,  in  which  he  informed  him 
that  he  had  been  honored  with  the  Cardinal's  hat.  He  ob- 
served that  many  persons  were  already  congratulating  him, 
but  that  before  he  made  any  demonstration  of  accepting  or 
refusing,  he  waited  for  his  Majesty's  orders:  upon  his  will  he 
wished  ever  to  depend.  He  also  had  the  coolness,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  express  his  conviction  that  ^Ht  was  his 
Majesty  who  had  secretly  procured  this  favor  from  his  Holi- 
ness.^ 

The  King  received  the  information  very  graciously,  observ- 
ing in  reply,  that  although  he  had  never  made  any  suggestion 
of  the  kind,  he  had  "often  thought  upon  the  subject."^  The 
royal  command  was  of  course  at  once  transmitted,  that  the 
dignity  should  be  accepted.  By  special  favor,  moreover,  the 
Pope  dispensed  the  new  Cardinal  from  the  duty  of  going  to 
Rome  in  person,  and  despatched  his  chamberlain,  Theophilus 
Priso,  to  Brussels,  with  the  red  hat  and  tabbard." 

The  prelate,  having  thus  reached  the  dignity  to  which  he 
had  long  aspired,  did  not  grow  more  humble  in  his  deport- 
ment, or  less  zealous  in  the  work  through  which  he  had  al- 
ready gained  so  much  wealth  and  preferment.  His  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  edicts  and  bishoprics  had  already  brought 
him  into  relations  which  were  far  from  amicable  with  his  col- 


1  Strada,  iii.  93.    Bom  TEvesque,  i.  258. 

'  Stnda.    Bom  TEvesque,  ubi  sup.  '  Dom  l'BTegqu«,  1.  S58. 

« Ibid.  s  Ibid.  •  Papien  d'Btat,  tI.  S96,  S97. 

T  Bom  I'Evesque,  i.  266-264.    Papiers  d'Etat,  tI.  802,  808. 

"  Bom  rSyesque. 
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leagues  in  the  council.  More  and  more  he  began  to  take  the 
control  of  affairs  into  his  own  hand.  The  consulta,  or  secret 
committee  of  the  state  council,  constituted  the  real  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Here  the  most  important  affairs  were 
decided  upon  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  seignors. 
Orange,  Egmont,  and  Glayon,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were 
held  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  government.  The  Car- 
dinal was  smooth  in  manner,  plausible  of  speech,  generally 
even-tempered,  but  he  was  overbearing  and  blandly  insolent. 
Accustomed  to  control  royal  personages,  under  the  garb  of 
extreme  obsequiousness,  he  began,  in  his  intercourse  with 
those  of  less  exalted  rank,  to  omit  a  portion  of  the  subservi- 
ency while  claiming  a  still  more  undisguised  authority.  To 
nobles  like  Egmont  and  Orange,  who  looked  down  upon  the 
son  of  Nicolas  Perrenot  and  Nicola  Bonvalot  as  a  person  im- 
measurably beneath  themselves  in  the  social  hierarchy,  this 
conduct  was  sufficiently  irritating.  The  Cardinal,placed  as  far 
above  Philip,  and  even  Margaret,  in  mental  power  as  he  was 
beneath  them  in  worldly  station,  found  it  comparatively  easy 
to  deal  with  them  amicably.  With  such  a  man  as  Egmont,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  churchman  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations. The  Count,  who  notwithstanding  his  romantic  ap- 
pearance, his  brilliant  exploits,  and  his  interesting  destiny, 
was  but  a  commonplace  character,  soon  conceived  a  mortal 
aversion  to  Granvelle.  A  rude  soldier,  entertaining  no  re- 
spect for  science  or  letters,  ignorant  and  overbearing,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  submit  to  the  airs  of  superiority  which  pierced 
daily  more  and  more  decidedly  through  the  conventional  ex- 
terior of  the  Cardinal.  Granvelle,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
tertained a  gentle  contempt  for  Egmont,  which  manifested 
itself  in  all  his  private  letters  to  the  King,  and  was  sufficiently 
obvious  in  his  deportment.  There  had  also  been  distinct 
causes  of  animosity  between  them.  The  governorship  of 
Hesdin  having  become  vacant,  Egmont,  backed  by  Orange 
and  other  nobles,  ha^  demanded  it  for  the  Count  de  Boeulx, 
a  gentleman  of  the  Croy  family,  who,  as  well  as  his  father, 
had  rendered  many  important  services  to  the  crown.^  The 
appointment  was,  however,  bestowed,  through  Granvelle's  in- 
fluence, upon  the  Seigneur  d'Helfault,'  a  gentleman  of  me- 
diocre station  and  character,  who  was  thought  to  possess  no 
claims  whatever  to   the  office.    Egmont,  moreover,  desired 

1  Pontui  Payen  MS.  '  Ibid. 
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the  abbey  of  Trulle  for  a  poor  relation  of  his  own;  but  the 
Cardinal,  to  whom  nothing  in  this  way  ever  came  amiss,  had 
already  obtained  the  King's  permission  to  appropriate  the  ab- 
bey to  himself.*  Egmont  was  now  furious  against  the  pre- 
late, and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  aversion, 
both  in  his  presence  and  behind  his  back.  On  one  occasion, 
at  least,  his  wrath  exploded  in  something  more  than  words. 
Exasperated  by  Granvelle's  polished  insolence  in  reply  to  his 
own  violent  language,  he  drew  his  dagger  upon  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  Begent  herself,  "and,"  says  a  contemporary, 
**would  certainly  have  sent  the  Cardinal  into  the  next  world 
had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  other 
persons  present,  who  warmly  represented  to  him  that  such 
griefs  were  to  be  settled  by  deliberate  advice,  not  by  choler.* 
At  the  same  time,  while  scenes  like  these  were  occurring  in 
the  very  bosom  of  the  state  council,  Granvelle,  in  his  confi- 
dential letters  to  Secretary  Perez,  asserted  warmly  that  all  re- 
ports of  a  want  of  harmony  between  himself  and  the  other 
seignors  and  councillors  were  false,  and  that  the  best  rela- 
tions existed  among  them  all.  It  was  not  his  intention,  be- 
fore it  should  be  necessary,  to  let  the  King  doubt  hia  ability 
to  govern  the  council  according  to  the  secret  commission  with 
which  he  had  been  invested. 

His  relations  with  Orange  were  longer  in  clannging  from 
friendship  to  open  hostility.  In  the  Prince  tke  Cardinal  met 
his  match.  He  found  himself  confronted  by  an  intellect  as 
subtle,  an  experience  as  fertile  in  expedients,  a  temper  as 
even,  and  a  disposition  sometimes  as  haughty  as  his  own.  He 
never  aifected  to  undervalue  the  mind  ot*  Orange.  "  'Tis  a 
man  of  profound  genius,  vast  ambition — dangerous,  acute, 
politic,"  he  wrote  to  the  King  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
original  relations  between  himself  and  the  Prince  had  been 
very  amicable.  It  hardly  needed  the  prelate's  great  penetra- 
tion to  be  aware  that  the  friendship  of  so  exalted  a  personage 
as  the  youthful  heir  to  the  principality  ol  Orange,  and  to  the 
vast  possessions  of  the  Chalons-Nassau  house  in  Burgundy 
and  the  Netherlands,  would  be  advantageous  to  the  ambitious 
son  of  the  Burgundian  Councillor  Granvelle.  The  young 
man  was  a  favorite  of  the  Emepror  from  boyhood;  his  high 

1  Dom  rSTMqae  M^moires,  i.  231. 

*  Pontof  Payon  MS. — Vander  Haer  alludes  to,  but  disoredita  a  similar  story, 
according  to  which  Egmont  gave  the  Cardinal,  publiolj,  a  box  on  the  ear:  "nt 
Tulgi  sermonibas  din  fama  yaluerit,  qnas  Cardinalem  ab  Bgmondane  alaplk  p«r- 
oussnm  montiretur." — i.  ISO,  181.    De  Initiis  Tom.  Belg. 
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rank^  and  his  remarkable  talents  marked  him  indisputably 
for  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  coming  reign.  Therefore 
it  was  politic  in  Perrenot  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing himself  useful  to  the  Prince.  He  busied  himself  with  se- 
curingy  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  secure;  the  succes- 
sion of  William  to  his  cousin^s  principality.  It  seems  some- 
what ludicrous  for  a  merit  to  be  made  not  only  for  Granvelle 
but  for  the  Emperor,  that  the  Prince  should  have  been  al- 
lowed to  take  an  inheritance  which  the  will  of  Een6  de  Nas- 
sau most  unequivocally  conferred,  and  which  no  living  crea- 
ture disputed.^  Yet,  because  some  of  the  crown  lawyers  had 
propounded  the  dogma  that  "the  son  of  a  heretic  ought  not 
to  succeed,"  it  was  gravely  stated  as  an  immense  act  of  clem- 
ency upon  the  part  of  Charles  the  Fifth  that  he  had  not  con- 
fiscated the  whole  of  the  young  Prince's  heritage.  In  return 
Granvelle's  brother  Jerome  had  obtained  the  governorship  of 
the  youth,  upon  whose  majority  he  had  received  an  honorable 
military  appointment  from  his  attached  pupil.  The  prelate 
had  afterwards  recommended  the  marriage  with  the  Count  de 
Buren's  heiress,  and  had  used  his  influence  with  the  Emperor 
to  overcome  certain  objections  entertained  by  Charles,  that 
the  Prince,  by  this  great  accession  of  wealth,  might  be  grow- 
ing too  powerful.*  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  always 
many  poor  relations  and  dependents  of  Granvelle,  eager  to  be 
benefited  by  Orange's  patronage,  who  lived  in  the  Prince's 
household,  or  received  handsome  appointments  from  his  gen- 
erosity.* Thus,  there  had  been  great  intimacy,  founded 
upon  various  benefits  mutually  conferred;  for  it  could  hardly 
be  asserted  that  the  debt  of  friendship  was  wholly  upon  one 
side. 

When  Orange  arrived  in  Brussels  from  a  journey,  he  would 
go  to  the  bishop's  before  alighting  at  his  own  house.*  When 
the  churchman  visited  the  Prince,  he  entered  his  bed-cham- 
ber without  ceremony  before  he  had  risen;  for  it  was  Wil- 
liam's custom,  through  life,  to  receive  intimate  acquaintances, 
and  even  to  attend  to  important  negotiations  of  state,  while 
still  in  bed. 

The  show  of  this  intimacy  had  lasted  longer  than  its  sub- 


1  Apologie  d'Orange,  15-20.  *  Pontni  Payen  MS. 

* Tous  eoMiei  T«a  Ion  a  la  maiion  nn  Abbd  d«  Saverney  fr«re  dndt. 

Cardinal  le  Mnrir  de  maistre  d'botel,  un  Bordet  ton  oonsln,  son  grand  eenyer 
antra  nne  infinite  de  communications  seorates  et  familieres. — Pontos  Pajan  MS. 
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stance.  Granville  was  the  most  politic  of  men,  and  the  Prince 
had  not  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  court  of    Charles 
the  Fifth  to  lay  himself  bare  prematurely  to  the  criticism 
or  the  animosity  of  the  Cardinal  with  the  recklessness  of  Horn 
and  Egmont.    An  explosion  came  at  last,  however,  and  very 
soon  after  an  exceedingly  amicable  correspondence  between 
the  two  upon  the  subject  of  an  edict  of  religious  amnesty 
which  Orange  was  preparing  for  his  principality,  and  which 
Granvelle  had  recommended  him  not  to  make  too  lenient* 
A  few  weeks  after  this,  the  Antwerp  magistracy  was  to  be  re- 
newed.   The  Prince,  as  hereditary  burgrave  of  that  city,  was 
entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  appointing  power  in  these  po- 
litical arrangements,  which  at  the  moment  were  of  great  im- 
portance.   The  citizens  of  Antwerp  were  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement on  the  subject  of  the  new  bishops.    They  openly, 
and  in  the  event,  successfully  resisted  the  installation  of  the 
new  prelate  for  whom  their  city  had  been  constituted  a  dio- 
cese.    The  Prince  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  measure, 
and  to  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  persecution.    When 
the  nominations  for  the  new  magistracy  came  before  the  Re- 
gent, she  disposed  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  secret  consulta, 
without  the  knowledge,  and  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  views 
of  Orange.    He  was  then  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  new 
magistrates,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  been  selected  a<i 
commissioner  along  with  Count  Aremberg,  to  see  that  the 
appointments  were  carried  into  eflfect.    The  indignation  of 
the  Prince  was  extreme.    He  had  already  taken  offence  at 
some  insolent  expressions  upon  this  topic,  which  the  Cardinal 
had  permitted  himself.    He  now  sent  back  the  conmiissiou 
to  the  Duchess,  adding,  it  was  said,  that  he  was  not  her  lackey, 
and  that  she  might  send  some  one  else  with  her  errands.  The 
words  were  repeated  in  the  state  council.    There  was  a  vio- 
lent altercation — Orange  vehemently  resenting  his  appoint- 
ment merely  to  carry  out  decisions  in  which  he  claimed  an 
original  voice.    His  ancestors,  he  said,  had  often  changed  the 
whole  of  the  Antwerp  magistracy  by  their  own  authority.    It 
was  a  little  too  much  that  this  matter,  as  well  as  every  other 
state  affair,  should  be  controlled  by  the  secret  committee  of 
which  the  Cardinal  was-  the  chief.     Granvelle,  on  his  side, 
was  also  in  a  rage.    He  flung  from  the  council-chamber,  sum- 
moned the  Chancellor  of  Brabant,  and  demanded,  amid  bit- 


1  GorrespondanM  de  Guill.  1«  Tacit.,  ii.  15-22. 
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ter  ezecratioDB  against  Orange,  what  common  and  obscure 
gentleman  there  might  be,  whom  he  could  appoint  to  execute 
the  commission  thus  refused  by  the  Prince  and  by  Aremberg. 
He  vowed  that  in  all  important  matters  he  would,  on  future 
occasions,  make  use  of  nobles  less  inflated  by  pride,  and  more 
tractable  than  such  grand  seignors.  The  Chancellor  tried  in 
vain  to  appease  the  churchman's  wrath,  representing  that  the 
city  of  Antwerp  would  be  highly  offended  at  the  turn  things 
were  taking,  and  offering  his  services  to  induce  the  with- 
drawal, on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  of  the  language  which  had 
given  so  much  offence.  The  Cardinal  was  inexorable  and 
peremptory.  "I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Prince, 
Master  Chancellor,'^  said  he,  ^^and  these  are  matters  which 
concern  you  not."  Thus  the  conversation  ended,  and  thus 
began  the  open  state  of  hostilities  between  the  great  nobles 
and  the  Cardinal,  which  had  been  brooding  so  long.^ 

On  July  23rd,  1661,  a  few  weeks  after  the  scenes  lately  de- 
scribed, the  Count  of  Egmont  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  ad- 
dressed a  joint  letter  to  the  King.  They  reminded  him  in 
this  despatch  that  they  had  originally  been  reluctant  to  take 
office  in  the  state  council,  on  account  of  their  previous  ex- 
perience of  the  manner  in  which  business  had  been  conducted 
during  the.  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  They  had 
feared  that  important  matters  of  state  might  be  transacted 
without  their  concurrence.  The  King  had,  however,  assured 
them,  when  in  Zeeland,  that  all  affairs  would  be  uniformly 
treated  in  full  council.  If  the  contrary  should  ever  prove 
the  case,  he  had  desired  them  to  give  him  information  to  that 
effect,  that  he  might  instantly  apply  the  remedy.  They  ac- 
cordingly now  gave  him  the  information.  They  were 
consulted  upon  small  matters:  momentous  affairs  were  decid- 
ed upon  in  their  absence.  Still  they  would  not  even  now  have 
complained  had  not  Cardinal  Oranvelle  declared  that  all  the 
members  of  the  state  council  were  to  be  held  responsible  for 
its  measures,  whether  they  were  present  at  its  decisions  or 
not.  Not  liking  such  responsibility,  they  requested  the  King 
either  to  accept  their  resignation  or  to  give  orders  that  all  af- 
fairs should  be  communicated  to  the  whole  board  and  delib- 
erated upon  by  all  the  councillors.* 

In  a  private  letter,  written  some  weeks  later  (August  15), 
Egmont  begged  Secretary  Erasso  to  assure  the  King  that 

1  Bakh.  V.  d.  Brink.—''  H«t  Hawemk  van  W.  r.  Oraige,"  eto.  pp.  47,  48. 
*  Correipoiiduioe  d«  PhU.  II.,  i.  195,  196, 
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their  joint  letter  had  not  been  dictated  by  passion,  bnt  by 
zeal  for  his  service.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  imagine 
the  insolence  of  the  Cardinal,  nor  to  form  an  idea  of  the  ab- 
solute authority  which  he  arrogated.* 

In  truth,  Granvelle,  with  all  his  keenness,  could  not  see 
that  Orange,  Egmont,  Berghen,  Montigny  and  the  rest,  were 
no  longer  pages  and  young  captains  of  cavalry,  while  he  was 
the  politician  and  the  statesman.^  By  six  or  seven  years  the 
senior  of  Egmont,  and  by  sixteen  years  of  Orange,  he  did  not 
divest  himself  of  the  superciliousness  of  superior  wisdom,  not 
so  unjust  nor  irritating  when  they  had  all  been  boys.  In  his 
deportment  towards  them,  and  in  the  whole  tone  of  his  pri- 
vate correspondence  with  Philip,  there  was  revealed,  almost 
in  spite  of  himself,  an  affectation  of  authority,  against  which 
Egmont  rebelled  and  which  the  Prince  was  not  the  man  to  ac- 
knowledge. Philip  answered  the  letter  of  the  two  nobles 
in  his  usual  procrastinating  manner.  The  Count  of  Horn, 
who  was  about  leaving  Spain  (whither  he  had  accompanied 
the  King)  for  the  Netherlands,  would  be  entrusted  with  the 
resolution  which  he  should  think  proper  to  take  upon  the  sub- 
ject suggested.  In  the  mean  time,  he  assured  them  that  he 
did  not  doubt  their  zeal  in  his  service.' 

As  to  Count  Horn,  Granvelle  had  already  prejudiced  the 
King  against  him.  Horn  and  the  Cardinal  had  never  been 
friends.  A  brother  of  the  prelate  had  been  an  aspirant  for 
the  hand  of  the  Admiral's  sister,  and  had  been  somewhat 
contemptuously  rejected.*  Horn,  a  bold,  vehement,  and  not 
very  good-tempered  personage,  had  long  kept  no  terms  with 
Granvelle,  and  did  not  pretend  a  friendship  which  he  had 
never  felt.  Granvelle  had  just  written  to  instruct  the  King 
that  Horn  was  opposed  bitterly  to  that  measure  which  was 
nearest  the  King's  heart — ^the  new  bishoprics.  He  had  been 
using  strong  language,  according  to  the  Cardinal,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  scheme,  while  still  in  Spain.  He  therefore  ad- 
vised that  his  Majesty,  concealing,  of  course,  the  source  of  the 
information,  and  speaking  as  it  were  out  of  the  royal  mind  it- 
self, should  expostulate  with  the  Admiral  upon  the  subject.* 
Thus  prompted,  Philip  was  in  no  gracious  humor  when  he  re- 
ceived Count  Horn,  then  about  to  leave  Madrid  for  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  to  take  with  him  the  King's  promised  answer 

I  Goirespondano^  de  Phil.  II.,  1. 196,  190. 

s  BakhuyMD,  44,  46.  '  Correspondanee  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  197. 
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to  the  communication  of  Orange  and  Egmont.  His  Majesty 
had  rarely  been  known  to  exhibit  so  much  anger  towards  any 
person  as  he  manifested  upon  that  occasion.  After  a  few 
words  from  the  Admiral,  in  which  he  expressed  his  sympathy 
with  the  other  Netherland  nobles,  and  his  aversion  to  Gran- 
pvelle,  in  general  terms,  and  in  reply  to  Philip's  interroga- 
tories, the  King  fiercely  interrupted  him:  "What!  miserable 
mani" — ^he  vociferated,  "you  all  complain  of  this  Cardinal, 
and  always  in  vague  language.  Not  one  of  you,  in  spite  of  all 
my  questions,  can  give  me  a  single  reason  for  your  dissatis- 
faction."^ With  this  the  royal  wrath  boiled  over  in  such 
unequivocal  terms  that  the  Admiral  changed  color,  and  was 
so  confused  with  indignation  and  astonishment,  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  room.* 

This  was  the  commencement  of  Oranvelle's  long  mortal 
combat  with  Egmont,  Horn,  and  Orange.  This  was  the  first 
answer  w^hich  the  seignors  were  to  receive  to  their  remon- 
strances against  the  churchman^s  arrogance.  Philip  was  en- 
raged that  any  opposition  should  be  made  to  his  coercive 
measures,  particularly  to  the  new  bishoprics,  the  "holy  work" 
which  the  Cardinal  was  ready  to  "consecrate  his  fortune  and 
blood"  to  advance.  Granvelle  fed  his  master's  anger  by  con- 
stant communications  as  to  the  efforts  made  by  distinguished 
individuals  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  Assonle- 
ville  had  informed  him,  he  wrote,  that  much  complaint  had 
been  made  on  the  subject  by  several  gentlemen,  at  a  supper 
of  Count  Egmont's.  It  was  said  that  the  King  ought  to  have 
consulted  them  all,  and  the  state  councillors  especially.  The 
present  nominees  to  the  new  episcopates  were  good  enough, 
but  it  would  be  found,  they  said,  that  very  improper  person- 
ages would  be  afterwards  appointed.  The  estates  ought  not 
to  permit  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  In  short,  continued 
Granvelle,  "there  is  the  same  hind  of  taUc  which  brought  about 
the  recall  of  the  Spanish  troops"^  A  few  months  later,  he 
wrote  to  inform  Philip  that  a  petition  against  the  new  bish- 
oprics was  about  to  be  drawn  up  by  "the  two  lords."  They 
had  two  motives,  according  to  the  Cardinal,  for  this  step:  first, 
to  let  the  King  know  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  their 
permission;  secondly,  because  in  the  state's  assembly  they 
were  then  the  cocks  of  the  waUc,^    They  did  not  choose,  there- 


^  "  Qaoi  mftlheiireux !  Voas  tous  plalgnet  tousde  eet  hotnme.et  n'j  aperaoiin« 
qntty  que  jk  tlemnnde  qui  m'en  sitiohe  dire  la  oansc." — Pnniert  d'Ktat,  Tiii.  443. 
2  Papicrs  d'Elat,  viii.  44.3.  »  PnpierK  d'Btat,  Ti.  261. 
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fore,  that  in  the  clerical  branch  of  the  estates  any  body  should 
be  above  the  abbots,  whom  they  could  frighten  into  doing 
whatever  they  chose.*  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Granvelle 
again  wrote  to  instruct  his  sovereign  how  to  reply  to  the  letter 
which  was  about  to  he  addressed  to  him  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Marquis  Berghen  on  the  subject  of  the  bish* 
oprics.  They  would  tell  him,  he  said,  that  the  incorporation 
of  the  Brabant  abbies  into  the  new  bishoprics  was  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  "joyful  entrance/'  Philip  was,  how- 
ever, to  make  answer  that  he  had  consulted  the  universities, 
and  those  learned  in  the  laws,  and  had  satisfied  himself  that  it 
was  entirely  constitutional.  He  was  therefore  advised  to  send 
his  command  that  the  Prince  and  Marquis  should  use  all 
their  influence  to  promote  the  success  of  the  measure.*  Thus 
fortified,  the  Eling  was  enabled  not  only  to  deal  with  the  peti- 
tion of  the  nobles,  but  also  with  the  deputies  from  the  es- 
tates of  Brabant,  who  arrived  about  this  time  at  Madrid.  To 
these  envoys,  who  asked  for  the  appointment  of  royal  com- 
missioners, with  whom  they  might  treat  on  the  subject  of  the 
bishoprics,  the  abbies,  and  the  "joyful  entrance,"  the  King 
answered  proudly,  "that  in  matters  which  concerned  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  he  was  his  own  commissioner.^'*  He  afterwards, 
accordingly,  recited  to  them,  with  great  accuracy,  the  lesson 
which  he  had  privately  received  from  the  ubiquitous  Cardi- 
nal. 

Philip  was  determined  that  no  remonstrance  from  great 
nobles  or  from  private  citizens  should  interfere  with  the  thor- 
ough execution  of  the  grand  scheme  on  which  he  was  re- 
solved, and  of  which  the  new  bishoprics  formed  an  important 
part.  Opposition  irritated  him  more  and  more,  till  his  hatred 
of  the  opponents  became  deadly;  but  it,  at  the  same  time, 
confirmed  him  in  his  purpose.  "  'Tis  no  time  to  temporize," 
he  wrote  to  Granvelle;  "we  must  inflict  chastisement  with 
full  rigor  and  severity.  These  rascals  can  only  be  made  to  do 
right  through  fear,  and  not  always  even  by  that  means."* 

At  the  same  time,  the  royal  finances  did  not  admit  of  any 

^  "  No  qaerrian  qaeen  el  primer  bra(^o  que  es  el  de  los  prel&dos  huTiesse  quien 
entendiesse  7  1m  osasse  contradeoir,  que  haseii  de  los  abade*  frayles  lo  que 
quieren,  poniendo  lot  miedo." — Papierf  d'Btat,  vi.  807. 

>  Papiers  d'Etat,  vi.  463,  464. 

'  "  Yo  lei  mandd  responder  qae  por  aer  del  seryioio  de  Dios,  lo  queria  70 
mesmo."— Papiers  d'Btat,  vi.  504. 

^  ** en  las  de  la  religion  no  se  ^iifre  temporisar  sine  oastigarlos  oon  todo 

rigor  7  serenidad,  qae  estos  Tellaoos  sino  es  por  miedo  no  hasen  oosa  bnena  7 
aun  con  el,  no  todas  Teies." — Papiers  d'Etat,  tI.  421. 
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very  actiye  measures^  at  the  moment^  to  enforce  obedience  to 
a  policy  which  was  already  so  bitterly  opposed.  A  rough  es- 
timate, made  in  the  King's  own  handwriting,  of  the  resources 
and  obligations  of  his  exchequer,  a  kind  of  balance  sheet  for 
the  years  1560  and  1561,  drawn  up  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  in  which  a  simple  individual  would  make  a  note 
of  his  income  and  expenditure,  gave  but  a  dismal  picture  of 
his  pecuniary  condition.  It  served  to  show  how  intelligent 
a  financier  is  despotism,  and  how  little  available  are  the  re- 
sources of  a  mighty  empire  when  regarded  merely  as  private 
property,  particularly  when  the  owner  chances  to  have  the 
vanity  of  attending  to  all  details  himself.  "Twenty  millions 
of  ducats,"  began  the  memorandum,^  "will  be  required  to 
disengage  my  revenues.  But  of  this,"  added  the  King,  with 
whimsical  pathos  for  an  account-book,  "we  will  not  speak  at 
present,  as  the  matter  is  so  entirely  impossible."*  He  then 
proceeded  to  enter  the  various  items  of  expense  which  were 
to  be  met  during  the  two  years;  such  as  so  many  millions  due 
to  the  Fuggers  (the  Rothschilds  of  the  sixteenth  century),  so 
many  to  merchants  in  Flanders,  Seville,  and  other  places,  so 
much  for  Prince  Dorians  galleys,  so  much  for  three  years'  pay 
due  to  his  guards,  so  much  for  his  household  expenditure,  so 
much  for  the  tuition  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Juan  d'Austria, 
so  much  for  salaries  of  ambassadors  and  councillors — mixing 
personal  and  state  expenses,  petty  items  and  great  loans,  in 
one  singular  jumble,  but  arriving  at  a  total  demand  upon  his 
purse  of  ten  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  du- 
cats. 

To  meet  this  expenditure  he  painfully  enumerated  the 
funds  upon  which  he  could  reckon  for  the  two  years.  His 
ordinary  rents  and  taxes  being  all  deeply  pledged,  he  could 
only  calculate  from  that  source  upon  two  hundred  thousand 
ducats.  The  Indian  revenue,  so  called,  was  nearly  spent; 
still  it  might  yield  him  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
ducats.  The  quicksilver  mines  would  produce  something, 
but  so  little  as  hardly  to  require  mentioning.  As  to  the  other 
mines,  they  were  equally  unworthy  of  notice,  being  so  very 
uncertain,  and  not  doing  as  well  as  they  were  wont.  The  li- 
censes accorded  by  the  crown  to  carry  slaves  to  America  were 
put  down  at  fifty  thousand  ducats  for  the  two  years.    The 

1  The  dooament  is  In  the  Papien  d'BUt  de  GmiiTelle  (H.  16(^195),  and  ii  en* 
titled,  "Memorial  de  las  Finan^as  de  Espafia  en  los  alios  1660  et  1561." 
'  " pero  desto  non  se  traota  agora  oomo  de  eosa  tan  impossiMle." — Ibid. 
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product  of  the  "crozadia"  and  "cuarta,"  or  money  paid  to  him 
in  small  sums  by  individuals  with  the  permission  of  his  Holi- 
ness, for  the  liberty  of  abstaining  from  the  Church  fasts,  was 
estimated  at  five  hundred  thousand  ducats.  These  and  a  few 
more  meagre  items  only  sufficed  to  stretch  his  income  to  a 
total  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  for 
the  two  years,  against  an  expenditure  calculated  at  neareleven 
millions.  "Thus,  there  are  nine  millions,  less  three  thousand 
ducats  deficient,"  he  concluded  ruefully  (and  making  a  mis- 
take  in  his  figures  in  his  own  favor  of  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand  besides),  "which  I  may  look  for  in  the  sky,  or 
try  to  raise  by  inventions  already  exhausted."* 

Thus,  the  man  who  owned  all  America  and  half  of  Europe 
could  only  raise  a  million  ducats  a  year  from  his  estates.  The 
possessor  of  all  Peru  and  Mexico  could  reckon  on  "nothing 
worth  mentioning"  from  his  mines,  and  derived  a  precarious 
income  mainly  from  permissions  granted  his  subjects  to  carry 
on  the  slave-trade  and  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  gloomy  condition  of  affairs  for  a  monarch  on  the 
threshold  of  a  war  which  was  to  outlast  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  children;  a  war  in  which  the  mere  army  expenses  were 
to  be  half  a  million  florins  monthly,  in  which  about  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  disbursements  was  to  be  regulariy  em- 
bezzeled  or  appropriated  by  the  hands  through  which  it 
passed,  and  in  which  for  every  four  men  on  paper,  enrolled 
and  paid  for,  only  one,  according  to  the  average,  was  brought 
into  the  field.* 

Granvelle,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  his  master  but  little 
consolation  from  the  aspect  of  financial  affairs  in  the  prov- 
inces. He  assured  him  that  "the  government  was  often  in 
such  embarrassment  as  not  to  know  where  to  look  for  ten  du- 
cats."' He  complained  bitterly  that  the  estates  would  meddle 
^ith  the  administration  of  money  matters,  and  were  slow  in 
the  granting  of  subsidies.  The  Cardinal  felt  especially  out- 
raged by  the  interference  of  these  bodies  with  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  sums  which  they  voted.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  states  had  already  compelled  the  government  to  withdraw 
the  troops,  much  to  the  regret  of  Granvelle.  They  continued, 

1  "  Qae  se  han  de  basoar  del  ayre  7  de  inyenoiones  qae  ettan  ya  tan  basoadaa 
como  aUil." — Ibid. 

'  Simon  Btyl.  De  Opkomst  en  Bloei  der  Vereeniffde  Nederlanden  (Amtt., 
1778)  p.  119.*--Compare  Reidani  Belgarnm  Annales  (Lngd.  Bat.  1033),  Ub.  ii. 

9  Papien  d'Etat,  vi.  180. 
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however,  to  be  intractable  on  the  subject  of  supplies.  "These 
are  very  vile  things/^  he  wrote  to  Philip,  "this  authority 
which  they  assume,  this  audacity  with  which  they  say  what- 
ever they  think  proper;  and  these  impudent  conditions  which 
they  affix  to  every  proposition  for  subsidies."*  The  Cardinal 
protested  that  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  convince  them  of 
their  error,  but  that  they  remained  perverse. 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  plan  for  debasing  the 
coin,  suggested  to  Philip  Qome  time  before  by  a  skilful  chem- 
ist named  Malen,  and  always  much  approved  of  both  by  him- 
self and  Ruy  Gomez,  recurred  to  his  mind.  "Another  and  an 
extraordinary  source  of  revenue,  although  perhaps  not  a  very 
honorable  one,"  wrote  Suriano,  'Tias  hitherto  been  kept  se- 
cret; and  on  account  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
King  and  his  confessor,  has  been  discontinued."  This  source 
of  revenue,  it  seemed,  was  found  in  "a  certain  powder,  of 
which  one  ounce  mixed  with  six  ounces  of  quicksilver  would 
niake  six  ounces  of  silver."  The  composition  was  said  to 
stand  the  test  of  the  hammer,  but  not  of  the  fire.  Partly  in 
consequence  of  theological  scruples  and  partly  on  account  of 
opposition  from  the  states,  a  project  formed  by  the  King  to  pay 
his  army  with  this  kind  of  silver  was  reluctantly  abandoned. 
The  invention,  however,  was  so  very  agreeable  to  the  King, 
and  the  inventor  had  received  such  liberal  rewards,  that  it 
was  supposed,  according  to  the  envoy,  that  in  time  of  scarcity 
his  Majesty  would  make  use  of  such  coin  without  reluctance.^ 

It  is  necessary,  before  concluding  this  chapter,  which  re- 
lates the  events  of  the  years  1560  and  1561,  to  allude  to  an 
important  affair  which  occupied  much  attention  during  the 
whole  of  this  period.    This  is  the  celebrated  marriage  of  the 


>  '* y  68  tambien  miiy  ruin  ooaa  le  anthoridad  que  ban  tornado  y  la  osada 

da  dexir  lo  qne  m  les  antoja  y  da  proponer  condioiones  tan  desaforadas  i  que  se 
I08  va  oponiendo  qnanto  se  pnede/'  etc.,  etc. — Papiers  d'Etat,  ▼!.  178-180. 

'  " n'e  nn  aitra  ftraordinaiia  laaaal  perioeb6  d  pooo  bonorevole  ba  pero 

tonnta  seerota — quest  h  nna  indnitria  one  fn  prinoipiata  gia  due  anni  et  pin  eon 
Utolo  di  leeoa  ben  oonoscinta  d'alenni  di  qneeta  oitta  ma  non  fn  oontinuata  es- 
sendo  oooorfi  oerti  ditpareri  fra  Ini  (Pbil«.  2o)  et  il  confesaore  per  1e  mani  del 
quale  pauo  tntto  qneita  prattioa.  8i  trori  poi  per  nn  Tedesco  Malinea  obe  le 
messe  in  opera  et  eon  nn  oneia  di  eerta  sna  polvere  et  sei  d'argento  vivo  fa  eei 
oneie  d'argento  ebe  sta  al  toooo  et  al  martello  ma  non  al  faooo  et  fa  qaalobe 
opinione  di  valerMne  di  qneUa  forte  d'argento  in  pa^  reeteroito :  ma  li  stati 
non  banno  Tolato  consentire  perobe  oon  quest  oeoaeione  totto  il  baono  oro  si 

■aria  portato  in  altri  paesi ma  quest  inrentione  e  molto  grata  at  Re  et  a 

Ruy  Cfomeu,  Yiene  presentato  largamente  quelle  ob'  V  ba  rittroyato,  si  puo  oredere 
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Prince  of  Orange  with  the  Princess  Anna  of  Saxony.  By 
many  superficial  writers,  a  moving  cause  of  the  great  Nether- 
land  revolt  was  found  in  the  connection  of  the  great  chieftain 
with  this  distinguished  Lutheran  house.  One  must  have 
studied  the  characters  and  the  times  to  very  little  purpose, 
however,  to  believe  it  possible  that  much  influence  could  be 
exerted  on  the  mind  of  William  of  Orange  by  such  natures  as 
those  of  Anna  of  Saxony,  or  of  her  uncle  the  Elector  Augus- 
tus, surnamed  "the  Pious." 

The  Prince  had  become  a  widower  in  1558,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  Granvelle,  who  was  said  to  have  been  infiuential 
in  arranging  his  first  marriage,  now  proposed  to  him,  after  the 
year  of  mourning  had  expired,  an  alliance  with  Mademoiselle 
Ren6e,*  daughter  of  the  Duchess  de  Lorraine,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Christiem  the  Third  of  Denmark,  and  his  wife 
Isabella,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Such  a 
connection,  not  only  with  the  royal  house  of  Spain  but  with 
that  of  Prance — for  the  young  Duke  of  Lorraine,  brother  of 
the  lady,  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second — 
was  considered  highly  desirable  by  the  Prince.  Philip  and 
the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma  both  approved,  or  pretended 
to  approve,  the  match.  At  the  same  time  the  Dowager  Duch- 
ess of  Lorraine,  mother  of  the  intended  bride,  was  a  candi- 
date, and  a  very  urgent  one,  for  the  Regency  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Being  a  woman  of  restless  ambition  and  intriguing 
character,  she  naturally  saw  in  a  man  of  William's  station 
and  talents  a  most  desirable  ally  in  her  present  and  future 
schemes.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip— who  had  made  open 
protestation  of  his  desire  to  connect  the  Prince  thus 
closely  with  his  own  blood,*  and  had  warmly  recommended 
the  match  to  the  young  lady's  mother — soon  afterwards, 
while  walking  one  day  with  the  Prince  in  the  park  at  Brus- 
sels,* announced  to  him  that  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  had 
declined  his  proposals.*  Such  a  result  astonished  the  Prince, 
who  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  mother,  and  had  been 
urging  her  appointment  to  the  Regency  with  all  his  influence, 
having  entirely  withdrawn  his  own  claims  to  that  office.    No 

1  Pontns  Pftyen  MS. 

'  ** que  y .  Mtd  m'east  esoript,  par  ses  lettres,  le  desir  que  ioelle  aroit 

tov^oun  ea  de  aa  grandeur et  que,  d^sirant  Tallier  plus  prds  de  Bon  Bang, 

ioelle  aroit  inatanoe,  telle  qu'il  aoavoit,  pour  procurer  son  manage  areo  la  flile 
ainCe  de  M*^*  de  Lorraine,  oomme  11  se  pouroit  souTenir." — Letter  of  Margaret 
of  Parma  in  ReifTenberg.    Correspondanoe  de  Marg<*  d'Autriehe,  p.  271,  272. 

•  Reiffenberg,  p.  273,  274.  «  Ibid. 
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satisfactory  explanation  was  ever  given  of  this  singular  con- 
clusion to  a  courtship,  begun  with  the  apparent  consent  of 
all  parties.  It  was  hinted  that  the  young  lady  did  not  fancy 
the  Prince/  but,  as  it  was  not  known  that  a  word  had  ever 
been  exchanged  between  them,  as  the  Prince,  in  appearance 
and  reputation,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  cavaliers  of  the 
age,  and  as  the  approval  of  the  bride  was  not  usually  a  matter 
of  primary  consequence  in  such  marriages  of  state,  the  mys- 
tery seemed  to  require  a  further  solution.  The  Prince  sus- 
pected Granvelle  and  the  King,  who  were  believed  to  have 
held  mature  and  secret  deliberation  together,  of  insincerity. 
The  Bishop  was  said  to  have  expressed  the  opinion,  that  al- 
though the  friendship  he  bore  the  Prince  would  induce  him 
to  urge  the  marriage,  yet  his  duty  to  his  master  made  him 
think  it  questionable  whether  it  were  right  to  advance  a  per- 
sonage already  placed  so  high  by  birth,  wealth,  and  popular- 
ity, still  higher  by  so  near  an  alliance  with  his  Majesty's  fam- 
ily.* The  King,  in  consequence,  secretly  instructed  the 
Duchess  of  Lorraine  to  decline  the  proposal,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  continued  openly  to  advocate  the  connexion.' 
The  Prince  is  said  to  have  discovered  this  double  dealing,  and 
to  have  found  in  it  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
whole  transaction.*  Moreover,  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine, 
finding  herself  equally  duped,  and  her  own  ambitious  scheme 
equally  foiled  by  her  unscrupulous  cousin — ^who  now,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  appointed  Margaret  of  Parma  to  be  Re- 
gent, with  the  Bishop  for  her  prime  minister — ^had  as  little 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  combinations  ot  royal  and  ec- 
clesiastical intrigue  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself.  Soon 
after  this  unsatisfactory  mystification,  William  turned  his  at- 
tentions to  Germany.  Anna  of  Saxony,  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Elector  Maurice,  lived  at  the  court  of  her  uncle,  the 
Elector  Augustus.    A  musket-ball,  perhaps  a  traitorous  one, 

'  '* mais  oomme  I'affaire  trainait  en  lonfpiear  et  oomme  auonni  disent  qo'il 

n'estoit  i  la  bonne  grace  de  la  demoiselle." — Pontus  Payen  MS. 

'  "Qranrelle  antwoordde,  dat  de  Triendsohap  de  hy  den  Prinse  droegh,  hem 
dryren  sonde,  om  het  aan  te  raaden  indien  de  tronw,  die  hy  lynen  meester  tohnl- 
digh  was,  niet  bedenkelyk  vend  een  pereoona^je,  ondersteont  Ton  oovergroote 
aehbaarheit,  en  gnnst  der  Landtsaaten,  door 't  behuwen  yan  too  naa  een  bloedt 
Terwandtsohap  syner  Majesteit,  in  top  te  trekken." — ^Hoofd,  i.  S5.  This  was 
precisely  the  same  argument  need  by  tne  Emperor  Charles  against  the  marriage 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Bnren,  and  sncoessfnlly  combated  by  GranTolIe. 

>  Ibid. 

^  Ibid.-^3ompare  Bakhayien  t.  d.  Brink ;  Het  Hnwel^k,  etc.,  8,  9, 10,  to 
whose  pnbUeation  on  this  most  intricate  subject  erery  candid  historical  stndeat 
most  fed  the  deepest  sense  of  obligation. 
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in  an  obscure  action  with  Albert  of  Brandenbourg,  had  closed 
the  adventurous  career  of  her  father  seven  years  before.* 
The  young  lady,  who  was  thought  to  have  inherited  much  of 
his  restless,  stormy  character,  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  far  from  handsome,  was  somewhat  defonned,  and  limp- 
ed.* Her  marriage-portion  was  deemed,  for  the  times,  an 
ample  one;  she  had  seventy  thousand  rix  dollars  in  hand,  and 
the  reversion  of  thirty  thousand  on  the  death  of  John  Fred- 
eric the  Second,  who  had  married  her  mother  after  the  death 
of  Maurice.'  Her  rank  was  accounted  far  higher  in  Ger- 
many than  that  of  William  of  Nassau,  and  in  this  respect, 
rather  than  for  pecuniary  considerations,  the  marriage  seemed 
a  desirable  one  for  him.  The  man  who  held  the  great  Nas- 
sau-Chalons property,  together  with  the  heritage  of  Count 
Maximilian  de  Buren,  could  hardly  have  been  tempted  by 
100,000  thalers.  His  own  provision  for  the  children  who 
might  spring  from  the  proposed  marriage  was  to  be  a  settle- 
ment of  seventy  thousand  florins  annually.*  The  fortune 
which  permitted  of  such  liberality  was  not  one  to  be  very 
materially  increased  by  a  dowry  which  might  seem  enormous 
to  many  of  the  pauper  princes  of  Germany.  "The  bride's 
portion,^'  says  a  contemporary,  "after  all,  scarcely  paid  for  the 
banquets  and  magnificent  festivals  which  celebrated  the  mar- 
riage. When  the  wedding  was  paid  for,  there  was  not  a  tha- 
ler remaining  of  the  whole  sum."*^  Nothing,  then,  could  be 
more  puerile  than  to  accuse  the  Prince  of  mercenary  motives 
in  seeking  this  alliance;  an  accusation,  however,  which  did 
not  fail  to  be  brought. 

There  were  difficulties  on  both  sides  to  be  arranged  before 
this  marriage  could  take  place.  The  bride  was  a  Lutheran, 
the  Prince  was  a  Catholic.  With  regard  to  the  religion  of 
Orange  not  the  slightest  doubt  existed,  nor  was  any  deception 
attempted.  Granvelle  himself  gave  the  most  entire  attesta- 
tion of  the  Prince's  orthodoxy.  "This  proposed  marriage 
gives  me  great  pain,''  he  wrote  to  Philip,  'T)ut  I  have  never 
had  reason  to  suspect  his  principles."*    In  another  letter  he 

1  PfeUBobmid^  p.  64.     9-11  July,  1563. 

'  *' —  nngesohiokieD  Leibot,  wahnoheinUoh  etwM  hinkend. — BOttiger,  page  87. 

'  Boltiger,  86.  «  BSitiger,  93.— Compare  Bakhuyieo,  p.  15. 

B  "  Ceflte  AUemande  qui  ne  lay  aroit  port4  en  mariage  que  cent  a  six  vingt 
mille  daldres,  qui  a  grande  peine  avoit  eu  peu  anffir  pour  payer  les  banqueti, 
festins  et  magDificenoes  de  oes  nopces  pay6s  lui  estoit  restd  ooni  pas  an  dalder 
tant  seuIemeDt  du  dot  et  portement  de  sa  femme." — Pontus  Payen  MS. 

*  Qroeq  v,  Prjnst.  Arohives,  etc.,  i.  52. 
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observed  that  he  wished  the  marriage  could  be  broken  off; 
but  that  he  hoped  so  much  from  the  virtue  of  the  Prince 
that  nothing  could  suffice  to  separate  him  from  the  true  re- 
ligion.^ On  the  other  side  there  was  as  little  doubt  bb  to  his 
creed.  Old  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse^  grandfather  of  the 
young  lady,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  match.  "  'Tis  a  pa- 
pist/' said  he,  ^^who  goes  to  mass,  and  eats  no  meat  on  fast 
days."^  He  had  no  great  objection  to  his  character,  but  in- 
surmountable ones  to  his  religion.  "Old  Count  William,'^ 
said  he,  "was  an  evangelical  lord  to  his  dying  day.  This  man 
is  a  papist'^ '  The  marriage,  then,  was  to  be  a  mixed  mar- 
riage. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  beware  of  anachron- 
isms upon  the  subject.  Lutherans  were  not  yet  formally  de- 
nounced as  heretics.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  exactly  at  this 
epoch  that  the  Pope  was  inviting  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany  to  the  Trent  Council,  where  the  schism  was  to  be 
closed,  and  all  the  erring  lambs  to  be  received  again  into  the 
bosom  of  the  fold.  So  far  from  manifesting  an  outward  hos- 
tility, the  papal  demeanor  was  conciliating.  The  letters  of 
invitation  from  the  Pope  to  the  princes  were  sent  by  a  legate, 
each  commencing  with  the  exordium,  "To  my  beloved  son,'* 
and  were  all  sent  back  to  his  Holiness,  contemptuously,  with 
the  coarse  jest  for  answer,  "We  believe  our  mothers  to  have 
been  honest  women,  and  hope  that  we  had  better  fathers."* 
The  great  council  had  not  yet  given  its  decisions.  Marriages 
were  of  continual  occurrence,  especially  among  princes  and 
potentates,  between  the  adherents  of  Home  and  of  the  new  re- 
ligion. Even  Philip  had  been  most  anxious  to  marry  the 
Protestant  Elizabeth,  whom,  had  she  been  a  peasant,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  burned,  if  in  his  power.  Throughout 
Germany,  also,  especially  in  high  places,  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  cover  up  the  religious  controversy,'^  to  abstain  from 
disturbing  the  ashes  where  devastation  still  glowed,  and  was 
one  day  to  rekindle  itself.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  for 
any  man,  from  the  Archduke  Maximilian  down,  to  define  his 
creed.  A  marriage,  therefore,  between  a  man  and  woman  of 
discordant  views  upon  this  topic  was  not  startling,  although 
in  general  not  considered  desirable. 

^  Qroen  t.  Prinst.  Arohives,  eto.,  i.  70. — "To  todaWa  eepero  de  la  bondad  y  rirtad 
del  prinoipe  qae  no  bastara  todo  Mto  para  apartarle  de  la  verdadera  relijpon." 

<  Bakhuyien,  S4. 

*y.  Rommel,  Philipp  der  Oroniittthige,  111.810,  sqq.;  cited  by  Oroen  ran 
Pri  nsterer,  i.  59. 

^  QroeB  T.  Prinit.  ArohiTes,  eto«  i.  92.  <  Bakhayien,  26-28. 
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There  were,  however,  especial  reasons  why  this  alliance 
should  be  distasteful,  both  to  Philip  of  Spain  upon  one  side, 
and  to  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  on  the  other.  The 
bride  was  the  daughter  of  the  elector  Maurice.  In  that  one 
name  were  concentrated  neariy  all  the  disasters,  disgrace,  and 
disappointment  of  the  Emperor's  reign.  It  was  Maurice  who 
had  hunted  the  Emperor  through  the  Tjnrolean  mountains;  it 
was  Maurice  who  had  compelled  the  peace  of  Passau;  it  was 
Maurice  who  had  overi;hrown  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ger- 
many; it  was  Maurice  who  had  frustrated  Philip's  election  as 
king  of  the  Bomans.  If  William  of  Orange  must  seek  a  wife 
among  the  pagans,  could  no  other  bride  be  found  for  him 
than  the  daughter  of  such  a  man? 

Anna's  grandfather,  on  the  other  hand.  Landgrave  Philip, 
was  the  celebrated  victim  to  the  force  and  fraud  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  He  saw  in  the  proposed  bridegroom,  a  youth  who 
had  been  from  childhood,  the  petted  page  and  confidant  of 
the  hated  Emperor,  to  whom  he  owed  his  long  imprisonment. 
He  saw  in  him  too,  the  intimate  friend  and  ally — for  the 
brooding  quarrels  of  the  state  council  were  not  yet  patent  to 
the  world— of  the  still  more  deeply  detested  Granvelle;  the 
crafty  priest  whose  substitution  of  "einig"  for  ^'ewig*'  had  in- 
veigled him  into  that  terrible  captivity.  These  considera- 
tions alone  would  have  made  him  unfriendly  to  the  Prince, 
even  had  he  not  been  a  Catholic. 

The  Elector  Augustus,  however,  uncle  and  guardian  to  the 
bride,  was  not  only  well-disposed  but  eager  for  the  marriage, 
and  determined  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  including  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Landgrave,  without  whose  consent  he  was  long 
pledged  not  to  bestow  the  hand  of  Anna.  For  this  there  were 
more  than  one  reason.  Augustus,  who,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  most  acute  historical  critics  of  our  day,  was  "a  Byzan- 
tine Emperor  of  the  lowest  class,  re-appearing  in  electoral  hat 
and  mantle,'**  was  not  firm  in  his  rights  to  the  dignity  he 
held.  He  had  inherited  from  his  brother,  but  his  brother 
had  dispossessed  John  Frederic.  Maurice,  when  turning 
against  the  Emperor,  who  had  placed  him  in  his  cousin's  seat, 
had  not  thought  it  expedient  to  restore  to  the  rightful  owner 
the  rank  which  he  himself  owed  to  the  violence  of  Charles. 
Thoseclaims  might  be  revindicated,  and  Augustus  be  degraded 
in  his  turn,  by  a  possible  marrige  of  the  Princess  Anna,  with 


>  BakhayMD,  Het  Hnweiyk,  etc.,  p.  14. 
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some  turbulent  or  intriguing  German  potentate.  Out  of  the 
land  she  was  less  likely  to  give  trouble.  The  alliance,  if  not 
particularly  desirable  on  the  score  of  rank,  was,  in  other 
worldly  respects,  a  most  brilliant  one  for  his  niece.  As  for 
the  religious  point,  if  he  could  overcome  or  circumvent  the 
scruples  of  the  Landgrave,  he  foresaw  little  difficulty  in  con- 
quering his  own  conscience. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  it  is  evident,  waa  placed  in  such  a 
position,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  satisfy  all  parties. 
He  intended  that  the  marriage,  like  all  marriages  among  per- 
sons in  high  places  at  that  day,  should  be  upon  the  "uH  pos- 
sidetis'^ principle,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  religious 
peace  of  Germany.  His  wife,  after  marriage  and  removal 
to  the  Netherlands,  would  "live  Catholically;^'  she  would  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  Church  with  her  hus- 
band, was  to  give  no  offence  to  the  government,  and  bring  no 
suspicion  upon  himself,  by  violating  any  of  the  religious  de- 
cencies. Further  than  this,  William,  who,  at  that  day  was 
an  easy,  indifferent  Catholic,  averse  to  papal  persecutions,  but 
almost  equally  averse  to  long,  puritanical  prayers  and  faces, 
taking  far  more  pleasure  in  worldly  matters  than  in  ecclesi- 
astical controversies,  was  not  disposed  to  advance  in  this 
thorny  path.  Having  a  stem  bigot  to  deal  with  in  Madrid, 
and  another  in  Cassel,  he  soon  convinced  himself  that  he  was 
not  likely  entirely  to  satisfy  either,  and  thought  it  wiser  sim- 
ply to  satisfy  himself. 

Early  in  1560,  Count  Gunther  de  Schwartzburg,  betrothed 
to  the  Princess  sister  Catharine,  together  with  Colonel  George 
Von  Holl^  were  despatched  to  Germany  to  open  the  marriage 
negotiations.  They  found  the  Elector  Augustus  already  ripe 
and  anxious  for  the  connexion.  It  was  easy  for  the  envoys 
to  satisfy  all  his  requirements  on  the  religious  question.  If, 
as  the  Elector  afterwards  stated  to  the  Landgrave,  they  really 
promised  that  the  young  lady  should  be  allowed  to  have  an 
evangelical  preacher  in  her  own  apartments,  together  with 
the  befitting  sacraments^^  it  is  very  certain  that  they  trav- 
elled a  good  way  out  of  their  instructions,  for  such  conces- 
sions were  steadily  refused  by  William^  in  person.  It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that  Augustus,  whose  slippery  feet 
were  disposed  to  slide  smoothly  and  swiftly  over  this  danger- 
ous ground,  had  represented  the  Prince's  communications  un- 

1  Gro^n  ▼.  Print.  Arohivef,  etc.,  82,  83.  *  Ibid, 

v.  I.— 17. 
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der  a  favorable  gloss  of  his  own.  At  any  rate,  nothing  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings  justified  the  conclusions  thus  hastily 
formed. 

The  Landgrave  Philip,  from  the  beginning,  manifested  his 
repugnance  to  the  match.  As  soon  as  the  proposition  had 
been  received  by  Augustus,  that  potentate  despatched  Hans 
von  Carlowitz  to  the  grandfather  at  Cassel.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  it  was  represented,  was  young,  handsome,  wealthy, 
a  favorite  of  the  Spanish  monarch;  the  Princess  Anna,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  her  uncle  was  not  likely  to  grow  straighter 
or  better  proportioned  in  body,  nor  was  her  crooked  and  per- 
verse character  likely  to  improve  with  years.  It  was  there- 
fore desirable  to  find  a  settlement  for  her  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.* The  Elector,  however,  would  decide  upon  nothing 
without  the  Landgrave's  consent. 

To  this  frank,  and  not  very  flattering  statement,  so  far  as 
the  young  lady  was  concerned,  the  Landgrave  answered 
stoutly  and  characteristically.  The  Prince  was  a  Spanish 
subject,  he  said,  and  would  not  be  able  to  protect  Anna  in  her 
belief,  who  would  sooner  or  later  become  a  fugitive:  he  was 
but  a  Count  in  Germany,  and  no  fitting  match  for  an  Elec- 
tor's daughter,*  moreover,  the  lady  herself  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted, who  had  not  even  seen  the  Prince.  If  she  were 
crooked  in  body,  as  the  Elector  stated,  it  was  a  shame  to  ex- 
pose her;  to  conceal  it,,  however,  was  questionable,  as  the 
Prince  might  complain  afterwards  that  a  straight  princess 
had  been  promised,  and  a  crooked  one  fraudulently  substi- 
tuted,* and  so  on,  though  a  good  deal  more  of  such  quaint 
casuistry,  in  which  the  Landgrave  was  accomplished.  The 
amount  of  his  answer,  however,  to  the  marriage  proposal  was 
an  unequivocal  negative,  from  which  he  never  wavered. 

In  consequence  of  this  opposition,  the  negotiations  were  for 
a  time  suspended.  Augustus  implored  the  Prince  not  to 
abandon  the  project,  promising  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  gain  over  the  Landgrave,  hinting  that  the  old  man 

1  **  Hans  Ton  Karlowits  sollte  Torstellen  dasi  die  Priniessin  in  ihiem  Alter 
sohwerlioh  an  geradem  Wnohte  and  proportion  des  Leibea  innohmen  werde,  dabei 
Ton  einer  seltsamen  GemUthsart  una  hartem  Sinne  f ei,  und  man  daher  billig  anf 
ihre  Versorgnng  bedaoht  8ein  miiise." — BSttiger,  03. 

*  BSttiger,  94. 

*  "  Da  nnn  ober  der  Enrfttrst  melde,  da»  sie  einen  angeBohiekten  Leib  h'Atte, 
so  w%re  es  sohimpflioh,  ihm  solohes  sehen  in  lassen,  in  Terbergen  aber  am 
deswUlen  bedenkUoh,  weil  er  alsdann  lagen  dilrfte,  dass  man  ihm  eine  wohlege- 
bildate  Priniessin  angeriihmt,  eine  angeiohiokte  aber  Ustigerweiie  angehiingt 
h'Atte,"  eto^— B9ttig«r,  94. 
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might  ^^go  tohislong  rest  soon/' and  even  suggesting  that  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worsts  he  had  bound  himself  to  do  nothing 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Landgrave,  but  was  not  obliged 
to  wait  for  his  consents 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  had  communicated  to  the 
King  of  Spain  the  fact  of  the  proposed  marriage.  He  had 
also  held  many  long  conversations  with  the  Regent  and  with 
Granvelle.  In  all  these  interviews  he  had  uniformly  used  one 
language:  his  future  wife  was  to  '^ive  as  a  Catholic/*'  and 
if  that  point  were  not  conceded,  he  would  break  off  the  nego- 
tiations. He  did  not  pretend  that  she  was  to  abjure  her  Prot- 
estant faith.  The  Duchess,  in  describing  to  Philip  the  con- 
ditions, as  sketched  to  her  by  the  Prince,  stated  expressly  that 
Augustus  of  Sazony  was  to  consent  that  his  niece  ^'should 
live  Catholically  after  the  marriage/"  but  that  it  was  quite 
improbable  that  **before  the  nuptials  she  would  be  permitted 
to  abjure  her  errors,  and  receive  necessary  absolution,  accord- 
ing, to  the  rules  of  the  Church.'**  The  Duchess,  while  sta- 
ting her  full  confidence  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Prince,  ex- 
pressed at  the  same  time  her  fears  that  attempts  might  be 
made  in  the  future  by  his  new  connexions  "to  pervert  him  to 
their  depraved  opinions."' 

A  silence  of  many  months  ensued  on  the  part  of  the  sover- 
eign, during  which  he  was  going  through  the  laborious  pro- 
cess of  making  up  his  mind,  or  rather  of  having  it  made  up 
for  him  by  people  a  thousand  miles  off.  In  the  autumn  Gran- 
velle wrote  to  say  that  the  Prince  was  very  much  surprised  to 
have  been  kept  so  long  waiting  for  a  definite  reply  to  his  com- 
munications, made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  concerning 
his  intended  marriage,  and  to  learn  at  last. that  his  Majesty 
had  sent  no  answer,  upon  the  ground  that  the  match  had  been 
broken  off;  the  fact  being,  that  the  negotiations  were  proceed- 
ing more  earnestly  than  ever.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  helpless  and  more  characteristic 
than  the  letter  which  Philip  sent,  thus  pushed  for  a  decision. 
'TTou  wrote  me/'  said  he,  "that  you  had  hopes  that  this  mat- 

1  ** dftii  im  TOiingk  itnnde  niohta  andera  dan  ohne  yorwissen,  vnd  nicht 

ohne  TorwiUiguDgi  derwegen  die  vorwUlignng  bei  ihr  Gh.  Gn.  alMn  stnnde/'  etc. 
— An^Wes  et  Gorrespondanoe,  i.  8S. 

**  Ge  raiionnemenv'  obferres  M.  Groen  van  Piinsterer,  rtrj  jndioionsly,  **  a 
I'air  d'an  snbtOTfiige  pen  honorable." — Ibid. 

'  "  De  sorte  qne  le  prince  fust  asaeur^  d'eolx  qn'elle  Tivroit  eatholiequement, 
te  mariant  aveo  Ini."— a«ettar  of  Mtg^  of  Parma.    Beiffenb.  261. 

*  Reiffenberg,  2«1.  «  Beiff.  2M.  •  Reiff.  266. 

•  Papien  d'Btat»  vi.  169, 176. 
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ter  of  the  Prince's  marriage  would  go  no  further,  and  seeing 
that  you  did  not  write  oftener  on  the  subject,  I  thought  cer- 
tainly that  it  had  been  terminated.  This  pleased  me  not  a 
little,  because  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  Like- 
wise/^ continued  the  most  tautological  of  monarch s,  "I  was 
much  pleased  that  it  should  be  done.  Nevertheless,"  he  add- 
ed, "if  the  marriage  is  to  be  proceeded  with  /  really  don't 
know  what  to  say  about  it,  except  to  refer  it  to  my  sister,  inas- 
much as  a  person  being  upon  the  spot  can  see  better  what 
can  be  done  with  regard  to  it;  whether  it  be  possible  to  pre- 
vent it,  or  whether  it  be  best,  if  there  be  no  remedy,  to  give 
permission.  But  if  there  be  a  remedy,  it  would  be  better  to 
take  it,  because,"  concluded  the  King,  pathetically,  "I  don't 
see  how  the  Prince  could  think  of  marrying  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  who  did  to  his  Majesty,  now  in  glory,  that  which 
Duke  Maurice  did."* 

Armed  with  this  luminous  epistle,  which,  if  it  meant  any 
thing,  meant  a  reluctant  affirmation  to  the  demand  of  the 
Prince  for  the  royal  consent,  the  Regent  and  Granvellc  pro- 
ceeded to  summon  Willian  of  Orange,  and  to  catechise  him 
in  a  manner  most  galling  to  the  pride,  and  with  a  latitude  not 
at  all  justified  by  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  royal 
instructions.*  They  even  informed  him  that  his  Majesty 
had  assembled  "certain  persons  learned  in  cases  of  conscience, 
and  versed  in  theology,"  according  to  whose  advice  a  final  de- 
cision, not  yet  possible,  would  be  given  at  some  future  pe- 
riod.* This  assembly  of  learned  conscience-keepers  and 
theologians  had  no  existence  save  in  the  imaginations  of 
Granvelle  and  Margaret.  The  King's  letter,  blind  and  blun- 
dering as  it  was,  gave  the  Duchess  the  right  to  decide  in  the 
affirmative  on  her  own  responsibility;  yet  fictions  like  these 
formed  a  part  of  the  "dissimulation,"  which  was  accounted 
profound  statesmanship  by  the  disciples  of  Macchiavelli.  The 
Prince,  however  irritated,  maintained  his  steadiness;  assured 

1  « Vof  me  Borivistes  que  teniades  esperan^a  que  no  pasflaria  adelante  la 
platica  del  oasamiento  del  Prihoipe  d'Orange,  y  con  ver  que  no  se  me  sorivia  mas 
della,  yo  pensd  oierto  que  haria  cessado,  de  que  no  holgaya  pooo  por  que  fuera  lo 
mejor  y  lo  que  yo  holgaria  harto  que  se  hisiesee :  mafl  si  toaavia  passa  adelante 
no  se  que  me  dczir  en  ello,  sine  remitirlo  H  mi  hermana,  pnes  oomo  quien  esta 
sobrc  el  negocio,  vera  mejor  lo  que  se  podra  haser  en  el,  0  si  se  podra  estorvar,  y 
quando  no  huviere  otro  remedio,  dar  la  lioenoia:  mas  quando  le  unTiesse,  seria  lo 
mejor  tomar  le  poroue  no  sd  oomo  pueda  pareoer  casarse  el  nrinoipe  eon  hija  del 

3ue  hiie  con  su  mi^estad,  que  haya  gloria,  lo  qae  el  Duque  Maurioio." — Papieri 
•Btot,  vi.  175,  176. 
>  Bakhuysen,  41,  4^  *  Ibid. 
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the  Begent  that  the  negotiation  had  advanced  too  far  to  be 
abandoned^  and  repeated  his  assurance  that  the  future  Prin- 
cess of  Orange  was  to  "live  as  a  Catholic." 

In  December,  1560,  William  made  a  visit  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  Elector  with  great  cordiality.  This 
visit  was  conclusive  as  to  the  marriage.  The  appearance  and 
accomplishments  of  the  distinguished  suitor  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  lady.  Her  heart  was  carried  by  storm. 
Finding,  or  fancying  herself  very  desperately  enamored  of  the 
proposed  bridegroom,  she  soon  manifested  as  much  eagerness 
for  the  marriage  as  did  her  uncle,  and  expressed  herself  fre- 
quently with  the  violence  which  belonged  to  her  character. 
*T(VTiat  God  had  decreed,^*  she  said,  "the  Devil  should  not 
hinder."^ 

The  Prince  was  said  to  have  exhibited  much  diligence  in 
his  attention  to  the  services  of  the  Protestant  Church  during 
his  visit  to  Dresden.'  As  that  visit  lasted,  however,  but  ten 
or  eleven  days,  there  was  no  great  opportunity  for  shewing 
much  zeal." 

At  the  same  period  one  William  Snuttel  was  despatched 
by  Orange  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  gaining  the  old  Landgrave's 
consent,  without  making  any  vital  concessions.  "Will  the 
Prince,"  asked  the  Landgrave,  "permit  my  granddaughter  to 
have  an  evangelical  preacher  in  the  house?"  "No,"  answered 
Knuttel.  "May  'she  at  least  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  her  own  chamber,  according  to  the  Lutheran 
form?"  "No,"  answered  Knuttel,  "neither  in  Breda,  nor 
anywhere  else  in  the  Netherlands.  If  she  imperatively  re- 
quires such  sacraments,  she  must  go  over  the  border  for  them, 
to  the  nearest  Protestant  sovereign."* 

Upon  April  14th,  1561,  the  Elector,  returning  to  the 
charge,  caused  a  little  note  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  religious 
point,  which  he  forwarded,  in  the  hope  that  the  Prince  would 
copy  and  sign  it.  He  added  a  promise  that  the  memorandum 
should  never  be  made  public  to  the  signer's  disadvantage.* 
At  the  same  time  he  observed  to  Count  Louis,  verbally,  "that 
he  had  been  satisfied  with  the  declarations  made  by  the  Prince 
when  in  Dresden,  upon  all  points,  except  that  concerning  relig- 
ion.   He  therefore  felt  obliged  to  beg  for  a  little  agreement 

>  "  Wm  Gott  ausenehflD  werde  der  Teafel  nioht  wehren." — BSttieer,  101. 
s  Btfttiger,  95.  *  Bakhayaen,  62.  *  Bakbuysen,  63. 

^  ArebiTos  et  Correspondanoe,  i.  98. 
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in  writing.^  "By  no  meanfi!  by  no  means!"  interrnpted 
Louis  promptly,  at  the  very  first  word,  "the  Prince  can  give 
your  electoral  highness  no  such  assurance.  'Twould  be  risk- 
ing life,  honor,  and  fori;une  to  do  so,  as  yoiir  grace  is  well 
aware."*  The  Elector  protested  that  the  declaration,  if 
signed,  should  never  come  into  the  Spanish  monarches  hands, 
and  insisted  upon  sending  it  to  the  Prince.'  Louis,  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  brother,  characterized  the  document  as  "singular, 
prolix  and  artful,"  and  strongly  advised  the  Prince  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.* 

This  note,  which  the  Prince  was  thus  requested  to  sign,  and 
which  his  brother  Louis  thus  strenuouly  advised  him  not  to 
sign,  the  Prince  never  did  sign.  Its  tenor  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — The  Princess,  after  marriage,  was,  neither  by 
menace  nor  persuasion,  to  be  turned  from  the  true  and  pure 
Word  of  God,  or  the  use  of  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  Prince  was  to 
allow  her  to  read  books  written  in  accordance  with  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  The  Prince  was  to  permit  her,  as  often,  an- 
nually, as  she  required  it,  to  go  out  of  the  Netherlands  to 
some  place  where  she  could  receive  the  sacrament  according 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  case  she  were  in  sickness  or 
perils  of  childbirth,  the  Prince,  if  necessary,  would  call  to 
her  an  evangelical  preacher,  who  might  administer  to  her  the 
holy  sacrament  in  her  chamber.  The.  chfldren  who  might 
spring  from  the  marriage  were  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Augsburg  Confession." 

Even  if  executed,  this  celebrated  memorandum  would 
hardly  have  been  at  variance  with  the  declarations  made  by 
the  Prince  to  the  Spanish  government.  He  had  never  pre- 
tended that  his  bride  was  to  become  a  Catholic,  but  only 
to  live  as  a  Catholic.  All  that  he  had  promised,  or  was 
expected  to  promise,  was  that  his  wife  should  conform 
to  the  law  in  the  Netherlands.  The  paper,  in  a  general  way, 
recognized  that  law.  In  case  of  absolute  necessity,  however, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Princess  should  have  the  advantage  of 
private  sacraments.    This  certainly  would  have  been  a  mortal 

1  "  So  viel  die  piinoten  bel&ngt  do  sich  der  Printi  gegen  mich  erkleret  hat 
allhie  stt  Dreaen,  bin  ich  mit  im  gw  wol  lu  friden  und  ]a«x  es  auch  darbey 
bleiben  awgtnommen  bo  viel  die  religion  belanget,  so  mass  ioh  eine  kleine  rer- 
schreibung  von  im  haben." — Arohives,  etc.,  i.  100.    Letter  of  Loaia  de  Nassau. 

*  Arohiyes  et  Correspondanoe,  i.  100, 101.  *  Ibid.  «  Ibid. 

^  The  note  has  been  often  published :  Y.  e.  £.  Oroen  t.  Prinst.  Archives  et 
Oorrespondance,  i.  102, 103.    Bakhuysen,  Het  Hawelijk,  etc.,  76,  76. 
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offence  in  a  Calvinist  or  Anabaptist,  but  for  Lutherans  the 
practise  had  never  been  so  strict.  Moreover,  the  Prince 
already  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  the  edicts,  and  rebelled 
against  the  command  to  administer  them  within  his  govern- 
ment. A  general  promise,  therefore,  made  by  him  privately, 
in  the  sense  of  the  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  .Elector, 
would  have  been  neither  hypocritical  nor  deceitful,  but  wor- 
thy the  man  who  looked  over  such  grovelling  heads  as  Qran- 
velle  and  Philip  on  the  one  side,  or  Augustus  of  Saxony  on 
the  other,  and  estimated  their  religious  pretenses  at  exactly 
what  they  were  worth.  A  formal  document,  however,  tech- 
nically according  all  these  demands  made  by  the  Elector, 
would  certainly  be  regarded  by  the  Spanish  government  as  a 
very  culpable  instrument.  The  Prince  never  signed  the 
note,*  but,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  state  in  its  proper 
place,  he  gave  a  verbal  declaration,  favorable  to  its  tenor,  but 
in  very  vague  and  brief  terms,  before  a  notary,  on  the  day  of 
the  marriage. 

If  the  reader  be  of  the  opinion  that  too  much  time  has  been 
expended  upon  the  elucidation  of  this  point,  he  should  re- 
member that  the  character  of  a  great  and  good  man  is  too 
precious  a  possession  of  history  to  be  lightly  abandoned.  It 
is  of  no  great  consequence  to  ascertain  the  precise  creed  of 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  or  of  his  niece;  it  is  of  comparatively 
little  moment  to  fix  the  point  at  which  William  of  Orange 
ceased  to  be  an  honest,  but  liberal  Catholic,  and  opened  hii 
heart  to  the  light  of  the  Reformation;  but  it  is  of  very  grave 
interest  that  his  name  should  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of  de- 
liberate fraud  and  hypocrisy.  It  has  therefore  been  thought 
necessary  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  Prince  never  gave,  in 

*  This  has  always  been  a  dispated  question.  The  opinion  more  generally 
entertained,  particniarly  by  the  enemies  of  William,  is  that  he  did  sign  it.  M. 
Bakhnycen  (82,  sqq.),  almost  alone,  maintains  the  contrary,  against  many  dis- 
tinguished  publicists ;  and,  after  a  strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  to 
make  his  position  as  firm  as  a  negative  usually  can  be  made,  arrives  at  the  oon- 
olusion  that  a  signed  and  sealed  document  to  that  effect  never  wiU  be  found 
(p.  86).  I  am  fortunately  able  to  attest  the  accuracy  of  his  d,  priori  argument, 
and  to  prove  the  negative  by  positive  and  indisputable  evidence.  I  subjoin  in 
the  appendix  to  this  volume  the  text  of  the  notarial  instrument  by  which,  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1561,  between  four  and  five  P.V.,  just  before  the  marriage 
ceremony,  the  Elector  testified  that  the  Prince  never  would  and  never  did  con- 
sent to  make  such  an  holographic,  signed  and  sealed  instrument  as  the  one  in 
auestion.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  formed  as  to  the  general  nature  oi 
16  transaction,  no  one  henceforth  can  pretend  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  eze* 
onted  the  document  in  the  maanw  in  whloh  he  was  requested  to  execute  It.— 
y.  Poftea,  pages  314,  815. 
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Dresden  or  Cassel,  any  assurance  inconsistent  with  his  asser- 
tions to  King  and  Cardinal.  The  whole  tone  of  his  language 
and  demeanor  on  the  religious  subject  was  exhibited  in  his 
reply  to  the  Electress,  who,  immediately  after  the  marriage, 
entreated  that  he  would  not  pervert  her  niece  from  the  paths 
of  the  true  religion.  "She  shall  not  be  troubled,^^  said  the 
Prince,  "with  such  melancholy  things.  Instead  of  holy  writ 
she  shall  read  'Amadis  de  Gaule,'  and  such  books  of  pastime 
which  discourse  de  amove;  and  instead  of  knitting  and  sewing 
t^he  shall  learn  to  dance  a  galliarde,  and  such  courtoisies  as  are 
the  mode  of  our  country  and  suitable  to  her  rank/'* 

The  reply  was  careless,  flippant,  almost  contemptuous.  It 
is  very  certain  that  William  of  Orange  was  not  yet  the  "father 
William"  he  was  destined  to  become — grave,  self-sacrificing, 
deeply  religious,  heroic;  but  it  was  equally  evident  from  his 
language  that  he  had  small  sympathy,  either  m  public  or  pri- 
vate, with  Lutheranism  or  theological  controversy.  Land- 
grave William  was  not  far  from  right  when  he  added,  in  his 
quaint  style,  after  recalling  this  well-known  reply,  '^our 
grace  will  observe,  therefore,  that  when  the  abbot  has  dice 
in  his  pocket,  the  convent  will  play."^ 

80  great  was  the  excitement  at  the  little  court  of  Cassel, 
that  many  Protestant  princes  and  nobles  declared  that  "they 
would  sooner  give  their  daughters  to  a  boor  or  a  swineherd 
than  to  a  Papist."'  The  Landgrave  was  equally  vigorous  in 
his  jirotest,  drawn  up  in  due  form  on  April  26th,  1561. 
He  was  not  used,  he  said,  "to  flatter  or  to  tickle  with  a  fox- 
tail.''* He  was  sorry  if  his  language  gave  offense,  neverthe- 
less "the  marriage  was  odious,  and  that  was  enough.""  He 
had  no  especial  objection  to  the  Prince,  "who  before  the  world 

^  Eztraotfl  from  this  letter  (of  Laodgrave  William,  son  of  Philip),  have  been 
published  by  Bbttiger  and  others.  I  quote  from  the  original  m  the  Royal 
Arohives  at  Dresden,  partly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Landgrave.  **  Was  er  nan 
daranff  B.  L.  Gemahtin  geantwortett  das  ist  beydenn  E.  L.  bewasst,  nemblich, 
das  er  sle  mit  den  melancolisohen  Dingen  nicht  bemuhen  wollte,  sondern  dos  sie 
ann  statt  der  hejiigen  schrift  Amadis  de  Ganle  und  dergleichen  Karsweilige 
BHcher,  die  de  Amore  traotirten  lesenn,  nnd  an  statt  striokens  undt  nahenns  ein 
Galliarde  taotzenn  lemen  solte  und  dergleicben  curtoisie,  wie  solche  etwa  der 
Landtpreuohlich  undt  wol  stendig." 

*  M.D.  Dresden  Arohives. — "  Nunn  haben  E.  L.  sneracbten,  wann  der  Aptt 
werffel  tregtt,  das  dem  convent  das  spielenn  erleubtt."  The  Landgrave  was 
always  as  full  of  homely  proverbs  as  Sanoho  Pansa. 

>  V.  Rommel  in  BotUger,  102. 

*  **  Wir  nit  gewondt  sein  sue  fuobsscbwentien  oder  sue  sohmeioheln." — 
Btfttiger,  104. 

' "  Bs  ist  aber  Odiosam,  darumb  wollen  wirs  dissmals  bleiben  lassen." — 
Ibid« 
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was  a  brave  and  honorable  man/'  He  conceded  that  his 
estates  were  large,  although  he  hinted  that  his  debts  also  were 
ample;  allowed  that  he  lived  in  magnificent  style,  had  even 
heard  *'of  one  of  his  banquets,  where  all  the  table-cloths, 
plates,  and  everything  else,  were  made  of  sugar,"^  but 
thought  he  might  be  even  a  little  too  extravagant;  conclud- 
ing, after  a  good  deal  of  skimble-skamble  of  this  nature,  with 
"protesting  before  God,  the  world,  and  all  pious  Christians, 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  marriage,  but  only  the 
Elector  Augustus  and  others,  who  therefore  would  one  day 
have  to  render  account  thereof  to  the  Lord."^ 

Meantime  the  wedding  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  Sun- 
day, August  24th,  1561.  This  was  St.  Bartholomew's  a 
nuptial  day  which  was  not  destined  to  be  a  happy  one  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Landgrave  and  his  family  declined 
to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  but  a  large  and  brilliant  com- 
pany were  invited.  The  King  of  Spain  sent  a  bill  of  exchange 
to  the  Kegent,  that  she  might  purchase  a  ring  worth  three 
thousand  crowns,  as  a  present  on  his  part  to  the  bride.*  Be- 
side this  liberal  evidence  that  his  opposition  to  the  marriage 
was  withdrawn,  he  authorized  his  sister  to  appoint  envoys 
from  among  the  most  distinguished  nobles  to  represent  him 
on  the  occasion.  The  Baron  de  Montigny,  accordingly,  with 
a  brilliant  company  of  gentlemen,  was  deputed  by  the  Duch- 
ess, although  she  declined  sending  all  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  according  to  the  request  of  the  Prince.*  The 
marriage  was  to  take  place  at  Leipsic.  A  slight  picture  of 
the  wedding  festivities,  derived  entirely  from  unpublished 
sources,  may  give  some  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs 
of  high  life  in  (Germany  and  the  Netherlands  at  this  epoch.*^ 

The  Kings  of  Spain  and  Denmark  were  invited,  and  were 
represented  by  special  ambassadors.  The  Dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick, Lauenburg,  Mecklenburg,  the  Elector  and  Margraves  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, the  Duke  of  Cleves, 
the  Bishops  of  Naumburg,  Meneburg,  Meissen,  with  many 
other  potentates,  accepted  the  invitations,  and  came  g^ierally 

1  "  Eb  ist  aber  Odiosam,  daramb  woUen  wirs  dissmals  bleiben  lassea." — Ibid. 

<  BSttiger,  106. 

*  Correspondanoe  de  Margnerito  d'Antriohe,  184.  *  Ibid,  288. 

'  There  are  many  papers  and  doonmeDtt  in  the  Rojral  ArohiTes  of  I)re8den 
relating  to  this  celebrated  marriage.  The  oolleotion  whieh  I  hare  principally 
oonsttlted  for  the  following  account  ii  entitled,  **  Aota  det  Printsen  tta  Ura- 
nieao  und  Frawlein  Annen  tin  Sazen  Beylager,  1561."  It  if  entird^  un- 
pnbUshed. 
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in  person,  a  few  only  being  represented  by  envoys.  The  town 
councils  of  Erfurt,  Leipsic,  Madgeburg,  and  other  cities,  were 
also  bidden.  The  bridegroom  was  personally  accompanied 
by  his  brothers  John,  Adolphus,  and  Louis;  by  the  Burens, 
the  Leuchtenbergs,  and  various  other  distinguished  person- 
ages. 

As  the  electoral  residence  at  Leipsic  was  not  completely 
finished,  separate  dwellings  were  arranged  for  each  of  the  sov- 
ereign families  invited,  in  private  houses,  mostly  on  the  mar- 
ket-place. Here  they  were  to  be  furnished  with  provisions 
by  the  Elector's  officials,  but  they  were  to  cook  for  themselves. 
For  this  purpose  all  the  princes  had  been  requested  to  bring 
their  own  cooks  and  butlers,  together  with  their  plate  and 
kitchen  utensils.  The  sovereigns  themselves  were  to  dine 
daily  with  the  Elector  at  the  town-house,  but  the  attendants 
and  suite  were  to  take  their  meals  in  their  own  lodgings.  A 
brilliant  collection  of  gentlemen  and  pages,  appointed  by  the 
Elector  to  wait  at  his  table,  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Leip- 
sic on  the  22d,  the  guests  having  been  all  invited  for  the  23d. 
Many  regulations  were  given  to  these  noble  youths,  that  they 
might  discharge  their  duties  with  befitting  decorum.  Among 
other  orders,  they  received  particular  injunctions  that  they 
were  to  abstain  from  all  drinking  among  themselves,  and 
from  all  riotous  conduct  whatever,  while  the  sovereigns  and 
potentates  should  be  at  dinner.  "It  would  be  a  shameful  in- 
decency," it  was  urged,  ^^if  the  great  people  sitting  at  table 
should  be  unable  to  hear  themselves  talk  on  account  of  the 
screaming  of  the  attendants."^  This  provision  did  not  seem 
unreasonable.  They  were  also  instructed  that  if  invited  to 
drink  by  any  personage  at  the  great  tables  they  were  respect- 
fully to  decline  the  challenge,  and  to  explain  the  cause  after 
the  repast. 

Particular  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  safety  of 
the  city.  Besides  the  regular  guard  of  Leipsic,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  arquebuseers,  spearsmen,  and  halberdmen,  were 
ordered  from  the  neighboring  towns.  These  were  to  be  all 
dressed  in  uniform;  one  arm,  side  and  leg  in  black,  and  the 
other  in  yellow,  according  to  a  painting  distributed  before- 

1  "Da8z  dieselben  in  dem  Essgemaohe  anf  dem  Rathhause  des  Zutrinkens  und 
alien  Geschrei  wabrend  derordentlichen  Mahlzeiten  sich  enthalten  sollten,  indem 
dies  nioht  allein  Unordnung  und  Manuel  in  der  Aufwartung  verorsache,  Bondem 
auch  ea  ein  tehimpjlieher  Uibelstand  set,  wenn  die  fremden  Herrsobaften  an  der 
Tafel  Tor  dem  Ge$chrei  der  Utnttekendeti  xhr  eignes  wort  nicbt  bSren  konnten/' 
etc. — MS.  Dresden  Archires,  nbi  >np. 
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hand  to  the  various  authorities.  As  a  mounted  patrole,  Leip- 
sic  had  a  regular  force  of  two  men.  These  weie  now  increased 
to  ten,  and  received  orders  to  ride  with  their  lanterns  up  and 
down  all  the  streets  and  lanes,  to  accost  all  persons  whom 
they  might  find  abroad  without  lights  in  their  hands,  to  ask 
them  their  business  in  courteous  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  see  generally  to  the  peaxje  and  safety  of  the  town.* 
Fifty  arquebuseers  were  appoinnted  to  protect  the  town-house, 
and  a  burgher  watch  of  six  hundred  was  distributed  in  diflEer- 
ent  quarters,  especially  to  guard  against  fire. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  before  the  wedding,  the  guests  had  all 
arrived  at  Leipsic,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  his  friends, 
at  Meneburg.  On  Sunday,  August  24th,  the  Elector  at  the 
head  of  his  guests  and  attendants,  in  splendid  array,  rode 
forth  to  receive  the  bridegroom.  His  cavalcade  numbered 
four  thousand.  William  of  Orange  had  arrived,  accompanied 
by  one  thousand  mounted  men.  The  whole  troop  now  en- 
tered the  city  together,  escorting  the  Prince  to  the  town- 
house.  Here  he  dismounted,  and  was  received  on  the  stair- 
case by  the  Princess  Anna,  attended  by  her  ladies.  She  im- 
mediately afterwards  withdrew  to  her  apartments. 

It  was  at  this  point,  between  4  and  5  p.  m.,  that  the  Elector 
and  Electress,  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  accompanied 
also  by  the  Dame  Sophia  von  Miltitz  and  the  Councillors 
Hans  von  Ponika  and  Ubrich  WoltersdorflE  upon  one  side,  and 
by  Count  John  of  Nassau  and  Heinrich  von  Wiltberg  upon 
the  other,  as  witnesses,  appeared  before  Wolf  Seidel,  notary, 
in  a  comer  room  of  the  upper  story  of  the  town-house.  One 
of  the  councillors,  on  the  part  of  the  Elector,  then  addressed 
the  bridegroom.  He  observed  that  his  highness  would  re- 
member, no  doubt,  the  contents  of  a  memorandum  or  billet, 
sent  by  the  Elector  on  April  14th  of  that  year,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  Prince  was  to  agree  that  he  would,  neither 
by  threat  nor  persuasion,  prevent  his  future  wife  from  contin- 
uing in  the  Augsburg  Confession;  that  he  would  allow  her  to 
go  to  places  where  she  might  receive  the  Augsburg  sacra- 
ments; that  in  case  of  extreme  need  she  should  receive  them 

^  "  AIs  Reuterwache  hatte  der  Rath  la  Leipcig  iwei  Mann,  diese  wurden  bi« 
aaf  Bebea  mann  gebracht,  nm  mit  ihren  Lenonten  die  eine  Gasfle  anf  die  anderc 
ab  xn  reiten  and  die  sioh  auf  den  Gassen  ohne  Lioht  treffen  lassen  mit  glimp- 
flicheit  Worten  zu  Rede  mu  etellen.  dabei  ancli  anf  das  Feaer  gute  Acht  su  haben." 
—MS.,  Ibid. 

The  regulations  have  a  remarkable  resemblanoe  to  Dogberry's  instruotions  for 
his  watoh. 
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in  her  chamber;  and  that  the  children  who  might  spring  from 
the  marriage  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  Augsburg  doc- 
trines. As,  however,  continued  the  councillor,  his  highness 
the  Prince  of  Orange  has,  for  various  reasons,  declined  giv- 
ing any  such  agreement  in  writing,  as  therefore  it  had  been 
arranged  that  before  the  marriage  ceremony  the  Prince 
should,  in  the  presence  of  the  bride  and  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses, make  a  verbal  promise  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  par- 
ties were  now  to  be  immediately  united  in  marriage,  there- 
fore the  Elector  had  no  doubt  that  the  Prince  would  make  no 
objection  in  the  presence  of  those  witnesses  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  maintain  the  agreements  comprised  in  the  memoran- 
dum or  note.  The  note  was  then  read.  Thereupon,  the 
Prince  answered  verbally.  "Gracious  Elector;  I  remember  the 
writing  which  you  sent  me  on  April  14th.  All  the  points  just 
narrated  by  the  Doctor  were  contained  in  it.  I  now  state  to 
your  highness  that  I  will  keep  it  all  as  becomes  a  prince,  and 
conform  to  it."  Thereupon  he  gave  the  Elector  his  hand.^ 
What  now  was  the  amount  and  meaning  of  this  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince?  Almost  nothing.  He  would  con- 
form to  the  demands  of  the  Elector,  exactly  as  he  had  hith- 
erto said  he  would  conform  to  them.  Taken  in  connexion 
with  his  steady  objections  to  sign  and  seal  any  instrument  on 
the  subject — with  his  distinct  refusal  to  Landgrave  (through 
Knuttel)  to  allow  the  Princess  an  evangelical  preacher  or  to 
receive  the  sacraments  in  the  Netherlands — with  the  vehe- 
ment, formal,  and  public  protest,  on  the  part  of  the  Land- 
grave, against  the  marriage — with  the  Prince's  declarations 
to  the  Elector  at  Dresden,  which  were  satisfactory  on  all 
points  save  the  religious  point, — what  meaning  could  this 
verbal  promise  have,  save  that  the  Prince  would  do  exactly  as 
much  with  regard  to  the  religious  question  as  he  had  always 
promised,  and  no  more?  This  was  precisely  what  did  hap- 
pen. There  was  no  pretence  on  the  part  of  the  Elector,  after- 
wards, that  any  other  arrangement  had  been  contemplated. 
The  Princess  lived  catholically  from  the  moment  of  her  mar- 
riage, exactly  as  Orange  had  stated  to  the  Duchess  Margaret, 
and  as  the  Elector  knew  would  be  the  case.     The  first  and 

I  **  Gnediger  ohurfarat,  iob  k«nn  mioh  dee  nchreibens  das  mir,  e.  g.,  dieser 
aachen  ha  I  ben  under  obebemeltem  dato  gaben  freandUioh  and  wol  erinnern,  daa 
alio  die  punct  so  der  her  Doctor  itznnt  erzelt  dorinne  begriffen,  and  thu,  e.  g.^ 
hieinit  zue  eagenn  das  ieb  solohs  alles  furstUoh  wil  balden  und  dem  nach  kom- 
men,  and  bat  solobs  bierauf  8.  Cb.  G.  mit  band  gebenden  tren  bewilligtt  and 
lugesagt." 
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the  following  children  born  of  the  marriage  were  baptized  by 
Catholic  priests,  with  very  elaborate  Catholic  ceremonies,  and 
this  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Elector,  who  sent  deputies 
and  officiated  as  sponsor  on  one  remarkable  occasion. 

Who,  of  all  those  guileless  lambs  then,  Philip  of  Spain,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  or  Cardinal  Granvelle,  had  been  deceived 
by  the  language  or  actions  of  the  Prince?  Not  one.  It  may 
be  boldly  asserted  that  the  Prince,  placed  in  a  transition 
epoch,  both  of  the  age  and  of  his  own  character,  surrounded 
by  the  most  artful  and  intriguing  personages  known  to  his- 
tory, and  involved  in  a  network  of  most  intricate  and  difficult 
circumstances,  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  as  honorable  as 
it  was  prudent.  It  is  difficult  to  regard  the  notarial  instru- 
ment otherwise  than  as  a  memorandum,  fQed  rather  by  Au- 
gustus than  by  wise  William,  in  order  to  put  upon  record  for 
his  own  justification,  his  repeated  though  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  procure  from  the  Prince  a  regularly  signed,  sealed,  and 
holographic  act,  upon  the  points  stated  in  the  famous  note. 

After  the  delay  occasioned  by  these  private  formalities,  the 
brial  procession,  headed  by  the  court  musicians,  followed  by 
the  court  marshals,  councillors,  great  officers  of  state,  and  the 
electoral  family,  entered  the  grand  hall  of  the  town-house. 
The  nuptial  ceremony  was  then  performed  by  "the  Superin- 
tendent Doctor  Pfeffinger.''  Immediately  afterwards,  and  in 
the  same  hall,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  placed  publicly 
upon  a  splendid,  gilded  bed,  with  gold-embroidered  curtains, 
the  Princess  being  conducted  thither  by  the  Elector  and  Elec- 
tress.  Confecta  and  spiced  drinks  were  then  served  to  them 
and  to  the  assembled  company.  After  this  ceremony  they 
were  conducted  to  their  separate  chambers,  to  dress  for  din- 
ner. Before  they  left  the  hall,  however,  Margrave  Hans  of 
Brandenburg,  on  part  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  solemnly 
recommended  the  bride  to  her  husband,  exhorting  him  to 
cherish  her  with  faith  and  affection,  and  "to  leave  her  undis- 
turbed in  the  recognized  truth  of  the  holy  gospel  and  the 
right  use  of  the  sacraments.*'* 

Five  round  tables  were  laid  in  the  same  hall  immediately 
afterwards — each  accommodating  ten  guests.  As  soon  as  the 
first  course  of  twenty-five  dishes  had  been  put  upon  the  chief 

^  " >ie  bei  der  erkannten  Wahrheit  des  beiligen  Eyangelii  und  dem  rooh- 

ten  Branch  nod  Qonuss  der  boohwUrdigen  Saoramente  unvehinderlicb  bleiben 
]a8sen  wolle." — ^MS.  Dresden  Arobirea.  Acta  des  P.  i.  Oranien  et  Frawlein  An- 
nen  tzu  Saxen  Beylager,  1561. 
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table,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  Elector  and  Electress, 
the  Spanish  and  Danish  envoys  and  others,  were  escorted  to 
it,  and  the  banquet  began.  During  the  repast,  the  Elector's 
choir  and  all  the  other  bands  discoursed  the  "merriest  and 
most  ingenious  music/'  The  noble  vassals  handed  the  water, 
the  napkins,  and  the  wine,  and  everything  was  conducted 
decorously  and  appropriately.  As  soon  as  the  dinner  was 
brought  to  a  close,  the  tables  were  cleared  away,  and  the  ball 
began  in  the  same  apartment.  Dances,  previously  arranged, 
were  performed,  after  which  ^'conf ects  and  drinks"  were  again 
distributed,  and  the  bridal  pair  were  then  conducted  to  the 
nuptial  chamber. 

The  wedding,  according  to  the  Lutheran  custom  of  the 
epoch,  had  thus  taken  place  not  in  a  church,^  but  in  a  pri- 
vate dwelling;  the  hall  of  the  town-house,  representing,  on 
this  occasion,  the  Elector^s  own  saloons.  On  the  following 
morning,  however,  a  procession  was  formed  at  seven  o'clock 
to  conduct  the  newly-married  couple  to  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  there  to  receive  an  additional  exhortation  and  bene- 
diction.^ Two  separate  companies  of  gentlemen,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  "fifers,  drummers,  and  trumpeters,''  es- 
corted the  bride  and  the  bridegroom,  'twelve  counts,  wearing 
each  a  scarf  of  the  Princess  Anna's  colors  with  golden  gar- 
lands on  their  heads  and  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,"  pre- 
ceding her  to  the  choir,  where  seats  had  been  provided  for  the 
more  illustrious  portion  of  the  company.  The  church  had 
been  magnificently  decked  in  tapestry,  and,  as  the  com- 
pany entered,  a  full  orchestra  performed  several  fine  motettos. 
After  listening  to  a  long  address  from  Dr.  Pfeffinger,  and  re- 
ceiving a  blessing  before  the  altar,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  returned,  with  their  attendant  processions,  to  the 
town-house. 

After  dinner,  upon  the  same  and  the  three  following  days, 
a  tournament  was  held.  The  lists  were  on  the  market-place, 
on  the  side  nearest  the  town-house;  the  Electress  and  the 
other  ladies  looking  down  from  balcony  and  window  to  "rain 

1  MS.  Dresden  Arobive^^  abi  snpra. 

*  Bbttiger,  in  his  invtruotive  and  able  work,  has  fallen  into  an  error  upon 
this  point  in  stating  that  the  marriage  (Traung)  took  place  in  the  Nicholas 
ehnrch  upon  the  25th  of  August  The  marriage,  as  we  nave  seen,  was  in  the 
oity  hall,  npon  the  preceding  daj.  The  bridal  pair  went  npon  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, to  the  church,  for  the  beoediotion.  That  daj  was  called  the  '*hooh- 
leitliohe  Ehrentag/'  the  day  in  honor  of  the  wedding. — MS.  Dresden  Archirei. 
Acta  des  P.  t.  Oranien,  etc.,  Beylager,  1561. — Compare  BSttiger,  109. 
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influence  and  adjudge  the  prize."  The  chief  hero  of  these 
jousts,  according  to  the  accounts  in  the  Archives,  was  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  He  *^comported  himself  with  such  es- 
pecial chivalry"  that  his  far-famed  namesake  and  remote  suc- 
cessor, Augustus  the  Strong,  could  hardly  have  evinced  more 
knightly  prowess.  On  the  first  day  he  encountered  George 
Von  Wiedebach,  and  unhorsed  him  so  handsomely  that  the 
discomfited  cavalier^s  shoulder  was  dislocated.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  tilted  with  Michael  von  Denstedt,  and  was 
again  victorious,  hitting  his  adversary  full  in  the  target,  and 
**hearing  him  off  over  his  horse's  tail  so  neatly  that  the  knight 
came  down,  heels  over  head,  upon  the  earth."^ 

On  Wednesday,  there  was  what  was  called  the  pallia-tour- 
ney.* The  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  head  of  six  band^, 
amounting  in  all  to  twenty-nine  men;  the  Margrave  George  of 
Brandenburg,  with  seven  bands,  comprising  thirty-four  men, 
and  the  Elector  Augustus,  with  one  hand  of  four  meuy  besides 
himeslf,  all  entered  the  lists.  Lots  were  drawn  for  the  "gate 
of  honor,"  and  gained  by  the  Margrave,  who  accordingly  de- 
fended it  with  his  band.  Twenty  courses  were  then  run  be- 
tween these  champions  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  his 
men.  The  Brandenburgs  broke  seven  lances,  the  Prince's 
party  only  six,  so  that  Orange  was  obliged  to  leave  the  lists 
discomfited.  The  ever-victorious  Augustus  then  took  the 
field,  and  ran  twenty  courses  against  the  defenders,  breaking 
fourteen  spears  to  the  Brandenburg's  ten.  The  Margrave, 
thus  defeated,  surrendered  the  "gate  of  honor"  to  the  Elector, 
who  maintained  it  the  rest  of  the  day  against  all  comers.  It 
is  fair  to  suppose,  although  the  fact  ifl  not  recorded,  that  the 
Elector's  original  band  had  received  some  reinforcement. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  these  constant 
victories,  except  by  ascribing  more  than  mortal  strength,  as 
well  as  valor,  to  Augustus  and  his  four  champions.  His  party 
broke  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  lances,  of  which  number  the 
Elector  himself  broke  thirty-eight  and  a  half.  He  received 
the  first  prize,  but  declined  other  guerdons  adjudged  to  him. 
The  reward  for  the  hardest  hitting  was  conferred  on  Wolf 
Von  Schonberg,  "who  thrust  Kurt  Von  Arnim  clean  out  of 
the  saddle,  so  that  he  fell  against  the  barriers."' 

^  '* and  ihn  so  gesohwind  ledig  hintern  Sohwanti  herabgerannt  das  er 

eher  mlt  dem  Ropfe  als  mit  dem  Fnessen  snr  Brde  gekommen  ist"-  MS.  Dresden 
Arohiyes,  nbi  snp. 

s  '*  PalUa  Rennen."— MS.  nbi  snp.  '  MS.  ubi  sup. 
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On  Thursday  was  the  riding  at  the  ring.  The  knights  who 
partook  of  this  sport  wore  various  strange  garbs  over  their 
armor.  Some  were  disguised  as  hussars,  some  as  miners, 
some  as  lansquenettes;  others  as  Tartans,  pilgrims,  fools,  bird- 
catchers,  hunters,  monks,  peasants,  or  Netherland  cuirassiers. 
Each  party  was  attended  by  a  party  of  musicians,  attired  in 
similar  costume.  Moreover,  Count  Gunter  Von  Schwartzburg 
made  his  appearance  in  the  lists,  accompanied  "by  five  re- 
markable giants  of  wonderful  proportions  and  appearance, 
very  ludicrous  to  behold,  who  performed  all  kinds  of  odd  an- 
tics on  horseback.** 

The  next  day  there  was  a  foot  tourney,  followed  in  the 
evening  by  ^^ummeries,**  or  masquerades.  These  masques 
were  repeated  on  the  following  evening,  and  afforded  great 
entertainment.  The  costumes  were  magnificent,  *Vith  gold- 
en and  pearl  emibroidery,**  the  dances  were  very  merry  and 
artistic,  and  the  musicians,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  com- 
pany, exhibited  remarkable  talent.  These  "mummeries'*  had 
been  brought  by  William  of  Orange  from  the  Netherlands,  at 
the  express  request  of  the  Elector,  on  the  ground  that  such 
matters  were  much  better  understood  in  the  provinces  than  in 
Germany. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  revels  by  which  this  ill-fated 
Bartholomew  marriage  was  celebrated.  While  William  of 
Orange  was  thus  employed  in  Germany,  Granvelle  seized  the 
opportunity  to  make  his  entrance  into  the  city  of  Mechlin,  as 
archbishop;  believing  that  such  a  step  would  be  better  accom- 
plished in  the  absence  of  the  Prince  from  the  country.^  The 
Cardinal  found  no  one  in  the  city  to  welcomie  him.  None  of 
the  great  nobles  were  there.*  The  people  looked  upon  the 
procession  with  silent  hatred.  No  man  cried,  God  bless  him. 
He  wrote  to  the  King  that  he  should  push  forward  the  whole 
matter  of  the  bishoprics  as  fast  as  possible,  adding  the  ridicu- 
lous assertion  that  the  opposition  came  entirely  from  the  no- 
bility, and  that  "if  the  seigniors  did  not  talk  so  much,  not  a 
man  of  the  people  would  open  his  mouth  on  the  subject.*** 

The  remonstrance  offered  by  the  three  estates  of  Brabant 
against  the  scheme  had  not  influenced  Philip.  He  had  replied 
in  a  peremptory  tone.  He  had  assured  them  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  receding,  and  that  the  province  of  Brabant  ought 

1  Papiert  d'EUt,  vi.  882.  >  Hopper,  Reo.  et  Mem.  eiii.  24. 

*  Papiers  d'Etat,  ri.  882.— "8i  no  hablaran  tanto  log  aefiores,  no  hablari  hom- 
bre  del  paeblo  nada." 
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to  feel  itself  indebted  to  him  for  having  given  them  prelates 
instead  of  abbots  to  take  care  of  their  eternal  interests,  and 
for  having  erected  their  religious  houses  into  episcopates.^ 
The  abbeys  made  what  resistance  they  could,  but  were  soon 
fain  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  the  bishops,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  thus  made,  were  to  receive  a  certain 
portion  of  the  abbey  revenues,  while  the  remainder  was  to  be- 
long to  the  institutions,  together  with  a  continuance  of  their 
right  to  elect  their  own  chiefs,  subordinate,  however,  to  the 
approbation  of  the  respective  prelates  of  the  diocese.^  Thus 
was  the  episcopal  matter  settled  in  Brabant.  In  many  of  the 
other  bishoprics  the  new  dignitaries  were  treated  with  dis- 
respect, as  they  made  their  entrance  into  their  cities,  while 
they  experienced  endless  opposition  and  annoyance  on  at- 
tempting to  take  possession  of  the  revenue  assigned  to  them. 

^Bor,  i.  28.  *  Hoofd,  i.  87.    Bor.    Hopper.  29. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   HOLY   INQUISITION. 

The  inquisitioii  the  great  cause  of  the  revolt — ^The  three  varieties  of  the 
institution — The  Spanish  inquisition  described— The  Episcopal  In- 
quisition in  the  Netherlands— The  Papal  inquisition  establimied  in 
the  provinces  by  Charles  V. — His  instructions  to  the  inquisitors — 
They  are  renewed  by  Philip-^-Inquisitor  Titelmann — Instances  of  his 
manner  of  proceeding— Spanish  and  Netherland  inquisitions  com- 
pared— Conduct  of  Granvelle — Faveau  and  Mallart  condemned  at 
Valenciennes — "Journfie  des  maubrulfis" — Severe  measures  at  Val- 
enciennes—Attack of  the  Rhetoric  Clubs  upon  Granvelle— Gran- 
velle's  insinuations  against  Egmont  and  Simon  Renard — ^Timidity  of 
Viglius— Universal  hatred  toward  the  Cardinal — Buffoonery  of  Bred- 
erode  and  Lumey— Courage  of  Granvelle — Philip  taxes  the  Nether- 
lands for  the  suppression  of  the  Huguenots  in  France — ^Meeting  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Fleece — ^Assembly  at  the  bouse  of  Orange—De- 
mand UDon  the  estates  for  supplies — Montimy  appointed  envoy  to 
Spain — Open  and  determined  opposition  to  Granvelle — Secret  repre- 
sentations by  the  Cardinal  to  Philip,  concerning  Egmont  and  other 
Seigniors — Line  of  conduct  traced  out  for  the  King — Montigny's  re- 
presentations in  Spain — Unsatisfactory  result  of  his  mission. 

The  great  cause  of  the  revolt  which,  within  a  few  years, 
was  to  break  forth  throughout  the  Netherlands,  was  the  in- 
quisition. It  is  almost  puerile  to  look  further  or  deeper,  when 
such  a  source  of  convulsion  lies  at  the  very  outset  of  any  in- 
vestigation. During  the  war  there  had  been,  for  reasons  al- 
ready indicated,  an  occasional  pause  in  the  religious  persecu- 
tion. Philip  had  now  returned  to  Spain,  having  arranged, 
with  great  precision,  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  extermina- 
ting that  religious  belief  which  was  already  accepted  by  a  very 
large  portion  of  his  Netherland  subjects.  From  afar  there 
rose  upon  the  provinces  the  prophetic  vision  of  a  coming  evil 
still  more  terrible  than  any  which  had  yet  oppressed  them. 
As  across  the  bright  plains  of  Sicily,  when  the  sun  is  rising, 
the  vast  pyramidal  shadow  of  Mount  Etna  is  definitely  and 
visibly  projected — the  phantom  of  that  ever-present  enemy, 
which  holds  fire  and  devastation  in  its  bosom — so,  in  the 
morning  hour  of  Philip^s  reign,  the  shadow  of  the  inquisition 
was  cast  from  afar  across  those  warm  and  smiling  provinces — 
a  spectre  menacing  fiercer  flames  and  wider  desolation  than 
those  which  mere  physical  agencies  could  ever  compass. 
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There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  somewhat  superfluous  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  different  kinds  of  inquisition.  The 
distinction  drawn  between  the  papal,  the  episcopal,  and  the 
Spanish  inquisitions,  did  not,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
vince many  unsophisticated  minds  of  the  merits  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  any  of  its  shapes.  However  classified  or  entitled, 
it  was  a  machine  for  inquiring  into  a  man's  thoughts,  and  for 
burning  him  if  the  result  was  not  satisfactory. 

The  Spanish  inquisition,  strictly  so  called,  that  is  to  say, 
the  modem  or  later  institution  established  by  Pope  Alexander 
the  Sixth  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  was  doubtless  invested 
with  a  more  complete  apparatus  for  inflicting  human  misery, 
and  for  appalling  human  imagination,  than  any  of  the  other 
less  artfully  arranged  inquisitions,  whether  papal  or  episcopal. 
It  had  been  originally  devised  for  Jews  or  Moors,  whom  the 
Christianity  of  the  age  did  not  regard  as  human  beings,  but 
who  could  not  be  banished  without  depopulating  certain  dis- 
tricts. It  was  soon,  however,  extended  from  pagans  to  here- 
tics. The  Dominican  Toruqemada  was  the  first  Moloch  to  be 
placed  upon  this  pedestal  of  blood  and  fire,  and  from  that  day 
forward  the  "holy  office'*  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  that  band  of  brothers.  In  the  eighteen  years  of  Torque- 
mada's  administration,  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty 
individuals  were  burned  alive,  and  ninety-seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  punished  with  infamy,  confis- 
cation of  property,  or  perpetual  imprisonment,  so  that  the 
total  number  of  families  destroyed  by  this  one  friar  alone 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  one.^  In  course  of  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  of- 
fice was  extended.  It  taught  the  savages  of  India  and  Amer- 
ica to  shudder  at  the  name  of  Christianity.  The  fear  of  its 
introduction  froze  the  earlier  heretics  of  Italy,  France,  iand 
Germany  into  orthodoxy.  It  was  a  court  owning  allegiance 
to  no  temporal  authority,  superior  to  all  other  tribunals.  It 
was  a  bench  of  monks  without  appeal,  having  its  familiars  in 
every  house,  diving  into  the  secrets  of  every  fireside,  judging, 
and  executing  its  horrible  decrees  without  responsibility.  It 
condemned  not  deeds,  but  thoughts.  It  affected  to  descend 
into  individual  conscience,  and  to  punish  the  crimes  which  it 
pretended  to  discover.  Its  process  was  reduced  to  a  horrible 
simplicity.  It  arrested  on  suspicion,  tortured  till  confession, 
and  then  punished  by  fire.    Two  witnesses,  and  those  to  sep- 

■  ■  -....  ■■■>  .1..-  I  ■■  »»!■■  I  — — ^  I  .  .  ^ 

1  Llorente,  i.  280. 
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arate  facts,  were  sufficient  to  consign  the  victim  to  a  loath- 
some dungeon.  Here  he  was  sparingly  supplied  with  food,for- 
hidden  to  speak,  or  even  to  sing — to  which  pastime  it  could 
hardly  be  thought  he  would  feel  much  inclination — and  then 
left  to  himself,  till  famine  and  misery  should  break  his  spirit. 
When  that  time  was  supposed  to  have  arrived  he  was  exam- 
ined. Did  he  confess,  and  forswear  his  heresy,  whether  actu- 
ally innocent  or  not,  he  might  then  assume  the  sacred  shirt, 
and  escape  with  confiscation  of  all  his  property.  Did  he  per- 
sist in  the  avowal  of  his  innocence,  two  witnesses  sent  him  to 
the  stake,  one  witne^  to  the  rack.  He  was  informed  of  the 
testimony  against  him,  but  never  confronted  with  the  wit- 
ness. That  accuser  might  be  his  son,  father,  or  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  for  all  were  enjoined,  under  the  death-penalty,  to 
inform  the  inquisitors  of  every  suspicious  word  which  might 
fall  from  their  nearest  relatives.  The  indictment  being  thus 
supported,  the  prisoner  was  tried  by  torture.  The  rack  was 
the  court  of  justice;  the  criminars  only  advocate  was  his  for- 
titude— for  the  nominal  counsellor,  who  was  permitted  no 
communication  with  the  prisoner,  and  was  furnished  neither 
with  documents  nor  with  power  to  procure  evidence,  was  a 
puppet,  aggravating  the  lawlessness  of  the  proceedings  by  the 
mockery  of  legal  forms.  The  torture  took  place  at  midnight, 
in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  dimly  lighted  by  torches.  The  victim 
— whether  man,  matron,  or  tender  virgin — ^was  stripped 
naked,  and  stretched  upon  the  wooden  bench.  Water, 
weights,  fires,  pulleys,  screws — ^all  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
sinews  could  be  strained  without  cracking,  the  bones  crushed 
without  breaking,  and  the  body  racked  exquisitely  without 
giving  up  its  ghost,  was  now  put  into  operation.  The  execu- 
tioner, enveloped  in  a  black  robe  from  head  to  foot,  with  his 
eyes  glaring  at  his  victim  through  holes  cut  in  the  hood  which 
muffled  his  face,  practised  successively  all  the  forms  of  tor- 
ture which  the  devilish  ingenuity  of  the  monks  had  invented. 
The  imagination  sickens  when  striving  to  keep  pace  with 
these  dreadful  realities.  Those  who  wish  to  indulge  their  cu- 
riosity concerning  the  details  of  the  system,  may  easily  satisfy 
themselves  at  the  present  day.  The  flood  of  light  which  has 
been  poured  upon  the  subject  more  than  justifies  the  horror 
and  the  rebellion  of  the  Netherlanders. 

The  period  during  which  torture  might  be  inflicted  from 
day  to  day  was  unlimited  in  duration.  It  could  only  be  ter- 
minated by  confession;  so  that  the  scaffold  was  the  sole  ref- 
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nge  from  the  rack.  Individuals  have  borne  the  torture  and 
the  dungeon  fifteen  years,  and  have  been  burned  at  the  stake 
at  last. 

Execution  followed  confession,  but  the  number  of  con- 
demned prisoners  was  allowed  to  accumulate,  that  a  multi- 
tude of  victims  might  grace  each  great  gala-day.  The  auto- 
dorfe  was  a  solemn  festival.  The  monarch,  the  high  func- 
tionaries of  the  land,  the  reverend  clergy,  the  populace  re- 
garded it  as  an  inspiring  and  delightful  recreation.  When  the 
appointed  morning  arrived,  the  victim  was  taken  from  hi3 
dungeon.  He  was  then  attired  in  a  yellow  robe  without 
sleeves,  like  a  herald's  coat,  embroidered  all  ovei-  with  black 
figures  of  devils.  A  large  conical  paper  mitre  was  placed 
upon  his  head,  upon  which  was  represented  a  human  being  in 
the  midst  of  flames^  surrounded  by  imps.  His  tongue  was 
then  painfully  gagged,  so  that  he  could  neither  open  nor 
shut  his  mouth.  After  he  was  thus  accoutred,  and  just  as  he 
was  leaving  his  cell,  a  breakfast,  consisting  of  every  delicacy, 
was  placed  before  him,  and  he  was  urged,  with  ironical  polite- 
ness, to  satisfy  his  hunger.  He  was  then  led  forth  into  the 
fublic  square.  The  procession  was  formed  with  great  pomp, 
t  was  headed  by  the  little  school  children,  who  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  band  of  prisoners,  each  attired  in  the 
horrible  yet  ludicrous  manner  described.  Then  came  the 
magistrates  and  nobility,  the  prelates  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  Church:  the  holy  inquisitors,  with  their  officials  and  fa- 
miliars, followed,  all  on  horseback,  with  the  blood-red  flag  of 
the  '^sacred  office'*  waving  above  them,  blazoned  upon  either 
side  with  the  portraits  of  Alexander  and  of  Ferdinand,  the 
pair  of  brothers  who  established  the  institution.  After  the 
procession  came  the  rabble.  When  all  had  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  the  scaffold,  and  had  been  arranged  in  order, 
a  sermon  was  preached  to  the  assembled  multitude.  It  was 
filled  with  laudations  of  the  inquisition,  and  with  blasphe- 
mous revilings  against  the  condemned  prisoners.  Then  the 
sentences  were  read  to  the  individual  victims.  Then  the 
clergy  chanted  the  fifty-first  psalm,  the  whole  vast  throng 
uniting  in  one  tremendous  miserere.  If  a  priest  happened  to 
be  among  the  culprits,  he  was  now  stripped  of  the  canonicals 
which  he  had  hitherto  worn,  while  his  hands,  lips,  and  shaven 
crown  were  scraped  with  a  bit  of  glass,  by  which  process  the 
oil  of  his  consecration  was  supposed  to  be  removed.  He  was 
then  thrown  into  the  common  herd.    Those  of  the  prisoners 
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who  were  reconciled,  and  those  whose  execution  was  not  yet 
appointed,  were  now  separated  from  the  others.  The  rest 
were  compelled  to  mount  a  scaffold,  where  the  executioner 
stood  ready  to  conduct  them  to  the  j&re.  The  inquisitors 
then  delivered  them  into  his  hands,  with  an  ironical  request 
that  he  would  deal  with  them  tenderly,  and  without  blood- 
letting or  injury.  Those  who  remained  steadfast  to  the  last 
were  then  burned  at  the  stake;  they  who  in  the  last  extrem- 
ity renounced  their  faith  were  strangled  before  being  thrown 
into  the  flames.  Such  was  the  Spanish  inquisition — ^techni- 
cally so  called.  It  was,  according  to  the  biographer  of  Philip 
the  Second,  a  "heavenly  remedy,  a  guardian  angel  of  Paradise, 
a  lions'  den  in  which  Daniel  and  other  just  men  could  sus- 
tain no  injury,  but  in  which  perverse  sinners  were  torn  to 
pieces/'^  It  was  a  tribunal  superior  to  all  huma^  law,  with- 
out appeal,  and  certainly  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  powers  of 
earth  or  heaven.  No  rank,  high  or  humble,  was  safe  from  its 
jurisdiction.  The  royal  family  were  not  sacred,  nor  the  pau- 
per's hovel.  Even  death  afforded  no  protection.  The  holy 
office  invaded  the  prince  in  his  palace  and  the  beggar  in  his 
shroud.  The  corpses  of  dead  heretics  were  mutilated  and 
burned.  The  inquisitors  preyed  upon  carcases  and  rifled 
graves.  A  gorgeous  festival  of  the  holy  office  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  welcomed  Philip  to  his  native  land.  The  news  of  these 
tremendous  autos-da-fe,  in  which  so  many  illustrious  victims 
had  been  sacrificed  before  their  sovereign's  eyes,  had  reached 
the  Netherlands  almost  simultaneously  with  the  bulls  creat- 
ing the  new  bishoprics  in  the  provinces.  It  was  not  likely 
that  the  measure  would  be  rendered  more  palatable  by  this 
intelligence  of  the  royal  amusements.* 

The  Spanish  inquisition  had  never  flourished  in  any  soil 
but  that  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  possible  that  the  King  and 
Granvelle  were  sincere  in  their  protestations  of  entertaining 
no  intention  of  introducing  it  into  the  Netherlands,  although 
the  protestations  of  such  men  are  entitled  to  bu(  little  weight. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  inquisition  existed  already  in  the 
provinces.     It  was  the  main  object  of  the  government  to  con- 

^  "Lago  de  los  leones  de  Daniel  que  a  los  juatos  no  haien  m»X,  bI  despe- 
da^ an  los  obstinados  impenitentes  peoadores,  remedio  dtl  eielo  %  Angel  d*  la 
guarda  del  ParaUo"  eto.—Cabrera,  v.  236. 

>  Bor,  iii.  1 13  to  119— who  had  used  the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  OonaalTO 
Montano  and  Giorgio  Nigrino ;  Hoofd,  i.  30-34. — Compare  Llorente,  Hist  Crit  de 
rinquis.,  partionlarly  i.  chap.  8  and  9,  and  iv.  c.  46 ;  Vander  Vjnokt,  i.  200- 
238 ;  Hopper,  p.  ii.  0.  9 ;  Qrot.  Ann.  i.  14,  16. 
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firm  and  extend  the  institution.  The  episcopal  inquisition, 
as  we  have  alreay  seen,  had  been  enlarged  by  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  bishops,  each  of  whom  was  to  be 
head  inquisitor  in  his  diocese,  with  two  special  inquisitors  un- 
der him.  With  this  apparatus  and  with  the  edicts,  as  already 
described,  it  might  seem  that  enough  had  already  been  done 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  But  more  had  been  done.  A 
regular  papal  inquisition  also  existed  in  the  Netherlands. 
This  establishment,  like  the  edicts,  was  the  gift  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  A  word  of  introduction  is  here  again  necessary — nor 
let  the  reader  deem  that  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  this 
painful  subject.  On  the  contrary,  no  definite  idea  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  character  of  the  Netherland  revolt  without 
a  thorough  understanding  of  this  great  cause — ^the  religious 
persecution  in  which  the  country  had  lived,  breathed,  and 
had  its  being,  for  half  a  century,  and  in  which,  had  the  rebel- 
lion not  broken  out  at  last,  the  population  must  have  been 
either  exterminated  or  entirely  embruted.  The  few  years 
which  are  immediately  to  occupy  us  in  the  present  and  suc- 
ceeding chapter,  presents  the  country  in  a  daily  increasing 
ferment  from  the  action  of  causes  which  had  existed  long  be- 
fore, but  which  received  an  additional  stimulus  as  the  policy 
of  the  new  reign  developed  itself. 

Before  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  an  inquisition  had  ever  been  established  in  the  prov- 
inces. Isolated  instances  to  the  contrary,  adduced  by  the 
canonists  who  gave  their  advice  to  Margaret  of  Parma,  rather 
proved  the  absence  than  the  existence  of  the  system.^  In  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Good,  the  vicar  of  the  inquisitor-general 

^  Hiatoire  d«8  oanses  de  la  d^aanion,  r^voltes  et  alterations  des  Pays-Baa  depnis 
I'abdioation  de  Charles  Qaint  en  1566  jasqa'iL  la  mort  da  Prinoe  de  Parme  en 
1592.  Par  Measire  Renom  de  France,  Cheyalier,  Seigneur  de  Nojellea,  President 
d'Artoia. — MS.  Bibl.  de  Bonrgogne,  i.  obap.  5  et  7. 

Thia  important  historical  work,  by  a  noble  of  the  Walloon  provinces^  and  a 
contemporary  of  the  eyenta  he  deaoribea,  baa  never  been  published.  The  distin- 
guished M.  Dnmortier,  of  the  "  Commission  Royale  d'Histoire/'  baa  long  prom- 
ised an  edition  which  can  not  fail  to  be  as  satisfactory  aa  learning  and  experience 
ean  make  it.  The  work  ia  of  conaiderable  length,  in  five  manuscript  folio  vol- 
umes. It  waa  written  mainly  from  the  papera  of  Councillor  d'Assonleville.  The 
almoat  complete  revelationa  of  atate  secrets  in  the  inestimable  publications  of  the 
Simancaa  Gorreapondenoe,  by  M.  Gaohard,  has  deprived  the  work,  however, 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  value.  On  the  aubjeet  of  national  politics  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  country,  the  writer  can  not  for  a  moment  be  compared  to 
Bor,  in  erudition,  patience,  or  fulnesa  of  detail.  He  is  a  warm  Catholic,  but 
hia  atyle  baa  not  a  tithe  of  the  vividly  descriptive  and  almoat  dramatic  power 
of  Pontna  Payen,  another  ootemporary  Catholic  historian,  who  well  deaervea 
pnblioation. 
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gave  sentence  against  some  heretics,  who  were  burned  in 
Lille  (1448).  In  1459,  Pierre  Troussart,  a  Jacobin  monk, 
condemned  many  Waldenses,  together  with  some  leading  cit- 
izens of  Artois,  accused  of  sorcery  and  heresy.  He  did  this, 
however,  as  inquisitor  for  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  so  that  it  was 
an  act  of  episcopal,  and  not  papal  inquisition.^  In  gen- 
eral, when  inquisitors  were  wanted  in  the  provinces,  it  was 
necessary  to  borrow  them  from  France  or  Germany.  The  ex- 
igencies of  persecution  making  a  domestic  staflf  desirable, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  in  the  year  1522,  applied  to  his  ancient 
tutor,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  papal  throne.^ 

Charles  had,  however,  already,  in  the  previous  year  ap- 
pointed Francis  Van  der  Hulst  to  be  inquisitor-general  for  the 
Netherlands.'  This  man,  wham  Erasmus  called  a  "wonder- 
ful enemy  to  learning,"  was  also  provided  with  a  coadjutor, 
Nicholas  of  Egmond  by  name,  a  Carmelite  monk,  who  was 
characterized  by  the  same  authority  as  "a  madman  armed  with 
a  sword."  The  inquisitor-general  received  full  powers  to 
cite,  arrest,  imprison,  torture  heretics  without  observing  the 
ordinary  forms  of  law,  §ind  to  cause  his  sentences  to  be  exe- 
cuted without  appeal.*  He  was,  however,  in  pronotmcing 
definite  judgments,  to  take  the  advice  of  Laurens,  president 
of  the  grand  council  of  Mechlin,  a  coarse,  cruel  and  ignorant 
man,  who  "hated  learning  with  a  more  than  deadly  hatred,"' 
and  who  might  certainly  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  severest 
judgments  which  the  inquisitor  might  fulminate.  Adrian, 
accordingly,  commissioned  Van  der  Hulst  to  be  universal  and 
general  inquisitor  for  all  the  Netherlands.®  At  the  same 
time  it  was  expressly  stated  that  his  functions  were  not  to 
supersede  those  exercised  by  the  bishops  as  inquisitors  in  their 
own  sees.  Thus  the  papal  inquisition  was  established  in  the 
provinces.  Van  der  Hulst,  a  person  of  infamous  character, 
was  not  the  man  to  render  the  institution  less  odious  than  it 
was  by  its  nature.  Before  he  had  fulfilled  his  duties  two  years, 
however,  he  was  degraded  from  his  office  by  the  Emperor  for 
having  forged  a  document.'  In  1525,  Beudens,  Houseau 
and  Coppin  were  confirmed  by  Clement  the  Seventh  as  inquia- 
itors  in  the  room  of  Van  der  Hulst.    In  1537,  Ruard  Tapper 

1  Renom  de  France  MS.,  nbi  sup. 

'  Ibid.    Introduotioa  to  Gaohard  Correspondanoo  de  Philippe  It.,  toI.  i. 

*  By  eommlBsion,  23  April,  1522.    Gaohard.    Introduotion  Fhilippe  II.,  cix. 

*  Gaohard.    Introduotion,  eto.,  cix. 

*  Expression  of  Brasmus.    Brandt.  Refonnatie.  i.  93. 

*  By  brief,  June  1523.    Gaohard.    Introd.  Phil.  II.,  i.  ozi.  T  Ibid* 
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son,  the  inquisitor  was  to  order  his  punishment,  according  to 
the  edicts,  by  the  council  of  the  province.  In  case  of  lay  per- 
sons suspected  but  not  convicted  of  heresy,  the  inquisitor  was 
to  proceed  to  their  chastisement,  "with  the  advice  of  a  coun- 
sellor or  some  other  expert."  In  conclusion,  the  Emperor 
ordered  the  "inquisitors  to  make  it  known  that  they  were  not 
doing  their  own  work,  but  that  of  Christ,  and  to  persuade  all 
persons  of  this  fact."^  This  clause  of  their  instructions 
seemed  difficult  of  accomplishment,  for  no  reasonable  person 
could  doubt  that  Christ,  had  he  re-appeared  in  human  form, 
would  have  been  instantly  crucified  again,  or  burned  alive  in 
any  place  within  the  dominions  of  Charles  or  Philip.  The 
blasphemy  with  which  the  name  of  Jesus  was  used  by  such 
men  to  sanctify  all  these  nameless  horrors,  is  certainly  not  the 
least  of  their  crimes. 

In  addition  to  these  instructions,  a  special  edict  had  been 
issued  on  April  26th,  1550,  according  to  which  all  judicial  of- 
ficers, at  the  requisition  of  the  inquisitors,  were  to  render 
them  all  assistance  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  by  arrest- 
ing and  detaining  all  persons  suspected  of  heresy,  according 
to  the  instructions  issued  to  said  inquisitors;  and  this,  not- 
ivithstanding  any  privileges  or  charters  to  the  contrary.^  In 
short,  the  inquisitors  were  not  subject  to  the  civil  authority, 
but  the  civil  authority  to  them.  The  imperial  edict  em- 
powered them  "to  chastise,  degrade,  denounce,  and  deliver 
over  heretics  to  the  secular  judges  for  punishment;  to  make 
use  of  gaols,  and  to  make  arrests,  without  ordinary  warrant, 
but  merely  with  notice  given  to  a  single  counselor,  who  wa^ 
obliged  to  give  sentence  according  to  their  desire,  without  appli- 
cation to  the  ordinary  judge."' 

These  instructions  to  the  inquisitors  had  been  renewed  and 
confirmed  by  Philip,  in  the  very  first  month  of  his  reign^  (No- 
vember 28th,  1555).  As  in  the  case  of  the  edicts,  it  had  been 
thought  desirable  by  Granvelle  to  make  use  of  the  supposed 
magic  of  the  Emperor^s  name  to  hallow  the  whole  machinery 
of  persecution.  The  action  of  the  system  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  imperial  period  had  been  terrible.  Suffered  for  a 
time  to  languish  during  the  French  war,  it  had  lately  been  re- 

1  **  In  hoc  pn»oipn«  Uborabniit  dioii  isoaiaitom ^at  omnibas  penaadaaiity 

se  non  warn  saa  sunt,  Bed  qnaB  sunt  GlurUU  qiuenrab  boo  folam  oonartM." — ^Y.  d. 
Hmt,  178. 

'Brandt    Hist.  Keformatte,  1. 168. 

s  Metoran,  U.  87.  «  Vaote  Ha«r,  178. 
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newed  with  additional  vigor.  Among  all  the  inquisitors,  the 
name  of  Peter  Titelmann  was  now  pre-eminent.  He  exe- 
cuted his  infamous  functions  throughout  Flanders,  Douay, 
and  Toumay,  the  most  thriving  and  populous  portions  of  the 
Netherlands, with  a  swiftness,  precision,  and  even  with  a  jocu- 
larity which  hardly  seemed  human.  There  was  a  kind  of 
grim  humor  about  the  man.  The  woman  who,  according  to 
Lear's  fool,  was  wont  to  thrust  her  live  eels  into  the  hot  pake, 
"rapping  them  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick  and  crying  re- 
proachfully. Wantons,  lie  down!"  had  the  spirit  of  a  true  in- 
quisitor. Even  so  dealt  Titelmann  with  his  heretics  writhing 
on  the  rack  or  in  the  flames.  Cotemporary  chronicles  give 
a  picture  of  him  as  of  some  grotesque  yet  terrible  goblin,  ca- 
reering through  the  country  by  night  or  day,  alone,  on  horse- 
back, smiting  the  trembling  peasants  on  the  head  with  a 
great  club,  spreading  dismay  far  and  wide,  dragging  suspected 
persons  from  their  firesides  or  their  beds,  and  thrusting  them 
into  dungeons,  arresting,  torturing,  strangling,  burning,  with 
hardly  the  shadow  of  a  warrant,  information,  or  process.^ 

The  secular  sheriff,  familiarly  called  Red-Rod,  from  the 
color  of  his  wand  of  office,  meeting  this  inquisitor  Titelmann 
one  day  upon  the  high  road,  thus  wonderingly  addressed  him 
— ^"How  can  you  venture  to  go  about  alone,  or  at  most  with 
an  attendant  or  two,  arresting  people  on  every  side,  while  I 
dare  not  attempt  to  execute  my  office,  except  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  force,  armed  in  proof;  and  then  only  at  the  peril  of  my 
lifer 

"Ah!  Red-Rod,'*  answered  Peter,  jocosely,  "you  deal  with 
bad  people.  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  for  I  seize  only  the  inno- 
cent and  virtuous,  who  make  no  resistance,  and  let  themselves 
be  taken  like  lambs.'' 

'^Mighty  well,"  said  the  other;  'T)ut  if  you  arrest  all  the 
good  people  and  I  all  the  bad,  'tis  difficult  to  say  who  in  the 
world  is  to  escape  chastisement."*  The  reply  of  the  inquisi- 
tor has  not  been  recorded,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
proceeded  like  a  strong  man  to  run  his  day's  course. 

He  was  the  most  active  of  all  the  agents  in  the  religious  per- 
secution at  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  but  he 
had  been  inquisitor  for  many  years.     The  martyrology  of  the 


>  Brandt,  i.  228 ;  168  ti  pMsim.  Kook,  Vaderl.  Worterbuoh.  Art.  Titelmann. 
— Oompare  the  brilliantly  written  episode  of  Professor  Altmeyer:  "Une  suocnr- 
sale  da  tribunal  de  sanr/'  (Bniz.,  1853),  pp.  37,  38. 

s  Brandt.    Hist,  der  Reformatie,  i.  228. 
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provinces  reeks  with  his  murders.  He  burned  men  for  idle 
words  or  suspected  thoughts;  he  rarely  waited,  according  to 
his  frank  confession,  for  deeds.  Hearing  once  that  a  certain 
schoolmaster,  named  Geleyn  de  Muler,  of  Audenarde,  "wa^ 
addicted  to  reading  the  Bible,  he  summoned  the  culprit  before 
him  and  accused  him  of  heresy.  The  schoolmaster  claimed, 
if  he  were  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be  tried  before  the  judges  of 
his  town.  "You  are  my  prisoner,''  said  Titelmann,  "and  are 
to  answer  me  and  none  other."  The  inquisitor  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly to  catechise  him,  and  soon  satisfied  himself  of  the 
schoolmaster's  heresy.  He  commanded  him  to  make  imme- 
diate recantation.  The  schoolmaster  refused.  "Do  you  not 
love  your  wife  and  children?"  asked  the  demoniac  Titelmanu. 
"God  knows,"  answered  the  heretic,  "that  if  the  whole  world 
were  of  gold,and  my  own,I  would  give  it  all  only  to  have  them 
with  me  even  had  I  to  live  on  bread  and  water  and  in  bondage." 
"Yoi^  have  then,"  answered  the  inquisitor,  "only  to  renounce 
the  error  of  your  opinions."  "Neither  for  wife,  children,  nor 
all  the  world,  can  I  renounce  my  God  and  religious  truth," 
answered  the  prisoner.  Thereupon  Titelmann  sentenced  him 
to  the  stake.  He  was  strangled  and  then  thrown  into  the 
flames.^ 

At  about  the  same  time,  Thomas  Calberg,  tapestry  weaver, 
of  Toumay,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  6ame  inquisitor, 
was  convicted  of  having  copied  some  hymns  from  a  book 
printed  in  Geneva.  He  was  burned  alive.*  Another  man, 
whose  name  has  perished,  was  hacked  to  death  with  seven 
blows  of  a  rusty  sword,  in  presence  of  his  wife, who  was  so  hor- 
ror-stricken that  she  died  on  the  spot  before  her  husband.' 
His  crime,  to  be  sure,  was  anabaptism,  the  most  deadly  offence 
in  the  calendar.  In  the  same  year,  one  Walter  Kapell  was 
burned  at  the  stake  for  heretical  opinions.*  He  was  a  man 
of  some  property,  and  beloved  by  the  poor  people  of  Dix- 
muyde,  in  Flanders,  where  he  resided,  for  his  many  charities. 
A  poor  idiot,  who  had  been  often  fed  by  his  bounty,  called  out 
to  the  inquisitor's  subalterns,  as  they  bound  his  patron  to  the 
stake,  "ye  are  bloody  murderers;  that  man  has  done  no  wrong; 
but  has  given  me  bread  to  eat."  With  these  words,  he  cast 
himself  headlong  into  the  flames  to  perish  with  his  protector, 
but  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  officers.'     A  day  or  two 

1  Hist,  des  Martyrs,  f.  227,  olxvii.,  apad  Brandt,  i.  168.        <  Braodt,  i.  169. 

>  Hist,  der  Doopsg.  Mart.,  p.  229;  apud  Brandt,  i.  167. 

*  Hist,  der  Doopsg.  Mart.,  229,  ii.  849,  apad  Brandt,  i.  167.  »  Ibid. 
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afterwards,  he  made  his  way  to  the  stake,  where  the  half -burnt 
skeleton  of  Walter  Kapell  still  remained,  took  the  body  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  carried  it  through  the  streets  to  the  house 
of  the  chief  burgomaster,  where  several  other  magistrates 
happened  then  to  be  in  session.  Forcing  his  way  into  their 
presence,  he  laid  his  burden  at  their  feet,  crying,  "There, 
murderers!  ye  have  eaten  his  flesh,  now  eat  his  bones!"^  It 
has  not  been  recorded  whether  Titelmann  sent  him  to  keep 
company  with  his  friend  in  the  next  world.  The  fate  of  so 
obscure  a  victim  could  hardly  find  room  on  the  crowded  pages 
of  the  Netherland  martyrdom. 

This  kind  of  work,  which  went  on  daily,  did  not  increase 
the  love  of  the  people  for  the  inquisition  or  the  edicts.  It 
terrified  many,  but  it  inspired  more  with  that  noble  resistance 
to  oppression,  particularly  to  religious  oppression,  which  is 
the  sublimest  instinct  of  human  nature.  Men  confronted 
the  terrible  inquisitors  with  a  courage  equal  to  their  cruelty. 
At  Tournay,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Titelmann's  district, 
and  almost  before  his  eyes,  one  Bertrand  le  Bias,  a  velvet 
manufacturer,  committed  what  was  held  an  almost  incredible 
crime.  Having  begged  his  wife  and  children  to  pray  for  a 
blessing  upon  what  he  was  about  to  undertake,  he  went  on 
Christmas-day  to  the  Cathedral  of  Tournay  and  stationed 
himself  near  the  altar.  Having  awaited  the  moment  in  which 
the  priest  held  on  high  the  consecrated  host,  Le  Bias  then 
forced  his  way  through  the  crowd,  snatched  the  wafer  from 
the  hands  of  the  astonished  ecclesiastic,  and  broke  it  into  bits, 
crying  aloud,  as  he  did  so,  "Misguided  men,  do  ye  take  this 
thing  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  your  Lord  and  Saviour?"  With 
these  words,  he  threw  the  fragments  on  the  ground  and  tram- 
pled them  with  his  feet.^  The  amazement  and  horror  were 
so  universal  at  such  an  appalling  offence,  that  not  a  finger  was 


1  Hist,  der  Doopsg.  Mart,  229,  ii.  849,  apud  Brandt,  i.  107. 

'  Histoire  des  Martyrs,  f.  3o6,  ezcr.;  apud  Brandt,  i.  171,  172.  It  may  be 
well  supposed  that  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  crime  of  almost  inconoeiTable 
magnitude.  It  was  death  even  to  refSse  to  kneel  in  the  streets  when  the  wafer 
was  oarried  by.  Thus,  for  example,  a  poor  huckster,  named  Simon,  at  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  who  negleoted  to  prostrate  himself  before  his  booth  at  the  passage  of  the 
hosty  was  immediately  burned.  Instances  of  the  same  punishment  for  that  of- 
fence might  be  multiplied.  In  this  particular  case,  it  is  recorded  that  the  sheriff 
who  was  present  at  the  execution  was  so  much  affected  by  the  courage  and 
ferror  of  tne  simple-minded  victim,  that  he  went  home,  took  to  lii<:  bed,  became 
delirious,  crying  constantly,  Ah,  Simon!  Bimon  !  and  died  miserably,  "notwith- 
standing all  that  the  monks  could  do  to  console  him." — Hi8t.de8  Doofsg.  Mart.  ii. 
849,  ocxxx. ;  apud  Brandt,  i.  167. 


aliKe  paralyzed,  so  tiiat  iie  wonia  nave  tonna  no  dimcuity  in 
making  his  eecape.  He  did  not  stir,  however;  he  had  come  ti) 
the  church  determined  to  execute  what  he  considered  a  sa- 
cred duty,  and  to  abide  the  consequences.  After  a  time,  he 
was  apprehended.  The  inquisitor  demanded  if  he  repented 
of  what  he  had  done.  He  protested,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
j^loried  in  the  deed,  and  that  he  would  die  a  hundred  deaths 
to  rescue  from  such  daily  profanation  the  name  of  his  Re- 
deemer, Christ.  He  was  then  put  thrice  to  the  torture,  that 
he  might  be  forced  to  reveal  his  accomplices.  It  did  not  aeem 
in  homan  power  for  one  man  to  accomplish  such  a  deed  of 
darkness  without  confederates.  Bertrand  had  none,  however, 
and  could  denounce  none.  A  frantic  sentence  was  then  de- 
vised as  a  feeble  punishment  for  so  much  wickedness.  He 
was  dragged  on  a  hurdle,  with  his  mouth  closed  with  an  iron 
gag,  to  the  market-place.  Here  his  right  hand  and  foot  were 
Imrned  and  twisted  o£E  between  two  red-hot  irons.  His  ton-- 
gue  was  then  torn  out  by  the  roots,  and  because  he  still  en- 
deavored to  call  upon  the  name  of  God,  the  iron  gagg  was 
again  applied.  With  his  arms  and  legs  fastened  together  be- 
hind his  back,  be  was  then  hooked  by  the  middle  of  his  body 
to  an  iron  chain,  and  made  to  swing  to  and  fro  over  a  slow  fira 
till  he  was  entirely  roasted.  His  life  lasted  almost  to  the  end 
of  these  ingenious  tortures,  but  his  fortitude  lasted  as  long 
as  his  life.' 

In  the  next  year,  Titelmaun  caused  one  Robert  Ogier,  of 
Ryssel,  in  Flanders,  to  be  arrested,  together  with  his  wife  and 
two  sons.  Their  crime  consiated  in  not  going  to  mass,  and  in 
practising  private  worship  at  home.  They  confessed  the  of- 
fence, for  thoy  protested  that  they  could  not  endure  to  see  the 
profanation  of  their  Saviour's  name  in  the  idolatrous  sacra- 
ments. They  were  asked  what  rites  they  practised  in  their 
own  house.  One  of  the  sons,  a  mere  boy,  answered,  "We  fall 
on  our  knees,  and  pray  to  God  that  he  may  enlighten  our 
hearts,  and  forgive  our  sins.  We  pray  for  our  sovereign,  that 
his  reign  may  be  prosperous,  and  his  life  peaceful.  We  also 
pray  for  the  magistrates  and  others  in  authority,  that  God 
may  protect  and  preserve  them  all."  The  boy's  simple  elo- 
quence drew  tears  even  from  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  judges;  for 

'  Hilt,  dea  Hut;n,  8H,  ozot.  ;  apad  Bnndt,  1. 171, 1T2.— De  it,  Barr*.  Rc- 
Bueil  d™  iMas  et^oiai  -'  "-       "   --■  -  ' —      -  '-  " —  "  -      ""   '- 

tb«  Brunei!  Anhirw,  f 
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the  inquisitor  had  placed  the  case  before  the  civil  tribuna]. 
The  father  and  eldest  son  were,  however,  condemned  to  the 
flames.  "Oh  God  I"  prayed  the  youth  at  the  stake,  'TSternal 
Father,  accept  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives,  in  the  name  of  thy 
beloved  Son."  "Thou  liest,  scoundrel!"  fiercely  interrupted 
a  monk,  who  was  lighting  the  fire;  "God  is  not  your  father; 
ye  are  the  devil's  children."  As  the  flames  rose  about 
them,  the  boy  cried  out  once  more,  "Look,  my  father, 
all  heaven  is  open,  and  I  see  ten  hundred  thousand  angels 
rejoicing  over  us.  Let  us  be  glad,  for  we  are  dying  for  the 
truth."*  "Thou  liest!  thou  liest!"  again  screamed  the  monk; 
"all  hell  is  opening,  and  you  see  ten  thousand  devils  thrusting 
you  into  eternal  fire."  Eight  days  afterwards,  the  wife  of 
Ogier  and  his  other  son  were  burned;  so  that  there  was  an  end 
of  that  family.* 

Such  are  a  few  isolated  specimens  of  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  a  single  district  of  the  Netherlands.  The  inquis- 
itor Titelmann  certainly  deserved  his  terrible  reputation. 
Men  called  him  Saul  the  persecutor,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  been  originally  tainted  with  the  heresy  which  he 
had,  for  so  many  years,  been  furiously  chastising.*  At  the 
epoch  which  now  engages  our  attention,  he  felt  stimulated  by 
the  avowed  policy  of  the  government  to  fresh  exertions,  by 
which  all  his  previous  achievements  should  be  cast  into  the 
shade.  In  one  day  he  broke  into  a  house  in  Ryssel,  seized 
John  de  Swarte,  his  wife  and  four  children,  together  with  two 
newly-married  couples,  and  two  other  persons,  convicted  them 
of  reading  the  Bible,  and  of  praying  in  their  own  doors,  and 
had  them  all  immediately  burned.' 

Are  these  things  related  merely  to  excite  superfluous  hor- 
ror? Are  the  sufferings  of  these  obscure  Christians  beneath 
the  dignity  of  history?  Is  it  not  better  to  deal  with  murder 
and  oppression  in  the  abstract,  without  entering  into  trivial 
details?  The  answer  is,  that  these  things  are  the  history  of 
the  Netherlands  at  this  epoch;  that  these  hideous  details  fur- 
nish the  causes  of  that  immense  movement,  out  of  which  a 
great  republic  was  bom  and  an  ancient  tyranny  destroyed; 
and  that  Cardinal  Granvelle  was  ridiculous  when  he  asserted 
that  the  people  would  not  open  their  mouths  if  the  seigniors 
did  not  make  such  a  noise.  Because  the  great  lords  "owed 
their  very  souls^ — ^because  convulsions  might  help  to   pay 

^  Hiat.  des  Martrn,  885,  238,  887,  888 ;  apnd  Brandt,  i.  103-197. 

*  JaeobuB  Kok.  Vaderlandsohe  Woordenboek,  t.  27 ;  art  Titelmann. 

*  Brandt,  i.  269.  «  Papien  d'Etat,  vii.  51--"  Deren  todoi  el  alma." 
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tiieir  debts,  and  furnish  forth  their  masquerades  and  ban- 
quets— because  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  ambitious,  and  Eg- 
mont  jealous  of  the  Cardinal — ^therefore  superficial  writers 
found  it  quite  natural  that  the  country  should  be  disturbed, 
although  that  vile  and  mischievous  animal,  the  people,*' 
might  have  no  objection  to  a  continuance  of  the  system  which 
had  been  at  work  so  long.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  exactly 
because  the  movement  was  a  popular  and  a  religious  move- 
ment that  it  will  always  retain  its  place  among  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  history.  Dignified  documents,  state  pa- 
pers, solemn  treaties,  are  often  of  no  more  value  than  the 
lambskin  on  which  they  are  engrossed.  Ten  thousand  name- 
less victims,  in  the  cause  of  religious  and  civil  freedom,  may 
build  up  great  states  and  alter  the  aspect  of  whole  continents. 

The  nobles,  no  doubt,  were  conspicuous,  and  it  was  well  for 
the  cause  of  the  right  that,  as  in  the  early  hours  of  English 
liberty,  the  crown  and  mitre  were  opposed  6y  the  baron's 
sword  and  shield.  Had  all  the  seigniors  made  common  cause 
with  Philip  and  Granvelle,  instead  of  setting  their  breasts 
against  the  inquisition,  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty  would 
have  been  still  more  desperate.  Nevertheless  they  were  di- 
rected and  controlled,  under  Providence,  by  humbler,  but 
more  powerful  agencies  than  their  own.  The  nobles  were 
but  the  gilded  hands  on  the  outside  of  the  dial — the  hour  10 
strike  was  determined  by  the  obscure  but  weighty  movements 
within. 

Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  always  better  to  rely  upon  abstract 
phraseology,  to  produce  a  necessary  impression.  Upon  some 
minds,  declamation  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  and  re- 
ligious tyranny  makes  but  a  vague  impression,  while  an  effect 
may  be  produced  upon  them,  for  example  by  a  dry,  concrete, 
cynical  entry  in  an  account  book,  such  as  the  following,  taken 
at  hazard  from  the  register  of  municipal  expenses  at  Tour- 
nay,  during  the  years  with  which  we  are  now  occupied.^ 

"To  Mr.  Jacques  Barra,  executioner,  for  having  tortured, 
twice,  Jean  de  Lannoy,  ten  sous. 

"To  the  same,  for  having  executed,  by  fire,  said  Lannoy, 
sixty  sous.  For  having  thrown  his  cinders  into  the  river, 
eight  sous."* 

This  was  the  treatment  to  which  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands,  had  been  subjected  in  the  provinces.    Men,  wo- 


1  Qachard.    Rapport  concernant  les  ArohiTM  de  Lille,  87.  *  Ibid. 
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men,  and  children  were  burned,  and  their  "cinders"  thrown 
away,  for  idle  words  against  Home,  spoken  years  before,^  for 
praying  alone  in  their  closets,  for  not  kneeling  to  a  wafer 
when  they  met  it  in  the  streets,^  for  thoughts  to  which  they 
had  never  given  utterance,  but  which,  on  inquiry,  they  were 
too  honest  to  deny.  Certainly  with  this  work  going  on  year 
after  year  in  every  city  in  the  Netherlands,  and  now  set  into 
renewed  and  vigorous  action  by  a  man  who  wore  a  crown  only 
that  he  might  the  better  torture  his  fellow-creatures,  it  was 
time  that  the  very  stones  in  the  streets  should  be  moved  to 
mutiny. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  of  how  much  value  were  the  protesta- 
tions of  Philip  and  of  Granvelle,  on  which  much  stress  has 
latterly  been  laid,  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  introduce 
the  Spanish  inquisition.  With  the  edicts  and  the  Nether- 
land  inquisition,  such  as  we  have  described  them,  the  step 
was  hardly  necessary. 

In  fact,  the  main  difference  between  the  two  institutions 
consisted  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Spanish  in  discover- 
ing such  of  its  victims  as  were  disposed  to  deny  their  faith. 
Devised  originally  for  more  timorous  and  less  conscientious 
infidels  who  were  often  disposed  to  skulk  in  obscure  places 
and*  to  renounce  without  really  abandoning  their  errors,  it 
was  provided  with  a  set  of  venomous  familiars  who  glided 
through  every  chamber  and  coiled  themselves  at  every  fire- 
side. The  secret  details  of  each  household  in  the  realm  be- 
ing therefore  known  to  the  holy  office  and  to  the  monarch, 
no  infidel  or  heretic  could  escape  discovery.  This  invisible 
machinery  was  less  requisite  in  the  Netherlands.  There  was 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  ferreting  out  the  "vermin"' 
— ^to  use  the  expression  of  a  Walloon  historian  of  that  age — 
so  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  maintain  in  good  working  or- 
der the  apparatus  for  destroying  the  noxious  creatures  when 
unearthed.  The  heretics  of  the  provinces  assembled  at  each 
other's  houses  to  practice  those  rites  described  in  such  simple 
language  by  Baldwin  Ogier,  and  denounced  under  such  horri- 
ble penalties  by  the  edicts.  The  inquisitorial  system  of  Spain 
was  hardly  necessary  for  men  who  had  but  little  prudence  in 
concealing,  and  no  inclination  to  disavow  their  creed.  "It 
is  quite  a  laughable  matter,"  wrote  Qranvelle,  who  occasion- 
ally took  a  comic  view  of  the  inquisition,  "that  the  King 

1  Brandt,  i.  243.       '  Brandt,  I  paaBim.       <  Renom  de  France,  i.  13.    MS, 
V.L^lfiu 
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should  send  us  depositions  made  in  Spain  by  which  we  are  to 
hunt  for  heretics  here,  as  if  we  did  not  know  of  thousands  al- 
ready. Would  that  I  had  as  many  doubloons  of  annual  in- 
come/' he  added,  "as  there  are  public  and  professed  heretics 
in  the  provinces.^  No  doubt  the  inquisition  was  in  such 
eyes  a  most  desirable  establishment.  "To  speak  without  pas- 
sion," says  the  Walloon,  "the  inquisition  well  administered 
is  a  laudable  institution,  and  not  less  necessary  than  all  the 
other  offices  of  spirituality  and  temporality  belonging  both 
to  the  bishops  and  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Roman  see.''* 
The  papal  and  episcopal  establishments,  in  co-operation  with 
the  edicts,  were  enough,  if  thoroughly  exercised  and  com- 
pletely extended.  The  edicts  alone  were  sufficient.  "The 
edicts  and  the  inquisition  are  one  and  the  same  thing,"'  said 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  circumstance,  that  the  civil  au- 
thorities were  not  as  entirely  superseded  by  the  Netherland, 
as  by  the  Spanish  system,  was  rather  a  diflference  of  form  than 
of  fact.  We  have  seen  that  the  secular  officers  of  justice  were 
at  the  command  of  the  inquisitors.  Sheriff,  gaoler,  judge, 
and  hangman,  were  all  required,  under  the  most  terrible  pen- 
alties, to  do  their  bidding.  The  reader  knows  what  the  edicts 
were.  He  knows  also  the  instructions  to  the  corps  of  papal 
inquisitors,  delivered  by  Charles  and  Philip.  He  knows  that 
Philip,  both  in  person  and  by  letter,  had  done  his  utmost  to 
sharpen  those  instructions,  during  the  latter  portion  of  his 
sojourn  in  the  Netherlands.  Fourteen  new  bishops,  each  with 
two  special  inquisitors  under  him,  had  also  been  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  great  work  to  which  the  sovereign  had  con- 
secrated his  existence.  The  manner  in  which  the  hunters 
of  heretics  performed  their  office  has  been  exemplified  by 
slightly  sketching  the  career  of  a  single  one  of  the  sub-in- 
quisitors, Peter  Titelmann.  The  monarch  and  his  minister 
scarcely  needed,  therefore,  to  transplant  the  peninsular  ex- 
otic. Why  should  they  do  so?  Philip,  who  did  not  often 
say  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words,  once  expressed  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter  in  a  single  sentence:  "Wherefore  intro- 
duce the  Spanish  inquisition?"  said  he;  "the  inquisition  of 
the  Netherlands  is  much  more  pitiless  than  that  of  Spain/'^ 

1  ^*  Si  lo  osasse  d«cir,  es  eata  de  rita  embiarnoi  deposioiones  qae  Be  haien  ay 

delante,  etc. j  tumtae  yo  tantoa  doblooes  de  il[  10  de  renta  oomo  Iob  haj 

publicos  hereges,"  etc.— PapierR  d'Btat,  vil.  105-107. 

*  Renom  de  France,  i.  8.    MS. 

■  Orocn  V.  P.    Arohires  et  Corretposdanee,  lil.  29. 

<  **  D'aillears  rinquisition  dee  Pajs-Bas  est  plai  impitoyable  que  oelle 
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Such  was  the  system  of  religious  persecution  commenced 
by  Charles,  and  perfected  by  Philip.  The  King  could  not 
claim  the  merit  of  the  invention,  which  justly  belonged  to 
the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time,  his  responsibility  for  the  un- 
utterable woe  caused  by  the  continuance  of  the  scheme  is  not 
a  jot  diminished.  There  was  a  time  when  the  whole  system 
had  fallen  into  comparative  desuetude.  It  was  utterly  abhor- 
rent to  the  institutions  and  the  manners  of  the  Netherland- 
ers.  Even  a  great  number  of  the  Catholics  in  the  provinces 
were  averse  to  it.  Many  of  the  leading  grandees,  every  one 
of  whom  was  Catholic  were  foremost  in  denouncing  its  con- 
tinuance. In  short,  the  inquisition  had  been  partially  en- 
dured, but  never  accepted.  Moreover,  it  had  never  been  in- 
troduced into  Luxemburg  or  Gromngen.*  In  Gelderland 
it  had  been  prohibited  by  the  treaty*  through  which  that 
province  had  been  annexed  to  the  Emperor's  dominions,  and 
it  had  been  uniformly  and  successfully  resisted  in  Brabant. 
Therefore,  although  Philip,  taking  the  artful  advice  of  Gran- 
velle,  had  sheltered  himself  under  the  Emperor's  name  by  re- 
enacting,  word  for  word,  his  decrees,  and  re-issuing  his  in- 
structions, he  cannot  be  allowed  any  such  protection  at  the 
bar  of  history.  Such  a  defence  for  crimes  so  enormous  is 
worse  than  futile.  In  truth,  both  father  and  son  recognized 
instinctively  the  intimate  connection  between  ideas  of  re- 
ligious and  of  civil  freedom.  "The  authority  of  God  and  the 
supremacy  of  his  Majesty*'  was  the  formula  used  with  per- 
petual iteration  to  sanction  the  constant  recourse  to  scaffold 
and  funeral  pile.  Philip,  bigoted  in  religion,  and  fanatical  in 
his  creed  of  the  absolute  power  of  kings,  identified  himself 
willingly  with  the  Deity,  that  he  might  more  easily  punish 
crimes  against  his  own  sacred  person.  Granvelle  carefully 
sustained  him  in  these  convictions,  and  fed  his  suspicions  as 
to  the  motives  of  those  who  opposed  his  measures.  The  min- 
ister constantly  represented  the  great  seigniors  as  influenced 
by  ambition  and  pride.  They  had  only  disapproved  of  the 
new  bishoprics,  he  insinuated,  because  they  were  angry  that 
his  Majesty  should  dare  to  do  anything  without  their  con- 
currence, and  .because  their  own  influence  in  the  states  would 
be  diminished.  It  was  their  object,  he  said,  to  keep  the  King 
"in  tutelage" — to  make  him  a  "shadow  and  a  cipher,"  while 
they  should  themselves  exercise  all  authority  in  the  prov- 

1  Gaehard.    Iniroduoiion  to  Philippe  II.,  i.  12S.  W.  >  Ibid. 
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inces.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  such  sug- 
gestions upon  the  dull  and  gloomy  mind  to  which  they  were 
addressed.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  that  a  minister  with 
such  views  was  likely  to  be  as  congenial  to  his  master  as  he 
was  odious  to  the  people.  For  already,  in  the  beginning  of 
1562,  Granvelle  was  extremely  unpopular.  "The  Cardinal  is 
hated  of  all  men,^'  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.^  The  great 
struggle  between  him  and  the  leading  nobles  had  already 
commenced.  The  people  justly  identified  him  with  the  whole 
infamous  machinery  of  persecution,  which  he  had  either  orig- 
inated or  warmly  made  his  own.  Viglius  and  Berlaymont 
were  his  creatures.  With  the  other  members  of  the  state 
council,  according  to  their  solemn  statement,  already  record- 
ed, he  did  not  deign  to  consult,  while  he  affected  to  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  measures  of  the  administration.  Even 
the  Begent  herself  complained  that  the  Cardinal  took  affairs 
quite  out  of  her  hands,  and  that  he  decided  upon  many  im- 
portant matters  without  her  cognizance,*  She  already  be- 
gan to  feel  herself  the  puppet  which  it  had  been  intended 
she  should  become;  she  already  felt  a  diminution  of  the  re- 
spectful attachment  for  the  ecclesiastic  which  had  inspired 
her  when  she  procured  his  red  hat. 

Granvelle  was,  however,  most  resolute  in  carrying  out  the 
intentions  of  his  master.  We  have  seen  how  vigorously  he 
had  already  set  himself  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  bish- 
oprics, despite  of  opposition  and  obloquy.  He  was  now  en- 
couraging or  rebuking  the  inquisitors  in  their  "pious  office" 
throughout  all  the  provinces.  Notwithstanding  his  exertions, 
however,  heresy  continued  to  spread.  In  the  Walloon  prov- 
inces the  infection  was  most  prevalent,  while  judges  and  exe- 
cutioners were  appalled  by  the  mutinous  demonstrations 
which  each  successive  sacrifice  provoked.  The  victims  were 
cheered  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold.  The  hymns  of  Marot 
were  sung  in  the  very  faces  of  the  inquisitors.  Two  ministers, 
Faveau  and  Mallart,  were  particularly  conspicuous  at  this  mo- 
ment at  Valenciennes.  The  governor  of  the  province,  Mar- 
quis Berghen,  was  constantly  absent,  for  he  hated  with  his 
whole  soul  the  system  of  persecution.  For  this  negligence 
Granvelle  denounced  him  secretly  and  perpetually  to  Philip.' 
"The  Marquis  says  openly,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "that  'tis  not 
right  to  shed  blood  for  matters  of  faith.    With  such  men  to 

1  Burgon,  ii.  267.  *  Papien  d'Etat,  vi.  543-545. 

*  Dom  TEvesque.    M6inoirM,  i.  302-308. 
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aid  us,  your  Majesty  can  judge  how  much  progress  we  can 
make."^  It  was,  however,  important,  in  Granvelle's  opin- 
ion,that  these  two  ministers  at  Valenciennes  should  he  at  once 
put  to  death.  They  were  avowed  heretics,  and  they  preach- 
.  ed  to  their  disciples,  although  they  certainly  were  not  doctors 
of  divinity.  Moreover,  they  were  accused,  most  absurdly,  no 
doubt,  of  pretending  to  work  miracles.  It  was  said  that,  in 
presence  of  several  witnesses,  they  had  undertaken  to  cast  out 
devils;  and  they  had  been  apprehended  on  an  accusation  of 
this  nature.*  Their  offence  really  consisted  in  reading  the 
Bible  to  a  few  of  their  friends.  Granvelle  sent  Philibert  de 
Bruxelles  to  Valenciennes  to  procure  their  immediate  con- 
demnation and  execution.'  He  rebuked  the  judges  and  in- 
quisitors, he  sent  express  orders  to  Marquis  Berghen  to  repair 
at  once  to  the  scene  of  his  duties.  The  prisoners  were  con- 
demned in  the  autumn  of  1561.  The  magistrates  were,  how- 
ever, afraid  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect.*  Granvelle  did 
not  cease  to  censure  them  for  their  pusillanimity,  and  wrote 
almost  daily  letters,  accusing  the  magistrates  of  being  them- 
selves the  cause  of  the  tumults  by  which  they  were  appalled. 
The  popular  conmiotion  was,  however,  not  lightly  to  be 
braved.  Six  or  seven  months  long  the  culprits  remained  in 
confinement,  while  daily  and  nightly  the  people  crowded  the 
streets,  hurling  threats  and  defiance  at  the  authorities,  or 
pressed  about  the  prison  windows,  encouraging  their  beloved 
ministers,  and  promising  to  rescue  them  in  case  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  fulfil  the  sentence.^  At  last  Granvelle 
sent  down  a  peremptory  order  to  execute  the  culprits  by  fire. 
On  April  27th,  1562,  Faveau  and  Mallart  were  accordingly 
taken  from  their  jail  and  carried  to  the  market-place,  where 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  burning  them.  Simon  Fa- 
veau, as  the  executioner  was  binding  him  to  the  stake,  uttered 
the   invocation,   "0!  Eternal   Father!"*    A  woman   in   the 

1  P^piera  d'EtAt,  vii.  75. 

'  Uittoire  des  choses  lea  ploB  m^monblM  qui  se  tont  paci^es  en  la  ville  et 
Compt4  de  Valenciennes  depais  le  oommenoemeni  det  troubles  des  Pajs-Bas 
sous  le  r^gne  de  Phil.  ILJusqu'  it  Tann^e  1(^21.*'— MS.  (Collect.  Gerard). 

This  is  a  oontemporary  manaseript  belonging  to  the  Gerard  collection  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  the  Hague.  ItA  anther  was  a  oitisen  of  Valenciennes,  and  a 
personal  witness  of  most  of  the  events  which  he  describes.  He  appears  to  have 
attained  to  a  great  age,  and  he  minntely  narrates,  from  personal  observation, 
many  aeenes  whieh  ooourred  befor*  1566,  and  his  work  is  continued  till  the  year 
1621.  It  is  a  mere  sketch,  without  much  literary  merit,  but  oontaining  many 
local  anecdotes  of  interest.    Its  anonymous  author  was  a  very  sincere  Catholic. 

■  Dom  I'Evesque,  i.  802-^OS.  *  Ibid.    Yalenoiennes  MS. 

ft  Dom  TEvesque,  i.  302-308.    Valenciennes  MS.  •  Ibid. 


the  funeral  pile.'  This  waa  a  preconcerted  signal.  A  move- 
ment was  at  once  visible  in  the  crowd.  Men  in  great  num- 
bers dashed  upon  the  barriers  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
square  around  the  place  of  execution.  Some  seized  the  fag-' 
ots,  which  had  been  already  lighted,  and  scattered  them  in 
every  direction;  some  tore  up  the  pavements;  others  broke  in 
pieces  the  barriers.  The  executioners  were  prevented  from 
carrying  out  the  sentence,  but  the  guard  was  enabled,  with 
great  celerity  and  determination,  to  bring  off  the  culprits  and 
to  place  them  in  their  dungeon  again.  The  authorities  were 
in  doubt  and  dismay.  The  inquisitors  were  for  putting  the 
ministers  to  death  in  prison,  and  hurling  their  heads  upon 
the  street.  P>ening  approached  while  the  oiTicials  were  still 
pondering.  The  people  who  had  been  chanting  the  Fsalms 
of  David  through  the  town,  without  having  decided  what 
should  be  their  course  of  action,  at  last  determined  to  rescue 
the  victims.  A  vast  throng,  after  much  hesitation,  accord- 
ingly directed  their  steps  to  the  prison.  "Yon  should  have 
seen  this  vile  populace,"  says  an  eye-witness,*  "moving,  paus- 
ing, recoiling,  sweeping  forward,  swaying  to  and  fro  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea  when  it  is  agitated  by  contending  winds." 
The  attack  was  vigoroas,  the  defence  was  weak — for  the  au- 
thorities had  expected  no  such  fierce  demonstration,  notwith- 
standing the  menacing  language  which  had  been  so  often  ut- 
tered. The  prisoners  were  rescued,  and  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  from  the  city.  The  day  in  which  the  execution 
had  been  thus  prevented  was  called,  thenceforward,  the  "day 
of  the  ill-burned,"*  (Journ^e  des  mau-brulez).  One  of  the 
ministers,  however,  Simon  Faveau,  not  discouraged  by  this 
near  approach  to  martyrdom,  persisted  in  hia  heretical  labors, 
and  was  a  few  years  afterwards  again  apprehended.  "He  was 
then,"  says  the  chronicler,  cheerfully,  "burned  well  and  final- 
ly" in  the  same  place  whence  he  had  formerly  been  rescued.' 

This  desperate  resistance  to  tyranny  was  for  a  moment  suc- 
cessful, because,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  and  menaces 
by  which  the  storm  had  been  preceded,  the  authorities  had 
not  believed  the  people  capable  of  proceeding  to  such  lengths. 
Had  not  the  heretics — in  the  words  of  Inquisitor  Titelmann 
— allowed  themselves,  year  after  year,  to  be  taken  and  slaugh- 

■  ValnuriannM  M8.  >  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 
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tered  like  lambs?  The  consternation  of  the  magistrates  was 
soon  succeeded  by  anger.  The  government  at  Brussels  was 
in  a  frenzy  of  rage  when  informed  of  the  occurrence.  A 
bloody  vengeance  was  instantly  prepared,  to  vindicate  the  in- 
sult to  the  inquisition.  On  April  29th,  detachments  of  Bos- 
su's  and  of  Berghen's  *T)and  of  ordonnance''  were  sent  into 
Valenciennes,  together  with  a  company  of  the  Duke  of  Aer- 
schofs  regiment.  The  prisons  were  instantly  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  men  and  women  arrested  for  actual  or  suspected 
participation  in  the  tumult.  Orders  had  been  sent  down 
from  the  capital  to  make  a  short  process  and  a  sharp  execu- 
tion for  all  the  criminals.  On  May  16th,  the  slaughter  com- 
menced. Some  were  burned  at  the  stake,  some  were  behead- 
ed; the  number  of  victims  was  frightful.  "Nothing  was  left 
undone  by  the  magistrates,'^  says  an  eye-witness,  with  great 
approbation,  "which  could  serve  for  the  correction  and 
amendment  of  the  poor  people."^  It  was  long  before  the 
judges  and  hangmen  rested  from  their  labors.  When  at  last 
the  havoc  was  complete,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  sufficient 
vengeance  had  been  taken  for  the  "day  of  the  ill-burned," 
and  an  adequate  amount  of  "amendment"  provided  for  the 
"poor  people." 

Such  scenes  as  these  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  loyalty  of 
the  nation,  nor  the  popularity  of  the  government.  On  Gran- 
velle's  head  was  poured  a  daily  increasing  torrent  of  hatred. 
He  was  looked  upon  in  the  provinces  as  the  impersonation  of 
that  religious  oppression  which  became  every  moment  more 
intolerable.  The  King  and  the  'Regent  escaped  much  of  the 
odium  which  belonged  to  them,  because  the  people  chose  to 
bestow  all  their  maledictions  upon  the  Cardinal.  There  was, 
however,  no  great  injustice  in  this  embodiment.  Granvelle 
was  the  government.  As  the  people  of  that  day  were  ex- 
tremely reverent  to  royalty,  they  vented  all  their  rage  upon 
the  minister,while  maintaining  still  a  conventional  respect  for 
the  sovereign.  The  prelate  had  already  become  the  constant 
butt  of  the  "Rhetoric  Chambers."  These  popular  clubs  for 
the  manufacture  of  homespun  poetry  and  street  farces  out  of 
the  raw  material  of  public  sentiment,  occupied  the  place 
which  has  been  more  effectively  filled  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
in  free  countries  by  the  daily  press.  Before  the  invention  of 
that  most  tremendous  weapon,  which  liberty  has  ever  wielded 
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against  tyranny,  these  humble  but  influential  associations 
shared  with  the  pulpit  the  only  power  which  existed  of  mov- 
ing the  passions  or  directing  the  opinions  of  the  people.  They 
were  eminently  liberal  in  their  tendencies.  The  authors  and 
the  actors  of  their  comedies,  poems,  and  pasqmis  were  mostly 
artisans  or  tradesmen,  belonging  to  the  class  out  of  which  pro- 
ceeded the  early  victims,  and  the  later  soldiers  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Their  bold  farces  and  truculent  satire  had  already 
effected  much  in  spreading  among  the  people  a  detestation 
of  Church  abuses.  They  were  particularly  severe  upon  mon- 
astic licentiousness.  "These  corrupt  comedians,  called  rhe- 
toricians," says  the  Walloon  contemporary  already  cited,  **af- 
forded  much  amusement  to  the  people.  Always  some  poor 
little  nuns  or  honest  monks  were  made  a  part  of  the  farce. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  people  could  take  no  pleasure  except  in 
ridiculing  Qod  and  the  Church."*  The  people,  however, 
persisted  in  the  opinion  that  the  deas  of  a  monk  and  of  Qod 
were  not  inseparable.  Certainly  the  piety  of  the  early  re- 
formers was  sufficiently  fervent,  and  had  been  proved  by  the 
steadiness  with  which  they  confronted  torture  and  death,  but 
they  knew  no  measure  in  the  ridicule  which  they  heaped  upon 
fhe  men  by  whom  they  were  daily  murdered  in  droves.  The 
rhetoric  comedies  were  not  admirable  in  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  but  they  were  wrathful  and  sincere.  Therefore  they 
cost  many  thousand  lives,  but  they  sowed  the  seed  of  resist- 
ance to  religious  tyranny,  to  spring  up  one  day  in  a  hundred- 
fold harvest.  It  was  natural  that  the  authorities  should  have 
long  sought  to  suppress  thes^  perambulating  dramas.  "There 
was  at  that  tyme,"  wrote  honest  Richard  Clough  to  Sir 
Thomas  Oresham,  "syche  playes  (of  Reteryke)  played  thet 
hath  cost  many  a  1000  man's  lyves,  for  in  these  plays  was  the 
Word  of  God  first  opened  in  thys  country.  Weche  playes 
were  and  are  forbidden  moche  more  strictly  than  any  of  the 
bookes  of  Martin  Luther."* 

These  rhetoricians  were  not  particularly  inflamed  against 
Granvelle.  They  were  personally  excited  against  him,  be- 
cause he  had  procured  the  suppression  of  their  religious 
dramas.  "These  rhetoricians  who  make  farces  and  street 
plays,"  wrote  the  Cardinal  to  Philip,  "are  particularly  angry 
with  me,  because  two  years  ago  I  prevented  them  from  ridi- 
culing the  holy  Scriptures."*    Nevertheless,  these  instita- 
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tions  continued  to  pursue  their  opposition  to  the  course  of 
the  government.  Their  uncouth  gambols,  their  awkward  but 
stunning  blows  rendered  daily  service  to  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom.  Upon  the  newly-appointed  bishops^  they  poured 
out  an  endless  succession  of  rhymes  and  rebuses,  epigrams, 
caricatures  and  extravaganzas.  Poems  were  pasted  upon  the 
walls  of  every  house,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Farces 
were  enacted  in  every  street;  the  odious  ecclesiastics  figuring 
as  the  principal  buffoons.  These  representations  gave  so 
much  offence,  that  renewed  edicts  were  issued  to  suppress 
them.^  The  prohibition  was  resisted,  and  even  ridi- 
culed in  many  provinces,  particularly  in  Holland.'  The 
tyrant  which  was  able  to  drown  a  nation  in  blood 
and  tears,  was  powerless  to  prevent  them  from  laughing 
most  bitterly  at  their  oppressors.  The  tanner,  Cleon,  was 
never  belabored  more  soimdly  by  the  wits  of  Athens,  than  the 
prelate  by  these  Flemish  ^Rhetoricians."  With  infinitely  less 
Attic  salt,  but  with  as  much  heartiness  as  Aristophanes  could 
have  done,  the  popular  rhymers  gave  the  minister  ample  op- 
portunity to  understand  the  position  which  he  occupied  in 
the  Netherlands.  One  day  a  petitioner  placed  a  paper  in  his 
hand  and  vanished.  It  contained  some  scurrilous  verses 
upon  himself,  together  with  a  caricature  of  his  person.  In 
this  he  was  represented  as  a  hen  seated  upon  a  pile  of  eggs, 
out  of  which  he  was  hatching  a  brood  of  bishops.  Some  of 
these  were  clipping  the  shell,  some  thrusting  forth  an  arm, 
some  a  leg,  while  others  were  running  about  with  mitres  on 
their  heads,  all  bearing  whimsical  resemblance  to  various  pre- 
lates who  had  been  newly-appointed.  Above  the  CardinaFs 
head  the  Devil  was  represented  hovering,  with  these  words  is- 
suing from  his  mouth:  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  listen  to 
him,  my  people."* 

There  was  another  lampoon  of  a  similar  nature,  which  was 
so  well  executed,  that  it  especially  excited  Granvelle's  anger. 
It  was  a  rhymed  satire  of  a  general  nature,  like  the  rest,  but 
so  delicate  and  so  stinging,  that  the  Cardinal  ascribed  it  to  his 
old  friend  and  present  enemy,  Simon  Renard.  This  man,  :i 
Burgundian  by  birth,  and. college  associate  of  Granvelle,  had 
been  befriended  both  by  himself  and  his  father.*^    Aided  by 
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their  patronage  and  his  own  abilities,  he  had  arrived  at  a  dis- 
tinguished posts;  having  been  Spanish  envoy  both  in  Prance 
and  England,  and  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  truce  of  Vau- 
celles.  He  had  latterly  been  disappointed  in  his  ambition  to 
become  a  councillor  of  state,  and  had  vowed  vengeance  upon 
the  Cardinal,  to  whom  he  attributed  his  ill  success.  He  was 
certainly  guilty  of  much  ingratitude,  for  he  had  been  under 
early  obligations  to  the  man  in  whose  side  he  now  became  a 
perpetual  thorn.^  It  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Granvelle  repaid  the  enmity  of  his  old  associate  with  a 
malevolence  equal  to  his  own,  and  if  Renard  did  not  lose  his 
head  as  well  as  his  political  station,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
suflBcient  insinuation  on  the  part  of  the  minister.*  Espe- 
cially did  Granvelle  denounce  him  to  "the  master"  as  the  per- 
verter  of  Egmont,  while  he  usually  described  that  nobleman 
himself,  as  weak,  vain,  "a  friend  of  smoke,"*  easily  misguid- 
ed, but  in  the  main  well-intentioned  and  loyal.  At  the  same 
time,  with  all  these  vague  commendations,  he  never  omitted 
to  supply  the  suspicious  King  with  an  account  of  every  fact 
or  every  rumor  to  the  Count's  discredit.  In  the  case  of  this  par- 
ticular satire,  he  informed  Philip  that  he  could  swear  it  came 
from  the  pen  of  Renard,  although,  for  the  sake  of  deception, 
fhe  rhetoric  comedians  had  been  employed.*  He  described 
the  production  as  filled  with  "false,  abominable,  and  infernal 
things,"**  and  as  treating  not  only  himself,  but  the  Pope 
and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order  with  as  much  contumely  as 
could  be  shown  in  Germany.  He  then  proceeded  to  insinu- 
ate, in  the  subtle  manner  which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  that 
Egmont  was  a  party  to  the  publication  of  the  pasquil.  Re- 
nard visited  at  that  house,  he  said,  and  was  received  there  on 
a  much  more  intimate  footing  than  was  becoming.  Eight 
days  before  the  satire  was  circulated,  there  had  been  a  con- 
versation in  Egmont's  house,  of  a  nature  exactly  similar  to 
the  substance  of  the  pamphlet.  The  man  in  whose  hands  it 
was  first  seen,  continued  Granvelle,  was  a  sword  cutler,  a  god- 
son of  the  Count.*  This  person  said  that  he  had  torn  it 
from  the  gate  of  the  city  hall,  but  God  grant,  prayed  the  Car- 
dinal, that  it  was  not  he  who  had  first  posted  it  up  there.  'Tis 
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said  that  Egmont  and  Mansfield^  he  added,  have  sent  many 
times  to  the  cutler  to  procure  copies  of  the  satire,  all,  which 
augments  the  suspicion  against  them.^ 

With  the  nobles  he  was  on  no  better  terms  than  with  the 
people.  The  great  seigniors.  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn,  and 
others,  openly  avowed  their  hostility  to  him,  and  had  already 
given  their  reasons  to  the  King.  Mansfield  and  his  son  at 
that  time  were  both  with  the  opposition.  Aerschot  and 
Aremberg  kept  aloof  from  the  league  which  was  forming 
against  the  prelate,  but  had  small  sympathy  for  his  person. 
Even  Berlaymont  began  to  listen  to  overtures  from  the  lead- 
ing nobles,  who,  among  other  inducements,  promised  to  sup- 
ply his  children  with  bishoprics.  There  were  none  truly  faith- 
ful and  submissive  to  the  Cardinal  but  such  men  as  the  Pre- 
vot  Morillon,  who  had  received  much  advancement  from  him. 
This  distinguished  pluralist  was  popularly  called  "double  A, 
B,  C,"  to  indicate  that  he  had  twice  as  many  benefices  as 
there  were  letters  in  the  alphabet.*  He  had,  however,  no 
objection  to  more,  and  was  faithful  to  the  dispensing  power. 
The  same  course  was  pursued  by  Secretary  Have,  Esquire 
Bordey,  and  other  expectants  and  dependents.  Viglius,  al- 
ways remarkable  for  his  pusillanimity,  was  at  this  period  al- 
ready anxious  to  retire.  The  erudite  and  opulent  Frisian 
preferred  a  less  tempestuous  career.  He  was  in  favor  of  the 
edicts,  but  he  trembled  at  the  uproar  which  their  literal  exe- 
cution was  daily  exciting,  for  he  knew  the  temper  of  his  coun- 
trymen. On  the  other  hand,  he  was  too  sagacious  not  to 
know  the  inevitable  consequence  of  opposition  to  the  will  of 
Philip.  He  was  therefore  most  eager  to  escape  the  dilemma. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  could  find  more  agreeable  employment 
among  his  books.  He  had  accumulated  vast  wealth,  and  was 
desirous  to  retain  it  as  long  as  possible.  He  had  a  learned 
head  and  was  anxious  to  keep  it  upon  his  shoulders.  These 
simple  objects  could  be  better  attained  in  a  life  of  privacy. 
The  post  of  president  of  the  privy  council  and  member  of  the 
"Consulta"  was  a  dangerous  one.  He  knew  that  the  King 
was  sincere  in  his  purposes.  He  foresaw  that  the  people 
would  one  day  be  terribly  in  earnest.  Of  ancient  Frisian 
blood  himself,  he  knew  that  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Bata- 
vians  and  Frisians  had  not  wholly  deserted  their  descendants. 
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He  knew  that  they  were  not  easily  roused,  that  they  were 
patient,  hut  that  they  would  strike  at  last  and  would  endure. 
He  urgently  solicited  the  King  to  release  him,  and  pleaded 
his  infirmities  of  body  in  excuse.*  Philip,  however,  would 
not  listen  to  his  retirement,  and  made  use  of  the  most  con- 
vincing arguments  to  induce  him  to  remain.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  annual  florins,  secured  by  good  reclaimed  swamps 
in  Friesland,  two  thousand  more  in  hand,  with  a  promise  of 
still  larger  emoluments  when  the  King  should  come  to  the 
Netherlands,  were  reasons  which  the  learned  doctor  honestly 
confessed  himself  unable  to  resist.*  Fortified  by  these  argu- 
ments, he  remained  at  his  post,  continued  the  avowed  friend 
and  adherent  of  Granvelle,  and  sustained  with  magnanimity 
the  invectives  of  nobles  and  people.  To  do  him  justice,  he  did 
what  he  could  to  conciliate  antagonists  and  to  compromise 
principles.  If  it  had  ever  been  possible  to  find  the  exact  path 
between  right  and  wrong,  the  President  would  have  found  it, 
and  walked  in  it  with  respectability  and  complacency. 

In  the  council,  however,  the  Cardinal  continued  to  carry  it 
with  a  high  hand;  turning  his  back  on  Orange  and  Egmont, 
and  retiring  with  the  Duchess  and  President  to  consult,  after 
every  session.  Proud  and  important  personages,  like  the 
Prince  and  Count,  could  ill  brook  such  insolence;  moreover, 
they  suspected  the  Cardinal  of  prejudicing  the  mind  of  their 
sovereign  against  them.  A  report  was  very  current,  and  ob- 
tained almost  universal  belief,  that  Granvelle  liad  expressly 
advised  his  Majesty  to  take  off  the  heads  of  at  least  half  a 
dozen  of  the  principal  nobles  in  the  land.  This  was  an  error; 
^'These  two  seigniors/*  wrote  the  Cardinal  to  Philip,  *Tiave 
been  informed  that  I  have  written  to  your  Miajesty,  that  you 
will  never  be  master  of  thege  provinces  without  taking  off  at 
least  half  a  dozen  heads,  and  that  because  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  the  probable  tumults  which  such  a  course 
would  occasion,  to  do  it  here,  your  Majesty  means  to  call 
them  to  Spain  and  do  it  there.  Your  Majesty  can  judge 
whether  such  a  thing  has  ever  entered  my  thoughts.  I  have 
laughed  at  it  as  a  ridiculous  invention.  This  gross  forgery 
is  one  of  Renard's."'  The  Cardinal  further  stated  to  his 
Majesty  that  he  had  been  informed  by  these  same  nobles  that 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  when  a  hostage  for  the  treaty  of  Cateau 
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Cambresis,  had  negotiated  an  alliance  between  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  the  sword. 
He  added,  that  he  intended  to  deal  with  the  nobles  with  all 
gentleness,  and  that  he  should  do  his  best  to  please  them. 
The  only  thing  which  he  could  not  yield  was  ihe  authority 
of  his  Majesty;  to  sustain  that,  he  would  sacrifice  his  life,  if 
necessary.^  At  the  same  time  Granvelle  carefully  impressed 
upon  the  King  the  necessity  of  contradicting  the  report  al- 
luded to,  a  request  which  he  took  care  should  also  be  made 
through  the  Eegent  in  person.'  He  had  already,  both  in  his 
own  person  and  in  that  of  the  Duchess,  begged  for  a  formal 
denial,  on  the  King^s  part,  that  there  was  any  intention  of 
introducing  the  Spanish  inquisition  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
that  the  Cardinal  had  counselled,  originally,  the  bishoprics.' 
Thus  instructed,  the  King  accordingly  wrote  to  Margaret  of 
Parma  to  furnish  the  required  contradictions.  In  so  doing, 
he  made  a  pithy  remark.  "The  Cardinal  had  not  counselled 
the  cutting  off  the  half  a  dozen  heads,"  said  the  monarch, 
'Tmt  perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  had  to  do  UT^  Time  was  to 
show  whether  Philip  was  likely  to  profit  by  the  hint  conveyed 
in  the  CardinaFs  disclaimer,  and  whether  the  factor  "half 
dozen"  were  to  be  used  or  not  as  a  simple  multiplier  in  the 
terrible  account  preparing. 

The  contradictions,  however  sincere,  were  not  believed  by 
the  persons  most  interested.  Nearly  all  the  nobles  continued 
to  regard  the  Cardinal  with  suspicion  and  aversion.  Many 
of  the  ruder  and  more  reckless  class  vied  with  the  rhetori- 
cians and  popular  caricaturists  in  the  practical  jests  which 
they  played  oflf  almost  daily  against  the  common  foe.  Espe- 
cially Count  Brederode,  "a  madman,  if  there  ever  were 
one,"^  as  a  contemporary  expressed  himself,  was  most  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  make  Granvelle  ridiculous.  He  went  al- 
most nightly  to  masquerades,  dressed  as  a  cardinal  or  a 
monk,'  and  as  he  was  rarely  known  to  be  sober  on  these  or 
any  other  occasions,  the  wildness  of  his  demonstrations  may 
easily  be  imagined.  He  was  seconded  on  all  these  occasions 
by  his  cousin  Robert  de  la  Marck,  Seigneur  de  Lumey,  a 
worthy  descendant  of  the  famous  ^^ild  Boar  of  Ardennes/' 
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a  man  brave  to  temerity,  but  utterly  depraved,  licentious, 
and  sanguinary.  These  two  men,  both  to  be  widely  notorious, 
from  their  prominence  in  many  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
by  which  the  great  revolt  was  ushered  in,  had  vowed  the  most 
determined  animosity  to  the  Cardinal,  which  was  manifested 
in  the  reckless,  buffooning  way  which  belonged  to  their  char- 
acters. Besides  the  ecclesiastical  costumes  in  which  they  al- 
ways attired  themselves  at  their  frequent  festivities,  they  also 
wore  fox-tails  in  their  hats  instead  of  plumes.*  They  decked 
their  servants  also  with  the  same  ornaments;  openly  stating, 
that  by  these  symbols  they  meant  to  signify  that  the  old  fox 
Qranvelle,  and  his  cubs,  Viglius,  Berlaymont,  and  the  rest, 
should  soon  be  hunted  down  by  them,  and  the  brush  placed 
in  their  hats  as  a  trophy.^ 

Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that  frequent  threats  of  per- 
sonal violence  were  made  against  the  Cardinal.  Granvelle 
informed  the  King  that  his  life  was  continually  menaced  by 
the  nobles,  but  that  he  feared  them  little,  for  he  believed 
them  too  prudent  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind."  There 
is  no  doubt,  when  his  position  with  regard  to  the  upper  and 
lower  classe  in  the  country  is  considered,  that  there  was 
enough  to  alarm  a  timid  man;  but  Granvelle  was  constitu- 
tionally brave.  He  was  accused  of  wearing  a  secret  shirt  of 
mail,*  of  living  in  perpetual  trepidation,  of  having  gone  on 
his  knees  to  Egmont  and  Orange,**  of  having  sent  Richardot, 
Pishop  of  Arras,  to  intercede  for  him  in  the  same  humiliating 
manner  with  Egmont."  All  these  stories  were  fables.  Bold 
as  he  was  arrogant,  he  affected  at  this  time  to  look  down  with 
a  forgiving  contempt  on  the  animosity  of  the  nobles.  He 
passed  much  of  his  time  alone,  writing  his  eternal  dispatches 
to  the  King.  He  had  a  country-house,  called  La  Fontaine, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  a  little  way  outside  the 
gates  of  Brussels,  where  he  generally  resided,  and  whence, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  he  often 
returned  to  town,  after  sunset,  alone,  or  with  but  a  few  at- 
tendants.' He  avowed  that  he  feared  no  attempts  at  assas- 
sination, for,  if  the  seigniors  took  his  life,  they  would  destroy 
the  best  friend  they  ever  had.*    This  villa,  where  most  of 

1  Pontus  Pajen  MS.  *  Ibid.  *  Papiers  d'Etot,  vi.  662-663. 

*  Ibid.,  vii.  426.  *  Ev.  Reydani  Ann.,  i.  4. 

•  Papiert  d'Etat,  vii.  449,  460.  ^  Pontni  Payan  MS. 

^  '^Respondit  oonstamment  areeq  une  face  Joidme,  k  qael  propos  ▼oiil6t  voai 
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ires  bon  amy,  qu'ils  regretteront  un  joar  lamentablement." — Pontus  Pajen  MS. 
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his  plans  were  matured  and  his  state  papers  drawn  up,  was 
called  by  the  people,  in  derision  of  his  supposed  ancestry, 
"The  Smithy/'^  Here,  as  they  believed,  was  the  anvil  upon 
which  the  chains  of  their  slavery  were  forging;  here,  mostly 
deserted  by  those  who  had  been  his  earlier  associates,  he  as- 
sumed a  philosophical  demeanor  which  exasperated,  without 
deceiving  his  adversaries.  Over  the  great  gate  of  his  house 
he  had  placed  the  marble  statue  of  a  female.  It  held  an 
empty  wine-cup  in  one  hand,  and  an  urn  of  flowing  water  in 
the  other.*  The  single  word  "Durate"  was  engraved  upon 
the  pedestal.'  By  the  motto,  which  was  his  habitual  device, 
he  was  supposed,  in  this  application,  to  signify  that  his  power 
would  outlast  that  of  the  nobles,  and  that  perennial  and  pure 
as  living  water,  it  would  flow  tranquilly  on,  long  after  the 
wine  of  their  life  had  been  drunk  to  the  lees.  The  fiery  ex- 
travagance of  his  adversaries,  and  the  calm  and  limpid  mod- 
eration of  his  own  character,  thus  symbolized,  were  supposed 
to  convey  a  moral  lesson  to  the  world.  The  hieroglyphics, 
thus  interpreted,  were  not  relished  by  the  nobles — ^all  avoided 
his  society  and  declined  his  invitations.  He  consoled  him- 
self with  the  company  of  the  lesser  gentry,*  a  class  which  he 
now  began  to  patronize,  and  which  he  urgently  recommended 
to  the  favor  of  the  King,**  hinting  that  military  and  civil 
offices  bestowed  upon  their  inferiors  would  be  a  means  of  low- 
ering the  pride  of  the  grandees.'  He  also  afiEected  to  sur- 
rornd  himself  with  even  humbler  individuals.  "It  makes  me 
laugh,"  he  wrote  to  Philip,  "to  see  the  great  seigniors  absent- 
ing themselves  from  my  dinners;  nevertheless,  I  can  always 
get  plenty  of  guests  at  my  table,  gentlemen  and  councillors. 
I  sometimes  invite  even  citizens,  in  order  to  gain  their  good 
will."' 

The  Regent  was  well  aware  of  the  anger  excited  in  the 
])reaste  of  the  leading  nobles  by  the  cool  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  thrust  out  of  their  share  in  the  administration 
of  affairs.  She  defended  herself  with  acrimony  in  her  letters 
to  the  King,'  although  a  defence  was  hardly  needed  in  that 
quarter  for  implicit  obedience  to  the  royal  commands.  She 
confessed  her  unwillingness  to  consult   with   her   enemies.* 

1  Vander  Vynckt,  i.  Ifti.  «  Hoofd,  i.  39.  »  Ibid. 

^  Papiers  d'Etat,  nbi  s^p. 

&  Dom  TBTesqae,  ii.  bZ,  *  Ibid. 
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She  avowed  her  determination  to  conceal  the  secrets  of  tho 
government  from  those  who  were  capable  of  abusing  her  con- 
fidence. She  represented  that  there  were  members  of  the 
council  who  would  willingly  take  advantage  of  the  trepidation 
which  she  really  felt,  and  which  she  should  exhibit  if  she  ex- 
pressed herself  without  reserve  before  them.^  For  this  rea- 
son she  confined  herself,  as  Philip  had  always  intended,  ex- 
clusively to  the  Consulta.^  It  was  not  difficult  to  recognize 
the  hand  which  wrote  the  letter  thus  signed  by  Margaret  of 
Parma. 

Both  nobles  and  people  were  at  this  moment  irritated  by 
another  circumstance.  The  civil  war  having  again  broken 
out  in  France,  Philip,  according  to  the  promise  made  by  him 
to  Catharine  de  Medici,  when  he  took  her  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Catholic  party  with  auxil- 
iaries. He  sent  three  thousand  infantry,  accordingly,  which 
he  had  levied  in  Italy,  as  many  more  collected  in  Spain,  and 
gave  immediate  orders  that  the  Duchess  of  Parma  should  des- 
patch at  least  two  thousand  cavalry  from  the  Netherlands.* 
Great  was  the  indignation  in  the  council  when  the  commands 
were  produced.  Sore  was  the  dismay  of  Margaret.  It  was 
impossible  to  obey  the  King.  The  idea  of  sending  the  fa- 
mous mounted  gendarmerie  of  the  provinces  to  fight  against 
the  French  Huguenots  could  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant. 
The  'T)and  of  ordonnance'^  were  very  few  in  number,  and 
were  to  guard  the  frontier.  They  were  purely  for  domestic 
purposes.  It  formed  no  part  of  their  duty  to  go  upon  cru- 
sades in  foreign  lands;  still  less  to  take  a  share  in  a  religious 
quarrel,  and  least  of  all  to  assist  a  monarch  against  a  nation. 
These  views  were  so  cogently  presented  to  the  Duchess  in 
council,  that  she  saw  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  her 
brother's  commands.  She  wrote  to  Philip  to  that  effect. 
Meantime,  another  letter  arrived  out  of  Spain,  chiding  her 
delay,  and  impatiently  calling  upon  her  to  furnish  the  re- 
quired cavalry  at  once.*  The  Duchess  was  in  a  dilemma. 
She  feared  to  provoke  another  storm  in  the  council,  for  there 
was  already  sufficient  wrangling  there  upon  domestic  subjects. 
She  knew  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent,  even  of 
Berlaymont  and  Viglius,  to  such  an  odious  measure  as  the  one 
proposed.    She  was,  however,  in  great  trepidation  at  the  per- 

1  SiradA,  iii.  116, 117. 

*  Ibid. — Compare  Groen  t.  Prinstereri  Archives,  i.  117, 118. 

*  Strada,  iii.  102, 103.  «  Ibid,  iU.  lOi. 
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emptoiy  tone  of  the  Bang's  despatch.  Under  the  advice  of 
Clranvelle,  she  had  recourse  to  a  trick.  A  private  and  confi- 
dential letter  of  Philip  was  read  to  the  council,  but  with  al- 
terations suggested  and  interpolated  by  the  Cardinal.  The 
King  was  represented  as  being  furious  at  the  delay,  but  as 
willing  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  furnished  instead  of 
the  cavalry  as  originally  required.^  This  compromise,  af- 
ter considerable  opposition,  was  accepted.  The  Duchess  wrote 
to  Philip,  explaining  and  apologizing  for  the  transaction.  The 
King  received  the  substitution  with  as  good  a  grace  as  could 
have  been  expected,  and  sent  fifteen  hundred  troopers  from 
Spain  to  his  Medicean  mother-in-law,  drawing  upon  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  for  the  money  to  pay  their  expenses.  Thus 
was  the  industry  of  the  Netherlands  taxed  that  the  French 
might  be  persecuted  by  their  own  monarch.* 

The  Regent  had  been  forbidden,  by  her  brother,  to  con- 
voke the  states-general;  a  body  which  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
sustained  by  Berghen,  Montigny,  and  other  nobles,  was  de- 
sirous of  having  assembled.  It  may  be  easily  understood  that 
Granvelle  would  take  the  best  care  that  the  royal  prohibition 
should  be  enforced.  The  Duchess,  however,  who,  as,  already 
hinted,  was  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  uncomfortable  under 
the  Cardinal's  dominion,  was  desirous  of  consulting  some  lar- 
ger council  than  that  with  which  she  held  her  daily  delibera- 
tions. A  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece  was  accord- 
ingly summoned.  They  assembled  in  Brussels,  m  the  month 
of  May,  1562."  The  learned  Viglius  addressed  them  in  a 
long  and  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  discussed  the  troubled 
and  dangerous  condition  of  the  provinces,  alluded  to  some  of 
its  causes,  and  suggested  various  remedies.  It  may  be  easily 
conceived,  however,  that  the  inquisition  was  not  stated  among 
the  causes,  nor  its  suppression  included  among  the  remedies. 
A  discourse,  in  which  the  fundamental  topic  was  thus  con- 
scientiously omitted,  was  not  likely,  with  all  its  concinnities, 
to  make  much  impression  upon  the  disaffected  knights,  or  to 
exert  a  soothing  influence  upon  the  people.  The  orator  was, 
however,  delighted  with  his  own  performance.  He  informs 
us,  moreover,  that  the  Duchess  was  equally  charmed,  and  that 
she  protested  that  she  had  never  in  her  whole  life  heard  any- 
thing more  "delicate,  more  suitable,  more  eloquent."*    The 
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tie  effect  upon  hie  mitid.  The  meeting  sdjoumed,  after  a  few 
additional  words  from  the  Duchess,  in  which  she  begged  the 
knights  to  ponder  well  the  causes  of  the  increasing  discontent, 
and  to  meet  her  again,  prepared  to  announce  what,  in  their 
opinion,  would  be  the  course  best  adapted  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  the  King,  the  safety  of  the  provinces,  and  the  glory 
of  God.' 

Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  assembly,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  issued  invitations  to  most  of  the  knights,  to  meet  at 
his  house  for  the  purpose  of  private  deliberation.'  The 
President  and  Cardinal  were  not  included  in  these  invitations. 
The  meeting  was,  in  fact,  what  we  should  call  a  caucus,  rather 
than  a  general  gathering.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many  of 
the  government  party  present— men  who  differed  from  the 
Prince,  and  were  inclined  to  support  Granvelle.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  stormy  one.  Two  subjects  were  discussed.  The 
first  was  the  proposition  of  the  Duchess,  to  investigate  the 
general  causes  of  the  popular  dissatisfaction;  the  second  was 
an  inquiry  how  it  could  be  rendered  practicable  to  discuss 
politicsl  matters  in  future — a  proceeding  now  impossible,  iu 
consequence  of  the  perverseness  and  arrogance  of  certain 
functionaries,  and  one  which,  whenever  attempted,  always  led 
to  the  same  inevitable  result.  This  direct  assault  upon  the 
Cardinal  produced  a  furious  debate.  His  enemies  were  de- 
lighted with  the  opportunity  of  venting  their  long-suppressed 
spleen.  They  indulged  in  savage  invectives  against  the  man 
whom  they  so  sincerely  hated.  His  adherents,  on  the  other 
hand — Bossu,  Berlaymont,  Courieres — were  as  warm  in  his 
defence.  They  replied  by  indignant  denials  of  the  charge 
against  him,  and  by  bitter  insinuations  against  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  They  charged  him  with  nourishing  the  desire  of  be- 
ing appointed  governor  of  Brabant,  an  office  considered  in- 
sepeibble  from  the  general  stadholderste  of  all  the  prov- 
inces.' They  protested  for  themselves  that  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  no  ambitious  designs — that  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  own  position,  and  not  inspired  by  jealousy  of  personages 
more  powerful  than  themselves.*     It  is  obvious  that  such 

'  Hopper,  I 
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charges  and  recriminations  could  excite  no  healing  restilt^  and 
that  the  lines  between  Cardinalists  and  their  opponents  W6uld 
be  defined  in  consequence  more  sharply  than  ever.  The  ad* 
joumed  meeting  of  the  Chevaliers  of  the  Fleece  took  place  a 
few  days  afterwards.*  The  Duchess  exerted  herself  as 
much  as  possible  to  reconcile  the  contending  factions^  with- 
out being  able,  however,  to  apply  the  only  remedy  which 
could  be  effective.  The  man  who  was  already  fast  becoming 
the  great  statesman  of  the  country  knew  that  the  evil  was 
beyond  healing,  unless  by  a  change  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  The  Begent,  on  the  other  hand,  who  it 
must  be  confessed  never  exhibited  any  remarkable  proof  of 
intellectual  ability  during  the  period  of  her  residence  in  the 
Netherlands,  was  often  inspired  by  a  feeble  and  indefinite 
hope  that  the  matter  might  be  arranged  by  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  views  of  confiicting  parties.  Unfortunately  the  in- 
quisition was  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  compromise. 

Nothing  of  radical  importance  was  accomplished  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  Fleece.  It  was  decided  that  an  application 
should  be  made  to  the  different  states  for  a  grant  of  money,* 
and  that,  furthermore,  a  special  envoy  should  be  despatched 
to  Spain.  It  was  supposed  by  the  Duchess  and  her  advisers 
that  more  satisfactory  information  concerning  the  provinces 
could  be  conveyed  to  Philip  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  the 
most  elaborate  epistles.'  The  meeting  was  dissolved  after 
these  two  measures  had  been  agreed  upon.  Doctor  Viglius, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  making  the  report  and  peti- 
tion to  the  states,  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  necessary  appli- 
cation. This  he  did  with  his  customary  elegance,  and,  as 
usual,  very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.*  On  returning  to 
his  house,  however,  after  having  discharged  this  duty,  he  was 
very  much  toubled  at  finding  that  a  large  mulberry-tree, 
which  stood  in  his  garden,  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  in 
a  violent  hurricane.  The  disaster  was  considered  ominous 
by  the  President,  and  he  was  accordingly  less  surprised  than 
mortified  when  he  found,  subsequently,  that  his  demand  upon 
the  orders  had  remained  as  fruitless  as  his  ruined  tree.* 
The  tempest  which  had  swept  his  garden  he  considered  typi- 
cal of  the  storm  which  was  soon  to  rage  through  the  land,  and 
he  felt  increased  anxiety  to  reach  a  haven  while  it  was  yet 
comparatively  calm. 

»  Hopper.    Vit.  Viglii,  ubl  sap.  *  Vit.  Viglii,  S«. 

»  Btrada,  iii.  119.  *  Vit  ViglU,  uW  lap.  *  Ibid. 


Mne  estates  rejectea  tiie  Kequest  lor  supplies,  on  vanoua 
grounds;  among  others,  that  the  ci^il  war  was  drawing  to  a 
conclusion  in  France,  and  that  less  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  that  source  than  had  lately  been  the  case,  Thm, 
the  "cup  of  bitteraess,"  of  which  Granvelle  had  already  com- 
plained, was  again  commended  to  his  lips,  and  there  was  more 
reason  than  ever  for  the  government  to  regret  that  the  na- 
tional representatives  had  contracted  the  habit  of  meddling 
with  financial  matters.' 

Florence  de  Montmorency,  Seigneur  de  Montigny,  was 
selected  i>y  the  Regent  for  the  misaion  which  had  been  de- 
cided upon  for  Spain.  This  gentleman  was  brother  to  Count 
Horn,  but  possessed  higher  talents  and  a  more  amiable  char- 
acter than  those  of  the  Admiral.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Orange,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  Granvelle.  He  was  a  sincere 
Catholic,  but  a  determined  foe  to  the  inquisition.  His  brother 
had  declined  to  act  as  envoy.*  This  refusal  can  excite  but 
little  surprise,  when  Philip's  wrath  at  their  parting  interview 
is  recalled,  and  when  it  is  also  remembered  that  the  new  mie- 
flion  would  necessarily  lay  bare  fresh  complaints  against  the 
Cardinal,  still  more  extensive  than  those  which  had  produced 
the  former  explosion  of  royal  indignation.  Montigny,  like- 
wise, would  have  preferred  to  remain  at  home,  but  he  was 
overruled.  It  had  been  written  in  his  destiny  that  he  should 
go  twice  into  the  angry  lion's  den,  and  that  he  should  come 
forth  once,  alive. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  there  was  an  open,  avowed 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  grand  seignors  and  most  of  the 
lesser  nobility  to  the  Cardinal  and  his  measures.  The  people 
fully  and  enthusiastically  sustained  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
his  course-  There  was  nothing  underhand  in  the  opposition 
made  to  the  government.  The  Netherlands  did  not  consti- 
tute an  absolute  monarchy.  They  did  not  even  constitute  a 
monarchy.  There  was  no  king  in  the  provinces.  Philip  was 
King  of  Spain,  Naples,  Jerusalem,  but  he  was  only  DuKe  of 
Brabant,  Count  of  Flanders,  Lord  of  Friesland,  hereditair 
chief,  in  short,  under  various  titles,  of  seventeen  states,  eacB 
one  of  which,  although  not  republican,  possessed  constitu- 
tions as  sacred  as,  and  much  more  ancient  than,  the  Crown.* 
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The  resistance  to  the  absolutism  of  Granvelle  and  Philip  was, 
therefore,  logical,  legal,  constitutional.  It  was  no  cabal,  no 
secret  league,  as  the  Cardinal  had  the  effrontery  to  term  it, 
but  a  legitimate  exercise  of  powers  which  belonged  of  old  to 
those  who  wielded  them,  and  which  only  an  unrighteous  in- 
novation could  destroy. 

Granvelle's  course  was  secret  and  subtle.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  proceedings  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed, he  was  in  daily  confidential  correspondence  with  the 
King,  besides  being  the  actual  author  of  the  multitudinous 
despatches  which  were  sent  with  the  signature  of  the  Duch- 
ess. He  openly  asserted  his  right  to  monopolize  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Government;  he  did  his  utmost  to  force  upon  the 
reluctant  and  almost  rebellious  people  the  odious  measures 
which  the  Ejng  had  resolved  upon,  while  in  his  secret  letters 
he  uniformly  represented  the  nobles  who  opposed  him,  as  be- 
ing influenced,  not  by  an  honest  hatred  of  oppression  and  at- 
tachment to  ancient  rights,  but  by  resentment,  and  jealousy 
of  their  own  importance.  He  assumed,  in  his  letters  to  his 
master,  that  the  absolutism  already  existed  of  right  and  in 
fact,  which  it  was  the  intention  of  Philip  to  establish.  While 
he  was  depriving  the  nobles,  the  states  and  the  nation  of  their 
privileges,  and  even  of  their  natural  rights  (a  slender  heritage 
in  those  days),  he  assured  the  King  that  there  was  an  evident 
determination  to  reduce  his  authority  to  a  cipher. 

The  estates,  he  wrote,  had  usurped  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  finances,^  and  had  farmed  it  out  to  Antony  Van 
Stralen  and  others,  who  were  making  enormous  profits  in  the 
business.*  "The  Seigneurs,"  he  said,  "declare  at  their  din- 
ner parties  that  I  wish  to  make  them  subject  to  the  absolute 
despotism  of  your  Majesty.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  they 
really  exercise  a  great  deal  more  power  than  the  governors 
of  particular  provinces  ever  did  before;  and  it  lacks  but  lit- 
tle that  Madame  and  your  Majesty  should  become  mere  ciph- 
ers, while  the  grandees  monopolize  the  whole  power,".  This," 
he  continued,  "is  the  principal  motive  of  their  opposition  to 

ou  il  oommande  Jlplaisir:  qn'il  le  soil  B'il  yeult  en  Jerusalem,  paisible  Domi- 
natenr  en  Asie  et  Afriqne,  tant  7  a  qne  je  ne  oognoi  en  ce  pals  qn'un  Duo  et  un 
Compte,  duqnel  la  puissanoe  est  limine  selon  not  privileges  lesqnels  il  a  jar^  k  la 
joleuse  entree/'  etc. — Apologie  d'Orange,  39,  40. 

1 "  Por  haver  ueurpado  loB  de  los  estados  la  administraeion  de  los  dineros." — 
Papien  d'Etat,  vi.  643-646.  ^  Ibid. 

'  *'  T  no  noi  faltaria  otra  ooea  sine  q  Madama  j  aanque  V.  M.,  estuviessen  aqni 
por  eifra,  y  que  eUos  hiiidseta  todo."-— Papien  d'Btat,  ri.  662-663. 
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the  new  bishoprics.  They  were  angry  that  your  Majesty  should 
have  dared  to  solicit  such  an  arrangement  at  Rome^  without 
first  obtaining  their  consents  They  wish  to  reduce  your 
Majesty's  authority  to  so  low  a  point  that  you  can  do  nothing 
unless  they  desire  it.  Their  object  is  the  destruction  of  the 
royal  authority  and  of  the  administration  of  justice,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  their  debts;  telling  their  creditors 
constantly  that  they  have  spent  their  all  in  your  Majesty's 
service,  and  that  they  have  never  received  recompence  or  sal- 
ary.    This- they  do  to  make  your  Majesty  odious"^ 

As  a  matter  of  course,  he  attributed  the  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  great  nobles,  every  man  of  whom  was  Catholic, 
to  base  motives.  They  were  mere  demagogues,  who  refused 
to  bum  their  fellow-creatures,  not  from  any  natural  repug- 
nance to  the  task,  but  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  the  popu- 
lace. "This  talk  about  the  inquisition,^'  said  he,  "is  all  a  pre- 
text. 'Tis  only  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and 
to  persuade  them  into  tumultuous  demonstrations,  while  the 
real  reason  is,  that  they  choose  that  your  Majesty  should  do 
nothing  without  their  permission,  and  through  their 
hands."' 

He  assumed  sometimes,  however,  a  tone  of  indulgence  to- 
ward the  seigniors — ^who  formed  the  main  topics  of  his  letters 
— an  affectation  which  might,  perhaps,  have  offended  them 
almost  as  much  as  more  open  and  sincere  denunciation.  He 
could  forgive  offences  against  himself.  It  was  for  Philip  to 
decide  as  to  their  merits  or  crimes  so  far  as  the  Crown  was 
concerned.  His  language  often  was  befitting  a  wise  man  who 
was  speaking  of  very  little  children.  "Assonleville  has  told 
me,  as  coming  from  Egmont,"  he  wrote,  "that  many  of  the 
nobles  are  dissatisfied  with  me;  hearing  from  Spain  that  I 
am  endeavoring  to  prejudice  your  Majesty  against  them.*' 
Certainly  the  tone  of  the  Cardinal's  daily  letters  would  have 
justified  such  suspicion,  could  the  nobles  have  seen  them. 
Granvelle  begged  the  King,  however,  to  disabuse  them  upon 
this  point.  *^ould  to  God,"  said  he,  piously,  "that  they  all 
would  decide  to  sustain  the  authority  of  your  Majesty,  and 

^  "  T  no  no8  fftltaria  otra  cosa  sine  q  Madama  7  aunque  V.  M.,  estuviesaen 
aqai  por  ei/ra,  7  que  elloa  hiiidien  todo.  — Papiers  d'Etat,  vi.  652-562. 

>  Papiers  d'Etat,  vi.  552-562. 

'  "  No  es  Si  no  oolor  para  el  Tulgo  &  auieii  perBuaden  estar  oosas  para  procnrar 
alboroto,  pero  la  Terdadera  oaasa  de  los  que  preeumen  entender  maa  esj  que 
arriba  di^  7  no  querer  que  V.  M.  pueda  nada  sino  con  sn  partioipacion  7  por 
Bu  mano."— Papiers  d'Etat,  vi.  569,  670. 
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to  procure  such  measures  as  tend  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  security  of  the  states.  May  I  cease  to  exist  if  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  render  good  service  to  the  very  least  of  these  gentle- 
men. Your  Majesty  knows  that,  when  they  do  anything  for 
the  benefit  of  your  service,  I  am  never  silent.  Nevertheless, 
thus  they  are  constituted.  I  hope,  however,  that  this  flurry 
will  blow  over,  and  that  when  your  Majesty  comes  they  will 
all  be  found  to  deserve  rewards  of  merit/'* 

Of  Egmont,  especially,  he  often  spoke  in  terms  of  vague, 
but  somewhat  condescending  commendation.  He  never  mani- 
fested resentment  in  his  letters,  although,  as  already  stated, 
tlie  Count  had  occasionally  indulged,  not  only  in  words,  but 
in  deeds  of  extreme  violence  against  him.  But  the  Cardinal 
was  too  forgiving  a  Christian,  or  too  keen  a  politician  not  to 
pass  by  such  offences,  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  so  great 
a  noble's  remaining  or  becoming  his  friend.  He,  accordingly, 
described  him,  in  general,  as  a  man  whose  principles,  in  the 
main,  were  good,  but  who  was  easily  led  by  his  own  vanity 
and  the  perverse  counsels  of  others.  He  represented  him  as 
having  been  originally  a  warm  supporter  of  the  new  bishop- 
rics, and  as  having  expressed  satisfaction  that  two  of  them, 
those  of  Bruges  and  Ypres,  should  have  been  within  his  own 
stadholderate.*  He  regretted,  however,  to  inform  the  King, 
that  the  Count  was  latterly  growing  lukewarm,  perhaps  from 
fear  of  finding  himself  separated  from  the  other  nobles.' 
On  the  whole,  he  was  tractable  enough,  said  the  Cardinal,  if 
he  were  not  easily  persuaded  by  the  vile;  but  one  day,  per- 
haps, he  might  open  his  eyes  again.^  Notwithstanding  these 
vague  expressions  of  approbation,  which  Granvelle  permitted 
himself  in  his  letters  to  Philip,  he  never  failed  to  transmit  to 
the  monarch  every  fact,  every  rumor,  every  inuendo  which 
might  prejudice  the  royal  mind  against  that  nobleman  or 
against  any  of  the  noblemen,  whose  characters  he  at  the  same 
time  protested  he  was  most  unwilling  to  injure.  It  is  true 
that  he  dealt  mainly  by  insinuation,  while  he  was  apt  to  con- 
clude his  statements  with  disclaimers  upon  his  own  part,  and 
with  hopes  of  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  seigniors. 
At  this  particular  point  of  time  he  furnished  Philip  with  a 
long  and  roost  circumstantial  account  of  a  treasonable  corre- 
spondence which  was  thought  to  be  going  on  between  the 
leading  nobles  and  the  future  Emperor,  Maximdlian."    The 

I  Papiers  d'Btat,  vi.  685.         <  Ibid.  &S3.         •  Ibid.  «  Ibid.  tU.  46,  M. 

•  Papien  d'Etat,  vi.  636-^38. 
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narrative  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  masterly  style  of  in- 
iiendo  in  which  the  Cardinal  excelled,  and  by  which  he  was 
often  enabled' to  convince  his  master  of  the  truth  of  certain 
statements  while  aifecting  to  discredit  them.  He  had  heard 
a  story,  he  said,  which  he  felt  bound,  to  communicate  to  his 
Majesty,  although  he  did  not  himself  implicitly  believe  it. 
He  felt  himself  the  more  bound  to  speak  upon  the  subject 
because  it  tallied  exactly  with  intelligence  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  another  source.  The  story  wafl>*  that  one  of 
these  seigniors  (the  Cardinal  did  not  know  which,  for  he  had 
not  yet  thouight  proper  to  investigate  the  matter)  had  said 
that  rather  than  consent  that  the  King  should  act  in  this 
matter  of  the  bishoprics  against  the  privileges  of  Brabant, 
the  nobles  would  elect  for  their  sovereign  $ome  other  prince  of 
the  Mood.  This,  said  the  Cardinal,wa8  perhaps  a  fantasy  rather 
than  an  actual  determination.  Count  Egmont,  to  be  sure, 
he  said,  was  constantly  exchanging  letters  with  the  King  of 
Bohemia  (Maximilian),  and  it  was  supposed,  therefore,  that 
he  was  the  prince  of  the  blood  who  was  to  be  elected  to  gov- 
ern the  provinces.  It  was  determined  that  he  should  be 
chosen  King  of  the  Bomans,  by  fair  means  or  by  force,  that 
he  should  assemble  an  army  to  attack  the  Netherlands,  that 
a  corresponding  movement  should  be  made  within  the  states, 
and  that  the  people  should  be  made  to  rise,  by  giving  them 
the  reins  in  the  matter  of  religion.  The  Cardinal,  after  re- 
counting all  the  particulars  of  this  fiction  with  great  minute- 
ness, added,  with  apparent  frankness,  that  the  correspond- 
ence between  Egmont  and  Maximilian  did  not  astonish  him, 
because  there  had  been  much  intimacy  between  them  in  the 
time  of  the  late  Emperor.  He  did  not  feel  convinced,  there- 
fore, from  the  frequency  of  the  letters  exchanged,  that  there 
was  a  scheme  to  raise  an  army  to  attack  the  provinces  and  to 
have  him  elected  by  force.  On  the  contrary,  Maximilian  could 
never  accomplish  such  a  scheme  without  the  assistance  of  his 
imperial  father  the  Emperor,  whom  Granvelle  was  convinced 
would  rather  die  than  be  mixed  up  with  such  villany  against 
Philip.^  Moreover,  unless  the  people  should  become  still 
more  corrupted  by  the  bad  counsels  constantly  giventhem,the 
Cardinal  did  not  believe  that  any  of  the  great  nobles  had  the 
power  to  dispose  in  this  way  of  the  provinces  at  their  pleas- 

1  Papiers  d'Btat,  tI.  535-538. 

*  "  Y  antes  elifferia  S.  M.  C^  el  morir  qoe  intenUu-  tanta  Tellaqneria  eontrs 
V.  M."-.rbid. 
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ure.  Therefore,  he  concluded  that  the  story  was  to  be  re- 
jected as  improbable,  although  it  had  come  to  him  directly 
from  the  house  of  the  said  Count  Egmont.*  It  is  remark- 
able that,  at  the  commencement  of  his  narrative,  the  Cardinal 
had  expressed  his  ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  seignior  who 
was  hatching  all  this  treason,  while  at  the  end  of  it  he  gave  a 
local  habitation  to  the  plot  in  the  palace  of  Egmont.  It  is 
also  quite  characteristic  that  he  should  add  that,  after  all,  he 
considered  that  nobleman  one  of  the  most  honest  of  all,  if  ap- 
pearances did  not  deceive.* 

It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  these  details  of  a  plot 
which  was  quite  imaginary,  were  likely  to  produce  more  effect 
upon  a  mind  so  narrow  and  so  suspicious  as  that  of  Philip, 
than  could  the  vague  assertions  of  the  Cardinal,  that  in  spite 
of  all,  he  would  dare  be  sworn  that  he  thought  the  Count 
honest,  and  that  men  should  be  what  they  seemed. 

Notwithstanding  the  conspiracy,  which,  according  to 
Granvelle's  letters,  had  been  formed  against  him,  notwith- 
standing that  his  life  was  daily  threatened,  he  did  not  advise 
the  King  at  this  period  to  avenge  him  by  any  public  explo- 
sion of  wrath.  He  remembered,  he  piously  observed,  that 
vengeance  belonged  to  God,  and  that  He  would  repay.* 
Therefore  he  passed  over  insults  meekly,  because  that  com- 
ported best  with  his  Majesty's  service.  Therefore,  too,  he  in- 
structed Philip  to  make  no  demonstration  at  that  time,  in 
order  not  to  damage  his  own  affairs.  He  advised  him  to  dis- 
semble, and  to  pretend  not  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the 
provinces.*  Knowing  that  his  master  looked  to  him  daily 
for  instructions,  always  obeyed  them  with  entire  docility,  and, 
in  fact,  could  not  move  a  step  in  Netherland  matters  with- 
out them,  he  proceeded  to  dictate  to  him  the  terms  in  which 
he  was  to  write  to  the  nobles,  and  especially  laid  down  rules 
for  his  guidance  in  his  coming  interviews  with  the  Seigneur 
de  Montigny.*  Philip,  whose  only  talent  consisted  in  the 
capacity  to  learn  such  lessons  with  laborious  effort,  was  at  this 
juncture  particularly  in  need  of  tuition.  The  Cardinal  in- 
structed him,  accordingly,  that  he  was  to  disabuse  all  men  of 
the  impression  that  the  Spanish  inquisition  was  to  be  intro- 

1  **  ftunque  me  desian  que  salia  de  la  oasa  propria  del  dioho  oonde." — 

Ibid. 

*  '*  For  nno  de  los  maa  elarof  7  de  qalen  pndiesM  V.  M.  maa  oonllar  H  la9 
apare»eia$  no  m«  en0aMan,—lhid. 

*  Papiers  d'Btat,  552  562.  « IMd. 

*  Ibid.    Correspondanee  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  319. 
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duced  into  the  provinces.  He  was  to  write  to  the  seigniors, 
promising  to  pay  them  their  arrears  of  salary;  he  was  to  ex- 
hort them  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  advancement  of  re- 
ligion and  maintenance  of  the  royal  authority;  and  he  was  to 
suggest  to  them  that,  by  his  answer  to  the  Antwerp  deputa- 
tion, it  was  proved  that  there  was  no  intention  of  establishing 
the  inquisition  of  Spain,  under  pretext  of  the  new  bishop- 
rics.* The  King  was,  furthermore,  to  signify  his  desire  that 
ail  the  nobles  should  exert  themselves  to  efface  this  false  im- 
pression from  the  popular  mind.  He  was  also  to  express  him- 
self to  the  same  efifect  concerning  the  Spanish  inquisition, 
the  bishoprics,  and  the  religious  question,  in  the  pvhlic  letters 
to  Madame  de  Parma,  which  were  to  be  read  in  full  council.* 
The  Cardinal  also  renewed  his  instructions  to  the  King  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Antwerp  deputies  were  to  be  an- 
swered, by  giving  them,  namely,  assurances  that  to  transplant 
the  Spanish  inquisition  into  the  provinces  would  be  as  hope- 
less as  to  attempt  its  establishment  in  Naples.^  He  renewed 
his  desire  that  Philip  should  contradict  the  story  about  the 
liali-  dozen  heads,*  and  he  especially  directed  him  to  inform 
Montigny  that  Berghen  had  known  of  the  new  bishoprics  be- 
fore the  Cardinal.  This,  urged  Granvelle,  was  particularly 
necessary,  because  the  seigniors  were  irritated  that  so  import- 
ant a  matter  should  have  been  decided  upon  without  their  ad- 
vice, and  because  Marquis  Berghen  was  now  the  "cock  of  the 
opposition."*' 

At  about  the  same  time,  it  was  decided  by  Granvelle  and 
the  Eegent,  in  conjunction  with  the  King,  to  sow  distrust  and 
jealousy  among  the  nobles,  by  giving  greater  "mercedes"  to 
some  than  to  others,  although  large  sums  were  really  due  to 
all.  In  particular,  the  attempt  was  made  in  this  paltry  man- 
ner, to  humiliate  William  of  Orange.*  A  considerable  sum 
was  paid  to  Egmont,  and  a  trifling  one  to  the  Prince,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  large  claims  upon  the  treasury.  Moreover 
the  Duke  of  Aerschot  was  selected  as  envoy  to  the  Frankfort 
Diet,  where  the  King  of  the  Romans  was  to  be  elected,  with 
the  express  intention,  as  Margaret  wrote  to  Philip,  of  crea- 

1  Papiers  d'Etat,  tI.  552-662.    Correapondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  219. 

*  Ibid.  s  Papien  d'Btat,  vi.  564. 

*  " que  70  haja  escripto  a  V.  M.que  no  oortando  les  la«  cabeyas  y  k  otros 

basta  media  dosena  do  sera  seftor  dettos  estados y  V.  M.  poeda  jusgar 

81  jamas  tel  cosa  me  deve  barer  pasado  por  el  pensamieato." — Papiers  d'Etat, 
▼i.  568,  569. 

^  Correepondance  de  Philippe  IT.,  i.  219. 

*  Strada,  iii.  ]  21.    Dom  rEresquc,  ii.  41--i5. 
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ting  divisions  among  the  nobles,  as  he  had  enggeeted.*  The 
Duchess  at  the  same  time  informed  her  brother  that,  accord- 
ing to  Berlaymont,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  revolving  some 
great  design,  prejudicial  to  his  Majesty's  service.* 

Philip,  who  already  began  to  suspect  that  a  man  who 
thought  so  much  must  be  dangerous,  was  eager  to  find  out  the 
scheme  over  which  William  the  Silent  was  supposed  to  be 
brooding,  and  wrote  for  fresh  intelligence  to  the  Duchess. 
Neither  Margaret  nor  the  Cardinal,  however,  could  discover 
anything  against  the  Prince — ^who,  meantime,  although  dis- 
appointed of  the  mission  to  Frankfort,  had  gone  to  that  city 
in  his  private  capacity — saving  that  he  had  been  heard  to  say, 
"one  day  we  shall  be  the  stronger.*'*  Granvelle  and  Mad- 
ame de  Parma  both  communicated  this  report  upon  the  same 
day,  but  this  was  all  that  they  were  able  to  discover  of  the 
latent  plot.* 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1562)  Montigny  made  his  visit 
to  Spain,  as  confidential  envoy  from  the  Regent.  The  King 
being  fully  prepared  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  deal 
with  him,  received  the  ambassador  with  great  cordiality.  He 
informed  him  in  the  course  of  their  interviews,  that  Gran- 
velle had  never  attempted  to  create  prejudice  against  the 
nobles,  that  he  was  incapable  of  the  malice  attributed  to  him, 
and  that  even  were  it  otherwise,  his  evil  representations 
against  other  public  servants  would  produce  no  eflfect.*  The 
King  furthermore  protested  that  he  had  no  intention  of  in- 
troducing the  Spanish  inquisition  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
that  the  new  bishops  were  not  intended  as  agents  for  such  a 
design,  but  had  been  appointed  solely  with  a  view  of  smooth- 
ing religious  difficulties  in  the  provinces,  and  of  leading  his 
people  back  into  the  fold  of  the  faithful.  He  added,  that  as 
long  as  his  visit  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  espousing 
Queen  Mary,  he  had  entertained  the  project  of  the  new  epis- 
copates, as  the  Marquis  of  Berghen,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed freely  upon  the  subject,  could  bear  witness.®  With 
regard  to  the  connection  of  Granvelle  with  the  scheme,  he  as- 
sured Montigny  that  the  Cardinal  had  not  been  previously 
consulted,  but  had  first  learned  the  plan  after  the  mission  of 
Sonnius.'' 

^  Dom  rEyesqne.    Strada,  aM  rap.    Conreipotidaaee  de  Philip|M  II.,  i«  22i, 

*  Ibid. 

'  ''  Que  algan  di»  soriAn  Im  mas  ftiertM." — ^Papien  d'Btat,  viU  6.  Corrwpon- 

danee  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  241,  243.  «  Ibid. 
»  GorregpoDdanoe  de  Philippe  II..  i.  230.    Strada,  ii.  122, 123. 

•  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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Such  was  the  purport  of  the  King's  communications  to  the 
envoy,  as  appears  from  memoranda  in  the  royal  handwriting 
and  from  the  correspondence  of  Margaret  of  Parma.  Philip's 
exactness  in  conforming  to  his  instructions  is  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, on  comparing  his  statements  with  the  letters  pre- 
viously received  from  the  omnipresent  Cardinal.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  those  directions  the  King  hardly  hazarded  a  syllable. 
He  was  merely  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Cardinal,  as  Mon- 
tigny  of  the  Begent.  So  long  as  Granvelle's  power  lasted,  he 
was  absolute  and  infallible.  Such,  then,  was  the  amount  of 
satisfaction  derived  from  the  mission  of  Montigny.  There 
was  to  be  no  diminution  of  the  religious  persecution,  but  the 
people  were  assured  upon  royal  authority,  that  the  inquisi- 
tion, by  which  they  were  daily  burned  and  beheaded,could  not 
be  logically  denominated  the  Spanish  inquisition.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  comfort,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  the  nation 
could  derive  from  this  statement,  they  were  also  consoled  with 
the  information  that  Granvelle  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
bishoprics.  Although  he  had  violently  supported  the  meas- 
ure as  soon  as  published,  secretly  denouncing  as  traitors  and 
demagogues,  all  those  who  lifted  their  voices  against  it,  al- 
though he  was  the  originator  of  the  renewed  edicts,  although 
he  took,  daily,  personal  pains  that  this  Netherland  inquisi- 
tion, "more  pitiless  than  the  Spanish,"  should  be  enforced 
in  its  rigor,  and  although  he,  at  least,  opposed  the  slightest 
mitigation  of  its  horrors,  he  was  to  be  represented  to  the  no- 
bles and  the  people  as  a  man  of  mild  and  unprejudiced  char- 
acter, incapable  of  injuring  even  his  enemies.  "I  will  deal 
with  the  seigniors  most  blandly,"  the  Cardinal  had  written  to 
Philip,  "and  will  do  them  pleasure,  even  if  they  do  not  wish 
it,  for  the  sake  of  God  and  your  Majesty."^  It  was  in  this 
light,  accordingly,  that  Philip  drew  the  picture  of  his  favorite 
minister  to  the  envoy.  Montigny,  although  somewhat  influ- 
enced by  the  King's  hypocritical  assurances  of  the  benignity 
with  which  he  regarded  the  Netherlands,  was,  nevertheless, 
not  to  be  deceived  by  this  flattering  portraiture  of  a  man 
whom  he  knew  so  well  and  detested  so  cordially  as  he  did 
Granvelle.  Solicited  by  the  King,  at  their  parting  interview, 
to  express  his  candid  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  dissatis- 
faction in  the  provinces,  Montigny  very  frankly  and  most  im- 
prudently gave  vent  to  his  private  animosity  towards  the  Car- 

1  **  To  Qfard  eon  ellos  toda  blandnra,  y  lea  har^  plaier  en  oaanto  pudiere 
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dinal.  He  spoke  of  hie  licentiousnesB,  greediness,  ostentation, 
despotism,  and  assured  the  monarch  that  nearly  all  the  in- 
hahitants  of  the  Netherlands  entertained  the  same  opinion 
concerning  him.  He  then  dilated  upon  the  general  horror 
inspired  by  the  inquisition  and  the  great  repugnance  felt  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  episcopates.  These  three  erils, 
Granvelle,  the  inquisition,  and  the  hialiopricB,  he  maintained 
were  the  real  and  sufficient  causes  of  the  increasing  popular 
discontent.'  Time  was  to  reveal  whether  the  open-nearted 
envoy  was  to  escape  punishment  for  his  frankness,  and 
whether  vengeance  for  these  crimes  against  Oranvelle  and 
Philip  were  to  be  left  wholly,  as  the  Cardinal  had  lately  sug- 
gested, in  the  hands  of  the  Lord. 

Montigny  returned  late  in  December.'  His  report  eon- 
ceming  tiie  results  of  his  mission  was  made  in  the  state  coun- 
cil, and  was  received  with  great  indignation.'  The  profes- 
sions of  benevolent  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  Orange,  who  was  already 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  secret  information  from  Spain  with 
regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  government.  He  Imew  very 
well  that  the  plot  revealed  to  him  by  Henry  the  Second  in 
the  wood  of  Vincennes  was  still  the  royal  program,  so  far 
as  the  Spanish  monarch  was  concerned.  Moreover,  his  anger 
wnc  heightened  by  information  received  from  Montigny  that 
the  names  of  Orange,  Egmont  and  their  adherents,  were  cited 
to  him  as  he  passed  through  France  as  the  avowed  defenders 
of  the  Huguenots,  in  politics  and  religion.'  The  Prince, 
who  was  still  a  sincere  Catholic,  while  he  hated  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  inquisition,  was  furious  at  the  statement.  A  vio- 
lent scene  occurred  in  the  council.  Orange  openly  denoun- 
ced the  report  as  a  new  slander  of  Granvelle,  while  Margaret 
defended  the  Cardinal  and  denied  the  accusation,  but  at  the 
same  time  endeavored  with  the  utmoat  earnestness  to  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  parties.' 

It  had  now  become  certain,  however,  that  the  government 
could  no  longer  be  continued  on  its  present  footing.  Either 
Granvelle  or  the  seigniors  must  succumb.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  was  resolved  that  the  Cardinal  should  fall  or  that  he 
would  himself  withdraw  from  all  participation  in  the  alTairs 
of  government.  In  this  decision  he  was  sustained  by  Eg- 
mont, Horn,  Montigny,  Berghen,  and  the  other  leading  no- 
bles. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  MOBTAL  COMBAT  AND  FATAL  TRIUMPH. 

Joint  Letter  to  Philip,  from  Orange.  Egmont,  and  Horn— Egmont's 
auarrel  with  Aerachot  and  with  Aremberg— Philip  a  answer  to  the 
three  nobles— His  inatriKtions  to  the  Duchesa— Egmont  declines  the 
King's  invitation  to  visit  Spain— Second  letter  of  the  three  seigniors 
—Mission  of  AnnenteroB— Letter  of  Alva— Secret  letters  of  Granville 
to  Philip— The  Cardinal's  insinuations  and  instructions— His  com- 
plaints as  to  the  lukewannness  of  Berghen  and  Montijfny  m  the 
cause  of  the  inquisition— Anecdotes  to  their  discredit  privately 
chronicled  by  Granvelle— Supposed  necessity  for  the  King  s  presence 
in  the  provinces— Correspondence  of  Lazarus  Schwendi— Approach- 
ing crisis— Anxiety  of  Granvelle  to  retire— Banquet  of  Caspar  bchetz 
—Invention  of  the  foolscap  livery— Correspondence  of  the  Duchess 
and  of  the  Cardinal  with  PhUip  upon  the  subjectn-tntire  with- 
drawal of  the  three  seigniors  from  the  state  council— The  King  ad- 
vises with  Alva  concerning  the  recall  of  Granvelle— Elaborate  duphc- 
ity  of  Philip's  arrangements— His  secret  note  to  the  Cardinal— liis 
dissembling  letters  to  others— Departure  of  Granvelle  from  the 
Netherlands— Various  opinions  as  to  its  cause— Ludicrous  conduct  of 
Brederode  and  Hoogstraaten— Fabulous  statements  m  Granvelle  a 
correspondence  concerning  his  recall— Universal  mystification— The 
Cardinal  deceived  by  the  King— Granvelle  in  retirementr-His  epicur- 
eanism— Fears  in  the  provinces  as  to  his  return— Universal  joy  at  his 
departure— Representations  to  his  discredit  made  by  the  Duchess  to 
Philip— Her  hypocritical  letters  to  the  Cardinal— Masquerade  at 
Count  Mansfeld's— Chantonnay's  advice  to  his  brother— Review  of 
Granvelle's  administration  and  estimate  of  his  character. 

On  March  11th,  1563,Orange,  Horn,  and  Egmont  united  in 
a  remarkable  letter  to  the  King.*  They  said  that  as  their  long- 
er "taciturnity^'  might  cause  the  ruin  of  his  Majesty's  affairs, 
they  were  at  last  compelled  to  break  silence.  They  hoped' 
that  the  King  would  receive  with  benignity  a  communication 
which  was  pure,  frank,  and  free  from  all  passion.  The  lead- 
ing personages  of  the  province,  they  continued,  having  thor- 
oughly examined  the  nature  and  extent  of  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle' authority,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  everything 
was  in  his  hands.  This  persuasion,  they  said,  was  rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  particularly  in 

their  own,  so  deeply,  that  it  could  not  be  eradicated  as  long  as 
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the  Cardinal  remained.  The  King  was  therefore  implored 
to  consider  the  necessity  of  remedying  the  evil.  The  royal 
aifairs^  it  was  affirmed,  would  never  be  successfully  conducted 
so  long  as  they  were  entrusted  to  Granvelle,  because  he  was 
so  odious  to  so  many  people.  If  the  danger  were  not  immi- 
nent, they  should  not  feel  obliged  to  write  to  his  Majesty  with 
so  much  vehemence.  It  was,  however,  an  affair  which  al- 
lowed neither  delay  nor  dissimulation.  They  therefore  prayed 
the  King,  if  they  had  ever  deserved  credence  in  things  of 
weight,  to  believe  them  now.  By  bo  doing,  his  Majesty  would 
avoid  great  mischief.  Many  grand  seigniors,  governors,  and 
others,  had  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this  notice,  in  order 
that  the  King  might  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  country.  If, 
however,  his  Majesty  were  willing,  as  they  hoped,  to  avoid 
discontenting  all  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  one,  it  was  possible 
that  affairs  might  yet  prosper.  That  they  might  not  be 
thought  influenced  by  ambition  or  by  hope  of  private  profit, 
the  writers  ask  leave  to  retire  from  the  state  council.  Neither 
their  reputation,  they  said,  nor  the  interests  of  the  royal  ser- 
vice would  permit  them  to  act  with  the  Cardinal.  They  pro- 
fessed themselves  dutiful  subjects  and  Catholic  vassals.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  zeal  of  the  leading  seigniors,  the  nobility, 
and  other  well-disposed  persons,  affairs  would  not  at  that  mo- 
ment be  so  tranquil;  the  common  people  having  been  so  much 
injured,  and  the  manner  of  life  pursued  by  the  Cardinal  not 
being  calculated  to  give  more  satisfaction  than  was  afforded 
by  his  unlimited  authority.  In  conclusion,  the  writers  beg- 
ged his  Majesty  not  to  throw  the  blame  upon  them,  if  mis- 
chance should  follow  the  neglect  of  this  warning.  This 
memorable  letter  was  signed  by  Guillaume  de  Nassau,  Lamo- 
ral  d^Egmont,  and  Philippes  de  Montmorency  (Count  Horn). 
It  was  despatched  under  cover  to  Charles  de  Tisnacq,*  a  Bel- 
gian, and  procurator  for  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  at 
Madrid,  a  man  whose  relations  with  Count  Egmont  were  of  a 
friendly  character.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  keep  the 
matter  a  secret  from  the  person  most  interested.  The  Cardi- 
nal wrote  to  the  King  the  day  before  the  letter  was  written, 
and  many  weeks  before  it  was  sent,  to  apprize  him  that  it 
was  coming,  and  to  instruct  him  as  to  the  answer  he  was  to 
make.*  Nearly  all  the  leading  nobles  and  governors  had  ad- 
hered to  the  substance  of  the  letter,  save  the  Duke  of  Aer- 

1  Strada,  iii.  128.  >  Papiers  d'EUt,  vli.  11-21. 


and  Count  had  refused  to  join  the  league;  violent  scenes  hav- 
ing occurred  upon  the  subject  between  them  and  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  party.  Egmont,  being  with  a  large  shoot- 
ing party  at  Aerschot's  country  place,  Beauinont,had  taken  oc- 
casion to  urge  the  Duke  to  join  in  the  general  demonstration 
against  the  Cardinal,  arguing  the  matter  in  the  rough,  off- 
hand, reckless  manner  which  was  habitual  with  him.  Hid 
arguments  offended  the  nobleman  thus  addressed,  who  was 
vain  and  irascible.  He  replied  by  affirming  that  he  was  a 
friend  to  Egmont,  but  would  not  have  him  for  his  master. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  do,  he  said,  with  their  league 
against  the  Cardinal,  who  had  never  given  him  cause  of  en- 
mity. He  had  no  disposition  to  dictate  to  the  King  as  to  his 
choice  of  ministers,  and  his  Majesty  waa  quite  right  to  select 
his  servants  at  his  own  pleasure.  The  Duke  added  that  if 
the  seigniors  did  not  wish  him  for  a  friend,  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him.  Not  one  of  them  waa  his  superior;  he 
had  as  large  a  band  of  noble  followers  and  friends  as  the  best 
of  them,  and  he  had  no  disposition  to  accept  the  supremacy 
of  any  nobleman  in  the  land.  The  conversation  carried  on  in 
this  key  soon  became  a  quarrel,  and  from  words  the  two  gen- 
tlemen would  soon  have  come  to  blows,  but  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  Aremherg  and  Bobles,  who  were  present  at  the  scene. 
The  Duchess  of  Parma,  narrating  the  occurrence  to  the  King, 
added  that  a  duel  bad  been  the  expected  result  of  theaffair,but 
that  the  two  nobles  had  eventually  been  reconciled.'  It  was 
characteristic  of  Aerschot  that  he  continued  afterward  to  aa- 
sociate  with  the  nobles  upon  friendly  terms,  while  maintain- 
ing: an  increased  intimacy  with  the  Cardinal.' 

The  gentlemen  who  sent  the  letter  were  annoyed  at  the 
premature  publicity  which  it  seemed  to  have  attained.  Orange 
had  in  vain  solicited  Count  Aremberg  to  join  the  league,  and 
had  quarrelled  with  him  in  consequence.'  Egmont,  in  the 
presence  of  Madame  de  Parma,  openly  charged  Aremberg 
with  having  divulged  the  secret  wmch  had  been  confided  to 
him.  The  Count  fiercely  denied  that  he  had  uttered  a  syl- 
lable on  the  subject  to  a  human  being;  but  added  that  any 
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communication  on  his  part  would  have  been  quite  superflu- 
ous, while  Egmont  and  his  friends  were  daily  boasting  of 
what  they  were  to  accomplish.  Egmont  reiterated  the  charge 
of  a  breach  of  faith  by  Aremberg.  That  nobleman  replied  by 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  denouncing  as  liars,  all  per- 
sons who  should  dare  to  charge  him  again  with  such  an 
offence,  and  oflfering  to  fight  out  the  quarrel  upon  the  in- 
stant. Here,  again,  personal  combat  was,  with  much  diffi- 
culty averted.^ 

Egmont,  rude,  reckless,  and  indiscreet,  was  already  making 
manifest  that  he  was  more  at  home  on  a  battle-field  than  in 
a  political  controversy  where  prudence  and  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  were  as  requisite  as  courage.  He  was  at  this  per- 
iod more  liberal  in  his  sentiments  than  at  any  moment  of  his 
life.  Inflamed  by  his  hatred  of  Granvelle,  and  determined 
to  compass  the  overthrow  of  that  minister,  he  conversed 
freely  with  all  kinds  of  people,  sought  popularity  among  the 
burghers,  and  descanted  to  every  one  with  much  imprudence 
upon  the  necessity  of  union  for  the  sake  of  liberty  and  the 
national  good.*  The  Regent,  while  faithfully  recording  in 
her  despatches  everything  of  this  nature  which  reached  her 
eai*s,  expressed  her  astonishment  at  Egmont's  course,  because, 
as  she  had  often  taken  occasion  to  inform  the  King,  she  had 
always  considered  the  Count  most  sincerely  attached  to  his 
Majesty^s  service.* 

Berlaymont,  the  only  other  noble  of  prominence  who  did 
not  approve  the  11th  of  March  letter,  was  at  this  period  at- 
tempting to  * Wim  in  two  waters,^'  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  himself  afloat.  Se  had  re- 
fused to  join  the  league,  but  he  stood  aloof  from  Granvelle. 
On  a  hope  held  out  by  the  seigniors  that  his  son  should  be 
made  Bishop  of  Liege,  he  had  ceased  during  a  whole  year 
from  visiting  the  Cardinal,  and  had  never  spoken  to  him  at 
the  council-board.*  Granvelle,  in  narrating  these  circum- 
stances to  the  King,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Berlaymont, 
by  thus  attempting  to  please  both  parties,  had  thoroughly 
discredited  himself  with  both.* 

The  famous  epistle,  although  a  most  remarkable  and  manly 
statement  of  an  incontrovertible  fact,  was  nevertheless  a  doc- 
ument which  it  required  much  boldness  to  sign.    The  minis- 
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ter  at  that  moment  seemed  omnipotent,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  the  King  was  determined  upon  a  uourse  of  political  and 
religious  absolutism.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  al- 
though many  sustained  its  principles,  few  were  willing  to  affix 
their  names  to  a  paper  which  might  prove  a  death-warrant 
to  the  signers.  Even  Montigny  and  Berghen,  although  they 
had  been  active  in  conducting  the  whole  cabal,  if  cabal  it 

could    be    called,    rpfiwipd    tn    RiihscriliP    Oic   l^ttpr'      F.omnnf-. 

and  Horn  were  u 
keen-sighted  enoi 
their  acts.  Orang 
idity,  but  no  man 
quite  through  the 
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litical  step,  which 
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Philip  answered 
following.  In  thi 
the  zeal  and  affect 
He  suggested,  nei 
particular  cause  i 
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he  in  conclusion,  i 
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This  was  a  fine 
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application^  quite  ridiculous.  There  was  no  question  of  ag- 
griering  the  minister.  The  letter  of  the  three  nobles  was 
very  simple.  It  consisted  of  a  fact  and  a  deduction.  The 
fact  stated  was^  that  the  Cardinal  was  odious  to  all  classes  of 
the  nation.  The  deduction  drawn  was,  that  the  government 
could  no  longer  be  carried  on  by  liim  without  imminent  dan- 
ger of  ruinous  convulsions.  The  fact  was  indisputable.  The 
person  most  interested  confirmed  it  in  his  private  letters. 
"  *Tis  said/'  wrote  Granvelle  to  Philip,  "that  grandees,noble3, 
and  people,  all  abhor  me,  nor  am  I  surprised  to  find  that 
grandees,  nobles,  and  people  are  all  openly  against  me,  since 
each  and  all  have  been  invited  to  join  in  the  league.''^  The 
Cardinars  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  unpopularity, which 
he  admitted  to  the  full,  have  no  bearing  upon  the  point  in  the 
letter.  The  fact  was  relied  upon  to  sustain  a  simple,  although 
a  momentous  inference.  It  was  for  Philip  to  decide  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  deduction,  and  to  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences of  his  resolution  when  taken.  As  usual,  however, 
the  monarch  was  not  capable  of  making  up  his  mind.  lie 
knew  very  well  that  the  Cardinal  was  odious  and  infamous, 
because  he  was  the  willing  impersonation  of  the  royal  policy. 
Philip  was,  therefore,  logically  called  upon  to  abandon  the 
policy  or  to  sustain  the  minister.  He  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  do  neither  one  nor  the  other.  In  the  mean  time  a  well- 
turned  period  of  mock  magnanimity  had  been  furnished  him. 
This  he  accordingly  transmitted  as  his  first  answer  to  a  most 
important  communication  upon  a  subject  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  writers,  "admitted  neither  of  dissimulation  nor  delay.'* 
To  deprive  Philip  of  dissimulation  and  delay,  however,  was 
to  take  away  his  all.  They  were  the  two  weapons  with  which 
he  fought  his  long  life's  battle.  They  summed  up  the  whole 
of  his  intellectual  resources.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore, 
that  he  should*  at  once  have  recourse  to  both  on  such  an  emer- . 
gency  as  the  present  one. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  sent  his  answer  to  the  nobles,  he 
wrote  an  explanatory  letter  to  the  Regent.  '  He  informed  her 
that  he  had  received  the  communication  of  the  three  seign- 
iors, but  instructed  her  that  she  was  to  appear  to  know  noth- 
ing of  the  matter  until  Egmont  should  speak  to  her  upon  the 
subject.  He  added  that,  although  he  had  signified  his  wish 
to  the  three  nobles,  that  one   of   them,  without   specifying 

^  "  Qae  agora  grandes  7  noblea  7  pueblo  me  abhorreoian/'  etc. — Papiera  d'Etat, 
Til.  11-21. 
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which,  should  come  to  Madrid,  he  in  reality  desired  that  Eg- 
niont,  who  seemed  the  most  tractable  of  the  three,  should  be 
the  one  deputed.  The  King  added,  that  his  object  was  to  di- 
vide the  nobles,  and  to  gain  time} 

It  was  certainly  superfluous  upon  Philip's  part  to  inform 
his  sister  that  his  object  was  to  gain  time.  Procrastination 
was  always  his  first  refuge,as  if  the  march  of  the  world's  events 
would  pause  indefinitely  while  he  sat  in  his  cabinet  and  pon- 
dered. It  was,  however,  sufficiently  puerile  to  recommend  to 
his  sister  an  affectation  of  ignorance  on  a  subject  concerning 
which  nobles  had  wrangled,  and  almost  drawn  their  swords  in 
her  presence.  This,  however,  was  the  King's  statesmanship 
when  left  to  his  unaided  exertions.  Granvelle,  who  was  both 
Philip  and  Margaret  when  either  had  to  address  or  to  respond 
to  the  world  at  large,  did  not  always  find  it  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  correspondence  of  his  puppets  between  themselves. 
In  order  more  fully  to  divide  the  nobles,  the  King  also  trans- 
mitted to  Egmont  a  private  note,  in  his  own  handwriting,  ex- 
pressing his  desire  that  he  should  visit  Spain  in  person,  that 
they  might  confer  together  upon  the  whole  subject.* 

These  letters,  as  might  be  supposed,  produced  anything  but 
a  satisfactory  effect.  The  discontent  and  rage  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  written  or  sustained  the  March  11th  communi- 
cation, was.  much  increased.  The  answer  was,  in  truth,  no 
answer  at  all.  "  'Tis  a  cold  and  bad  reply,"  wrote  Louis  of 
Nassau,  "to  send  after  so  long  a  delay.  Tis  easy  to  see  that 
the  letter  came  from  the  Cardinal's  smithy.  In  gumma,  it 
is  a  vile  business,  if  the  gentlemen  are  all  to  be  governed  by 
one  person.  I  hope  to  God  his  power  will  come  soon  to  an 
end.  Nevertheless,"  added  Louis,  "the  gentlemen  are  all 
wide  awake,  for  they  trust  the  red  fellow  not  a  bit  more  than 
he  deserves."* 

The  reader  has  already  seen  that  the  letter  was  indeed 
"from  the  Cardinal's  smithy,"  Granvelle  having  instructed 
his  master  how  to  reply  to  the  seigniors  before  the  communi- 
cation had  been  despatched. 

The  Duchess  wrote  immediately  to  inform  her  brother  that 
Egmont  had  expressed  himself  willing  enough  to  go  to  Spain, 
but  had  added  that  he  must  first  consult  Orange  and  Horn.* 

1  Comipondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  351. 

*  Strada,  iii.  137.    Hopper  Reo  et  Mem.,  88.    Hoofd,  ii.  43,  48. 

*  Groen  ▼.  Prinst.  Arcnives,  etc.,  164, 166. 

*  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  355-369. 
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As  soon  as  that  step  had  been  taken^  she  had  been  informed 
that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  advise  with  all  the  gentle- 
men who  had  sanctioned  their  letter.  The  Duchess  had  then 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  such  an  assembly,  but  finding  that, 
even  if  forbidden,  it  would  still  take  place,  she  had  permitted 
the  meeting  in  Brussels,  as  she  could  better  penetrate  inTo 
their  proceedings  there,  than  if  it  should  be  held  at  a  distance. 
She  added,  that  she  should  soon  send  her  secretary  Armen- 
teros  to  Spain,  that  the  King  might  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  what  was  occurring.* 

Egmont  soon  afterwards  wrote  to  Philip,  declining  to  visit 
Spain  expressly  on  account  of  the  Cardinal.  He  added,  that 
he  was  was  ready  to  undertake  the  journey,  should  the  King 
command  his  presence  for  any  other  object.*  The  same  de- 
cision was  formally  communicated  to  the  Begent  by  those 
Chevaliers  of  the  Fleece  who  had  approved  the  March  11th 
letter — ^Montigny,  Berghen,  Meghem,  Mansfeld,  Ligne,Hoog- 
straaten.  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  all,  informed  her  that  they  did  not 
consider  it  consistent  with  their  reputation,  nor  with  the  in- 
terest of  his  Majesty,  that  any  one  of  .them  should  make  so 
long  and  troublesome  a  journey,  in  order  to  accuse  the  Cardi- 
nal. For  any  other  purpose,  they  all  held  themselves  ready 
to  go  to  Spain  at  once.  The  Duchess  expressed  her  regret 
at  this  resolution.  The  Prince  replied  by  affirming  that,  in 
all  their  proceedings,  they  had  been  governed,  not  by  hatred 
of  Granvelle  but  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  Majesty.  It  was 
now,  he  added,  for  the  Eling  to  pursue  what  course  it  pleased 
him.' 

Four  days  after  this  interview  with  the  Regent,  Orange, 
Egmont,  and  Horn  addressed  a  second  letter  to  the  King.* 
In  this  communication  they  stated  that  they  had  consulted 
with  all  the  gentlemen  with  whose  approbation  their  first  let- 
ter had  been  written.  As  to  the  journey  of  one  of  them  to 
Spain,  as  suggested,  they  pronounced  it  very  dangerous  for 
any  seignior  to  absent  himself,  in  the  condition  of  affairs 
which  then  existed.  It  was  not  a  sufficient  cause  to  go 
thither  on  account  of  Granvelle.  They  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  making  themselves  parties  to  a  process  against  the 
Cardinal.     They  had  thought  that  their   simple,  brief   an- 

1  CorreBpondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  t.  25&-259.  >  Ibid. 

'  Correipondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  259. 

^  Correipondanoe  de  Gnillanme  le  Taeit.,  ii.  42-47. 
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nouncement  would  have  sufficed  to  induce  his  Majesty  to  em- 
ploy that  personage  in  other  places,  where  his  talents  would 
be  more  fruitful.  As  to  "aggrieving  the  Cardinal  without 
cause,"  there  was  no  question  of  aggrieving  him  at  all,  but 
of  relieving  him  of  an  office  which  could  not  remain  in  his 
hands  without  disaster.  As  to  "no  particular  cause  having 
been  mentioned,"  they  said  the  omission  was  from  no  lack  of 
many  such.  They  had  charged  none,  however,  because,  from 
their  past  services  and  their  fidelity  to  his  Majesty,  they  ex- 
pected to  be  believed  on  their  honor,  without  further  wit- 
nesses or  evidence.  They  had  no  intention  of  making  them- 
selves accusers.  They  had  purposely  abstained  from  specifi- 
cations. If  his  Majesty  should  proceed  to  ampler  informa- 
tion, causes  enough  would  be  found.  It  was  better,  however, 
that  they  should  be  furnished  by  others  than  by  themselves. 
His  Majesty  would  then  find  that  the  public  and  general  com- 
plaint was  not  without  adequate  motives.  They  renewed 
their  prayer  to  be  excused  from  serving  in  the  council  of  state, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  afterwards  inculpated  for  the 
faults  of  others.  Peeling  that  the  controversy  between  them- 
selves and  the  Cardinal  de  Granvelle  in  the  state  council  pro- 
duced no  fruit  for  his  Majesty^s  affairs,  they  preferred  to 
yield  to  him.  In  conclusion,  they  begged  the  King  to  excuse 
the  simplicity  of  their  letters,  the  rather  that  they  were  not 
by  nature  great  orators,  but  more  accustomed  to  do  well  than 
to  speak  well,  which  was  also  more  becoming  to  persons  of 
their  quality.* 

On  August  4th,  Count  Horn  also  addressed  a  private  letter 
to  the  King,  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  charac- 
terized the  joint  letter  just  cited.  He  assured  his  Majesty  that 
the  Cardinal  could  render  no  valuable  service  to  the  crown  on 
account  of  the  hatred  which  the  whole  nation  bore  him,  but 
that,  as  far  as  regarded  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  relig- 
ion, all  the  nobles  were  willing  to  do  their  duty.* 

The  Regent  now  despatched,  according  to  promise,  her  pri- 
vate secretary,  Thomas  de  Armenteros,  to  Spain.  His  in- 
structions,* which  were  very  elaborate,  showed  that  Gran- 
velle was  not  mistaken  when  he  charged  her  with  being  en- 
tirely changed  in  regard  to  him,  and  when  he  addresed  her  a 

1  "D'ftotant  qae  ne  sommeB  point  de  naturo  grans  oraiears  on  harangueors,  et 
plus  aoooastumes  H  bien  faire  que  &  bien  dire,  comme  aassj  il  est  mieii&  s^ant  k 
gens  de  notre  quality." — Ibid. 

s  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  261,  262.  >  Ibid,  266-267. 
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reproachful  letter,  protesting  his  astonishment  that  his  con- 
duct had  become  suspicious,  and  his  inability  to  divine  the 
cause  of  the  weariness  and  dissatisfaction  which  she  mani- 
fested in  regard  to  him.* 

Armenteros,  a  man  of  low,  mercenary,  and  deceitful  charac- 
ter, but  a  favorite  of  the  Regent,  and  already  beginning  to  ac- 
quire that  influence  over  her  mind  which  was  soon  to  become 
so  predominant,  was  no  friend  of  the  Cardinal.  It  was  not 
probable  that  he  would  diminish  the  effect  of  that  vague  cen- 
sure mingled  with  faint  commendation,  which  characterized 
Margaret^s  instructions  by  any  laudatory  suggestions  of  his 
own.  He  was  directed  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  ad- 
vance of  heresy,  and  the  increasing  penury  of  the  exchequer. 
He  was  to  request  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  toward  the 
lottery,  which  the  Eegent  proposed  to  set  up  as  a  financial 
scheme.  He  was  to  represent  that  the  Duchess  had  tried, 
unsuccessfully,  every  conceivable  means  of  accommodating 
the  quarrel  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  seigniors.  She  rec- 
ognized Granvelle's  great  capacity,  experience,  zeal,  and  de- 
votion— for  all  which  qualities  she  made  much  of  him — 
while  on  the  other  hand  she  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  in- 
convenience, and  might  cause  a  revolt  of  the  country,  were 
she  to  retain  him  in  the  Netherlands  against  the  will  of  the 
seigniors.  These  motives  had  compelled  her,  the  messenger 
was  to  add,  to  place  both  views  of  the  subject  before  the  eyes 
of  the  King.  Armenteros  was,  furthermore,  to  narrate  the 
circumstances  of  the  interviews  which  had  recently  taken  place 
between  herself  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  party.* 

From  the  tenor  of  these  instructions,  it  was  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  Margaret  of  Parma  was  not  anxious  to  retain  the 
Cardinal,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  beginning  already 
to  feel  alarm  at  the  dangerous  position  in  which  she  found 
herself.  A  few  days  after  the  three  nobles  had  despatched 
their  last  letter  to  the  King,  they  had  handed  her  a  formal 
remonstrance.  In  this  document  they  stated  their  conviction 
that  the  country  was  on  the  high  road  to  ruin,  both  as  re- 
garded his  Majesty's  service  and  the  common  weal.  The  ex- 
chequer was  bare,  the  popular  discontent  daily  increasing,  the 
fortresses  on  the  frontier  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  It  was 
to  be  apprehended  daily  that  merchants  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces  would  be  arrested  in  foreign  countries, 


1  Dom  rEyesque,  ii.  41-45.  '  CorrespondADoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ubi  sup. 
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to  satisfy  the  debts  owed  by  his  Majesty.  To  provide  against 
all  these  evils,  but  one  course,  it  was  suggested,  remained  to 
the  government — to  summon  the  states-general,  and  to  rely 
upon  their  counsel  and  support.  The  nobles,  however,  for- 
bore t<5  press  this  point,  by  reason  of  the  prohibition  which 
the  Regent  had  received  from  the  King.  They  suggested, 
however,  that  such  an  interdiction  could  have  been  dictated 
only  by  a  distrust  created  between  his  Majesty  and  the  estates 
by  persons  having  no  love  for  either,  and  who  were  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  resource  by  which  the  distress  of  the  coun- 
try could  be  prevented.  The  nobles,  therefore,  begged  her 
highness  not  to  take  it  amiss  if,  so  long  as  the  King  were  in- 
disposed to  make  other  arrangements  for  the  administration 
of  the  provinces,  they  should  abstain  from  appearing  at  the 
state  council.  They  preferred  to  cause  the  shadow  at  last  to 
disappear,  which  they  had  so  long  personated.  In  conclu- 
sion, however,  they  expressed  their  determination  to  do  their 
duty  in  their  several  governments,  and  to  serve  the  Eegent  to 
the  best  of  their  abilities.^ 

After  this  remonstrance  had  been  delivered,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Count  Horn,  and  Count  Egmont  abstained  entirely 
from  the  sessions  of  the  state  council.  She  was  left  alone 
with  the  Cardinal,  whom  she  already  hated,  and  with  his  two 
shadows,  Viglius  and  Berlaymont. 

ArmenteroB,  after  a  month  spent  on  his  journey,  arrived  in 
Spain,  and  was  soon  admitted  to  an  audience  by  Philip.  In 
his  first  interview,  which  lasted  four  hours,*  he  read  to  the 
King  all  the  statements  and  documents  with  which  he  had 
come  provided,and  humbly  requested  a  prompt  decision.  Such 
a  result  was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  Moreover,  the 
Cortes  of  Tarragon,  which  happened  to  be  in  session  and 
which  required  the  royal  attention,  supplied  the  monarch 
with  a  fresh  excuse  for  indulging  in  his  habitual  vacillation.' 
Meantime,  by  way  of  obtaining  additional  counsel  in  so  grave 
an  emergency,  he  transmitted  the  letters  of  the  nobles,  to- 
gether with  the  other  papers,  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  re- 
quested his  opinion  on  the  subject.*  Alva  replied  with  the 
roar  of  a  wild  beast. 

*^very  time,''  he  wrote,  *^that  I  see  the  despatches  of  those 
three  Flemish  seigniors  my  rage  is  so  much  excited  that  if  I 

1  H«ofd,  ii.  43. — Compare  Correspoqdanoe  de  Gaill.  lo  Taoit.,  iii.  50  (note  hj 
M.  ^aohard).  *  dtrada,  iii.  130.  <  Ibid. 

^  Correipondaiioe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  271. 
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did  not  use  all  possible  efforts  to  restrain  it,  my  sentiments 
would  seem  those  of  a  madman."*  After  this  splenitive  ex- 
ordium he  proceeded  to  express  the  opinion  that  all  the  ha- 
tred and  complaints  against  the  Cardinal  had  arisen  from  his 
opposition  to  the  convocation  of  the  states-general.  With 
regard  to  persons  who  had  so  richly  deserved  such  chastise- 
ment, he  recommended  "that  their  heads  should  be  taken  off; 
but,  until  this  could  be  done,  that  the  King  should  dissemble 
with  them."  He  advised  Philip  not  to  reply  to  their  letters, 
but  merely  to  intimate,  through  the  Regent,  that  their  rea- 
sons for  the  course  proposed  by  them  did  not  seem  satisfac- 
tory. He  did  not  prescribe  this  treatment  of  the  case  as  "a 
true  remedy,  but  only  as  a  palliative;  because  for  the  moment 
only  weak  medicines  could  be  employed,  from  which,  how- 
ever, but  small  effect  could-  be  anticipated."*  As  to  recalling 
the  Cardinal,  "as  they  had  the  impudence  to  propose  to  his 
Majesty,"  the  Duke  most  decidedly  advised  against  the  step. 
In  the  mean  time,  and  before  it  should  be  practicable  to  pro- 
ceed "to  that  vigorous  chastisement  already  indicated,"  he  ad- 
vised separating  the  nobles  as  much  as  possible  by  administer- 
ing flattery  and  deceitful  caresses  to  Egmont,  who  might  be 
entrapped  more  easily  than  the  others. 

Here,  at  least,  was  a  man  who  knew  him  own  mind.  Here 
w!)s  a  servant  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  do  his  master's 
bidding  whenever  this  master  should  require  his  help.  The 
vigorous  explosion  of  wrath  with  which  the  Buke  thus  re- 
sponded to  the  first  symptoms  of  what  he  regarded  as  rebel- 
lion, gave  a  feeble  intimation  of  the  tone  which  he  would  as- 
sume when  that  movement  should  have  reached  a  more  ad- 
varced  stage.  It  might  be  guessed  what  kind  of  remedies  he 
would  one  day  prescribe  in  place  of  the  "mild  medicines"  in 
which  he  so  reluctantly  acquiesced  for  the  present. 

While  this  had  been  the  course  pursuea  by  the  seigniors, 
the  Regent  and  the  King,  in  regard  to  that  all-absorbing  sub- 
ject of  Netherland  politics — ^the  struggle  against  Granvelle 
— ^the  Cardinal,  in  his  letters  to  Philip,  had  been  painting  the 
situation  by  minute  daily  touches,  in  a  manner  of  which  his 
pencil  alone  possessed  the  secret. 

1  **  Oiida  vei  que  too  log  defpaehot  de  Aqnelloi  irw  sefioros  me  mneTan  la 
oolera,  de  manera  aue  si  no  proonrasse  mnoho  templarla^  ereo  pareeeria  k  V.  M. 
mi  opinion  de  homore  frenetioo,"  etc.,  eto.O. — 7.  Prinst.  ArehiTos,  etc.  i.  175-177. 

s  ** que  no  se  pueden  apliear  slno  medioinas  mnj  flojas  y  dndando  muobo 

de  la  operacion  qae  podran  haser."— Ibid. 


Christian,  he  spoke  of  the  nobles  in  a  tone  of  gentle  Borrow. 
He  deprecated  any  rising  of  the  royal  wrath  in  his  behalf; 
he  would  continue  to  serve  the  gentlemen,  whether  they 
would  or  no;  he  was  most  anxious  lest  any  considerations  on 
his  account  should  interfere  with  the  King's  decision  in  re- 
gard to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  Netherlands.  At  the 
same  time,  notwithstanding  these  general  professione  of  be- 
nevolence towards  the  nobles,  he  represented  them  as  broken 
spendthrifts,  wishing  to  create  general  confusion  in  order  to 
escape  from  personal  liabilities;  as  conspirators  who  had 
placed  themselves  within  the  reach  of  the  attorney-general.' 
as  ambitious  malcontents  who  were  disposed  to  overthrow  the 
royal  authority,  and  to  substitute  an  aristocratic  republic 
upon  its  ruins.  He  would  say  nothing  to  prejudice  the  King's 
mind  agunst  these  gentlemen,  but  he  took  care  to  omit  no- 
thing which  could  possibly  accomplish  that  result.  He  de- 
scribed them  as  systematically  opposed  to  the  policy  which  he 
knew  lay  nearest  the  King's  heart,  and  as  determined  to  as- 
eaasiuate  the  faithful  minister  who  was  so  resolutely  carrying 
it  out,  if  his  removal  could  be  effected  in  no  other  way.  He 
spoke  of  the  state  of  religion  as  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
satisfactory, and  bewailed  the  difficulty  with  which  he  could 
procure  the  burning  of  heretics;  difficulties  originating  in  the 
reluctance  of  men  from  whose  elevated  rank  better  things 
might  have  been  expected. 

As  Oranvelle  is  an  important  personage,  as  his  character 
hiis  been  alternately  the  subject  of  much  censure  and  of 
more  applause,  and  as  the  epoch  now  described  was  the  one 
in  which  the  causes  of  the  great  convulsion  were  rapidly  ger- 
minating, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
be  placed  in  a  position  to  study  the  main  character,  as  painted 
by  his  own  hand;  the  hand  in  which  were  placed,  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  destinies  of  a  mighty  empire.  It  is  the  historian's 
duly,  therefore,  to  hang  the  picture  of  his  administration 
fully  in  the  light.  At  the  moment  when  the  11th  of  March 
letter  was  despatched,  the  Cardinal  represented  Orange  and 
Egmont  as  endeavoring  by  every  method  of  menace  or  blan- 
dishment to  induce  all  the  grand  seigniors  and  petty  nobles 
to  join  in  the  league  against  himself.  They  had  quarrelled 
with  Aerschot  and  Aremberg,  they  had  more  than  half  ae- 

>  Paplsn  d'Btkt,  TiL  IS,  19,  iqq. 
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duced  Berlaymont,  and  they  stigmatized  all  who  refused  to 
enter  into  their  league  as  cardinalists  and  familiars  of  the  in- 
quisition.^ He  protested  that  he  should  regard  their  ill-will 
with  indifference,  were  he  not  convinced  tliat  he  was  himself 
only  a  pretext,  and  that  their  designs  were  really  much  deep- 
er.* Since  the  return  of  Montigny,  the  seigniors  had  estab- 
lished a  league  which  that  gentleman  and  his  hrother.  Count 
Horn,  had  both  joined.  He  would  say  nothing  concerning 
the  defamatory  letters  and  pamphlets  of  which  he  was  the  con- 
stant object,  for  he  wished  no  heed  taken  of  matters  which 
concerned  exclusively  himself.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
claimer, however,  he  rarely  omitted  to  note  the  appearance  of 
all  such  productions  for  his  Majesty's  especial  information. 
"It  was  better  to  calm  men's  spirits,"  he  said,  "than  to  excite 
them."  As  to  fostering  quarrels  among  the  seigniors,  as  the 
King  had  recommended,  that  was  hardly  necessary,  for  dis- 
cord was  fast  sowing  its  own  seeds.  "It  gives  him  much 
pain,"  he  said,  with  a  Christian  sigh,  "to  observe  that  such 
dissensions  had  entirely  arisen,  and  unfortunately  on  his  ac- 
count."' He  then  proceeded  circumstantially  to  describe 
the  quarrel  between  Aerschot  and  Egmont,  already  narrated 
by  the  Regent,  omitting  in  his  statement  no  particular  which 
could  make  Egmont  reprehensible  in  the  royal  eyes.  He  like- 
wise painted  the  quarrel  between  the  same  noble  and  Arem- 
berg,  to  which  he  had  already  alluded  in  previous  letters  to 
the  King,  adding  that  many  gentlemen,  and  even  the  more 
prudent  part  of  the  people,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  course 
of  the  grandees,  and  that  he  was  taking  underhand  but  dex- 
terous means  to  confirm  them  in  such  sentiments.*  He  in- 
structed Philip  how  to  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  to  him, 
but  begged  his  Majesty  not  to  hesitate  to  sacrifice  him  if  the 
interests  of  his  crown  should  seem  to  require  it.*^ 

With  regard  to  religious  matters,  he  repeatedly  deplored 
that,  notwithstanding  his  own  exertions  and  those  of  Madame 
de  Parma,  things  were  not  going  on  as  he  desired,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  badly — "For  the  love  of  God  and  the  service  of 
the  holy  religion,"  he  cried  out  fervently,  "put  your  royal 
hand  valiantly  to  the  work,  otherwise  we  have  only  to  ex- 

1  Papiers  d'Eut,  vii.  5,  11-21 ;  18, 19,  sqq.  «  Ibid. 

*  "  Pero  pdsa  me  que  U  primera  oaasa  tome  fundamento  sobre  lo  que  me  tooa." 
— Ibid. 

^  Y  70  prooaro  dieairamente  7  so  mano  de  informarlos  oomo  ooBTiene,"  etc.— 
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exhortation  in  the  ear  of  a  man  who  needed  no  stimulant  in 
the  path  of  persecution,  he  proceeded  to  express  hia  rc^eta 
that  the  judges  and  other  officers  were  not  taking  in  hand  the 
chafitisement  of  heresy  with  becoming  vigor,' 

Yet,  at  that  very  moment  Peter  Titelmann  was  raging 
through  Flanders,  tearing  whole  families  out  of  bed  and  burn- 
ing them  to  ashes,  with  such  utter  disregard  to  all  laws  or 
forma  as  to  provoke  in  the  very  next  year  a  solemn  protest 
from  the  four  eetates  of  Flanders;  and  Titelmann  was  but 
one  of  a  dozen  inquisitors. 

Granvelle,  however,  could  find  little  satisfaction  in  the  ex- 
ertions of  subordinates  so  long  as  men  in  high  station  were 
remiss  in  their  duties.  The  Marquis  Bcrgben,  he  informed 
Philip,  showed  but  little  disposition  to  put  down  heresy  in 
Valenciennes,  while  Montigny  was  equally  remiss  at  Tour- 
nay.'  They  were  often  heard  to  say,  to  any  who  chose  to 
listen,  that  it  was  not  right  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death 
tor  matters  of  religion,'  This  sentiment,  uttered  in  that  age 
of  blood  and  fire,  and  crowning  the  memory  of  those  unfor- 
tunate nobles  with  eternal  honor,  was  denounced  by  the 
churchman  as  criminal,  and  deserving  of  castigation.  He  in- 
timated, moreover,  that  these  pretences  of  clemency  were 
mere  hypocrisy,  and  that  self-interest  was  at  the  bottom  of 
their  compassion.  "'Tis  very  black,"  said  he,'  "when  inter- 
est governs;  hut  these  men  are  all  in  debt,  so  deeply  that  they 
owe  their  very  souls.  They,are  seeking  every  means  of  esca- 
ping from  their  obligations,  and  are  most  desirous  of  creating 
general  confusion."  As  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Cardi- 
nal asserted  that  he  owed  nine  hundred  thousand  florins,  and 
had  hardly  twenty-five  thousand  a-year  clear  income,  while  he 
spent  ninety  thousand,  having  counts,  barons,  and  gentle- 
men in  great  numbers,  in  his  household.'  At  this  point,  he 
euggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  find  employment  for  some 
of  these  grandees  in  Spain  and  other  dominions  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, adding  that  perhaps  Orange  might  accept  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  Sicily.' 

Resuming  the  religious  matter,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  ei- 

I  Paplera  d'Ebtt,  ril.  83.  >  Ibid,  tM.  33. 
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prepsed  himself  a  little  more  cheerfully,  "We  have  made  so 
much  outcry/'  said  he,  "that  at  last  Marquis  Berghen  has 
been  forced  to  burn  a  couple  of  heretics  at  Valenciennes. 
Thus,  it  is  obvious,"  moralized  the  Cardinal,  "that  if  he  were 
really  willing  to  apply  the  remedy  in  that  place,  much  prog- 
ress might  be  made;  but  that  we  can  do  but  little  so  long  as 
he  remains  in  the  government  of  the  provinces  and  refuses  to 
assist  us."^  In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  again  uttered  com- 
plaints against  the  Marquis  and  Montigny,  who  were  ever- 
more his  scapegoats  and  bugbears.  Berghen  will  give  us  no 
aid,  he  wrote,  despite  of  all  the  letters  we  send  him.  He  ab- 
sents himself  for  private  and  political  reasons.  Montigny  has 
eaten  meat  in  Lent,  as  the  Bishop  of  Toumay  informs  me.* 
Both  he  and  the  Marquis  say  openly  that  it  is  not  right  to 
shed  blood  for  matters  of  faith,  so  that  the  King  can  judge 
how  much  can  be  effected  with  such  coadjutors."  Berghen 
avoidp  the  persecution  of  heretics,  wrote  the  Cardinal  again, 
a  month  later,  to  Secretary  Perez.  He  has  gone  to  Spa  for 
his  health,  although  those  who  saw  him  last  say  he  is  fat  and 
hearty.*  Granvelle  added,  however,  that  they  had  at  last 
^'burned  one  more  preacher  alive."  The  heretic,  he  stated, 
had  feigned  repentance  to  save  his  life,  but  finding  that,  at 
any  rate,  his  head  would  be  cut  off  as  a  dogmatizer,  he  re- 
tracted his  recantation.  "So,"  concluded  the  Cardinal,  com- 
placently, "they  burned  him."* 

He  chronicled  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages in  the  Netherlands,  for  the  instruction  of  the  King, 
with  great  regularity,  insinuating  suspicions  when  unable  to 
furnish  evidence,  and  adding  charitable  apologies,  which  he 
knew  would  have  but  small  effect  upon  the  mind  of  his  cor- 
respondent. Thus  he  sent  an  account  of  a  "very  secret  meet- 
ing" held  by  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn,  Montigny,  and  Ber- 
ghen, at  the  abbey  of  La  Forest,'  near  Brussels,  adding,  that 
he  did  not  know  what  they  had  been  doing  there,  and  was  at 
loss  what  to  suspect.  He  would  be  most  happy,  he  said,  to 
put  the  best  interpretation  upon  their  actions,  but  he  could 
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not  help  remembering  with  great  sorrow  the  observation  so 
recently  made  by  Orange  to  Montigny,  that  one  day  they 
should  be  stronger.  Later  in  the  year,  the  Cardinal  informed 
the  King  that  the  same  nobles  were  holding  a  conference  at 
Weerdt,  that  he  had  not  learned  what  had  been  transacted 
there,  bnt  thought  the  affair  very  suspicious.*  Philip  im- 
mediately communicated  the  intelligence  to  Alva,  together 
with  an  expression  of  Granvelle's  fears  and  of  his  own,  that 
a  popular  outbreak  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  the  minister  in  the  Netherlands.* 

The  Cardinal  omitted  nothing  in  the  way  of  anecdote  or  in- 
uendo,  whcih  could  injure  the  character  of  the  leading  nobles, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Count  Egmont.  With  this 
important  personage,  whose  character  he  well  understood,  he 
seemed  determined,  if  possible,  to  maintain  friendly  relations. 
There  was  a  deep  policy  in  this  desire,  to  which  we  shall  ad- 
vert hereafter.  The  other  seigniors  were  described  in  general 
terms  as  disposed  to  overthrow  the  royal  authority.  They 
were  bent  upon  Granvelle's  downfall  as  the  first  step,  because, 
that  being  accomplished,  the  rest  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.'  "They  intend,^^  said  he,  "to  reduce  the  state  into 
the  form  of  a  republic,  in  which  the  King  shall  have  no  power 
except  to  do  their  bidding."*  He  added,  that  he  saw  with 
regret  so  many  German  troops  gathering  on  the  borders;  for 
he  believed  them  to  be  in  control  of  the  disaffected  nobles 
of  the  Netherlands.**  Having  made  this  grave  insinuation, 
he  proceeded  in  the  same  breath  to  express  his  anger  at  a  state- 
ment said  to  have  been  made  by  Orange  and  Egmont,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  charged  them  with  intending  to  excite  a 
civil  commotion,  an  idea,  he  added,  which  had  never  entered 
his  head.*  In  the  same  paragraph,  he  poured  into  the  most 
suspicious  ear  that  ever  listened  to  a  tale  of  treason,  his  con- 
viction that  the  nobles  were  plr.nning  a  republic  by  the  aid  of 
foreign  troops,  and  uttered  a  complaint  that  these  nobles  had 
accused  him  of  suspecting  them.  As  for  the  Prince  of  Orange, 

1  Papiers  d'Etat,  vii.  266.    Ckirreapondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  275. 
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he  was  described  as  eternally  boasting  of  his  influence  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  great  things  which  he  could  efliiect  by  means  of 
his  connections  there,  *'so  that,"  added  the  Cardinal,  "we 
hear  no  other  song." 

He  had  much  to  say  concerning  the  projects  of  these  gran- 
dees to  abolish  all  the  cauncil,  but  that  of  state,  of  which 
body  they  intended  to  obtain  the  entire  control.  Marquis 
Berghen  was  represented  as  being  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
intrigues.  The  general  and  evident  intention  was  to  make  a 
thorough  change  in  the  form  of  government.^  The  Marquis 
meant  to  command  in  everything,  and  the  Duchess  would 
soon  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  provinces  as  Regent  for  the 
King.  In  fact,  Philip  himself  would  be  equally  powerless, 
'*for,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "they  will  have  succeeded  in  putting 
your  Majesty  completely  under  guardianship."*  He  added, 
moreover,  that  the  seigniors,  in  order  to  gain  favor  with  the 
people  and  with  the  estates,  had  allowed  them  to  acquire  so 
much  power,  that  they  would  respond  to  any  request  for  sub- 
sidies by  a  general  popular  revolt.  "This  is  the  simple  truth," 
said  Granvelle,  "and  moreover,  by  the  same  process,  in  a  very 
few  days  there  will  likewise  be  no  religion  left  in  the  land."^ 
When  the  deputies  of  some  of  the  states,  a  few  weeks  later, 
had  been  irregularly  convened  in  Brussels,  for  financial  pur- 
poses, the  Cardinal  informed  the  monarch  that  the  nobles 
were  endeavoring  to  conciliate  their  good-will,  by  offering 
them  a  splendid  series  of  festivities  and  banquets. 

He  related  various  anecdotes  which  came  to  his  ears  from 
time  to  time,  all  tending  to  excite  suspicions  as  to  the  loyalty 
and  orthodoxy  of  the  principal  nobles.  A  gentleman  coming 
from  Burgundy  had.  lately,  as  he  informed  the  King,  been 
dining  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  Horn  and 
Montigny  were  then  lodging.  At  table,  Montigny  called  out 
in  a  very  loud  voice  to  the  strange  cavalier,  who  was  seated 
at  a  great  distance  from  him,  to  ask  if  there  were  many  Hu- 
guenots in  Burgundy.  No,  replied  the  gentleman,  nor  would 
they  be  permitted  to  exist  there.  Then  there  can  be  very 
few  people  of  intelligence  in  that  province,  returned  Mon- 
tigny, for  those  who  have  any  wit  are  mostly  all  Huguenots.* 
The  Prince  of  Orange  here  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  the 

1  "  En  fin  el  panto  e8  que  querrian  mudar  esta  forma  do  gOTierno." — Papien 
d'Btat,  Tii.  180»  187. 

'  '^ pues  harriaD  aoabado  de  poner  la  en  tutela." — ^Ibid  *  Ibid. 
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reaaio  as  they  were;  upon  which  Montigny  affirmed  that  he 
had  heard  maesee  enough  lately  to  last  him  for  three  months.' 
These  things  may  be  jests,  commented  Granvelle,  but  they  arc 
very  bad  ones;*  and  'tis  evident  that  such  a  man  is  an  impro- 
per instrument  to  remedy  the  state  of  religious  affairs  in 
Toumay. 

At  another  large  party,  the  King  was  faithfuily  informed 
hy  the  same  chroDicler,*  that  Marquis  Berghen  had  been 
teasing  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  very  maliciously,  because  he 
would  not  join  the  league.  The  Duke  had  responded  as  he 
had  formerly  done  to  Egmont,  that  his  Majesty  was  not  to  re- 
ceive laws  from  his  vassals;  adding  that,  for  himself,  he  meant 
to  follow  in  the  royal  track  of  his  ancestors,  fearing  God  and 
honoring  the  King.  In  short,  said  Granvelle,  he  answered 
them  with  so  much  wisdom,  that  although  they  had  never  a 
high  opinion  of  his  capacity,  they  were  silenced.  This  con- 
versation had  been  going  on  before  all  the  servants,  the  Mar- 
quis being  especially  vociferous,  although  the  room  was  quite 
full  of  them.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  while 
some  of  the  lackies  still  remained,  Berghen  had  resumed  the 
conversation.  He  said  he  was  of  the  same  mind  as  his  an- 
cestor, John  of  Berghen,  had  been,  who  had  once  told  the 
King's  grandfather,  Philip  the  Fair,  that  if  his  ^fajesty  was 
licnt  on  his  own  perdition,  he  had  no  disposition  to  ruin  Ai'm- 
sflf.  If  the  present  monarch  means  to  lose  these  provinces 
by  governing  them  as  he  did  govern  them,  the  Marquis  affirm- 
ed that  he  had  no  wish  to  lose  the  little  property  that  he  him- 
self possessed  in  the  country.  "But  if,"  argued  the  Duke  of 
Aerschot,  "the  King  absolutely  refuse  to  do  what  you  de- 
mand of  him;  what  thenP'  "Par  la  cordteuf"  responded 
Berghen,  in  a  rage,  "we  will  let  him  seel"  whereupon  all  be- 
came silent."* 

Granvelle  Implored  the  King  to  keep  thse  things  entirely 
to  himself;  adding  that  it  was  quite  necessary  for  his  Majesty 
to  learn  in  this  manner  what  were  the  real  dispositions  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  provinces.  It  was  also  stated  in  the  same 
letter,  that  a  ruffian  Genoese,  who  had  been  ordered  out  of  the 
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Netherlands  by  the  Regent,  because  of  a  homicide  he  had 
committed,  was  kept  at  Weert,  by  Count  Horn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  murdering  the  Cardinal.^ 

He  affirmed  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  request  the  expul- 
sion of  the  assassin  from  the  Count's  house;  but  that  he  would 
take  care,  nevertheless,  that  neither  this  ruffian  nor  any  other, 
should  accomplish  his  purpose.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  ex- 
pressing his  joy  at  the  contradiction  of  a  report  that  Philip 
himself  had  been  assassinated,  Granvelle  added;  "I  too,  who 
am  but  a  worm  in  comparison,  am  threatened  on  so  many 
sides,  that  many  must  consider  me  already  dead.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  endeavor,  with  God's  help,  to  live  as  long  as  I  can, 
and  if  they  kill  me,  I  hope  they  will  not  gain  everything.''- 
Yet,  with  characteristic  Jesuitism,  the  Cardinal  could  not  re- 
frain, even  in  the  very  letter  in  which  he  detailed  the  rebel- 
lious demonstrations  of  Berghen,  and  the  murderous  schemes 
of  Horn,  to  protest  that  he  did  not  say  these  things  ^Ho  preju- 
dice his  Majesty  against  any  one,  but  only  that  it  might  be 
known  to  what  a  height  the  impudence  was  rising."*  Cer- 
tainly the  King  and  the  ecclesiastic,  like  the  Roman  soothsay- 
ers, would  have  laughed  in  each  other's  face,  could  they  have 
met,  over  the  hollowness  of  such  demonstrations.  Granvelle's 
letters  were  filled,  for  the  greater  part,  with  pictures  of  trea- 
son, stratagem,  and  bloody  intentions,  fabricated  mostly  out 
of  reports,  table-talk,  disjointed  chat  in  the  careless  freedom 
of  domestic  intercourse,  while  at  the  same  time  a  margin  was 
always  left  to  express  his  own  wounded  sense  of  the  injurious 
suspicions  uttered  against  him  by  the  various  subjects  of  his 
letters.  "God  knows,"  said  he  to  Perez,  "that  I  always  speak 
of  them  with  respect,  which  is  more  than  they  do  of  me.  But 
God  forgive  them  all.  In  times  like  these,  one  must  hold 
one's  tongue.  One  must  keep  still,  in  order  not  to  stir  up 
a  hornet's  nest."* 

In  short,  the  Cardinal,  little  by  little,  during  the  last  year 
of  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands,  was  enabled  to  spread  a 
canvas  before  his  sovereign's  eye,  in  which  certain  prominent 
figures,  highly  colored  by  patiently  accumulated  touches,  were 
represented  as  driving  a  whole  nation,  against  its  own  will, 
into  manifest  revolt.     The  estates  and  the  people,  he  said, 

1  Pmiers  d'Etot,  vii.  190-194.  *  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  384. 

'  "  No  digo  esto  parer  alterar  ik  V.  M.  contra  nadie,  mas  solo  paravne  conosoa 
que  orece  la  desvergaenoa/'  eto. — Papiers  d'Etat,  vii.  190-194. 
*  Ooirespondanoo  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  291. — "  Por  no  irritar  orabrones." 
v.  1.-22. 


personages  would  nnti  tliemseJvcs  very  much  mistakeii  in 
thinking  that  men  who  had  anything  to  lose  would  follow 
them,  when  they  began  a  rebellion  against  his  Majesty,'  On 
the  whole,  he  was  not  desirous  of  prolonging  hie  own  resi- 
dence, although,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  not  influenced  by 
fear.  He  thought  or  affected  to  think  that  the  situation  waa 
one  of  a  factitious  pupular  discontent,  procured  by  tlie  in- 
trigues of  a  few  ambitious  and  impoverished  Catilines  and 
Cethegi,  not  a  rising  rebellion  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen,  born  of  the  slowly-awakened  wrath  of  a  whole  people, 
after  the  martyrdom  of  many  years.  The  remedy  that  he 
recommended  was  that  his  Majesty  should  come  in  person  to 
the  provinces.  The  monarch  would  cure  the  whole  disorder 
as  soon  as  he  appeai-ed,  said  the  Cardinal,  by  merely  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross.'  Whether,  indeed,  the  rapidly- increas- 
ing cancer  of  national  discontent  would  prove  a  mere  King's 
evil,  to  be  healed  by  the  royal  touch,  as  many  persons  besides 
Oranvelle  believed,  was  a  point  not  doomed  to  be  tested. 
From  that  day  forward  Philip  began  to  hold  out  hopes  that 
he  would  come  to  administer  the  desired  remedy,  but  even 
then  it  waa  the  opinion  of  good  judges  that  he  would  give 
millions  rather  than  make  his  appearance  in  the  N^ether- 
lands.'  It  waa  even  the  hope  of  William  of  Orange  that  the 
King  would  visit  the  provinces.  He  expressed  his  desire,  in 
a  letter  to  Lazarus  Schwendi,  that  his  sovereign  should  come 
in  person,  that  he  might  see  whether  it  had  been  right  to  sow 
so  much  distrust  between  himself  and  his  loyal  subjects.* 
The  Prince  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  not 
on  the  spot  to  imagine  the  falsehoods  and  calumnies  circu- 
lated by  Granvelle  and  hia  friends,  accusing  Orange  and  hi-i 
associates  of  rebellion  and  heresy,  in  the  most  infamous  man- 
ner in  the  world.  He  added,  in  conclusion,  that  he  could 
write  no  more,  for  the  mere  thought  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands  was  carried  on  filled  him 
with  disgust  and  rage.'  This  letter,  together  with  one  in  a 
similar  strain  from  Egmont,  was  transmitted  by  the  valiant 
and  highly  intellectual  soldier  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  with  an  entreaty  that  he  would  take 
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warning  from  the  bitter  truths  which  they  contained.  The 
Colonel,  who  was  a  most  trusty  friend  of  Orange,  wrote  after- 
wards to  Margaret  of  Parma  in  the  same  spirit,  warmly  urg- 
ing her  to  moderation  in  religious  matters.  This  application 
highly  enraged  Morillon,  the  Cardinal's  most  confidential  de- 
pendent, who  accordingly  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  his  al- 
ready departed  chief,  exclaiming  in  his  letter,  "what  does  the 
ungrateful  baboon  mean  by  meddling  with  our  affairs?  A 
pretty  state  of  things,  truly,  if  kings  are  to  choose  or  retain 
their  ministers  at  the  will  of  the  people;  little  does  he  know 
of  the  disasters  which  would  be  caused  by  a  relaxation  of  the 
edicts/^*  In  the  same  sense,  the  Cardinal,  just  before  his  de- 
parture, which  was  now  imminent,  wrote  to  warn  his  sover- 
eign of  the  seditious  character  of  the  men  who  were  then  pla- 
cing their  breasts  between  the  people  and  their  butchers.  He 
assured  Philip  that  upon  the  movement  of  those  nobles  de- 
pended the  whole  existence  of  the  country.  It  was  time  that 
they  should  be  made  to  open  their  eyes.  They  should  be  so- 
licited in  every  way  to  abandon  their  evil  courses,  since  the 
liberty  which  they  thought  themselves  defending  was  but  ab- 
ject slavery;  but  subjection  to  a  thousand  base  and  contempti- 
ble personages,  and  to  that  "vile  animal  called  the  people."* 
It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  picture  which  we  have 
now  presented  of  the  respective  attitudes  of  Granvelle,  of  the 
seigniors  and  of  the  nation,  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
1563,  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  that  a  crisis 
was  fast  approaching.  Granvelle  was,  for  the  moment,  tri- 
umphant, Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  had  abandoned  the 
state  council,  Philip  could  not  yet  make  up  his  mind  to  yield 
to  the  storm,  and  Alva  howled  defiance  at  the  nobles  and  the 
whole  people  of  the  Netherlands.  Nevertheless,  Margaret  of 
Parma  was  utterly  weary  of  the  minister,  the  Cardinal  him- 
self was  most  anxious  to  be  gone,  and  the  nation — for  there 
was  a  nation,  however  vile  the  animal  might  be — was  becom- 
ing daily  more  enraged  at  the  presence  of  a  man  in  whom, 
whether  justly  or  falsely,  it  beheld  the  incarnation  of  the  re- 
ligious oppression  under  which  they  groaned.  Meantime,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  a  new  incident  came  to  add  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation.  Caspar  Schetz,  Baron  of  Grobbendonck, 
gave  a  great  dinner-party,  in  the  month  of  December,  1563.' 

1  «De  qnol  ae  mesle  cet  ingrat  baboin/'  etc. — Papiera  d'Etat,  yiii.  427. 
s  Papien  d'Etot,  yii.  867.  '  Hoofd,  i.  39. 
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This  personage,  whose  name  was  prominent  for  many  years 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation,  was  one  of  the  four  broth- 
ers who  formed  a  very  opulent  and  influential  mercantile  es- 
tablishment. He  was  the  King^s  principal  factor  and  finan- 
cial agent.  He  was  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  Bourse  at 
Antwerp.  He  was  likewise  a  tolerable  scholar,  a  detestable 
poet,  an  intriguing  politician,  and  a  corrupt  financier.  He 
was  regularly  in  the  pay  of  Sir  Thomas  Oresham,  to  whom 
he  furnished  secret  information,  for  whom  he  procured  dif- 
ferential favors,  and  by  whose  government  he  was  rewarded 
by  gold  chains  and  presents  of  hard  cash,  bestowed  as  secretly 
as  the  equivalent  was  conveyed  adroitly.^  Nevertheless,  al- 
though his  venality  was  already  more  than  suspected,  and  al- 
though his  peculations  during  his  long  career  became  so  ex- 
tensive that  he  was  eventually  prosecuted  by  government,  and 
died  before  the  process  was  terminated,  the  lord  of  Grobben- 
donck  was  often  employed  in  most  delicate  negotiations,  and, 
at  the  present  epoch,  was  a  man  of  much  importance  in  the 
Netherlands. 

The  treasurer-general  accordingly  gave  his  memorable  ban- 
quet to  a  distinguished  party  of  noblemen.  The  conversation, 
during  dinner,  turned,  as  was  inevitable,  upon  the  Cardinal. 
His  ostentation,  greediness,  insolence,  were  fully  canvassed. 
The  wine  flowed  freely  as  it  always  did  in  those  Flemish  fes- 
tivities— ^the  brains  of  the  proud  and  reckless  cavaliers  be- 
came hot  with  excitement,  while  still  the  odious  ecclesiastic 
was  the  topic  of  their  conversation,  the  object  alternately  of 
fierce  invective  or  of  scornful  mirth.  The  pompous  display 
which  he  affected  in  his  equipages,  liveries,  and  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  his  household,  had  frequently  excited  their  de- 
rision, and  now  afforded  fresh  matter  for  their  ridicule.  The 
customs  of  Germany,  the  simple  habiliments  in  which  the  re- 
tainers of  the  greatest  houses  were  arrayed  in  that  country, 
were  contrasted  with  the  tinsel  and  glitter  in  which  the  pre- 
late pranked  himself.  It  was  proposed,  by  way  of  showing 
contempt  for  Granvelle,  that  a  livery  should  be  forthwith  in- 
vented as  different  as  possible  from  his  in  general  effect,  and 
that  all  the  gentlemen  present  should  indiscriminately  adopt 
it  for  their  own  menials.  Thus  would  the  people  whom  the 
Cardinal  wished  to  dazzle  with  his  finery  learn  to  estimate 
such  gauds  at  their  true  value.    It  was  determined  that  some- 

1  Barf^n,  365,  366,  367. 
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thing  extremely  plain,  and  in  the  German  fashion,  should  be 
selected.  At  the  same  time,  the  company,  now  thoroughly 
inflamed  with  wine,  and  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  mockery, 
determined  that  a  symbol  should  be  added  to  the  livery,  by 
which  the  universal  contempt  for  Granvelle  should  be  ex- 
pressed. The  proposition  was  hailed  with  acclamation,  but 
who  should  invent  the  hieroglyphical  costume?  All  were 
reckless  and  ready  enough,  but  ingenuity  of  device  was  re- 
quired. At  last  it  was  determined  to  decide  the  question  by 
hazard.  Amid  shouts  of  hilarity,  the  dice  were  thrown. 
Those  men  were  staking  their  lives,  perhaps,  upon  the  issue, 
but  the  reflection  gave  only  a  keener  zest  to  the  game.  Eg- 
mont  won.*  It  was  the  most  fatal  victory  which  he  had  ever 
achieved,  a  more  deadly  prize  even  than  the  trophies  of  St. 
Quentin  and  Gravelingen. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  retainers  of  the  house  of  Eg- 
mont  surprised  Brussels  by  making  their  appearance  in  a  new 
livery.  Doublet  and  hose  of  the  coarsest  gray,  and  long  hang- 
ing sleeves,  without  gold  or  silver  lace,  and  having  but  a  sin- 
gle ornament,  comprised  the  whole  costume.  An  emblem 
which  seemed  to  resemble  a  monk's  cowl,  or  a  fool's  cap  and 
bells,  was  embroidered  upon  each  sleeve.  The  device  pointed 
at  the  Cardinal,  as  did,  by  contrast,  the  afiEected  coarseness  of 
the  dress.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
hood,  but  they  who  saw  in  the  symbol  more  resemblance  to 
the  jester's  cap,  recalled  certain  biting  expressions  which 
Grar:velle  had  been  accustomed  to  use.  He  had  been  wont, 
in  the  days  of  his  greatest  insolence,  to  speak  of  the  most 
eminent  nobles  as  zanies,  lunatics,  and  buffoons.  The  em- 
broidered fool's  cap  was  supposed  to  typify  the  gibe,  and  to 
remind  the  arrogant  priest  that  a  Brutus,  as  in  the  olden  time, 
might  be  found  lurking  in  the  costume  of  the  fool."  How- 
ever witty  or  appropriate  the  invention,  the  livery  had  an 
immense  success.  According  to  agreement,  the  nobles  who 
had  dined  with  the  treasurer  ordered  it  for  all  their  servants. 
Never  did  a  new  dress  become  so  soon  the  fashion.  The  un- 
popularity of  the  minister  assisted  the  quaintness  of  the  de- 
vice. The  fool's-cap  livery  became  the  rage.  Never  was  such 
a  run  upon  the  haberdashers,  mercers,  and  tailors,  since  Brus- 
sels had  been  a  city.  All  the  frieze-cloth  in  Brabant  was  ex- 
hausted.   AH  the  serge  in  Flanders  was  clipped  into  monastic 
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cowls.  The  Duchess  at  first  laughed  with  the  rest,  but  the 
Cardinal  took  care  that  the  King  should  be  at  once  informed 
upon  the  subject.  The  Eegent  was,  perhaps,  not  extremely 
sorry  to  see  the  man  ridiculed  whom  she  so  cordially  disliked, 
and  she  accepted  the  careless  excuses  made  on  the  subject  by 
Egmont  and  by  Orange  without  severe  criticism.  She  wrote 
to  her  brother  that,  although  the  gentlemen  had  been  influ- 
enced by  no  evil  intention,  she  had  thought  it  best  to  exhort 
them  not  to  push  the  jest  too  far.^  Already,  however,  she 
found  that  two  thousand  pairs  of  sleeves^  had  been  made, 
and  the  most  she  could  obtain  was  that  the  fool's  caps,  or 
monk's  hoods,  should  in  future  be  omitted  from  the  livery.* 
A  change  was  accordingly  made  in  the  costume,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  Cardinal's  departure.  A  bundle  of  arrows,  or  in 
some  instances  a  wheat-sheaf,  was  substituted  for  the  cowls.* 
Various  interpretations  were  placed  upon  this  new  emblem. 
According  to  the  nobles  themselves,  it  denoted  the  union  of 
all  their  hearts  in  the  King's  service,  while  their  enemies  in- 
i»inuated  that  it  was  obviously  a  symbol  of  conspiracy.'  The 
costume  thus  amended  was  worn  by  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves, as  well  as  by  their  servants.  Egmont  dined  at  the  Re- 
gent's table,  after  the  Cardinal's  departure,  in  a  camlet  doub- 
let, with  hanging  sleeves,  and  buttons  stamped  with  the  bun- 
dle of  arrows.® 

For  the  present,  the  Cardinal  affected  to  disapprove  of  the 
fashion  only  from  its  rebellious  tendency.  The  fool's  caps 
and  cowls,  he  meekly  observed  to  Philip,  were  the  least  part 
of  the  offence,  for  an  injury  to  himself  could  be  easily  for- 
given. The  wheat-sheaf  and  the  arrow-bundles,  however, 
were  very  vile  things,  for  they  betokened  and  confirmed  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy,  such  as  never  could  be  tolerated  by 
a  prince  who  had  any  regard  for  his  own  authority.' 

This  incident  of  the  livery  occupied  the  public  attention, 
and  inflamed  the  universal  hatred  during  the  later  months  of 
the  minister's  residence  in  the  country.     Meantime  the  three 

1  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  294-297.  >  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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seigniors  had  become  very  impatient  at  receiving  no  answer 
to  their  letter.  Margaret  of  Parma  was  urging  her  brother  to 
give  them  satisfaction,  repeating  to  him  their  bitter  com- 
plaints that  their  characters  and  conduct  were  the  subject  of 
constant  misrepresentation  to  their  sovereign,  and  picturing 
her  own  isolated  condition.  She  represented  herself  as  en- 
tirely deprived  of  the  support  of  those  great  personages,  who, 
dcppite  her  positive  assurances  to  the  contrary,  persisted  in 
believing  that  they  were  held  up  to  the  King  as  conspirators, 
and  were  in  danger  of  being  punished  as  traitors.*  Philip, 
on  his  part,  was  conning  Granvelle's  despatches,  filled  with 
hints  of  conspiracy,  and  holding  counsel  with  Alva,  who  had 
already  recommended  the  taking  off  several  heads  for  treason. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  already  had  secret  agents  in  the 
King's  household,  and  was  supplied  with  copies  of  the  most 
private  papers  in  the  palace,  knew  better  than  to  be  deceived 
by  the  smooth  representations  of  the  Regent.  Philip,  had, 
however,  at  last  begun  secretly  to  yield.  He  asked  Alva's  ad- 
vice,' whether  on  the  whole  it  would  not  be  better  to  let  the 
Cardinal  leave  the  Netherlands,  at  least  for  a  time,  on  pre- 
tence of  visiting  his  mother  in  Burgundy,  and  to  invite  Count 
Egmont  to  Madrid,  by  way  of  striking  one  link  from  the 
chain,  as  Granvelle  had  suggested.  The  Duke  had  replied 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  increasing  insolence  of  the  three 
seigniors,  as  depicted  in  the  letters  of  the  Duchess  Margaret, 
nor  of  their  intention  to  make  the  Cardinal  their  first  victim; 
it  being  the  regular  principle  in  all  revolts  against  the  sov- 
ereign, to  attack  the  chief  minister  in  the  first  place.  He 
could  not,  however,  persuade  himself  that  the  King  should 
yield  and  Qranvelle  be  recalled.  Nevertheless,  if  it  were  to 
be  done  at  all,  he  preferred  that  the  Cardinal  should  go  to 
Burgundy  without  leave  asked  either  of  the  Duchess  or  of 
Philip,  and  that  he  should  then  write,  declining  to  return, 
on  the  ground  that  his  life  was  not  safe  in  the  Netherlands.' 
After  much  hesitation,  the  monarch  at  last  settled  upon  a 
plan,  which  recommended  itself  through  the  extreme  duplic- 
ity by  which  it  was  marked,  and  the  complicated  system  of 
small  deceptions,  which  it  consequently  required.  The  King, 
who  was  never  so  thoroughly  happy  or  at  home  as  when  elabo- 
rating the  ingredients  of  a  composite  falsehood,  now  busily 
^"  -I.I  .1 ...- 1  0  ■ 
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Egmont's  recent  oflfer  to  visit  Spain.  He  also  forwarded  a 
private  letter  in  his  own  hand-writing  to  the  Cardinal.  Ar- 
menteros,  who  travelled  but  slowly  on  account  of  the  state  of 
his  health,  arrived  in  Brussels  towards  the  end  of  February. 
Five  or  si'x  days  afterwards,  on  March  1st,  namely,^  the  cour- 
ier arrived  bringing  the  despatches  for  the  seigniors.  In  his 
letter  to  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn,  the  King  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  their  resolution  to  abstain  from  the  state  coun- 
cil. Nevertheless,  said  he,  imperatively,  fail  not  to  return 
thither  and  to  show  how  much  more  highly  you  regard  my 
service  and  the  good  of  the  country  than  any  other  particu- 
larity whatever.*  As  to  Granvelle,  continued  Philip,  since 
you  will  not  make  any  specifications,  my  intention  is  to  think 
over  the  matter  longer,  in  order  to  arrange  it  as  may  seem 
most  fitting.' 

This  letter  was  dated  February  19  (1564),*  nearly  a  month 
later  therefore  than  the  secret  letter  to  Granvelle,  brought  by 
Armenteros,  although  all  the  despatches  had  been  drawn  up 
at  the  same  time  and  formed  parts  of  the  same  plan.  In  this 
brief  note  to  Granvelle,  however,  lay  the  heart  of  the  whole 
mystery. 

"I  have  reflected  much,"  wrote  the  King,  "on  all  that  you 
have  written  me  during  these  last  few  months,  concerning  the 
ill-will  bom  you  by  certain  personages.  I  notice  also  your 
suspicions  that  if  a  revolt  breaks  out,  they  will  commence 
with  your  person,  thus  taking  occasion  to  proceed  from  that 
point  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ulterior  designs.  I  have 
particularly  taken  into  consideration  the  notice  received  by 
you  from  the  curate  of  Saint  Gudule,  as  well  as  that  which 
you  have  learned  concerning  the  Genoese  who  is  kept  at  Weert; 
all  of  which  has  given  me  much  anxiety  as  well  from  my  de- 
sire for  the  preservation  of  your  life,  in  which  my  service  is 
so  deeply  interested,  as  for  the  possible  results  if  anything 
should  happen  to  you,  which  God  forbid.  I  have  thought, 
therefore,  that  it  would  he  well,  in  order  to  give  time  and 
breathing  space  to  the  hatred  and  rancor  which  those  persons 
entertain  towards  you,  and  in  order  to  see  what  course  they 
will  take  in  preparing  the  necessary  remedy  for  the  prov- 

1  "Snr  la  ehnto  do  Cardinal  de  Granvelle."  Par  M.  Gaofaard  (BnUetins  de 
"Aoad^mie  Royale  de  Belffiqne,  zri..  No.  0),  p.  22. 

'  Gorreepondanee  de  Gnfil"*  le  Taoit.,  ii.  67,  68. 

'  "  PniBqne  yons  ne  voulei  dire  lei  particnlarit^B,  men  intention  est  d'y  penser 
•nooires  poor  j  poarreoir  ecmmo  il  eonviondra." — Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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inces,  for  you  to  leave  the  country  for  some  days,  in  order  to 
visit  your  mother,  and  this  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Duch- 
ess, my  sister,  and  with  her  permission,  which  you  will  re- 
quest, and  which  I  have  written  to  her  that  she  must  give, 
without  allowing  it  to  appear  that  you  have  received  orders  to 
that  effect  from  me.  You  will  also  beg  her  to  write  to  me 
requesting  my  approbation  of  what  she  is  to  do.  By  taking 
this  course  neither  my  authority  nor  yours  will  suffer  preju- 
dice; and  according  to  the  turn  which  things  may  take,  meas- 
ures may  be  taken  for  your  return  when  expedient,  and  for 
whatever  else  there  may  be  to  arrange.**^ 

Thus,  in  two  words,  Philip  removed  the  unpopular  minis- 
ter forever.  The  limitation  of  his  absence  had  no  meaning, 
and  was  intended  to  have  none.  If  there  was  not  strength 
enough  to  keep  the  Cardinal  in  his  place,  it  was  not  probable 
that  the  more  difficult  task  of  reinstating  him  after  his  fall 
would  be  very  soon  attempted.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be 
dealing  more  tenderly  with  Granvelle's  self-respect  thus  to 
leave  a  vague  opening  for  a  possible  return,  than  to  send  him 
an  unconditional  dismissal. 

Thus,  while  the  King  refused  to  give  any  weight  to  the 
representations  of  the  noles,  and  affected  to  be  still  deliber- 
ating whether  or  not  he  should  recall  the  Cardinal,  he  had  in 
reality  already  recalled  him.  All  the  minute  directions  ac- 
cording to  which  permission  was  to  be  asked  of  the  Duchess 
to  take  a  step  which  had  already  been  prescribed  by  the  mon- 
arch, and  Philip's  indulgence  craved  for  obeying  his  own  ex- 
plicit injunctions,  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

As  soon  as  the  Cardinal  received  the  royal  order,  he  pri- 
vately made  preparations  for  his  departure.  The  Regent, 
on  the  other  hand,  delivered  to  Count  Egmont  the  one  of 
Philip's  two  letters  in  which  that  gentleman's  visit  was  de- 
clined,* the  Duchess  believing  that  in  the  present  position  of 
affairs,  she  should  derive  more  assitance  from  him  than  from 
the  rest  of  the  seigniors.  As  Granvelle,  however,  still  de- 
layed his  departure,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  second  cour- 
ier, she  was  again  placed  in  a  situation  of  much  perplexity. 

1  The  text  of  this  famous  note  is  given  in  a  paper  extracted  from  the  **  Bulle 
tins  de  TAoademie  Royale  de  Bmzelles/'  torn,  zii.,  pp.  9,  10,  by  M.  Gaohard 
Tliat  aonte  historioal  investigator,  to  whom  the  discoTery  of  this  secret  biUet  is 
due,  well  remarks :  *'  L'Aoad^mie  comprendra  la  joie  que  me  fit  6prouyer  oette 
d^couverte ;  ce  sont  lit  des  joaissanoes  qui  d^dommagent  de  bien  des  fatigaet,  de 
bien  des  ennnis." — p.  9. 

'  Corretpondanoe  de  PhiUppe  11.,  i.  391-293. 
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The  three  nohles  considered  Philip's  letter  to  them  extremely 
"dry  and  laconic/'*  and  Orange  absolutely  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  order  to  re-enter  the  state  council.  At  a  session 
of  that  body,  on  March  3d,  where  only  Granvelle,  Viglius, 
and  Berlaymont  were  present,  Margaret  narrated  her  fruitless 
attempts  to  persuade  the  seigniors  into  obedience  to  the  royal 
orders  lately  transmitted,  and  asked  their  opinions.  The  ex- 
traordinary advice  was  then  given,  that  "she  should  let  them 
champ  the  bit  a  little  while  longer,  and  afterwards  see  what 
was  to  be  done."^  Even  at  the  last  moment,  the  Cardinal, 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  himself  beaten,  although  secretly 
desirous  to  retire,  was  inclined  for  a  parting  struggle.  The 
Duchess,  however,  being  now  armed  with  the  King's  express 
'commands,  and  having  had  enough  of  holding  the  reins  while 
such  powerful  and  restive  personages  were  "champing  the 
bit,"  insisted  privately  that  the  Cardinal  should  make  his  im- 
mediate departure  known.'  Pasquinades  and  pamphlets 
were  already  appearing  daily,each  more  bitter  than  the  other; 
the  livery  was  spreading  rapidly  through  all  classes  of  people, 
and  the  seigniors  most  distinctly  refused  to  recede  from  their 
determination  of  absenting  themselves  from  the  council  so 
long  as  Granvelle  remained.*  There  was  no  help  for  it; 
a/.id  on  March  13th*  the  Cardinal  took  his  departure.  Not- 
withstanding the  mystery  of  the  whole  proceeding,  however, 
William  of  Orange  was  not  deceived.  He  felt  certain  that 
the  minister  had  been  recalled,  and  thought  it  highly  improb- 
able that  he  would  ever  be  permitted  to  return.  "Although 
the  Cardinal  talks  of  coming  back  again  soon,"  wrote  the 
Prince  to  Schwartzburg,  "we  nevertheless  hope  that,  as  he 
lied  about  his  departure,  so  he  will  also  spare  the  truth  in  his 
present  assertions."®  This  was  the  general  conviction,  so 
far  as  the  question  of  the  minister's  compulsory  retreat  was 
concerned,  of  all  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
their  information  and  their  opinions  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Many  even  thought  that  Granvelle  had  been  recall- 
ed with  indignity  and  much  against  his  will.  "When  the 
Cardinal,"  wrote  Secretary  Lorich  to  Count  Louis,  "received 
the  King's  order  to  go,  he  growled  like  a  bear,  and  kept  him- 


1  Gorrespondanoe  de  QuiUm*  le  Taeit.,  ii.  69,  70. 

'  '*  Sar  qnoj  iembla  qu'elle  deyroit  lea  laisser  enooires  qaelqne  peu  ronger  le 
frftin  lur  oeoy  et  apris  regarder."— CorrMpondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  294-297. 
>  Ibid.  «  Ibid.  ^  (iroen  V.  Prinst.  ArehiTW,  eto.,  i.  219. 

*  Groen  ▼.  Prinst.  Arohives,  etc.,  i.  277. 


for  departurt.'.  He  sayt)  he  shall  come  back  m  two  months, 
but  some  of  us  think  they  will  be  two  long  months  which  will 
eat  themselves  up  like  money  borrowed  of  the  Jews."'  A 
wag,  moreover,  posted  a  large  placard  upon  the  door  of  Gran- 
velle'a  palace  in  Brussels  as  soon  as  the  minister'B  departure 
was  known,  with  the  inscription,  in  large  letters,  "For  sale, 
immediately."'  In  spite  of  the  royal  ingenuity,  therefore, 
many  shrewdly  suspected  the  real  state  of  the  case,  although 
but  very  few  actually  knew  the  truth. 

The  Cardinal  left  Brussels  with  a  numerous  suite,  stately 
equipages,  and  much  parade.  The  Duchess  provided  him  with 
her  own  mules  and  with  a  sulficietit  escort,  for  the  King  had 
expressly  enjoined  that  every  care  should  be  taken  against 
any  murderous  attack.  There  was  no  fear  of  such  assault, 
however,  for  all  were  sufficiently  satisfied  to  see  the  minister 
depart.  Brederode  and  Count  Hoogstraaten  were  standing 
together,  looking  from  the  window  of  a  house  near  the  gate 
of  Caudenberg,  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  tbeir 
enemy's  retreat.  As  soon  as  the  Cardinal  had  passed  through 
that  gate,  on  his  way  to  Namur,  the  first  stage  of  his  journey, 
they  rushed  into  the  street,  got  both  upon  one  horse,  Hoog- 
straaten, who  alone  had  boots  on  his  legs,  taking  the  saddle 
and  Brederode  the  croup,  and  galloped  after  the  Cardinal, 
with  the  exultation  of  school-boys.*  Thus  mounted,  they 
continued  to  escort  the  Cardinal  on  his  journey.  At  one  time, 
they  were  ho  near  his  carriage,  while  it  was  passing  through  a 
ravine,  that  they  might  have  spokeu  to  him  from  the  heights 
above,  where  they  had  paused  to  observe  him;  hut  they  pulled 
the  capes  of  their  cloaks  over  their  faces  and  suffered  him  to 
pass  unchallenged.  "But  they  are  young  folk,"  said  the 
Cardinal,  benignantly,  after  relating  all  these  particulars  to 
the  Duchess,  "and  one  should  pay  little  regard  to  their  ac- 
tions." He  added,  that  one  of  Egmont's  gentlemen  dogged 
'  their  party  on  the  journey,  lodging  in  the  same  inns  with 
them,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  learning  something  from 
their  conversation  or  proceedings.  If  that  was  the  man's  ob- 
ject, however,  Qranvelle  expressed  the  conviction  that  he  was 
disappointed,  as  nothing  could  have  been  more  merry  than 

'  Qroen  t.  Prlnit.  AnfaiTei,  etc.,  IIS-SIS. — "Hctt  m  gebronibt  wia  bId  bitr, 

•(«.,  tie.    el  warden  ivro  iuiga  monftt  itla  mid,  gldah  d>r  Jadcn  wuohw 

nUkufu]  qhj  ijah  Nlber  Tarilaharn." 

'Pontu  Pt,jm  tta.  ■  Pftplan  d'BUt,  tII.  43S. 
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the  whole  company,  or  more  discreet  than  their  conversa- 
tion.* 

The  Cardinal  began  at  once  to  put  into  operation  the  sys- 
tem of  deception,  as  to  his  departure,  which  had  been  planned 
by  Philip.  The  man  who  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the 
Netherlands  by  the  King,  and  pushed  into  immediate  compli- 
ance with  the  royal  command  by  the  Duchess,  proceeded  to 
address  letters  both  to  Philip  and  Margaret.  He  wrote  from 
KTamur  to  beg  the  Hegent  that  she  would  not  fail  to  implore 
his  Majesty  graciously  to  excuse  nis  having  absented  himself 
for  private  reasons  at  that  particular  moment.^  He  wrote 
to  Philip  from  Besangon,  stating  that  his  desire  to  visit  his 
mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  nineteen  years,  and  his 
natal  soil,  to  which  he  had  been  a  stranger  during  the  same 
period,  had  induced  him  to  take  advantage  of  his  brother's 
journey  to  accompany  him  far  a  few  days  into  Burgundy.'* 
He  had,  therefore,  he  said,  obtained  the  necessary  permission 
from  the  Duchess,  who  had  kindly  promised  to  write  very  par- 
ticularly by  the  first  courier,  to  beg  his  Majesty's  approvad  of 
the  liberty  which  they  had  both  taken.*  He  wrote  from  the 
same  place  to  the  Begent  again,  saying  that  some  of  the  nobles 
pretended  to  have  learned  from  Armenteros  that  the  King 
had  ordered  the  Cardinal  to  leave  the  country  and  not  to  re- 
turn; all  which,  he  added,  was  a  very  false  Eenardesque  in- 
vention, at  which  he  did  nothing  but  laugh.*^ 

As  a  matter  of  course,  his  brother,  in  whose  company  he 
was  about  to  visit  the  mother  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  the 
past  nineteen  years,  was  as  much  mystified  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.*  Chantonnay  was  not  aware  that  anything  but  the 
alleged  motives  had  occasioned  the  journey,  nor  did  he  know 
that  his  brother  would  perhaps  have  omitted  to  visit  their 
common  parent  for  nineteen  years  longer  had  he  not  received 
the  royal  order  to  leave  the  Netherlands. 

Philip,  on  the  other  side,  had  sustained  his  part  in  the  farce 
with  much  ability.  Viglius,  Berlaymont,  Morillon,  and  all 
the  lesser  cardinalists  were  entirely  taken  in  by  the  letters 
which  were  formally  despatched  to  the  Duchess  in  reply  to 
her  own  and  the  Cardinal's  notification.  "I  cannot  take  it 
amiss,*'  wrote  the  King,  *'that  you  have  given  leave  of  absence 
to  Cardinal  de  Granvelle,  for  two  or  three  months,  according 

1  Papiera  d'Etat,  vii.  409,  410.  >  Ibid. 

«  Ibid.,  Tli.  483,  484.  *  Ibid, 

s  Papien  d'Btat,  Til.  591.  <  Ibid.,  ix.  566. 
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to  the  advices  just  received  from  you,  that  me  may  attend  to 
some  private  affairs  of  his  own/'*  As  soon  as  these  letters 
had  been  read  in  the  council,  Viglius  faithfully  transmitted 
them  to  Granvelle  for  that  personage's  enlightenment;  add- 
ing his  own  innocent  rcllection,  that  "this  was  very  different 
language  from  that  held  by  some  people,  that  your  most  illus- 
trious lordship  had  retired  by  order  of  his  Majesty."^  Moril- 
lon  also  sent  the  Cardinal  a  copy  of  the  same  passage  in  the 
royal  despatch,  saying,  very  wisely,  "I  wonder  what  they  will 
all  say  now,  since  these  letters  have  been  read  in  council/'* 
The  Duchess,  as  in  duty  bound,  denied  flatly,  on  all  occasions, 
that  Armenteros  had  brought  any  letters  recommending  or 
oi'dering  the  minister's  retreat.*  She  conscientiously  dis- 
played the  letters  of  his  Majesty,  proving  the  contrary,  and 
yet,  said  Viglius,  it  was  very  hard  to  prevent  people  talking 
a.^  they  liked.*  Granvelle  omitted  no  occasion  to  mystify 
every  one  of  his  correspondents  on  the  subject,  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  same  royal  letters  which  had  been  written  for 
public  reading,  expressly  to  corroborate  these  statements. 
"You  see  by  his  Majesty's  letters  to  Madame  de  Parma,"  said 
he  to  Morillon,  "how  false  is  the  report  that  the  King  had  or- 
dered me  to  leave  Flanders,  and  in  what  confusion  those  per- 
sons find  themselves  who  fabricated  the  story."®  It  followed 
of  necessity  that  he  should  carry  out  his  part  of  the  royal  pro- 
gram, but  he  accomplished  his  task  so  adroitly,  and  with 
such  redundancy  of  zeal,  as  to  show  his  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  King's  policy.  He  dissembled  with  better  grace, 
even  if  the  King  did  it  more  naturally.  Nobody  was  too  in- 
significant to  be  deceived,  nobody  too  august.  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand fared  no  better  than  "Esquire"  Bordey.  "Some  of 
those  who  hate  me,"  he  wrote  to  the  potentate,  "have  circu- 
lated the  report  that  I  had  been  turned  out  of  the  country, 
and  was  never  to  return.  This  story  has  ended  in  smoke, 
since  the  letters  \«rritten  by  his  Majesty  to  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  on  the  subject  of  the  leave  of  absence  which  she  had 
given  me."^  Philip  himself  addressed  a  private  letter  to 
Granvelle,  of  course  that  others  might  see  it,  in  which  he  af- 


1  Papiera  d'Etat,  vii.  000-308. 

s  Ibid.— Letter  of  Viglius  to  Granrelle,  9th  May,  15(14.  *  Ibid.,  638. 

^  **  La  daohesse  renia  fort  et  ferme  qae  Armenteros  avait  apport6  anoanes 
lettres  de  Tostre  restraiote,  et  monstroit  bien  par  les  demidres  lettres  de  8.  Mi^. 
le  oontraire,"  etc.— Papiers  d'Etat,  vii.  653. 

»  Papiers  d'Btat,  tU.  658.  « Ibid.,  riU.  108.  ^  Ibid.,  118. 
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fected  to  have  just  learned  that  the  Cardinal  had  obtained 
pel  mission  from  the  Regent  "to  make  a  visit  to  his  mother, 
in  order  to  arrange  certain  family  matters,"  and  gravely  gave 
his  approbation  of  the  step.*  At  the  same  time  it  was  hot 
possible  for  the  King  to  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  one 
other  stroke  of  dissimulation  to  his  own  share  in  the  comedy. 
Granvelle  and  Philip  had  deceived  all  the  world,  but  Philip 
abo  deceived  Granvelle.  The  Cardinal  made  a  mystery  of  his 
departure  to  PoUwiller,  Viglius,  Morillon,  to  the  Emperor,  to 
his  own  brother,  and  also  the  King's  secretary,  Gonzalo  Perez; 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  Perez,  whom  he  thought  himself 
deceiving  as  ingeniously  as  he  had  done  all  the  others,  had 
himself  drawn  up  the  letter  of  recall,  which  the  King  had  af- 
terwards copied  in  his  own  hand  and  marked  "secret  and 
confidential.^^'  Yet  Granvelle  might  have  guessed  that  in 
such  an  emergency  Philip  would  hardly  depend  upon  his  own 
literary  abilities. 

Granvelle  remained  month  after  month  in  seclusion,  doing 
his  best  to  philosophize.  Already,  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  residence  in  the  N^etherlands,  he  had  lived  in  a  com- 
paratiye  and  forced  solitude.  His  house  had  been  avoided 
by  those  power-worshippers  whose  faces  are  rarely  turned  to 
the  setting  sun.  He  had,  in  consequence,  already,  before  his 
departure,  begun  to  discourse  on  the  beauties  of  retirement, 
the  fatigues  of  greatness,  and  the  necessity  of  repose  for  men 
broken  with  the  storms  of  state.'  A  great  man  was  like  a 
lake,  he  said,  to  which  a  thirsty  multitude  habitually  resorted 
till  the  waters  were  troubled,  sullied,  and  finally  exhausted.* 
Power  looked  more  attractive  in  front  than  in  the  retrospect. 
That  which  men  possessed  was  ever  of  less  value  than  that 
which  they  hoped."  In  this  fine  strain  of  eloquent  com- 
monplace the  falling  minister  had  already  begun  to  moralize 
upon  the  ranity  of  human  wishes.  When  he  was  established 
at  his  charming  retreat  in  Burgundy,  he  had  full  leisure  to 
pursue  the  theme.  He  remained  in  retirement  till  his  beard 
grew  to  the  waist,*  having  vowed,  according  to  report,  that 
he  would  not  shave  till  recalled  to  the  Netherlands.  If  the 
report  were  true,  said  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  provinces, 
it  would  be  likely  to  grow  to  his  feet.^    He  professed  to  wish 

1  Papiers  d'Etat»  218,  219.        >  M.  Gaohard.— Bull,  de  VAoad,  Boy.,  zii.  11 . 

*  "Optandam  homini  laboribns  fraeto  nqnietom,"  eto.,  etc — Strada,  iv.  135. 

*  Ibid.  » Ibid. 

*  Papieri  d'Btat,  U.  218, 219.  V  Ibid. 
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liimself  blind  and  deaf,'  that  he  might  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  world's  evente,  described  himself  aa  buried  ia  litera- 
ture, and  fit  for  no  businese  save  to  remain  in  hie  chamber, 
fastened  to  his  books,  or  occupied  with  private  affaire  and 
religious  exercises.'  He  possessed  a  most  charming  resi- 
dence at  Orchamps,  where  he  spent  a  great  portion  of  his 
time.  In  one  of  Ms  letters  to  Vice-Chanceilor  Seld,  he  de- 
scribed the  beauties  of  this  retreat  with  much  dehcacy  and 
vigor — "I  am  really  not  as  badly  off  here/'  said  he,  "as  1 
should  be  in  the  Indies.  I  am  in  sweet  places  where  I  have 
wished  for  you  a  thousaod  times,  for  I  am  certain  that  you 
would  think  them  appropriate  for  philosophy  and  worthy  the 
habitation  of  the  Muses.  Here  are  beautiful  monntains,  high 
as  heaven,  fertile  on  all  their  sides,  wreathed  with  vineyards, 
and  rich  with  every  fruit;  here  are  rivers  flowing  through 
charming  valleys,  the  waters  clear  .s  crystal,  filled  with  tront, 
breaking  into  Dumberless  cascades.  Here  are  umbrageous 
groves,  fertile  fields,  lovely  meadows;  on  the  one  side  great 
warmth,  on  the  other  side  delectable  coolness,  despite  the 
summer's  heat.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  good  company, 
friends,  and  relations,  with,  as  you  well  imow,  the  very  best 
wines  in  the  world."* 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  Cardinal  was  no  ascetic.  Hi» 
hermitage  contained  other  appliances  save  those  for  study 
and  devotion.  His  retired  life  was,  in  fact,  that  of  a  volup- 
tuary. His  brother,  Chantonnay,  reproached  him  with  the 
sumptuousness  and  disorder  of  his  establiahmeut.*  He 
lived  in  "good  and  joyous  cheer."  He  professed  to  be  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  course  things  had  taken,  knowing 
that  God  was  above  all,  and  would  take  care  of  all.  He 
avowed  his  determination  to  extract  pleasure  and  profit  even 
from  the  ill-will  of  his  adversaries.  "Behold  my  philosophy," 
he  cried,  "to  live  joyously  as  possible,  laughing  at  the  world, 
at  passionate  people,  and  at  all  their  calumnies.'"  It  is  evi- 
dent that  his  philosophy,  if  it  had  any  real  existence,  was 
sufficiently  Epicurean.  It  was,  however,  mainly  compounded 
of  pretence,  hke  his  whole  nature  and  his  whole  life.  Not- 
withstanding the  mountains  high  as  heaven,  the  cool  grottos, 
the  trout,  and  the  beet  Burgundy  wines  in  the  world,  con- 

■  Pi^ivn  d'EUt,  Tlii.  81. 

1  Ptpien  d'BtM,  tIU.  91,  10>.    Qrou  t.  PrinH.  ArahlrM,  t.  US. 

*  Paplan  d'Eut,  vlli.  11G. 

*  Otmii  t.  Prlnat.  AiehtfM,  ato.,  i.  43»  (note).  ■  Ibid,  34*. 
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cerning  which  he  descanted  so  eloquently,  he  soon  became 
in  reality  most  impatient  of  his  compulsory  seclusion.  His 
pretence  of  '^composing  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  tran- 
quility and  repose,"*  could  deceive  none  of  the  intimate  as- 
sociates to  whom  he  addressed  himself  in  that  edifying  vein. 
While  he  affected  to  be  blind  and  deaf  to  polities,  he  had  eyes 
and  ears  for  nothing  else.  Worldly  affairs  were  his  element, 
and  he  was  shipwrecked  upon  the  charming  solitude  which 
he  affected  to  admire.  He  was  most  anxious  to  return  to 
the  world  again,  but  he  had  difficult  cards  to  play.  His  mas- 
ter was  even  more  dubious  than  usual  about  everything. 
Oranyelle  was  ready  to  remain  in  Burgundy  as  long  as  Philip 
chose  that  he  should  remain  there.  He  was  also  ready  to  go 
to  "India,  Peru,  or  into  the  fire,"  whenever  his  King  should 
require  any  such  excursion,  or  to  return  to  the  !N'^herlands, 
confronting  any  danger  which  might  lie  in  his  path.*  It 
is  probable  that  he  nourished  for  a  long  time  a  hope  that  the 
storm  would  blow  over  in  the  provinces,  and  his  resumption 
of  power  become  possible.  William  of  Orange,  although 
more  than  half  convinced  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
replace  the  minister,  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  strict  watch  on 
his  movements.  "We  must  be  on  our  guard,"  said  he,  "and 
not  be  deceived.  Perhaps  they  mean  to  put  us  to  sleep,  in  or- 
der the  better  to  execute  their  designs.  For  the  present 
things  are  peaceable,  and  all  the  world  is  rejoiced  at  the  de- 
parture of  that  good  Cardinal.*  The  Prince  never  com- 
mitted the  error  of  undervaluing  the  talents  of  his  great  ad- 
versary, and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  being  on  the  alert  in 
the  present  emergency.  "  ^Tis  a  sly  and  cunning  bird  that 
we  are  dealing  with,"  said  he,  "one  that  sleeps  neither  day  nor 
night  if  a  blow  is  to  be  dealt  to  us."*  Honest  Brederode 
after  solacing  himself  with  the  spectacle  of  his  enemy^s  de- 
parture, soon  began  to  suspect  his  return,  and  to  express  him- 
self on  the  subject,  as  usual,  with  ludicrous  vehemence. 
"They  say  the  red  fellow  is  back  again,"  he  wrote  to  Count 
Louis,  "and  that  Berlaymont  has  gone  to  meet  him  at  Namur. 
The  Devil  after  the  two  would  be  a  good  chase."*  Never- 
theless, the  chances  of  that  return  became  daily  fainter.  Mar- 
garet of  Parma  hated  the  Cardinal  with  great  cordiality. 
She  fell  out  of  her  servitude  to  him  into  far  more  contempti- 

1  Papiers  d'Btat,  Tiii.  91.  *  Ibid,  vUl.  103.    Groen  v.  Prinit,  i.  811. 

•  <^ro«n  ▼.  Prinst.  ArohirM,  i.  226,  227.  « Ibid,  269. 
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ble  hands^  but  for  a  brief  interval  she  seemed  to  take  a  de- 
light in  the  recovery  of  her  freedom.  According  to  Viglius, 
the  courts  after  Granvelle's  departure,  was  like  a  school  of 
boys  and  girls  when  the  pedagogue's  back  is  turned.^  He 
was  very  bitter  against  the  Duchess  for  her  manifest  joy  at 
emancipation.*  The  poor  President  was  treated  with  the 
most  marked  disdain  by  Margaret,  who  also  took  pains  to 
show  her  dislike  to  all  the  cardinalists.  Secretary  Armen- 
teros  forbade  Bordey,  who  was  Granvelle's  cousin  and  de- 
pendant, from  even  speaking  to  him  in  public'  The  Re- 
gent soon  became  more  intimate  with  Orange  and  Egmont 
than  she  had  ever  been  with  the  Cardinal.  She  was  made  to 
see — and,  seeing,  she  became  indignant — ^the  cipher  which 
she  had  really  been  during  his  administration.  ^'One  can  tell 
what's  ojclock,^'*  wrote  Morillon  to  the  fallen  minister, 
"since  she  never  writes  to  you  nor  mentions  your  name."  As 
to  Armenteros,  with  whom  Granvelle-  was  still  on  friendly 
relations,  he  was  restless  in  his  endeavors  to  keep  the  once- 
powerful  priest  from  rising  again.  Having  already  wormed 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  Segent,  he  made  a  point 
of  showing  to  the  principal  seigniors  various  letters,  in  which 
she  had  been  warned  by  the  Cardinal  to  put  no  trust  in  them. 
"That  devil,"  said  Armenteros,  "thought  he  had  got  into  Para- 
dise here;  but  he  is  gone,  and  we  shall  take  care  that  he  never 
returns."'^  It  was  soon  thought  highly  probable  that  the 
King  was  but  temporizing,  and  that  the  voluntary  departure 
of  the  minister  had  been  a  deception.  Of  course  nothmg  was 
accurately  known  upon  the  subject.  Philip  had  taken  good 
care  of  that,  but  meantime  the  bets  were  very  high  that  there 
would  be  no  restoration,  with  but  few  takers.  Men  thought 
if  there  had  been  any  royal  favor  remaining  for  the  great 
man,  that  the  Duchess  would  not  be  so  decided  in  her  de- 
meanor on  the  subject.  They  saw  that  she  was  scarlet  with 
indignation  whenever  the  Cardinal's  name  was  mentioned.' 
They  heard  her  thank  Heaven  that  she  had  but  one  son,  be- 
cause if  she  had  had  a  second  he  must  have  been  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  as  vile  as  priests  always  were.^  They  witnessed 
the  daily  contumely  which  she  heaped  upon  poor  Viglius, 

1  Vit.  Viglii,  38.  *  Ibid.  >  Papiers  d'BUt,  rii.  593. 

*  "  L'on  peult  faoillement  Toir  quelle  heure  il  eft,"  eto.,  etc. — Papien  d'Btat, 
▼iii.  92-94.  B  Ibid. 

*  Papien  d'Etat,  viii.  132. — **  Que  son  Altese  derient  rouge  comme  ewarlate 
qnand  Ton  parle  de  V*.  Sg^*/'  etc.  f  Papien  d'Etat,  yiU.  132. 
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both  because  he  was  a  friend  of  Granvelle  and  was  preparing 
in  his  old  age  to  take  orders.  The  days  were  gone,  indeed, 
when  Margaret  was  so  filled  with  respectful  affection  for  the 
prelate,  that  she  could  secretly  correspond  with  the  Holy 
Father  at  Borne,  and  solicit  the  red  hat  for  the  object  of  her 
veneration.  She  now  wrote  to  Philip,  stating  that  she  was 
better  informed  as  to  affairs  in  the  Netherlands  than  she  had 
ever  formerly  been.  She  told  her  brother  that  all  the  views 
of  Granvelle  and  of  his  followers,  Viglius  with  the  rest,  had 
tended  to  produce  a  revolution  which  they  hoped  Philip 
would  find  in  full  operation  when  he  should  come  to  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  their  object,  she  said,  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters,  and,  to  attain  that  aim,  they  had  ever  pursued  the 
plan  of  gaining  the  exclusive  control  of  all  affairs.  That  was 
the  reason  why  they  had  ever  opposed  the  convocation  of  the 
states-general.  They  feared  that  their  books  would  he  read, 
and  their  frauds,  injustice,  simony,  and  rapine  discovered.^ 
This  would  be  the  result,  if  tranquillity  were  restored  to  the 
country,  and  therefore  they  had  done  their  best  to  foment 
and  maintain  discord.  The  Duchess  soon  afterwards  enter- 
tained her  royal  brother  with  very  detailed  accounts  of  va- 
rious acts  of  simony,  peculation,  and  embezzlement  committed 
by  Viglius,  which  the  Cardinal  had  aided  and  abetted,  and 
by  which  he  had  profited.*  These  revelations  are  inestima- 
ble in  a  historical  point  of  view.  They  do  not  raise  our  esti- 
mate of  Margaret's  character,  but  they  certainly  give  us  a 
clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Granvelle  administration. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Duchess,  that 
while  she  was  thus  painting  the  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  for 
the  private  eye  of  his  sovereign,  she  should  address  the  ban- 
ished minister  himself  in  a  secret  strain  of  condolence,  and 
even  of  penitence.  She  wrote  to  assure  Granvelle  that  she 
repented  extremely  having  adopted  the  views  of  Orange.  She 
promised  that  she  would  state  publicly  everywhere  that  the 
Cardinal  was  an  upright  man,  intact  in  his  morals  and  his 
administration,  a  most  zealous  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
King.'  She  added  that  she  recognized  the  obligations  she 
was  under  to  him,  and  that  she  loved  him  like  a  brother.*'*^ 
She  afRrmed  that  if  the  Flemish  seigniors  had  induced  her 
to  cause  the  Cardinal  to  be  deprived  of  the  government,  she 

1  Correepondanoe  de  Phil.  II.,  i.  811-314. 
'  CorrMpondftnoe  de  Phil.  II.,  i.  818-4(20. 
8  Dom  l^TMqao,  ii.  71.  «  Ibid. 
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was  already  penitent^  and  that  her  fault  deserved  that  the 
King,  her  brother,  should  cut  off  her  head,  for  having  occa- 
sioned so  great  a  calamity.* 

There  was  certainly  discrepancy  between  the  language  thus 
used  simultaneously  by  the  Duchess  to  Granvelle  and  to 
Philip,  but  Margaret  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Mac- 
chiavelli,  and  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Loyola. 

The  Cardinal  replied  with  equal  suavity,  protesting  that 
such  a  letter  from  the  Duchess  left  him  nothing  more  to  de- 
sire, as  it  furnished  him  with  an  "entire  and  perfect  justifi- 
cation" of  his  conduct.^  He  was  aware  of  her  real  senti- 
ments, no  doubt,  but  he  was  too  politic  to  quarrel  with  so  im- 
portant a  personage  as  Philip's  sister. 

An  incident  which  occurred  a  few  months  after  the  min- 
ister's departure  served  to  show  the  general  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all  ranks  of  Netherlanders.  Count 
•\Iansfeld  celebrated  the  baptism  of  his  son,  Philip  Octavian, 
by  a  splendid  series  of  festivities  at  Luxemburg,  the  capital 
of  his  government.  Besides  the  tournaments  and  similar 
sports,  with  which  the  upper  classes  of  European  society  were 
accustomed  at  that  day  to  divert  themselves,  there  was  a 
grand  masquerade,  to  which  the  public  were  admitted  as  spec- 
tators. In  this  "mummery''  the  most  successful  spectacle  was 
that  presented  by  a  group  arranged  in  obvious  ridicule  of 
Granvelle.  A  figure  dressed  in  Cardinal's  costume,  with  the 
red  hat  upon  his  head,  came  pacing  through  the  arena  upon 
horseback.  Before  him  marched  a  man  attired  like  a  hermit, 
with  long  white  beard,  telling  his  beads  upon  a  rosary,  which 
he  held  ostentatiously  in  his  hands.  Behind  the  mounted 
Cardinal  came  the  Devil,  attired  in  the  usual  guise  considered 
appropriate  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  who  scourged  both 
horse  and  rider  with  a  whip  of  fox-tails,  causing  them  to 
scamper  about  the  lists  in  great  trepidation,  to  the  immense 
delight  of  the  spectators.  The  practical  pun  upon  Simon 
Benard's  name  embodied  in  the  fox-tail,  with  the  allusion  to 
the  effect  of  the  manifold  squibs  perpetrated  by  that  most 
bitter  and  lively  enemy  of  Granvelle,  were  understood  and 
relished  by  the  multitude.  Nothing  could  be  more  hearty 
than  the  blows  bestowed  upon  the  minister's  representative, 
except  the  applause  with  which  this  satire,  composed  of  ae- 

>  Dom  rEresqae,  ubi  sap.    He  oiUi  the  MB.  oolleotion  entitled  "  M^moirei 
de  Granvelle,"  torn.  38,  p.  67. 
'  Dom  I'Eresqne,  ii.  71,  7S.    M^moires  de  Granyelle,  torn.  88,  p.  96. 
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tual  fuBtigation^  was  received.  The  humorotts  spectacle  ab- 
sorbed all  the  interest  of  the  masquerade^  and  was  frequently 
repeated.  It  seemed  difficult  to  satisfy  the  general  desire  to 
witness  a  thorough  chastisement  of  the  culprit.* 

The  incident  made  a  great  noise  in  the  country.  The  car- 
dinalists  felt  naturally  very  much  enraged,  but  they  were  in  a 
minority.  No  censure  came  from  the  government  at  Brus- 
sels,  and  Mansfeld  was  then  and  Tor  a  long  time  afterwards 
the  main  pillar  of  royal  authority  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
sufficiently  obvious  that  Granvelle,  for  the  time  at  least,  was 
supported  by  no  party  of  any  influence. 

Meantime  he  remained  in  seclusion.  His  unpopularity 
did  not,  however,  decrease  in  his  absence.  More  than  a  year 
after  his  departure,  Berlaymont  said  the  nobles  detested  the 
Cardinal  more  than  ever,  and  would  eat  him  alive  if  they 
caught  him.^  The  chance  of  his  returning  was  dying  grad- 
ually out.  At  about  the  same  period  Chantonnay  advised 
his  brother  to  show  his  teeth.'  He  assured  Granvelle  that 
he  was  too  quiet  in  his  disgrace,  reminded  him  that  princes 
had  warm  affections  when  they  wished  to  make  use  of  people, 
but  that  when  they  could  have  them  too  cheaply,  they  es- 
teemed them  but  little;  making  no  account  of  men  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  see  under  their  feet.  He  urged  the 
Cardinal,  in  repeated  letters,  to  take  heart  again,  to  make 
himself  formidable,  and  to  rise  from  his  crouching  attitude. 
All  the  world  say,  he  remarked,  that  the  game  is  up  between 
the  King  and  yourself,  and  before  long  every  one  will  be 
laughing  at  you,  and  holding  you  for  a  dupe.* 

Stung  or  emboldened  by  these  remonstrances,  and  weary 
of  his  retirement,  Oranvelle  at  last  abandoned  all  intention  of 
returning  to  the  Netherlands,  and  towards  the  end  of  1565, 
departed  to  Bome,  where  he  participated  in  the  election  of 
Pope  Pius  V.  Five  years  afterwards  he  was  employed  by 
Philip  to  negotiate  the  treaty  between  Spain,  Rome,  and  Ven- 
ice against  the  Turk.  He  was  afterwards  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
and  in  1675,  he  removed  to  Madnd,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  the  public  business,  "the  disoi^er  of 
which,'^  says  the  Abb6  Boisot,  "could  be  no  longer  arrested 
by   men   of   mediocre   capacity."    He  died  in  that  city  on 

>  Papiers  d'EUt,  riii.  7(i,  77 ;  92-94.  *  Pspiers  d'Etat,  iz.  235. 
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September  2l8t9  1^36^  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was  buried 
at  Besancon.* 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  administration  of  this  re- 
markable personage,  because  the  period  was  one  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  Netherland  commonwealth. 
The  minister  who  deals  with  the  country  at  an  epoch  when 
civil  war  is  imminent,  has  at  least  as  heavy  a  responsibility 
upon  his  head  as  the  man  who  goes  forth  to  confront  the 
armed  and  full-grown  rebellion.  All  the  causes  out  of  which 
the  great  revolt  was  born,  were  in  violent  operation  during 
the  epoch  of  Granvelle's  power.  By  the  manner  in  which  he 
comported  himself  in  the  presence  of  those  dangerous  and 
active  elements  of  the  coming  convulsions,  must  his  character 
as  a  historical  personage  be  measured.  His  individuality  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  course  of  the  government,  the  powers 
placed  in  his  hands  were  so  vast,  and  his  energy  so  untiring, 
that  it  is  dif&cut  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  destiny  of  the  country  which  he  was  permitted 
to  rule.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  present  his  picture,  sketched  as  it  were  by  his  own 
hand.  A  few  general  remarks  are,  however,  necessary.  It  is 
the  historian^s  duty  to  fix  upon  one  plain  and  definite  canvas 
the  chameleon  colors  in  which  the  subtle  Cardinal  produced 
his  own  image.  Almost  any  theory  concerning  his  character 
might  be  laid  down  and  sustained  by  copious  citations  from 
his  works;  nay,  the  most  opposite  conclusions  as  to  his  in- 
terior nature,  may  be  often  drawn  from  a  single  one  of  his 
private  and  interminable  letters.  Embarked  under  his  guid- 
ance, it  is  often  difficult  to  comprehend  the  point  to  which 
we  are  tending.  The  oarsman^s  face  beams  upon  us  with 
serenity,  but  he  looks  in  one  direction,  and  rows  in  the  oppo- 
site course.  Even  thus  it  was  three  centuries  ago.  Was  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  many  did  not  see  the  precipice  to- 
wards which  the  bark  which  held  their  all  was  gliding  under 
the  same  impulse? 

No  man  has  ever  disputed  Granvelle's  talents.  From  friend 
and  foe  his  intellect  has  received  the  full  meastire  of  applause 
which  it  could  ever  claim.  No  doubt  his  genius  was  of  a  rare 
and  subtle  kind.  His  great  power  was  essentially  dramatic 
in  its  nature.  He  mastered  the  characters  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  then  assumed  them.  He  practised 
fc  t  ^— —         ■  ■  ' 

1  PapierB  d'EUt.    Notioe  pr61imiiiair«  de  M.  Gh.  WeUi. 
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this  art  mainly  upon  personages  of  exalted  station,  for  his 
scheme  was  to  govern  the  world  by  acquiring  dominion  over 
its  anointed  rulers.  A  smooth  and  supple  slave  in  appearance, 
but,  in  reality,  while  his  power  lasted,  the  denpot  of  his  mas- 
ters, he  exercised  boundless  control  by  enacting  their  parts 
with  such  fidelity  that  they  were  themselves  deceived.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  facility  with  which  this  accom- 
plished Proteus  successively  assumed  the  characters  of  Philip 
and  of  Margaret,  through  all  the  complicated  affairs  and  vol- 
uminous correspondence  of  his  government. 

When  envoys  of  high  rank  were  to  be  despatched  on  con- 
fidential missions  to  Spain,  the  Cardinal  drew  their  instruc- 
tions as  the  Duchess — ^threw  light  upon  their  supposed  mo- 
tives in  secret  letters  as  the  King^s  sister — and  answered  their 
representations  with  ponderous  wisdom  as  Philip;  transmit- 
ting despatches,  letters  and  briefs  for  royal  conversations,  in 
time  to  be  thoroughly  studied  beiore  the  advent  of  the  am- 
bassador. Whoever  travelled  from  Brussels  to  Madrid  in  or- 
der to  escape  the  influence  of  the  ubiquitous  Cardinal,  was 
sure  to  be  confronted  with  him  in  the  most  inmost  recesses 
of  the  King^s  cabinet  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience. To  converse  with  Philip  or  Margaret  was  but  to  com- 
mune with  Antony.  The  skill  with  which  he  played  his 
game,  seated  quietly  in  his  luxurious  villa,  now  stretching 
forth  one  long  arm  to  move  the  King  at  Madrid,  now  pla- 
cing Margaret  upon  what  square  he  liked,  and  dealing 
with  Bishops,  Knights  of  the  Fleece,  and  lesser  dignitaries, 
the  Bichardots,  the  Morillons,  the  Vaglii  and  the  Berlay- 
monts,  with  sole  reference  to  his  own  scheme  of  action,  was 
truly  of  a  nature  to  excite  our  special  wonder.  His  aptitude 
for  affairs  and  his  power  to  read  character  were  extraordinary; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  the  affairs  should  be  those  of  a  des- 
potism and  the  characters  of  an  inferior  nature.  He  could 
read  Philip  and  Margaret,  Egmont  and  Berlaymont,  Alva,  or 
Viglius,  but  he  had  no  plummet  to  sound  the  depths  of  a 
mind  like  that  of  William  the  Silent.  His  genius  was  adroit 
and  subtle,  but  not  profound.  He  aimed  at  power  by  ma- 
king the  powerful  subservient,  but  he  had  not  the  intellect 
which  deals  in  the  daylight  face  to  face  with  great  events  and 
great  minds.  In  the  violent  political  struggle  of  which  his 
administration  consisted,  he  was  foiled  and  thiown  by  the 
superior  strength  of  a  man  whose  warfare  was  open  and 
manly,  and  who  had  no  defence  against  the  poisoned  weap- 
ons of  his  foe. 


ility  was  prodigious,  and  he  wrote  at  will  in  seven  languagee. 
This  polyglot  facility  was  not  in  itself  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, for  it  grew  out  of  his  necessary  edueatioD  and 
geographical  position.  Few  men  in  that  age  and  region  were 
limited  to  their  mother  tongue.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
made  no  special  pretence  to  learning,  possessed  at  least  five 
languages.  Egmont,  who  was  accounted  an  ignorant  man, 
was  certainly  familiar  with  three.  The  Cardinal,  however, 
wrote  not  only  with  ease,  but  with  remarkable  elegance,  vigor 
and  vivacity,  in  whatever  language  he  chose  to  adopt.  The 
style  of  his  letters  and  other  documents,  regarded  simply  aa 
compositions,  was  inferior  to  that  of  no  writer  of  the  age. 
Hii  occasional  orations,  too,  were  esteemed  models  of  smooth 
and  flowing  rhetoric,  at  an  epoch  when  the  art  of  eloquence 
was  not  much  cultivated.  Yet  it  must  he  allowed  that  be- 
neath all  the  shallow  but  harmonious  Sow  of  his  periods,  it 
would  be  idle  to  search  for  a  grain  of  golden  sand.  Not  a 
single  sterling,  manly  thought  is  to  be  found  in  all  his  pro- 
ductions. If  at  times  our  admiration  is  excited  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gem  of  true  philosophy,  we  are  soon  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  on  closer  inspection,  that  we  have  been  de- 
ceived by  a  false  glitter.  In  retirement,  his  solitude  was  not 
relieved  by  serious  application  to  any  branch  of  knowledge. 
Devotion  to  science  and  to  advancement  of  learning,  a  virtue 
which  has  changed  the  infamy  of  even  baser  natures  than  his 
into  glory,  never  dignified  his  seclusion.  He  had  elegant 
tastes,  he  built  fine  palaces,  he  collected  paintings,  ana  he 
discoursed  of  the  fine  arts  with  the  skill  and  eloquence  of  a 
practised  connoiseur;  but  the  nectared  fruits  of  divine  philos- 
ophy were  but  harsh  and  crabbed  to  him. 

His  moral  charcateriatics  are  even  more  difiicult  to  seize 
than  his  intellectual  traits.  It  is  a  perplexing  task  to  arrive 
at  the  intimate  interior  structure  of  a  nature  which  hardly 
had  an  interior.  He  did  not  change,  but  he  presented  him- 
self daily  in  different  aspects.  Certain  peculiarities  he  pos- 
sessed, however,  which  were  unquestionable.  He  waa  always 
courageous,  generally  calm.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  a  nation 
which  hated  him,  exposed  to  the  furious  opposition  of  the 
most  powerful  adversaries,  having  hardly  a  friend,  except  the 
cowardly  Viglius  and  the  pluralist  Morillon,  secretly  betrayed 
by  Margaret  of  Parma,  insulted  by  rude  grandees,  and  threat- 
ened by  midnight  aBsaaeins,  he  never  lost  his  self-poaseesion. 
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man,  with  all  his  faults,  of  a  noble  nature,  and  with  scarcely 
inferior  talents  to  his  own — to  languish  for  a  long  time  in 
abject  poverty,  supported  by  the  charity  of  an  ancient  domes- 
tic.^ llis  greediness  for  wealth  was  proverbial.  No  bene- 
fice was  too  large  or  too  paltry  to  escape  absorption,  if  placed 
within  his  possible  reach.  Loaded  with  places  and  prefer- 
ments, rolling  in  wealth,  he  approached  his  sovereign  with 
the  whine  of  a  mendicant.  He  talked  of  his  property  as  a 
"misery^'  when  he  asked  for  boons,  and  expressed  his  thanks 
in  the  language  of  a  slave  when  he  received  them.  Having 
obtained  the  abbey  of  St.  Armand,  he  could  hardly  wait  for 
the  burial  of  the  Bishop  of  Tournay  before  claiming  the  vast 
revenues  of  AfSigham,  assuring  the  King  as  he  did  so  that 
his  annual  income  was  but  eighteen  thousand  crowns.*  At 
the  same  time,  while  thus  receiving  or  pursuing  the  vast 
rents  of  St.  Armand  and  Affligham,  he  could  seize  the  abbey 
of  Trulle  from  the  expectant  hands  of  poor  dependents,  and 
accept  tapestries  and  hogsheads  of  wine  from  Jacques  Lequien 
J  nd  others,  as  a  tax  on  the  benefices  which  he  procured  for 
I  hem.  Yet  the  man  who,  like  his  father  before  him,  had  so 
long  fattened  on  the  public  money,  who  at  an  early  day  had 
incurred  the  Emperor's  sharp  reproof  for  his  covetousneBS, 
whose  family,  beside  all  these  salaries  and  personal  property, 
I)ossessed  already  fragments  of  the  royal  domain,  in  the  shape 
of  nineteen  baronies  and  seigniories  in  Burgundy,  besides  the 
county  of  Cantecroix  and  other  estates  in  the  Netherlands, 
had  the  effrontery  to  affirm,  "We  have  always  rather  re- 
garded the  service  of  the  master  than  our  own  particular 
profit."' 

In  estimating  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  in  relation  to 
the  provinces,  we  are  met  upon  the  threshold  by  a  swarm  of 
vague  assertions  which  are  of  a  nature  to  blind  or  distract  the 
judgment.  His  character  must  be  judged  as  a  whole,  and  by 
its  general  results,  with  a  careful  allowance  for  contradictions 

1 "  J'arois  presquo  oubU6  de  toos  mander  reztreme  panvret^  oH  ee  retroure 
k  present  le  ».  de  Cbampagney  eomme  appert  par  lea  lettres  qu'il  esorit  bien 
Bouvent  au  roaistre  des  comptes  Appeltain  qui  fat  aultre  fois  son  feorfitaire,  et 
de  qui  seul  il  est  iL  present  aliment^  et  sustent^." — Extract  of  a  letter  of  15th 
December,  1576,  in  a  large  MS.  collection  of  letters  and  documents  in  the 
Brusrels  Archiyes,  entitled  "  Reconciliation  des  ProTinees  Wallones."  Arohiyes 
du  Rojaume.     Papiers  d'Etat,  ii.  f.  160. 

*  Currespondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  336. — Compare  Qr.  t.  Prinst.  ArohiTei  et 
Correspondance,  i.  342. 

*  ''  Car  nous  avons  tousjours  pins  regardC  au  prouffit  et  service  dn  malitre  que 
H  nostre  particalier.'' — Papiers  d'Etat,  viii.  448. 
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and  eqiuTocations.  Truth  is  clear  and  single^  but  the  lights 
are  parti-colored  and  refracted  in  the  prism  of  hypocrisy. 
The  great  feature  of  his  administration  was  a  prolonged  con- 
flict between  himself  and  the  leading  seigniors  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. The  ground  of  the  combat  was  the  religious  ques- 
tion. Let  the  quarrel  be  turned  or  tortured  in  any  manner 
that  human  ingenuity  can  devise^  it  still  remains  unquestion- 
able that  Granvelle's  main  object  was  to  strengthen  and  to 
extend  the  inquisition,  that  of  his  adversaries  to  overthrow 
the  institution.  It  followed,  necessarily,  that  the  ancient 
charters  were  to  be  trampled  in  the  dust  before  that  tribunal 
could  be  triumphant.  The  nobles,  although  all  Catholics, 
defended  the  cause  of  the  poor  religious  martyrs,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nation  and  the  rights  of  their  order.  They  were 
conservatives,  battling  for  the  existence  of  certain  great  facts, 
entirely  consonant  to  any  theory  of  justice  and  divine  reason 
— ^for  ancient  constitutions  which  had  been  purchased  with 
blood  and  treasure.  "I  will  maintain,**  was  the  motto  of 
William  of  Orange.  Philip,  bigoted  and  absolute  almost  be- 
yond comprehension,  might  perhaps  have  proved  impervious 
to  any  representations,  even  of  Granvelle.  Nevertheless,  the 
minister  might  have  attempted  the  task,  and  the  responsi- 
bility is  heavy  upon  the  man  who  shared  the  power  and  di- 
rected the  career,  but  who  never  ceased  to  represent  the  gener- 
ous resistance  of  individuals  to  frantic  cruelty,  as  offences 
against  God  and  the  King. 

Yet  extracts  are  drawn  from  his  letters  to  prove  that  he 
considered  the  Spaniards  as  "proud  and  usurping,*'  that  he 
indignantly  denied  ever  having  been  in  favor  of  subjecting 
the  Netherlands  to  the  soldiers  of  that  nation;  that  he  recom- 
mended the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  regiments,  and  that  he 
advised  the  King,  when  he  came  to  the  country,  to  bring  with 
him  but  few  Spanish  troops.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  he  employed,  according  to  his  own  statements, 
every  expedient  which  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  to 
keep  the  foreign  soldiers  in  the  provinces,  that  he  'lamented 
to  his  inmost  soul"  their  forced  departure,  and  that  he  did 
not  consent  to  that  measure  until  the  people  were  in  a  tu- 
mult, and  the  Zeelanders  threatening  to  lay  the  country  un- 
der the  ocean.  "You  may  judge  of  the  means  employed  to 
excite  the  people,"  he  wrote  to  Perez  in  1563,  'T)y  the  fact 
that  a  report  is  circulated  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  is  coming 
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hither  to  tyrannize  the  provinces."*  Yet  it  appears  by  the 
admissions  of  Del  Byo,  one  of  Alva's  blood  council,  that, 
"Cardinal  Granvelle  expressly  advised  that  an  army  of  Span- 
iards should  be  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  to  maintain  the  obe- 
dience to  his  Majesty  and  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  appointed  chief  by  the  advice  of  Cardinal 
Spinosa,  and  by  that  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  as  appeared  by 
many  letters  written  at  the  time  to  his  friends.^  By  the 
same  confessions,  it  appeared  that  the  course  of  policy  thus 
distinctly  recommended  by  Granvelle,  "was  to  place  the  coun- 
try under  a  system  of  government  like  that  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  to  reduce  it  entirely  under  the  council  of  Spain."* 
When  the  terrible  Duke  started  on  his  errand  of  blood  and 
fire,  the  Cardinal  addressed  him  a  letter  of  fulsome  flattery, 
protesting  "that  all  the  world  knew  that  no  person  could  be 
found  so  appropriate  as  he,  to  be  employed  in  an  afFair  of  such 
importance;"  urging  him  to  advance  with  his  army  as  rapidly 
as  possible  upon  the  Netherdands,  hoping  that  ''the  Duchess 
of  Parma  would  not  be  allowed  to  consent  that  any  pardon 
or  concession  should  be  made  to  the  cities,  by  which  the  con- 
struction of  fortresses  would  be  interfered  with,  or  the  revo- 
cation of  the  charters  which  had  been  forfeited,  be  prevent- 
ed," and  giving  him  much  advice  as  to  the  general  measures 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  persons  to  be  employed  upon  his  ar- 
rival, in  which  number  the  infamous  Noircarmes  was  espe- 
cially recommended.*  In  a  document  found  among  his 
papers,  these  same  points,  with  others,  were  handled  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  incorporation  of  the  provinces  into 
one  kingdom,  of  which  the  King  was  to  be  crowned  absolute 

1  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  250. 

'  The  oonfessions  of  Del  Kjo  have  been  printed  in  the  ''MesBager  dee  Arts  et 
Scienoes."— Gand,  1838,  p.  466,  sqq.  *  Ibid. 

*  This  remarkable  letter  has  never  been  published.  It  is  not  in  the  Besaofon 
Collection,  bnt  is  among  a  quantity  of  letters  written  by  Qranvelle  when  at  Borne, 
and  which  are  now  in  the  JBiblioth^qoe  de  Bourgogne  at  Brussels.  Its  date  is 
May  16,1567.  "Todavia,"  says  the  Cardinal  to  the  Duke,  "por  ser  todo  en 
tan  to  servicio  de  Dios  y  de  su  JA^.  y  en  tanta  repntaoion  de  V*.  tlz*.  yiendo  todo 
el  mundo  que  no  se  podia  emplear  persona  que  en  oosa  de  tanta  importancia 

fuesse  tanto  d  propotito, No  querria  que  Madama  se  dexasse  persuadir  a  que 

(non  obstante  de  lo  aue  su  Mag^.  lo  ha  soripto)  oonsintiesse  algo  a  las  diohas 
villas  perdonando  o  ae  otra  mantra  que  estorvase  a  su  Mag',  el  oamino  q  tiene 
para  hazer  fortalenai  donde  sera  menester  y  de  poder  moderar  los  privileglos  a 

las  qui  ban  per  dido  spetialmente a  que  la  oorte  no  pudiesse  proreer  a  poner 

^11  etlaa  el  goviemo  y  orden  que  eonvenia  por  su  proprio  Denefloic— ^Aremoerg, 
Berlaymont,  Viglius  de  que  se  puede  V*.  Ex*,  flar.    Dr.  Luis  del  Ryo  y  Corteville 

podran  dar  a  V*.  Ex*.  lus  de  lo  que  huviere  de  hablar JVotcarmeff  oonoeoe 

y.  E*.  que  lo  Ko  hecho  mujf  hien"  etc.,  etc. 
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sovereign;  the  establishment  of  a  universal  law  for  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  care  being  taken  not  to  call  that  law  inquisition, 
'Tsecause  there  was  nothing  so  odious  to  the  northern  na- 
tions as  the  word  Spanish  Inquisition,  although  the  thing  in 
itself  he  most  holy  and  justf^^  the  abolition  and  annihilation 
of  the  broad  or  general  council  in  the  cities,  the  only  popular 
representation  in  the  country;  the  construction  of  many  cita- 
dels and  fortresses  to  be  garrisoned  with  Spaniards,  Italians, 
and  Germans.  Such  were  the  leading  features  in  that  re- 
markable paper.* 

The  manly  and  open  opposition  of  the  nobles  was  stigma- 
tized as  a  cabal  by  the  offended  priest.  He  repeatedly  whis- 
pered in  the  royal  ear  that  their  Jeague  was  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy, which  the  Attorney-General  ought  to  prosecute;  that 
the  seigniors  meant  to  subvert  entirely  the  authority  of  the 
Sovereign;  that  they  meant  to  put  their  King  under  tutelage, 
to  compel  him  to  obey  all  their  commands,  to  choose  another 
prince  of  the  blood  for  their  chief,  to  establish  a  republic  by 
the  aid  of  foreign  troops.  If  such  insinuations,  distilled  thus 
secretly  into  the  ear  of  Philip,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  Dio- 
nysius,  took  pleasure  in  listening  daily  to  charges  against 
his  subjects  and  to  the  groans  of  his  prisoners,*  were  not 
likely  to  engender  a  dangerous  gangrene  in  the  royal  mind, 
it  would  be  diflRcult  to  indicate  any  course  which  would  pro- 
duce such  a  result.  Yet  the  Cardinal  maintained  that  he 
had  never  done  the  gentlemen  ill  service,  but  that  "they  were 
angry  with  him  for  wishing  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the 
master."  In  almost  every  letter  he  expressed  vague  generali- 
ties of  excuse,  or  even  approbation,  while  he  chronicled  each 
daily  fact  which  occurred  to  their  discredit.  The  facts  he 
particularly  implored  the  King  to  keep  to  himself,  the  vague 
laudation  he  as  urgently  requested  him  to  repeat  to  those  in- 
terested.    Perpetually  dropping  small  inuendos  like  pebbles 

^  **  Bien  entendu  qae  la  diote  Toy  g^ii6ralle  ne  soit  en  auleune  manidre  appe116e 
Inquisition,  2l  eanse  qae  natarellement  il  n'y  a  ohose  qni  soit  tant  odieose  2l  ces 
nations  septentrionaies  que  ce  voeahU  de  Vlnqnintion  d'Espaigne,  nonobstant 
que  la  ehose  de  soy  mesme  et  de  son  oommenoement  soit  sainote  et  honneste." 

'  Gr.  T.  Prinst.  Arohires,  etc.,  Supplement,  73-70. — The  doonment  is  taken 
from  the  Granrelle  Colleotion  of  papers  at  Besan^on.  It  is  not  stated  whether  it 
is  firom  the  Cardinal's  pen,  but  there  are  certain  expressions  which  (as  well  as  its 
genera]  tone)  seem  to  point  out  the  author  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

'"L'Arohev6que  de  Cambray/'  writes  Morillon  to  Granrelle,  "m'at  compt^ 
que  le  Roy  turvint  oft  il  owft  dirt  Montigny  tan*  etrt  vue  c7e  Inyy  que  1e  Roy 
pouToit  faire  oe  quMl  Touloit,  mas  qn'il  ne  gaigneroit  rien  quant  au  Cardinal  et 
que  les  Seigneurs  n'en  vouloient  poinot,"  etc. — Qroen  t.  Ftinst.  ArehiyeSy  etc., 
supplement,  85.* 


mio  ine  uepiiis  oi  niB  masipr  s  suspicious  soui,  ne  Knew  mat 
at  last  the  waters  of  bitterness  would  overflow,  but  he  turned 
an  ever-smiling  face  upon  those  who  were  to  be  his  Tictims. 
There  was  ever  something  in  his  irony  like  the  hland  request 
of  the  inquisitor  to  the  executioner  that  he  would  deal  with 
hia  prisoners  gently.  There  was  about  the  same  result  in 
regard  to  such  a  prayer  to  be  expected  from  Philip  as  from 
the  hangman.  Even  if  his  criticisms  had  been  uniformly 
indulgent,  the  position  of  the  nobles  and  leading  citizens  thua 
subjected  to  a  constant  but  secret  superintendence,  would 
have  been  too  galling  to  be  tolerated.  They  did  not  know, 
BO  precisely  as  we  have  learned  after  three  centuriea,  that  all 
their  idle  words  and  careless  gestures  as  well  as  their  graver 
proceedings  were  kept  in  a  noting  book  to  be  pored  over 
and  conned  by  rote  in  the  recesses  of  the  royal  cabinet  and 
the  royal  mind;  but  they  suspected  the  espionage  of  the  Car- 
dinal, and  they  openly  charged  him  with  his  secret  malignity. 

The  men  who  refused  to  burn  their  fellow-creaturea  for  a 
difference  in  religious  opinion  were  stigmatized  as  dema- 
gogues; as  ruined  spendthrifts  who  wished  to  escape  from 
their  liabilities  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  confusion;  as 
disguised  heretics  who  were  waiting  for  a  good  opportunity 
to  reveal  their  true  characters.  Montigny,  who,  as  a  Mont- 
morency, was  nearly  allied  to  the  Constable  and  Admiral  of 
France,  and  was  in  epistolary  correspondence  with  those  rel- 
atives, was  held  up  as  a  Huguenot;  of  course,  therefore,  in 
Philip's  eye,  the  most  monstrous  of  malefactors.' 

Although  no  man  could  strew  pious  reflections  and  holy 
texts  more  liberally,  yet  there  was  always  an  afterthought 
even  in  his  most  edifying  letters.  A  comer  of  the  mask  in 
occasionally  lifted  and  the  deadly  face  of  slow  but  abiding 
vengeance  is  revealed.  "I  know  very  well,"  he  wrote,  soon 
after  hia  fall,  to  Viglius,  "that  vengeance  is  the  Lord's— God 
is  my  witness  that  I  pardon  all  the  past."  In  the  same  letter. 
nevertheless,  he  added,  "My  theology,  however,  does  not 
teach  me,  that  by  enduring,  one  is  to  enable  one's  enemies  to 
commit  even  greater  wrongs.     If  the  royal  justice  is  not  soon 

>  That  both  Hontign;  and  his  brother,  Connt  Horn,  wars  Catholioi,  anfflaianUj 
-'  ■  -  Bitrmct  from  »  privito  l»tlar  of  Monligny,  writtsn  from  Spain 


•arlyia  I5B7  ; — "J'aiTBpu  un  grand  ooDtentsment  do  I'aiiiBnranoeqas  mo  dODUOi 

100  null  ne  baitoroDt  do  tdui  fairs  afaaoger  d'opinlon,  on  ohoio  qni  tonoho  I*  (kit 
■  la  roligioD  anchionne,  que  eil  sertee  sonfaime  k  oe  que  J'eii  >j  tonijonn 


able  eat  iiiibtll  et  tn  mioiitrea." 
bond.    No.  »,  p.  SS3. 
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put  into  play,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  right  myself.  This  thing 
is  going  on  too  long — patience  exhausted  changes  to  fury. 
'Tis  necessary  that  every  man  should  assist  himself  as  he  can, 
and  when  I  choose  to  throw  the  game  into  confusion  I  shall 
do  it  perhaps  more  notably  than  the  others."  A  few  weeks 
afterwards,  writing  to  the  same  correspondent,  he  observed, 
^TV^e  shall  have  to  turn  again,  and  rejoice  together.  What- 
ever the  £jng  commands  I  shall  do,  even  were  I  to  march 
into  the  fire,  whatever  happens,  and  without  fear  or  respect 
for  any  person — ^I  mean  to  remain  the  same  man  to  the  end — 
Duratej — and  I  have  a  head  that  is  hard  enough  when  I  do 
undertake  anything — nee  animum  despondeo}  Here,  cer- 
tainly, was  significant  foreshadowing  of  the  general  wrath  to 
come,  and  it  was  therefore  of  less  consequence  that  the  por- 
traits painted  by  him  of  Berghen,  Horn,  Montigny,  and 
others,  were  so  rarely  relieved  by  the  more  flattering  tints 
which  he  occasionally  mingled  with  the  sombre  coloring  of 
his  other  pictures.  Especially  with  regard  to  Count  Pigment, 
his  conduct  was  somewhat  perplexing  and,  at  first  sight,  al- 
most inscrutable.  Thatnobleman  had  been  most  violent  in  op- 
position to  his  course,  had  drawn  a  dagger  upon  him,  had  fre- 
quently covered  him  with  personal  abuse,  and  had  crowned 
his  offensive  conduct  by  the  invention  of  the  memorable 
fool's-cap  livery.  Yet  the  Cardinal  usually  spoke  of  him  with 
pity  and  gentle  consideration,  described  him  as  really  well 
disposed  in  the  main,  as  misled  by  others,  as  a  "friend  of 
smoke,"  who  might  easily  be  gained  by  flattery  and  bribery. 
When  there  was  question  of  the  Count's  going  to  Madrid,  the 
Cardinal  renewed  his  compliments  with  additional  expression 
of  eagerness  that  they  should  be  communicated  to  their  ob- 
ject. Whence  all  this  Christian  meekness  in  the  author  of  the 
Ban  against  Orange  and  the  eulogist  of  Alva?  The  true  ex- 
planation of  this  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  Cardinal  lies 
in  the  estimate  which  he  had  formed  of  Egmont's  character. 
Granvelle  had  taken  the  man's  measure,  and  even  he  could 
not  foresee  the  unparalleled  cruelty  and  dulness  which  was 
eventually  characterize  Philip's  conduct  towards  him.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  every  reason  why  the  Cardinal  should 
see  in  the  Count  a  personage  whom  brilliant  services,  illus- 
trious rank,  and  powerful  connections,  had  marked  for  a 
prosperous  future.     It  was  even  currently  asserted  that  Philip 

*  Uroen  t.  Prinst.    Arohives,  etc.,  i.  287,  2S8,  311,  312. — Compare  CorrMpon- 
«Uiic«  de  Philippe  II.,  I.  801. 


bind  him  more  closely  to  the  Crown.'  He  was,  therefore, 
a  man  to  be  forgiven.  Nothing  apparently  but  a  sospicion 
of  heresy  could  damage  the  proBpects  of  the  great  noble,  and 
Egmont  was  orthodox  beyond  all  peradventure.  He  was  even 
a  bigot  in  the  Catholic  faith.  He  had  privately  told  the 
Ducheea  of  Parma  that  he  had  always  been  desirous  of  seeing 
the  edicts  thoroughly  enforced;  and  he  denounced  as  enemies 
all  those  persons  who  charged  him  with  ever  having  been  in 
favor  of  mitigating  the  system.*  He  was  reported,  to  be 
Bure,  at  about  the  time  of  Granveile's  departure  from  the 
Netherlands,  to  have  said  "post  pocula,  that  the  quarrel  was 
not  with  the  Cardinal,  but  with  the  King,  who  was  adminis- 
tering the  public  affairs  very  badly,  even  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion." Such  B  bravado,  however,  uttered  by  a  gentleman  in 
his  cups,  when  flushed  with  a  recent  political  triumph,  could 
hardly  outweigh  in  the  cautious  calculations  of  Granvelle. 
distinct  admissions  in  favor  of  persecution.  Egmont  in  truth 
stood  in  fear  of  the  inquisition.  The  hero  of  Oravelingen 
and  St.  Quentin  actually  trembled  before  Peter  Titelmann.* 
Moreover,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  past,  he  had  exper- 
ienced a  change  in  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Cardinal. 
He  frequently  expressed  the  opinion  that,  although  his  pres- 
ence in  the  Netherlands  was  inadmissible,  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  him  Pope.  He  had  expressed  strong  disapprobation  of 
the  buffooning  masquerade  by  which  he  had  been  ridiculed 
at  the  Mansfeld  chriBtening  party.  When  at  Madrid  he  not 
only  spoke  well  of  Granvelle  himself,  but  would  allow  no- 
thing disparaging  concerning  him  to  be  uttered  in  his  pres- 
ence.* When,  however,  Egmont  had  fallen  fro^m  favor,  and 
was  already  a  prisoner,  the  Cardinal  diligently  exerted  him- 
self to  place  under  the  King's  eye  what  he  considered  the 
most  damning  evidence  of  the  Count's  imaginary  treason;  a 
doctiment  with  which  the  pnblic  prosecutor  had  not  been 
made  acquainted. 

ThOB,  it  will  be  seen  by  this  retrc»pect  how  difficult  it  is  to 

'  " 1«  Ro;,  qui  kToit,  ooratnc  aaouna  Tsnlluit  dlra,  dclibert  d*  I'bonoTar 

dn  KOnTsrnailitDt  gsDsral  du  piyi-Bu  paor  I'abUgcr  t»Dt  plal  itroletaniciit  il 
■on  ■•FTioe  «t  d>  dlitrairc  ds  I'amitlj  da  P»  d'Onnga.  daqntl  ll  n  deBolt  ODTnte- 
mant."— Pontai  Pujeo  MB.  »  P»pi«rt  d'Bt»t,  rll.  !H,  *4id  ii,  IIT. 

("Btqnodmihi  maiime  plsoct,  Esmaoduiui  mnltiim  tim*t  TiMlmi 
Horillau  to  OrmoTelle.     Papiari  d'Etat,  fill.  4SS. 

•  Paplen  d'Etet,  t11.  I1B-43T;  riil.  91-9*;  <(.  tSt. 
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seize  all  the  shifting  subtleties  of  this  remarkable  character. 
His  sophisms  even^  when  self -contradictory,  are  so  adroit  that 
they  are  often  hard  to  parry.  He  made  a  great  n^erit  to  him- 
self for  not  having  originated  the  new  bishoprics;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  did  his  utmost  to  enforce  the 
measure,  which  was  "so  holy  a  scheme  that  he  would  sacrifice 
for  its  success  his  fortune  and  his  life."  He  refused  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mechlin,  but  his  motives  for  so  doing  were  en- 
tirely sordid.  His  revenues  were  for  the  moment  dimin- 
ished, while  his  personal  distinction  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
increased  by  the  promotion.  He  refused  to  accept  it  because 
"it  was  no  addition  to  his  dignity,  as  he  was  already  Cardinal 
and  Bishop  of  Arras,"*  but  in  thi&  statement  he  committed 
an  important  anachronism.  He  was  not  Cardinal  when  he 
refused  the  see  of  Mechlin;  having  received  the  red  hat  upon 
February  26th,  1561,  and  having  eady  accepted  the  arch- 
bishopric in  May  of  the  preceding  year.^  He  affirmed  that 
"no  man  would  more  resolutely  defend  the  liberty  and  privi- 
leges of  the  provinces  than  he  would  do,"  but  he  preferred 
being  tyrannized  by  his  prince,  to  maintaining  the  joyful  en- 
trance. He  complained  of  the  insolence  of  the  states  in  med- 
dling with  the  supplies;  he  denounced  the  convocation  of  the 
representative  bodies,  by  whose  action  alone,  what  there  was 
of  ^liberty  and  privilege"  in  the  land  could  be  guarded;  he 
recommended  the  entire  abolition  of  the  common  councils  in 
the  cities.  He  described  himself  as  having  always  combated 
the  opinion  that  "anything  could  be  accomplished  by  terror, 
death  and  violence,"  yet  he  recommended  the  mission  of 
Alva,  in  whom  "terror,  death,  and  violence"  were  incarnate. 
He  was  indignant  that  he  should  be  accused  of  having  ad- 
vised the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  inquisition;  but  his 
reason  was  that  the  term  sounded  disagreeably  in  northern 
ears,  while  the  thing  was  most  commendable.  He  manifested 
much  anxiety  that  the  public  should  be  disabused  of  their  fear 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  but  he  was  the  indefatigable  sup- 
porter of  the  Netherland  inquisition,  which  Philip  declared 
with  reason  to  be  "the  more  pitiless  institution"  of  the  two. 
He  was  the  author,  not  of  the  edicts,  but  of  their  re-enact- 

>  Otmh  t.  Prinst,  ArehireSi  tto.,  i.  76. — "  Poar  que  il  est  plas  honorable  ostre 
nog  de  qnfttro  que  ang  de  dix>Mpt,  ot  n'ftroir  besoing  de  oe  Utre  poor  oroistre 
de  dignity  tttant  yA  Cardinal  aoec  FEveteh^  d'Arraa,  et  qnant  au  pronffit  je  t6roj 
apparoir  qn'aa  roTenn  que  je  7  aj  reoeo  perte  notable,"  e(o» 

>  Papien  d'Btat,  yI.  96.98  and  M6,  297. 
V.L-44. 
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menty  verbally  and  literally,  in  all  the  horrid  extent  to  which 
they  had  been  carried  by  Charles  the  Fifth;  and  had  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  Emperor^s  name  to  sanctify  the  infer- 
nal scheme.  He  busied  himself  personally  in  the  execution 
of  these  horrible  laws,  even  when  judge  and  hangman  slack- 
ened. To  the  last  he  denounced  all  those  "who  should  coun- 
sel his  Majesty  to  permit  a  moderation  of  the  edicts,"  and 
warned  the  King  that  if  he  should  consent  to  the  least  miti- 
gation of  their  provisions,  things  would  go  worse  in  the  prov- 
inces than  in  France.^  He  was  diligent  in  establishing  the 
reinforced  episcopal  inquisition  side  by  side  with  these  edicts, 
and  with  the  papal  inquisition  already  in  full  operation.  He 
omitted  no  occasion  of  encouraging  the  industry  of  all  these 
various  branches  in  the  business  of  persecution.  When  at 
last  the  loud  cry  from  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Flanders 
was  uttered  in  unanimous  denunciation  by  the  four  estates 
of  that  province  of  the  infamous  Titelmann,  the  Cardinal's 
voice,  from  the  depths  of  his  luxurious  solitude,  was  heard, 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  poor  innocent  wretches,  who  were 
daily  dragged  from  their  humble  homes  to  perish  by  sword 
and  fire,  but  in  pity  for  the  inquisitor  who  was  doing  the  work 
of  hell.  "I  deeply  regret,"  he  wrote  to  Viglius,  "that  the 
states  of  Flanders  should  be  pouting  at  inquisitor  Titelmann. 
Truly  he  has  good  zeal,  although  sometimes  indiscreet  and 
noisy;  still  he  must  be  supported,  lest  they  put  a  bridle  upon 
him,  by  which  his  authority  will  be  quite  enervated.^  The 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  personality  of  Peter  Titel- 
mann can  decide  as  to  the  real  benignity  of  the  joyous  epicu- 
rean who  could  thus  commend  and  encourage  such  a  monster 
of  cruelty. 

If  popularity  be  a  test  of  merit  in  a  public  man,  it  certainly 
could  not  be  claimed  by  the  Cardinal.  From  the  moment 
when  Gresham  declared  him  to  be  ^^ated  of  all  men,"  down 
to  the  period  of  his  departure,  the  odium  resting  upon  him 
had  been  rapidly  extending.  He  came  to  the  country  with 
two  grave  accusations  resting  upon  his  name.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  asserted  that  the  Cardinal  attempted  to  take  his 
life  by  poison,  and  he  persisted  in  the  truth  of  the  charge  thus 
made  by  him,  till  the  day  of  his  death.'     Another  accusa- 

^  Papien  d'BUt,  iz.  4S0. — Compare  Gorrospondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  333. 
3  Pftpien  d'BUt,  vlii.  460,  461. 

'  Apologie  d'Orange,  26. — The  Mousation  !■  also  alluded  to  in  a  pamphlet 
published  at  the  time  of  the  attempted  aBBaeeinatioD,  by  Jaureguy,  or  Orange. 
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cedence  between  the  French  and  Spanish  envoys — Order  Cor  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Trent  decrees  in  the  Netherlands — Opposition  to  the 
measure — Reluctance  of  the  Ducheea — Egmont  accepts  a  mission  to 
Spain — Violent  debate  in  the  council  concerainK  his  instructions — 
Remarkable  speech  of  Orange— Apoplexy  of  Vigljus — Temporary  ap- 

Eintment  of  Hopper — Departure  of  Egmont— Disgraceful  scene  at 
rabray — Character  of  the  Archbishop — Egmont  in  Spain — Flattery 
and  bribery — Council  of  Doctors — Vehement  declarations  of  Philip — 
His  inetructians  to  Egmont  at  his  departure — Proceedings  of  Orange 
in  regard  to  his  principality — Egmont's  report  to  the  state  council 
concerning  his  mission — His  vainglory — Renewed  orders  from  Philip 
to  continue  the  persecution— Indittnation  of  Eamont— Habitual  dis- 
simulation of  the  King— Reproof  of  Egmont  by  Orange— Assembly  of 
doctors  in  Brussels — Result  of  their  deliberations  transmitted  to 
Philip— Universal  eiciteroent  in  the  Netherlands — New  punishment 
for  heretics — Interview  at  Bayonne  between  Catharine  de  Medici 
and  her  dsughter,  the  Queen  of  Spain — Mistaken  views  upon  this 
subject^Diplomacy  of  Alva— Artful  conduct  of  Catharine — Stringent 
lelters  from  Philip  to  the  Duchess  with  regard  to  the  inquisition — 
Consternation  of  Margaret  and  of  Viglius — New  proclamation  of  the 
Edicts,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Council  of  Trent — Fury  of  the 
people — Resistance  of  the  leading  seiguiors  and  of  the  Bmbant  Coun- 
cil— Brabant  declared  tree  of  the  inquisition — Prince  Alexander  of 
Parma  betrothed  to  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal— Her  portrait— El- 
pensive  preparations  for  tbe  Doptial*— Assembly  of  the  Golden 
Fleece— Oration  of  Viglius— Weddmg  of  Prince  Alexander. 

The  remainder  of  the  year,  in  the  spring  of  which  the  Car- 
dinal had  left  the  Netherlands,  was  one  of  anarchy,  confoaion, 
and  corruption.  At  first  there  had  been  a  sensation  of  relief. 
Philip  had  exchanged  letters  of  exceeding  amity  with  Orange, 
Egmont,  and  Horn.  These  three  seigniors  had  written,  im- 
mediately upon  Granvelle's  retreat,  to  assure  the  King  of 
their  willingness  to  obey  the  royal  commands,  and  to  resume 
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their  duties  at  the  state  council.*  They  had,  however,  as- 
sured the  Duchess  that  the  reappearance  of  the  Cardinal  in 
the  country  would  be  the  signal  for  their  instantaneous  with- 
drawal.* They  appeared  at  the  council  daily,  working  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  often  till  late  into  the  night.  Orange 
had  three  great  objects  in  view,'  by  attaining  which  the  coun- 
try, in  his  opinion,  might  yet  be  saved,  and  the  threatened 
convulsions  averted.  These  were  to  convoke  the  states-gen- 
eral, to  moderate  or  abolish  the  edicts,  and  to  suppress  the 
council  of  finance  and  the  privy  council,  leaving  only  the 
council  of  state.  The  two  first  of  these  points,  if  gained, 
would,  of  course,  subvert  the  whole  absolute  policy  which 
Philip  and  Granvelle  had  enforced;  it  was,  therefore,  hardly 
probable  that  any  impression  would  be  made  upon  the  secret 
determination  of  the  government  in  these  respects.  As  to 
the  council  of  state,  the  limited  powers  of  that  body,  under 
the  administration  of  the  Cardinal,  had  formed  one  of  the 
principal  complaints  against  that  minister.  The  justice  and 
finance  councils  were  sinks  of  iniquity.  The  most  barefaced 
depravity  reigned  supreme.  A  gangrene  had  spread  through 
the  whole  government.  The  public  functionaries  were  no- 
toriously and  outrageously  venal.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice had  been  poisoned  at  the  fountain,  and  the  people  were 
unable  to  slake  their  daily  thirst  at  the  polluted  stream. 
There  was  no  law  but  the  law  of  the  longest  purse.  The 
highest  dignitaries  of  Philip's  appointment  had  become  the 
most  mercenary  hucksters  who  ever  converted  the  divine  tem- 
ple of  justice  into  a  den  of  thieves.  Law  was  an  article  of 
merchandise,  sold  by  judges  to  the  highest  bidder.  A  poor 
customer  could  obtain  nothing  but  stripes  and  imprisonment, 
or,  if  tainted  with  suspicion  of  heresy,  the  fagot  or  the  sword, 
but  for  the  rich  everything  was  attainable.  Pardons  for  the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  passports,  safe  conducts,  offices  of  trust 
and  honor,  were  disposed  of  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.* 
Against  all  this  sea  of  corruption  did  the  brave  William  of 
Orange  set  his  breast,  undaunted  and  unflinching.  Of  all  the 
conspicuous  men  in  the  land,  he  was  the  only  one  whose 
worst  enemy  had  never  hinted  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  public  career,  that  his  hands  had  known  contamination. 

^  CorretpODdanoe  de  QuiUaame  le  Tacit.,  ii.  71,  72. 

3  Corrospondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  294-297. 

'  Oroen  t.  Prinst.,  ArohiTea,  etc.,  1.  222,  223. 
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Hw  honor  was  ever  untarnished  by  even  a  breath  of  suspi- 
ek.n.  The  Cardinal  could  accuse  him  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment,  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  his  revenues  were 
necessarily  diverted  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts,  but  he 
could  not  suggest"  that  the  Prince  had  ever  freed  himself 
from  difficulties  by  plunging  his  hands  into  the  public  treas- 
ury, when  it  might  easily  have  been  opened  to  him. 

It  was  soon,  however,  sufficiently  obvious  that  as  desperato 
a  struggle  was  to  be  made  with  the  many-headed  monster  of 
general  corruption  as  with  the  Cardinal  by  whom  it  had  been 
so  long  fed  and  governed.  The  Prince  was  accused  of  ambi- 
tion and  intrigue.  It  was  said  that  he  was  determined  to 
concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the  government  in  the  state 
council,  which  was  thus  to  become  an  omnipotent  and  irre- 
sponsible senate,  while  the  King  would  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  Venetian  Doge.*  It  was,  of  course,  suggested  that 
it  was  the  aim  of  Orange  to  govern  the  new  Tribunal  of  Ten. 
No  doubt  the  Prince  was  ambitious.  Birth,  wealth,  genius, 
and  virtue  could  not  have  been  bestowed  in  such  eminent  de- 
gree on  any  man  without  carrying  with  them  the  determina- 
tion to  assert  their  value.  It  was  not  his  wish  so  much  as  it 
was  the  necessary  law  of  his  being  to  impress  himself  upon  his 
age  and  to  rule  his  fellow-men.  But  he  practised  no  arts  to 
arrive  at  the  supremacy  which  he  felt  must  always  belong  to 
him,  whatever  might  be  his  nominal  position  in  the  political 
hierarchy.  He  was  already,  although  but  Just  turned  of 
thirty  years,  vastly  changed  from  the  brilliant  and  careless 
grandee,  as  he  stood  at  the  hour  of  the  imperial  abdication, 
lie  was  becoming  careworn  in  face,  thin  in  figure,  sleepless  of 
habit.  The  wrongs  of  which  he  was  the  daily  witness,  the 
absolutism,  the  cruelty,  the  rottenness  of  the  government, 
had  marked  his  face  with  premature  furrows.  "They  say 
that  the  Prince  is  very  sad,"  wrote  Morillon  to  Granvelle; 
"and  'tis  easy  to  read  as  much  in  his  face.  They  say  hs  cannot 
sleep  "^  Truly  might  the  monarch  have  taken  warning  that 
here  was  a  man  who  was  dangerous,  and  who  thought  too 
much.  "Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  slept  o*  nights,'* 
would  have  been  more  eligible  functionaries,  no  doubt,  in  the 
royal  estimation,  but,  for  a  brief  period,  the  King  was  con- 

1  "  Commc  pur  an  coup  d'etaay  penea  d'abolir  lo  eonseil  prir^ pour  aboUr 

la  puissance  du  Roy  ct  le  rendre  semblable  it  un  daoq  de  Venise,"  eto. — Poatiu 
Pajen  M8. 
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tent  to  use^  to  watch>  and  to  suspect  the  man  who  was  one  day 
to  be  his  great  and  invincible  antagonist.  He  continued  as- 
siduous at  the  council^  and  he  did  his  best^  by  entertaining 
nobles  and  citizens  at  his  hospitable  mansion,  to  cultivate 
good  relations  with  large  numbers  of  his  countrymen.  He 
soon,  however,  had  become  disgusted  with  the  court.  Eg- 
mont  was  more  lenient  to  the  foul  practices  which  prevailed 
there,  and  took  almost  a  childish  pleasure  in  dining  at  the 
table  of  the  Duchess,  dressed,  as  were  many  of  the  younger 
nobles,  in  short  camlet  doublet  with  the  wheat-sheaf  buttons. 
The  Prince  felt  more  unwilling  to  compromise  his  personal 
dignity  by  countenancing  the  flagitious  proceedings  and  the 
contemptible  supremacy  of  Armenteros,  and  it  was  soon  very 
obvious,  therefore,  that  Egmont  was  a  greater  favorite  at 
court  than  Orange.  At  the  same  time  the  Count  was  also 
diligently  cultivating  the  good  graces  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  Brussels,  shooting  with  the  burghers  at  the  popin- 
jay, calling  every  man  by  his  name,  and  assisting  at  jovial 
banquets  in  town-house  or  guild-hall.  The  Prince,  although 
at  times  a  necessary  partaker  also  in  these  popular  amuse- 
ments, could  find  small  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  When  his  business  led  him  to  the  palace,  he  was 
sometimes  forced  to  wait  in  the  ante-chamber  for  an  hour, 
while  Secretary  Armenteros  was  engaged  in  private  consul- 
tation with  Margaret  upon  the  most  important  matters  of 
administration.*  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  galling  to 
the  pride  and  offensive  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Prince,  to  find 
great  public  transactions  entrusted  to  such  hands.  Thomas 
de  Armenteros  was  a  mere  private  secretary — ^a  simple  clerk. 
He  had  no  right  to  have  cognizance  of  important  affairs, 
which  could  only  come  before  his  Majesty's  sworn  advisers. 
He  was  moreover  an  infamous  peculator.  He  was  rolling  up 
a  fortune  with  great  rapidity  by  his  shameless  traffic  in  bene- 
fices, charges,  offices,  whether  of  church  or  state.  His  name 
of  Armenteros  was  popularly  converted  into  Argenteros,*  in 
order  to  symbolize  the  man  who  was  made  of  public  money. 
His  confidential  intimacy  with  the  Duchess  procured  for  him 
also  the  name  of  **!Madara's  barber,"*  in  allusion  to  the  fa- 
mous ornaments  of  Margaret's  upper  lip,  and  to  the  cele- 
brated influence  enjoyed  by  the  barbers  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 

1  Papiers  d'Btat,  vii.  593.  *  Ibid.,  tIU.  660,  ix.  SS9. 

s  Ibid.,  Tui.  650. 


and  of  Loiiis  the  Eleventh.  This  man  Bold  dignities  and 
places  of  high  resposibility  at  public  auction.'  The  Re- 
gent not  only  connived  at  these  proceedings,  which  would 
have  been  base  enough,  but  she  wea  full  partner  in  the  dis- 
graceful commerce.  Through  the  agency  of  the  Secretary, 
she,  too,  was  amassing  a  large  private  fortune.'  "The  Du- 
chess has  gone  into  the  business  of  vending  places  to  the 
highest  bidders,"  said  Morillon,  "with  the  bit  between  her 
teeth."*  The  spectacle  presented  at  the  council-board  was 
often  sufficiently  repulsive  not  only  to  the  cardinalists,  who 
were  treated  with  elaborate  insolence,  but  to  all  men  who 
loved  honor  and  justice,  or  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  government.  There  was  nothing  majestic  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Duchess,  as  she  sat  conversing  apart  with 
ArmenteroB,  whispering,  pinching,  giggling,  or  disputing 
while  important  affairs  of  state  were  debated,  concemii^ 
which  the  Secretary  had  no  right  to  be  informed.*  It  was 
inevitable  that  Orange  should  be  offended  to  the  utmost  by 
such  proceedings,  although  he  was  himself  treated  with  com- 
parative respect.  As  for  the  ancient  adherents  of  Granvelle, 
the  Bordeys,  Baves,  and  Morillons,  they  were  forbidden  by 
the  favorite  even  to  salute  him  in  the  streets.  Berlaymont 
was  treated  by  the  Duchess  with  studied  insult.  "What  is 
the  man  talking  about?"  she  would  ask  with  languid  super- 
ciliousness, if  he  attempted  to  express  his  opinion  in  the 
state-council.'  Vigliua,  whom  Berlaymont  accused  of  doing 
his  best,  without  Guecess,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  seign- 
iors, was  in  even  still  greater  disgrace  than  his  fellow-caroi- 
nalists.  He  longed. he  said, to  be  in  Burgundy,  drinking  Oran- 
velle'a  good  wine.*  His  patience  under  the  daily  insults 
which  he  received  from  the  government  made  him  despicable 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  party.    He  was  described  by  his  friends 

I  Paplan  d'EUt,  Tii.  fltfr-tTS.    Gmbd  r,  Prinit,  Arebina  et  CvTrwirond- 

■DiK,  I.  4i)S,  408. 
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as  pusillanimous  to  an  incredible  extent^  timid  from  excess  of 
riches,  afraid  of  his  own  shadow.*  He  was  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly pathetic,  expressing  frequently  a  desire  to  depart 
and  end  his  days  in  peace.  His  faithful  Hopper  sustained 
and  consoled  him,  but  even  Joachim  could  not  soothe  his  sor- 
rows when  he  reflected  that  after  all  the  work  performed  by 
himself  and  colleagues,  'Hhey  had  only  been  beating  the  bush 
for  others,"^  while  their  own  share  in  the  spoils  had  been 
withheld.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  contumelious  than 
Margaret's  treatment  of  the  learned  Frisian.  When  other 
councillors  were  summoned  to  a  session  at  three  o'clock,  the 
President  was  invited  at  four.  It  was  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  have  an  audience  of  the  Duchess  except  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  inevitable  Armenteros.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
open  his  mouth,  even  when  he  occasionally  plucked  up  heart 
enough  to  attempt  the  utterance  of  his  opinions.  His  au- 
thority was  completely  dead.  Even  if  he  essayed  to  combat 
the  convocation  of  the  states-general  by  the  arguments  which 
the  Duchess,  at  his  suggestion,  had  often  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  was  treated  with  the  same  indifference.  ''The  poor 
President,"  wrote  Granvelle  to  the  King's  chief  secretary, 
Oonzalo  Perez,  ''is  afraid,  as  I  hear,  to  speak  a  word,  and  is 
made  to  write  exactly  what  they  tell  him."  At  the  same 
time  the  poor  President,  thus  maltreated  and  mortified,  had 
the  vanity  occasionally  to  imagine  himself  a  bold  and  formi- 
dable personage.  The  man  whom  his  most  intimate  friends 
described  as  afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  described  himself  to 
Granvelle  as  one  who  went  his  own  gait,  speaking  his  mind 
frankly  upon  every  opportunity,  and  compelling  people  to 
fear  him  a  little,  even  if  they  did  not  love  him.  But  the  Car- 
dinal knew  better  than  to  believe  in  this  magnanimous  pic- 
ture of  the  doctor's  fancy.* 

Viglius  was  anxious  to  retire,  but  unwilling  to  have  the 
appearance  of  being  disgraced.  He  felt  instinctively,  al- 
though deceived  as  to  the  actual  facts,  that  his  great  patron 
had  been  defeated  and  banished.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  position.  He  was  desirous,  as  he  piously 
expressed  himself,  of  withdrawing  from  the  world,  "that  he 
might  balance  his  accounts  with  the  Lord,  before  leaving  the 
lodgings  of  life."    He  was,  however,  disposed  to  please  'the 

1  Pwien  d'Etat,  yiii.  207,  311. 
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master"  as  well  as  the  Lord.  He  wished  to  have  the  royal 
permission  to  depart  in  peace.  In  his  own  lofty  language, 
he  wished  to  be  sprinkled  on  taking  his  leave  "with  the  holy 
water  of  the  court."  Moreover,  he  was  fond  of  his  salary,  al- 
though he  disliked  the  sarcasms  of  the  Duchess.  Egmont 
and  others  had  advised  him  to  abandon  the  office  of  President 
to  Hopper,  in  order,  as  he  was  getting  feeble,  to  reserve  his 
whole  strength  for  the  state-council.  Viglius  did  not  at  all 
roli&h  the  proposition.  He  said  that  by  giving  up  the  seals, 
and  with  them  the  rank  and  salary  which  they  conferred,  he 
should  become  a  deposed  saint.  He  had  no  inclination,  as 
long  as  he  remained  on  the  ground  at  all,  to  part  with  those 
emoluments  and  honors,  and  to  be  converted  merely  into  the 
"ass  of  the  state-council."*  He  had,  however,  with  the  sa- 
gacity of  an  old  navigator,  already  thrown  out  his  anchor  into 
the  best  holding-ground  during  the  storms  which  he  foresaw 
weie  soon  to  sweep  the  state.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
which  now  occupies  us,  the  learned  doctor  of  laws  had  become 
a  doctor  of  divinity  also;  and  had  already  secured,  by  so  do- 
ing the  wealthy  prebend  of  Saint  Bavon  of  Ghent.^  This 
would  be  a  consolation  in  the  loss  of  secular  dignities,  and  a 
recompence  for  the  cold  looks  of  the  Duchess.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  ascribe  the  pointed  dislike  which  Margaret  mani- 
fested towards  him  to  the  awe  in  which  she  stood  of  his  stern 
integrity  of  character.  The  true  reason  why  Armenteros 
and  the  Duchess  disliked  him  was  because,  in  his  own  words, 
"he  was  not  of  their  mind  with  regard  to  lotteries,  the  sale 
oJ'  offices,  advancement  to  abbeys,  and  many  other  things  of 
the  kind,  by  which  they  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  make  their 
fortune."  Upon  another  occasion  he  observed,  in  a  letter  to 
Granvelle,  that  "all  offices  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  that  the  cause  of  Margaret's  resentment  against  both  the 
Cardinal  and  himself  was,  that  they  had  so  long  prevented  her 
from  making  the  profit  which  she  was  now  doing  from  the 
sale  of  benefices,  offices,  and  other  favors."* 

The  Duchess,  on  her  part,  characterized  the  proceedings 
and  policy,  both  past  and  present,  of  the  cardinalists  as  fac- 
tious, corrupt,  and  selfish  in  the  last  degree.  She  assured  her 
brother  that  the  simony,  rapine,  and  dishonesty  of  Granvelle, 
Viglius,  and  all  their  followers,  had  brought  affairs  into  the 

1  £t  de  me  laisser  contenter  d'estre  Tasne  da  oonseU-d'etat." — Papien  d*Etat, 
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ruinous  condition  which  was  then  but  too  apparent.  They 
were  doing  their  best,  she  said,  since  the  Cardinal's  departure, 
to  show,  by  their  sloth  and  opposition,  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  allow  nothing  to  prosper  in  his  absence.  To  quote 
her  own  vigorous  expression  to  Philip — "Viglius  made  her 
suffer  the  pains  of  hell."'  She  described  him  as  perpetually 
resisting  the  course  of  the  administration,  and  she  threw  out 
dark  suspicions,  not  only  as  to  his  honesty  but  his  orthodoxy. 
Philip  lent  a  greedy  ear  to  these  scandalous  hints  concerning 
the  late  omnipotent  minister  and  his  friends.  It  is  an  in- 
structive lesson  in  human  history  to  look  through  the  cloud 
of  dissimulation  in  which  the  actors  of  this  remarkable  epoch 
were  ever  enveloped,  and  to  watch  them  all  stabbing  fiercely 
at  each  other  in  the  dark,  with  no  regard  to  previous  friend- 
ship, or  even  present  professions.  It  is  edifying  to  see  the 
Cardinal,  with  all  his  genius  and  all  his  grimace,  correspond- 
ing on  familiar  terms  with  Armenteros,  who  was  holding  him 
up  to  obloquy  upon  all  occasions;  to  see  Philip  inclining  his  ear 
in  pleased  astonishment  at  Margaret's  disclosures  concerning 
the  Cardinal,  whom  he  was  at  the  very  instant  assuring  of 
his  undiminished  confidence,^  and  to  see  Viglius,  the  author 
of  the  edict  of  1550,  and  the  uniform  opponent  of  any  miti- 
gation in  its  horrors,  silently  becoming  involved  without  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  fact  in  the  meshes  of  inquisitor  Titel- 
mann.  Upon  Philip's  eager  solicitations  for  further  disclos- 
ures, Margaret  accordingly  informed  her  brother  of  additional 
facts  communicated  to  her,  after  oaths  of  secrecy  had  been 
exchanged,  by  Titelmann  and  his  colleague  del  Canto.  They 
had  assured  her,  she  said,  that  there  were  grave  doubts  touch- 
ing the  orthodoxy  of  Viglius.  He  had  consorted  with  here- 
tic8  during  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  and  had  put  many  sus- 
picious persons  into  office.  As  to  his  nepotism,  simony,  and 
fraud,  there  was  no  doubt  at  all.  He  had  richly  provided  all 
his  friends  and  relations  in  Friesland  with  benefices.  He 
had  become  in  his  old  age  a  priest  and  churchman,  in  order 
to  snatch  the  provostship  of  Saint  Bavon,  although  his  in- 
firmities did  not  allow  him  to  say  mass,  or  even  to  stand  erect 
at  the  altar.  The  inquisitors  had  further  accused  him  of 
having  stolen  rings,  jewels,  plate,  linen,  beds,  tapestry,  and 
other  furniture,  from  the  establishment,  all  which  property 

1  Corretpondance  de  PhUippe  II.,  i.  814. 
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tKousand  florins  in  ready  money  which  had  belonged  to  the 
last  abb^ — an  act  consequently  of  pure  embezzlement.  The 
Duchess  alterwards  trangniitted  to  Philip  an  iuTentory  of  the 
plundered  property,  including  the  furniture  of  nine  houses, 
and  begged  him  to  command  Viglius  to  make  instant  restitu- 
tion.' If  there  be  truth  in  the  homely  proverb,  that  in 
case  of  certain  quarrels  honest  men  recover  theii  rights,  it  is 
perhaps  equally  certain  that  when  distinguished  public  per- 
sonages attack  each  other,  historians  may  arrive  at  the  truth. 
Here  certainly  are  edifying  ptctuies  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Spanish  regency  in  the  Netherlands,  painted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  state-council,  and  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  Presi- 
dent painted  by  the  Regent. 

A  remarkable  tumult  occurred  in  October  of  this  year,  at 
Antwerp.  A  Carmelite  monk,  Christopher  Smith,  commonly 
called  Fabricins,  had  left  a  monastery  in  Bruges,  adopted  the 
principles  of  tiie  Beformation,  and  taken  to  himself  a  wife. 
He  had  resided  for  a  time  in  England;  but,  invited  by  his 
friends,  he  had  afterwards  undertaken  the  dangerous  charge 
of  gospel-teacher  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Neth- 
erlaiids.  He  was,  however,  soon  betrayed  to  the  authorities 
by  a  certain  bonnet  dealer,  popularly  called  Long  Margaret, 
who  had  pretended,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  informer's 
fee,  to  be  converted  to  his  doctrines.  He  was  seized,  and  im- 
mediately put  to  the  torture.  He  manfully  refused  to  be- 
tray any  members  of  his  congregation,  as  manfully  avowed 
and  maintained  his  religious  creed.  He  was  condemned  to 
the  flames,  and  during  the  interval  which  preceded  his  exe- 
cution, he  comforted  his  friends  by  letters  of  advice,  religious 
consolation  and  encouragement,  which  he  wrote  from  his 
dungeon.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  woman  who  had  be- 
trayed him,  assuring  her  of  bis  foi^veness,  and  exhorting 
her  to  repentance.  His  calmness,  wisdom,  and  gentleness  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all.  When,  therefore,  this  humble 
imitator  of  Christ  wm  led  through  the  streets  of  Antwerp  to 
the  stake,  the  popular  emotion  was  at  once  visible.  To  the 
multitude  who  thronged  about  the  executioners  with  threat- 
ening aspect,  he  addressed  an  urgent  remonstrance  that  they 
would  not  compromise  their  own  safety  by  a  tumult  in  his 
cause.     He  iavited  all,  however,  to  remain  steadfast  to  the 
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great  truth  for  which  he  was  about  to  lay  down  his  life.  The 
crowd,  as  they  followed  the  procession  of  hangmen,  halberds- 
men,  and  magistrates,  sang  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  Psalm 
in  full  chorus.  As  the  victim  arrived  upon  the  market- 
place, he  knelt  upon  the  ground  to  pray,  for  the  last  time. 
He  was,  however,  rudely  forced  to  rise  by  the  executioner, 
who  immediately  chained  him  to  the  stake,  and  fastened  a 
leathern  strap  around  his  throat.  At  this  moment  the  popu- 
lar indignation  became  uncontrollable;  stones  were  showered 
upon  the  magistrates  and  soldiers,  who,  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance, fled  for  their  lives.  The  foremost  of  the  insurgents 
dashed  into  the  enclosed  arena,  to  rescue  the  prisoner.  It 
was  too  late.  The  executioner,  even  as  he  fled,  had  crushed 
the  victim's  head  with  a  sledge  hammer,  and  pierced  him 
through  and  through  with  a  poniard.  Some  of  the  bystand- 
ers maintained  afterwards  that  his  fingers  and  lips  were  seen 
to  move,  as  if  in  feeble  prayer,  for  a  little  time  longer,  until, 
as  the  fire  mounted,  he  fell  into  the  flames.  For  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  after  the  fire  had  entirely  smouldered  to  ashes, 
the  charred  and  half-consumed  body  of  the  victim  remained 
on  the  market-place,  a  ghastly  spectacle  to  friend  and  foe. 
It  was  afterwards  bound  to  a  stone  and  cast  into  the  Scheld. 
Such  was  the  doom  of  Christopher  Fabricius,  for  having 
preached  Christianity  in  Antwerp.  During  the  night  an 
anonymous  placard,  written  with  blood,  was  posted  upon  the 
wall  of  the  town-house,  stating  that  there  were  men  in  the 
city  who  would  signally  avenge  Lis  murder.  Nothing  was 
done,  however,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  threat. 
The  King,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  transac- 
tion, was  furious  with  indignation,  and  wrote  savage  letters 
to  his  sister,  commanding  instant  vengeance  to  be  taken  upon 
all  concerned  in  so  foul  a  riot.  As  one  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged had,  however,  been  arrested  and  immediately  hanged, 
and  as  the  rest  had  effected  their  escape,  the  affair  was  suffer- 
ed to  drop.* 

The  scenes  of  outrage,  the  frantic  persecutions,  were  fast 
becoming  too  horrible  to  be  looked  upon  by  Catholic  or  Cal- 
vinist.  The  prisons  swarmed  with  victims,  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  processions  to  the  stake.  The  population  of 
thriving  cities,  particularly  in  Flanders,  were  maddened  by 
the  spectacle  of  so  much  barbarity  inflicted,  not  upon  crimi- 

1  Stnda,  4. 143, 144.    Hilt,  dea  Martyrs  apnd  Bruidt,  i.  203-2«4.— Compare 
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nals,  but  usually  upon  men  remarkable  for  propriety  of  con- 
duct and  blameless  lives.  It  was  precisely  at  this  epoch  that 
the  burgomasters,  senators,  and  council  of  the  city  of  Bruges 
(all  Catholics)  humbly  represented  to  the  Duchess  Regent, 
that  Peter  Titelmann,  inquisitor  of  the  Faith,  against  all 
forms  of  law,  was  daily  exercising  inquisition  among  the  in- 
habitants, not  only  against  those  suspected  or  accused  of 
heresy,  but  against  all,  however  untainted  their  characters; 
that  he  was  daily  citing  before  him  whatever  persons  he  liked, 
men  or  women,  compelling  them  by  force  to  say  whatever  it 
pleased  him;  that  he  was  dragging  people  from  their  houses, 
and  even  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  church;  often  in 
revenge  for  verbal  injuries  to  himself,  always  under  pretext  of 
heresy,  and  without  form  or  legal  '.varrant  of  any  kind.  They 
therefore  begged  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  make  use 
of  preparatory  examinations  with  he  co-operation  of  the  sen- 
ators of  the  city,  to  suffer  that  witnesses  should  make  their 
depositions  without  being  intimidated  by  menace,  and  to  con- 
duct all  his  subsequent  proceedings  according  to  legal  forms, 
which  he  had  uniformly  violated;  publicly  declaring  that  he 
would  conduct  himself  according  to  his  own  pleasure.^ 

The  four  estates  of  Flanders  having,  in  a  solemn  address  to 
the  King,  represented  the  same  facts,  concluded  their  brief 
but  vigorous  description  of  Titelmann's  enormities  by  calling 
upon  Philip  to  suppress  these  horrible  practices,  so  manifestly 
in  violation  of  the  ancient  charters  which  he  had  sworn  to 
support.*  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  appeal  to  Philip 
would  be  more  likely  to  call  down  a  royal  benediction  than 
the  reproof  solicited  upon  the  inquisitor's  head.  In  the  privy 
council,  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  read,  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  President,  "found  to  be  in  extremely  bad 
taste."'  In  the  debate  which  followed,  Viglius  and  his  friends 
recalled  to  the  Duchess,  in  earnest  language,  the  decided  will 
of  the  King,  which  had  been  so  often  expressed.  A  faint 
representation  was  made,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  dangerous 
consequences,  in  case  the  people  were  driven  to  a  still  deeper 
despair.  The  result  of  the  movement  was  but  meagre.  The 
Duchess  announced  that  she  could  do  nothing  in  tlie  matter 
of  the  request  until  further  information,but  that  meantime  she 
had  charged  Titelmann  to  conduct  himself  in  his  office  "with 

1  Brandt,  i.  278,  279.    Papien  d'But,  viii.  434-438.     Correspondaiioe  de 
Philippe  II.,  i,  829-831. 
s  Bnuidt^  nbi  anp.  '  Papiers  d'Etat,  Tiii.  484. 
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discretion  and  modesty."*  The  discretion  and  modesty,  how- 
ever, never  appeared  in  any  modification  of  the  inquisitor's 
proceedings,  and  he  contiued  unchecked  in  his  infamous  ca- 
reer until  death,  which  did  not  occur  till  several  years  after- 
wards. In  truth,  Margaret  was  herself  in  mortal  fear  of  this 
horrible  personage.  He  besieged  her  chamber  door  almost 
daily,  before  she  had  risen,  insisting  upon  audiences  which, 
notwithstanding  her  repugnance  to  the  man,  she  did  not  dare 
to  refuse.  ^^May  I  perish,"  said  Marillon,  ^'if  she  does  not 
stand  in  exceeding  awe  of  Titelmann/'^  Under  such  circum- 
stances, sustained  by  the  King  in  Spain,  the  Duchess  in  Brus- 
sels, the  privy  council,  and  by  a  leading  member  of  what  had 
been  thought  the  liberal  party,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
inquisition  to  maintain  its  ground,  notwithstanding  the  sol- 
emn protestations  of  the  estates  and  the  suppressed  curses  of 
the  people. 

Philip,  so  far  from  having  the  least  disposition  to  yield  in 
the  matter  of  the  great  religious  persecution,  was  more  de- 
termined as  to  his  course  than  ever.  He  had  already,  as  early 
as  August  of  this  year,  despatched  orders  to  the  Duchess  that 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  should  be  published  and 
enforced  throughout  the  Netherlands.*  The  memorable 
quarrel  as  to  precedency  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
delegates  had  given  some  hopes  of  a  different  determination. 
Nevertheless,  those  persons  who  imagined  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  quarrel  of  etiquette,  Philip  would  slacken  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  Church,  were  destined  to  be  bitterly  mis- 
taken. He  informed  his  sister  that,  in  the  common  cause  of 
Christianity,  he  should  not  be  swayed  by  personal  resent- 
ments.* How,  indeed,  could  a  different  decision  be  expected? 
His  envoy  at  Rome,  as  well  as  his  representatives  at  the  coun- 
cil, had  universally  repudiated  all  doubts  as  to  the  sanctity  of 
its  decrees.  "To  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  council,  as 
some  have  dared  to  do,"  said  Francis  de  Vargas,  "and  to  think 
it  capable  of  error,  is  the  most  devilish  heresy  of  all.  Noth- 
ing could  so  much  disturb  and  scandalize  the  world  as  such 
a  sentiment.    Therefore  the  Archbishop   of   Oranada   told, 

1  Papien  d'Btat,  riii.  439. — ''De  i«  oondnyre  en  Texercioe  de  ton  olBee  »tm 
toute  discretion,  modestie  et  respect." 

'  "  Dispeream/'  writes  Morillon  to  Granvelle,  "  si  ipsa  non  timeat  Titelman- 
nam  et  del  Campo  qai  indies  etiam  ilia  invita,  ante  fores  eubiculi  ejus  Tersantar/' 
etc.— Papiers  d'EUt,  viil.  425,  426. 

'  Strada,  U.  147.    Hopper,  Reo.  et  Mem.,  61  sqq.  «  Strada,  ubi  sap. 


such  an  opinion  in  Spain,  tney  would  bum  him.'"  These 
Btrenuous  notions  were  shared  by  the  King.  Therefore,  al- 
though all  Europe  waB  on  tip-toe  with  expectation  to  see  how 
Philip  would  avenge  himself  for  the  slight  put  upon  his  am- 
baBsador,  Philip  disappointed  all  Europe. 
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was  in  great  embarrassment.  It  was  evident  that  the  publi- 
cation could  no  longer  be  deferred.  Philip  had  issued  his 
commands,  but  grave  senators  and  learned  doctors  of  the  uni- 
versity had  advised  strongly  in  favor  of  the  necessary  excep- 
tions. The  extreme  party,  headed  by  Viglius,  were  in  favor 
of  carrying  out  the  royal  decisions.  They  were  overruled, 
and  the  Duchess  was  induced  to  attempt  a  modification,  if 
her  brother's  permission  could  be  obtained.  The  President 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  decrees,  even  with  the  restric- 
tions proposed,  would  "give  no  contentment  to  the  people, 
who,  moreover,  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  theology."^  The 
excellent  Viglius  forgot,  however,  that  theology  had  been 
meddling  altogether  too  much  with  the  people  to  make  it 
possible  that  the  public  attention  should  be  entirely  averted 
from  the  subject.  Men  and  women  who  might  be  daily 
summoned  to  rack,  stake,  and  scaffold,  in  the  course  of  these 
ecclesiastical  arrangements,  and  whose  births,  deaths,  mar- 
riages, and  position  in  the  next  world,  were  now  to  be  for- 
mally decided  upon,  could  hardly  be  taxed  with  extreme  in- 
discretion, if  they  did  meddle  with  the  subject. 

In  the  dilemma  to  which  the  Duchess  was  reduced,  she 
again  bethought  herself  of  a  special  mission  to  Spain.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  (1564),  it  was  determined  that  Egmont 
should  be  the  envoy.  Montigny  excused  himself  on  account 
of  private  affairs;  Marquis  Berghen  *T)ecause  of  his  indispo- 
sition and  corpulence."*  There  was  a  stormy  debate  in  coun- 
cil after  Egmont  had  accepted  the  mission  and  immediately 
before  his  departure.  Viglius  had  been  ordered  to  prepare  the 
Count's  instructions.  Having  finished  the  rough  draught, 
he  laid  it  before  the  board.*  The  paper  was  conceived  in 
general  terms,  and  might  mean  an3rthing  or  nothing.  No 
criticism  upon  its  language  was,  however,  offered  until  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  Orange  to  vote  upon  the  document. 
Then,  however,  William  the  Silent,  opened  his  lips,  and  pour- 
ed forth  a  long  and  vehement  discourse,  such  as  he  rarely 
pronounced,  but  such  as  few  except  himself  could  utter. 
There  was  no  shuffling,  no  disguise,  no  timidity  in  his  lan- 
guage. He  took  the  ground  boldly  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  speaking  out.  The  object  of  sending  an  envoy  of  high 
rank  and  European  reputation  like  the  Count  of  Egmont, 

^  Groen  r.  Prinst,  ArohiTes,  etc.,  i.  321.  >  Papien  d'Etat,  tUI.  615. 
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bim  be  tmequivocaiiy  iniomied  tnat  tais  wnoie  machinery  of 
placards  and  BcaiTolds,  of  new  bishops  and  old  hangmen, 
of  decrees,  inquisitors,  and  informers,  muBt  once  and  forever 
be  abolished.  Their  day  was  over.  The  Netherlands  were 
free  provinces,  they  were  surrounded  by  free  countries,  they 
were  determined  to  vindicate  their  ancient  privileges.  More- 
over, his  Majesty  was  to  be  plainly  informed  of  the  frightful 
corruption  which  made  the  whole  judicial  and  administrative 
system  loathsome.  The  venaUty  which  notoriously  existed 
everywhere,  on  the  bench,  in  the  council  chamber,  in  all  pub- 
lic offices,  where  purity  was  most  essential,  was  denounced  by 
the  Prince  in  scathing  terms.  He  tore  the  mask  from  indi- 
vidual faces,  and  openly  charged  the  Chancellor  of  Brabaot 
Kngelbert  Maas,  with  knavery  and  corruption.  He  insisted 
that  the  King  should  be  informed  of  the  necessity  of  abolish- 
ing the  two  inferior  councils,  and  of  enlarging  the  council  of 
state  by  the  admission  of  ten  or  twelve  new  members  selected 
for  their  patriotism,  parity,  and  capacity.  Above  all,  it  was 
necessary  plainly  to  inform  his  Majesty  that  the  canons  of 
Trent,  spurned  by  the  whole  world,  even  by  the  Catholic 
princes  of  Germany,  could  never  he  enforced  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  make  the  att«mpt. 
He  proposed  and  insisted  that  the  Count  of  Egmont  should 
be  instructed  accordingly.  He  avowed  in  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  CathoHc  himself  and  intended  to  remain  in  the  Faitii, 
but  that  he  could  not  look  on  with  pleasure  when  priDoes 
strove  to  govern  the  souls  of  men,  and  to  take  away  thwr  lib- 
erty in  matters  of  conscience  and  rehgion.' 

Here  certainly  wae  no  daintiness  of  phraseology,  and  upon 
these  leading  points,  thus  slightly  indicated,  William  of 
Orange  poured  out  his  eloquence,  bearing  conviction  upon  the 
tide  of  his  rapid  inveotive.  His  apeedi  lasted  till  seven  ia  iixe 
evening,  when  the  Duchess  adjourned  the  meeting.  The 
council  broke  up,  the  Regent  went  to  supper,  but  the  effect  t>f 
the  discourse  upon  nearly  all  the  members  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Viglius  was  in  a  staie  of  oonatemaition,  perplexity, 
and  deepair.  He  felt  satisfied  that,  with  perfiaps  the  excep- 
tion of  Berlaymont,  all  who  had  listMied  or  should  afterwards 
liaten  to  lie  powerful  argumeirtB  of  Orange,  would  be  inenta- 
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bly  seduced  or  bewildered.  The  President  lay  awake,  tossing 
aoid  'tumbling  in  his  bed,  recalling  the  Prince's  oration,  point 
by  poinft,  and  endeavoring  1;o  answer  it  in  order.  K  was  im- 
portant, he  felt,  to  obliterate  the  impression  produced.  More- 
over, as  we  have  often  seen,  the  learned  Doctor  valued  himself 
upon  his  logic.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  in 
his  reply,  next  day,  his  eloquence  should  outeihine  that  of  his 
antagonist.  The  President  thus  passed  a  feverish  and  uncom- 
fortable night,  pronouncing  and  listening  to  imaginary 
harangues.  With  the  dawn  of  day  he  arose  and  proceeded  to 
dress  himself.  The  excitement  of  the  previous  evening  and 
the  subsequent  sleeplessness  of  his  night  had,  however,  been 
too  much  for  his  feeble  and  slightly  superannuated  frame. 
Before  he  had  finished  his  toilet,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  stretched 
him  senseless  upon  the  floor.  His  servants,  when  "they  soon 
afterwards  entered  tfie  apartment,  found  him  rigid,  and  to  all 
appearance  dead.^  After  a  few  days,  however,  he  recovered 
his  physical  senses  in  part,  but  his  reason  remained  for  a  lon- 
ger time  shattered,  and  was  never  perhaps  fully  restored  to 
its  original  vigor. 

This  event  made  it  necessary  that  his  place  in  the  council 
should  be  supplied.  Viglius  had  frequently  expressed  inten- 
tions of  retiring,  a  measure  to  which  he  could  yet  never  fully 
miake  up  his  mind.  His  place  was  now  temporarily  supplied 
by  his  friend  and  countryman,  Joaohim  Hopper,  like  himself 
a  Frisian  doctor  of  ancient  blood  and  extensive  acquirements, 
well  versed  in  philosophy  and  jurisprudence,  a  professor  of 
Louvain  and  a  member  of  the  Mechlin  council.  He  was  like- 
wise the  original  founder  and  projector  of  Dottay  University, 
4n  institution  which  at  Philip's  desire  he  had  successfully  or- 
ganized in  1556,  in  order  that  a  French  university  might  be 
furnished  for  Walloon  youths,  as  a  substitute  for  the  seduc- 
tive and  poisonous  Paris.  For  the  rest.  Hopper  was  a  mere 
man  of  routine.  He  was  often  employed  in  priv«te  aflfairo  by 
Philip,  without  being  entrusted  with  the  secret  at  the  bottom 
of  them.  His  mind  was  a  confused  one,  and  his  style  inex- 
pressibly involved  and  tedious.  *Toor  master  Hopper/'  said 
Granveile,  ^'did  not  write  the  best  French  in  the  world;  may 
the  Lord  forgive  him.  He  was  learned  in  letters,  but  knew 
very  little  of  great  affairs.'*  His  manners  were  as  cringing 
as  his  intellect  wofi  narrow.    He  never  opposed  the  Duchess, 


1  Vit.  Viglii,  41,  42. 


jnaoam,  ana  oe  aia  nis  oest  t»  D€  tnenas  witn  an  tne  world.' 
In  deference  to  the  arguments  of  Orange,  tihe  instructiona 
for  Egmont  were  accMdingly  coosideralily  modified  from  l^e 
origiDal  draughis  of  VigliuB.  Ab  drawn  up  by  the  new  Preei- 
dent,  <tiiej  contained  at  lea^t  a  few  hinte  to  <Ki8  Majesty  as  to 
tiie  proprierty  of  miiigating  the  edicts  and  extending  some 
mercy  to  bie  suffering  people.'  The  document  was,  hiowerer, 
not  very  satiGfactory  to  the  Prince,  nor  did  'he  perhaps  rely 
very  implicitly  upon  the  character  of  the  envoy. 

Egmont  set  forai  apon  his  jonmey  early  in  Jannairy  (1565). 
He  travelled  in  great  state.  He  was  eecortcd  as  ^r  as  0am- 
bray  by  Beveral  nobles  of  hia  acquaintance,  wlio  improved  tiie 
occasion  by  a  series  of  tremendous  banqueits  during  tie 
Connfs  aojoum,  which  was  protracted  till  the  end  of  January. 
The  most  noted  of  these  gentlemen  were  Hoogstraaten,  Bre- 
derode,  the  younger  Manefeld,  Culemburg,  and  Noirearmes. 
Before  they  parted  with  the  envoy,  they  drew  up  a  paper 
which  they  signed  with  their  blood,  and  afterwards  pla(^  in 
the  hands  of  his  Oonnteas.  In  this  document  they  promised, 
on  account  of  their  "inexpressible  and  very  singular  affection" 
for  Egmont,  that  if,  during  his  mission  to  Spain,  any  evil 
should  befall  him,  they  would, on  their  faith  as  gentlemen  and 
cavaliers  of  honor,  take  vengeance,  therefore,  upon  the  Car- 
dinal Qranvelle,  or  upon  all  who  ^ould  be  tbe  instigotoiB 
thereof.' 

Wherever  Brederode  was,  thwe,  it  was  possible,  would  be 
mncji  severe  carousing.  Before  tJie  conclusion,  accordingly, 
of  the  visit  to  Oambray,  tiat  ancient  city  rang  wi*h  the 
scandal  created  by  a  most  uproarious  scene.  A  banquet  was 
given  to  Egmont  and  his  friends  in  the  citadel.  Brederode, 
hie  cousin  Lumey,  and  th«  other  nobles  from  Brussels,  were 
all  preeent.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  a  man  very  odious 
.  to  "the  liberal  party  in  the  provinces,  was  aleo  bidden  to  tiie 

>  Tit.  Vlgli),  42.  liBTBDib.  Kedorl.  Hu.  en  Vrouwan,  It.  105-L11.  Oroen  r. 
PrfBtt..  AnhlTM,  T.  STS.    Dom  I'STwqae.  i.  ei.  >  Ibid. 

*Oni«D  T.  P.,  AroblTH,  etc,  <.  tt&,  from  Arnold!,  Hiit.  Dtnkirlin],  p,  2SI. 
It  li  ramkrkftbls  tbM  Atttr  tfae  retani  of  tfae  Count  from  Spmin.  HaogfitruteD 
t«MlT«d  thl>  ilnKul&r  bond  from  tb«  Countflii,  mnd  give  it  to  Mintfeld,  tn  ht 
barnad  in  bis  preimiici.  Muiifcld  boweTer,  ndTined  keeping  it.  on  ncaonnt  of 
NolrokiTaet.  wtaoaa  lisnatiire  wu  altaohsd  (o  tha  doenment,  and  wfaom  ha  kne« 
10  faiiB  and  daoeitful  »  man  that  it  might  ha  wall  to  bm-    ■ 


reproach  bim  theranith. — Ibid.  It  nil!  b«  aeen  id 
Moaal  that  Noiro»rmai  mors  tbftn  juatilled  the  opinion  of  Haoafald,  bnt  that 
inbeaqDant  skrear  of  Manefeld  falmaelf  did  not  entitia  him  to  raproMh  anj 
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feafit.  During  the  dinner^  this  prelate^  altihough  treated  with 
marked  respect  by  Egniont,  was  the  abject  of  much  bairter 
and  coarse  pleasantry  by  the  ruder  portion  of  the  gueets. 
Esipecitdly  these  oonvivial  gentlemen  took  infinite  paisB  to 
overload  him  with  challenges  to  huge  bumpere  of  wine;  it 
being  thought  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to  place  the  Arch- 
bishop under  the  table.  This  pleasantry  waa  alternated  with 
much  rude  sarcasm  concerning  the  new  bishoprics.  The  con- 
versation then  fell  upon  other  topics,  among  orhere,  natu- 
rally upon  the  mission  of  Count  Egmont.  Brederode  observed 
that  it  was  a  very  hazardous  matter  to  allow  90  eminent  a 
personage  to  leave  the  land  at  such  a  critical  period.  Should 
anything  happen  to  the  Count,  the  Netherlands  would  sustain 
an  immense  loss.  The  Arohbishop,  irrita'ted  by  the  previous 
convereation,  ironically  requested  the  speaker  to  be  com- 
forted, 'T)eoause,"  said  he,  "it  will  always  be  easy  to  find  a  new 
Egmont."  Upon  this,  Brederode,  beside  himself  with  rage, 
cried  out  vehemently,  "Are  we  to  tolerate  such  language  from 
thifl  priest?"  Culemburg,  too,  turning  upon  the  oflEender, 
observed,  "Your  observation  would  be  much  more  applicable 
to  your  own  case.  If  you  were  to  die,  Hwould  be  easy  to  find 
five  hundred  of  your  merit,  to  replace  you  in  the  see  of  Cam- 
bray."  The  conversation  was,  to  say  the  least,  becoming 
personal.  The  Bishop,  desirous  of  terminating  this  keen 
encounter  of  wits,  lifted  a  goblet  full  of  wine  and  challenged 
Brederode  to  drink.  That  gentleman  declined  the  invitation. 
After  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  the  cup  circulated  more 
freely  than  ever.  The  revelry  became  fast  and  furious.  One 
of  the  younger  gentlemen  who  was  seated  near  the  Bishop 
snatched  the  bonnet  of  that  dignitary  from  his  bead  and 
placed  it  upon  his  own.  He  then  drained  a  bumper  to  his 
health,  and  passed  the  goblet  and  the  cap  to  'his  next  nedgh- 
bor.  Both  circulated  till  they  reached  the  Viscount  of  Ghent, 
who  arose  from  his  seat  and  respectfully  restored  the  cap  to 
its  owner.  Brederode  then  took  a  large  "cup  of  silver  and 
gold,"  filled  it  to  the  brim,  and  drained  it  to  the  confusion  of 
Cardinal  Oranvelle;  stigmatizing  thai  departed  minister,  as 
he  finished,  by  an  epithet  of  more  vigor  than  decency.  He 
then  called  upon  all  the  company  to  pledge  him  to  the  same 
toast,  and  denounced  as  cardinalists  all  those  who  should 
refuse.  The  Arohbishop,  not  having  digested  the  affronts 
which  had  been  put  upon  him  already,  imprudently  ventured 
himself  once  more  into  iSie  confusion,  and  tried  to  appeal 
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to  tli<e  reo0Oti  of  <the  compaaiy.  He  might  as  well  'have  ad- 
dreaeed  tiie  crew  of  Comus.  He  gained  nothing  but  addi- 
tional insult.  Bredeirode  advanced  upon  him  with  threaten- 
ing gestures.  Egmonft  implored  the  prelaite  to  retire^  or  at 
leflfit  not  to  take  notice  of  a  nobleman  so  obviously  beyond  the 
control  of  his  reason.  The  Bishop,  however,  insisted — ^min- 
gling reproof,  menace,  and  somewhat;  imperious  demands — 
that  the  indecent  Saturnalia  should  cease.  It  would  have 
been  wiser  for  him  to  retire.  Count  Hoogstraaten,  a  young 
main  and  small  of  stature,  seized  the  gilt  laver,  in  which 
the  company  had  dipped  their  fingers  before  seating  them- 
selvee  at  table:  "Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  little  man,"  said 
Egmont,  soothingly,  doing  his  best  to  restrain  the  tumult. 
"Little  man,  indeeid,"  responded  the  Count,  wnafchfuUy;  "I 
would  have  you  to  know  that  never  did  little  man  spring 
from  my  race."  With  those  words  he  hurled  ttie  basin,  water, 
and  all,  at  the  heed  of  the  Archbishop.  Hoogstraaten  had  no 
doubt  manifeeted  his  bravery  before  that  day;  he  was  to  dis- 
play, on  future  occasions,  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  heDo- 
ism;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  chivalry  of  the  noble 
house  of  Lalaing  was  not  illustrated  by  this  attack  upon  a 
priest.  The  Bishop  was  sprinkled  by  the  water,  but  not 
struck  by  the  vessel.  Young  Mansfeld,  aehamed  of  the  out- 
rage, stepped  forward  to  apologize  for  the  conduct  of  his  com- 
panions and  to  soothe  the  insulted  prelate.  That  personage, 
however,  exasperated,  very  naturally,  to  the  highest  point, 
puahed  'him  rudely  away,  crying,  "Begone,  begone!  who  is 
this  boy  that  is  preaching  to  me?"  Whereupon,  Mansfeld, 
much  irritated,  lifted  his  hand  towards  the  ecclesiastic,  and 
snapped  his  fingers  contemptuously  in  his  face.  Some  even 
said  that  he  pulled  the  archiepiscopal  nose,  olihers  that  he 
threatened  his  life  with  a  drawn  dagger.  Nothing  could  well 
have  been  nwre  indecent  or  more  cowardly  than  the  conduct 
of  these  nobles  upon  this  occasion.  Their  intoxication,  to- 
gether with  the  character  of  the  victim,  explained,  but  cer- 
tainly could  not  palliate  the  vulgarity  of  the  exhibition.  It 
was  natural  enough  that  men  like  Brederode  should  find 
spoort  in  this  remarkable  badgering  of  a  bifdiop,  but  we  see 
with  regret  the  part  played  by  Hoogstraaten  in  the  disgrace^ 
ful  scene. 

The  prelate,  at  last,  exclaiming  that  it  appeared  that  he  had 
been  invited  only  to  be  insulted,  left  the  apartment,  accom- 
pemied  by  Noircairmes  and  the  Viscount  ol  Ohent,  and  threat^ 
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ening  that  all  hia  friends  and  rekbtions  should  be  dharged  with 
hie  vengeance.  The  next  day  a  reconeiIie?tion  was  eflEeoted, 
88  well  as  such  an  arrangemeM  was  possible^  by  the  efforte  of 
Egmont,  who  dined  alone  with  the  prelaite.  In  the  eve'ning, 
HoogBtraaten,  Culemburg,  and  Brederode  called  upon  the 
Bishop^  with  whom  they  were  closeted  for  an  hour,  and  the 
party  separated  on  nominal  terms  of  friendsihip.^ 

This  scandalous  scene,  w'hicfh  had  been  eoiacted  mot  o>nly 
before  many  guesfts,  but  in  presemce  of  a  host  of  servants, 
made  necessarily  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  country. 
There  could  hardly  be  much  difference  of  opinion  among  re- 
spectable people  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  noblemen  who  had 
Ihus  disgraced  themselves.  Even  Brederode  himself,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  retained,  as  was  natural,  but  a  confused  im- 
pression of  the  transaction,  seemed  in  the  days  which  suc- 
ceeded the  celebrated  banquet,  to  be  in  doubt  whether  he  and 
his  friends  had  merited  any  great  amount  of  applause.  He 
was,  however,  somewhat  self-contradictory,  although  always 
vehement  in  his  assertions  on  the  subject.  At  one  time  he 
maintained — ^after  dinner,  of  course — ^that  he  would  have 
killed  the  Archbishop  if  they  had  not  been  forcibly  separated; 
at  other  moments  he  denounced  as  liars^  all  persons  who 
should  insinuate  thait  he  had  committed  or  contemplated  any 
injury  to  that  prelate;  offering  freely  to  fight  any  man  who 
disputed  either  of  his  two  positions.* 

The  whole  scene  was  dramatized  and  represented  in  mas- 
querade at  a  wedding  festival  given  by  Councillor  d'Asson- 
leville,  on  the  marriage  of  Councillor  Hopper's  daughter,  one 
of  the  principal  parts  being  enacted  by  a  son  of  the  President- 
judge  of  Artois.*  It  may  be  supposed  that  if  such  eminent 
personages,  in  close  connexion  witfli  the  government,  took 
part  in  such  proceedings,  tiie  riot  must  have  been  considered 
of  a  very  pardonable  nature.  The  truth  was,  that  the  Bishop 
was  a  oardinalist,  and  therefore  entirely  out  of  favor  with  the 
administration.  He  was  also  a  man  of  treacherous,  sangui- 
nary character,  and  consequently  detested  by  fhe  people.  He 
had  done  his  best  to  destroy  heresy  in  Valenciennes  by  fire 
and  eword.     "I  will  say  one  thing,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to 


1  Pontns  Payen  MS.  Papiers  d'Etat,  viil.  681-088 ;  W.  Iff,  17.  Vander  Haer, 
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covM'ed,  find  bhe  whole  cookery  known,  we  hod  best  push 
forward  and  make  an  end  of  all  the  principal  lieretics, 
whetiier  ricih  or  poor,  without  regarding  whether  the  dty  will 
be  entirely  ruined  by  bug}i  a  course.  Such  an  opinion  I  should 
declare  openly  were  it  not  that  we  of  the  ecalesiastical  pro- 
fession are  accused  of  always  crying  out  for  blood.'"  Sucli 
wae  tihe  prelate's  theory.  His  practice  may  be  inferred  from 
a  specimen  of  hie  proceedings  which  occurred  at  a  little  ktw 
day.  A  citizen  of  Cambray,  haying  been  converted  to  tihe 
Luthenm  Confeesion,  went  to  the  ArehbiBhop,  and  requested 
permiesiou  to  move  out  of  tihe  country,  taking  'his  prepay 
with  him.  The  petitioner  thsving  made  hie  appearance  in  ihe 
forenooo,  was  requested  to  call  again  after  dinner,  to  receive 
his  answer.  The  burgher  did  so,  and  was  received,  not  by  the 
prelate,  but  by  tbe  executioner,  who  immediately  carried  tiie 
Lutheran  to  the  market-place,  and  cut  off  his  head.'  It  is 
Gufficienitly  evident  that  a  minister  of  Christ,  wiith  such  pro- 
peufiitiee,  could  not  excite  any  great  sympathy,  however  deep- 
ly affronted  he  might  have  been  at  a  drinking  party,  so  long 
ae  any  Christians  remained  in  liie  land. 

Egmont  departed  from  Cambray  upon  January  30th, 
his  friends  taking  a  most  affeotionate  farewell  of  him,  and 
Brederode  assuring  him,  with  a  thousand  oaths,  tha^  he  would 
forsake  God  for  his  service.*  His  rec^tion  at  Madrid  was 
most  brilliant.  When  he  made  hie  first  appearance  at  the 
palace,  Hiilip  rueiied  from  his  cabinet  into  the  grand  hall  of 
reception,  and  fell  upon  his  neck,  embracing  him  hesirtily 
before  the  Onnt  had  time  to  drop  upon  his  knee  and  kiss  the 
royal  hand.*  During  the  whole  period  of  his  visit  he  dined 
frequently  at  the  King's  private  table,  an  honor  raiely  ac- 
corded by  Philip,  and  was  feasted  and  flattered  by  all  the 
greet  dignitariea  of  the  court  as  never  a  subject  of  tfie  Span- 
ish crown  had  been  before.  'All  vied  with  each  other  in  heap- 
ing honors  upon  the  man  whom  the  Eng  was  de^ermdned  to 
honor.'  Philip  took  him  out  to  drive  daily  in  his  own  coach, 
sent  him  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  new  Escoriel,  which  he  was 
building  to  commemorate  the  hatUe  of  St.  Quentin,  and, 
although  it  was  still  winter,  insisted  upoo  t(howing  him  ihe 
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beauties  of  his  retreat  in  the  Segovian  forest.^  Oranvelle's 
counseh  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  ^^friend  of  smoke''  was 
so  easily  to  be  gained^  had  vioi  fallen  unheeded  in  *hJB  troyal 
pupil's  ears.  The  Count  wos  lodged  in  fhe  house  of  Buy 
Gk>mez^  who  soon  felt  himself  able,  according  to  previous  as- 
surances to  that  effect^  contained  in  a  prirate  letter  of  Armen- 
teros^  to  persuade  th«  envoy  to  any  course  which  Philip  might 
command.^  Flattery  without  stint  was  administered.  More 
solid  arguments  to  convince  the  Count  that  Philip  was  the 
moet  generous  and  clement  of  princes  were  also  employed 
with  great  effect.  The  royal  dues  upon  the  estate  of  Qaas- 
becque,  lately  purchased  by  Egmont,  were  remitted.*  A 
mortgage  upon  his  Seigneurie  of  Ninove^  was  discharged^  and 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  presented  to  him  in  aiddHion. 
Altogether,  the  gifts  which  ihe  ambassador  received  fiom  the 
royal  bounty  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  crowns.* 
Thus  feasted,  flattered,  and  laden  with  presents,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Count  more  than  justified  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  letter  of  Armenteros,  that  he  was  a  man 
easily  governed  by  those  who  had  credit  with  hiuL  Egmont 
hardly  broached  the  public  matters  which  had  brought  him  to 
Madrid.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  edicts,  Philip  certainly  did 
not  dissemble,  however  loudly  the  envoy  may  have  afterwards 
complained  at  Brussels.  In  truth,  Egmont,  intoxicated  by 
the  incense  offered  to  him  at  the  Spanish  court,  was  a  differ- 
enit  man  from  Egmont  in  the  Netherlands,  subject  to  the  calm 
but  piercing  glance  and  the  irresistible  control  of  Orange. 
Philip  gave  him  no  reaeon  to  suppose  Ihat  he  intended  any 
change  in  the  religious  system  of  the  provinces,  at  least  in 
any  sense  contemplated  by  the  liberal  party.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  council  of  doctors  and  ecclesiastics  was  summoned,*  at 
whose  deliberations  the  Count  was  invited  to  assist;  on  which 
occasion  the  King  excited  general  admiration  by  the  fervor 
of  his  piety  and  the  vehemence  of  his  ejaculations.  Falling 
upon  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
he  prayed  that  God  would  keep  him  perpetually  in  the  same 
mind,  and  protested  that  he  would  never  call  himself  ms^ter 
of  those  who  denied  the  Lord  God.*  Such  an  exhibition 
could  leave  but  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wit- 
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any  effort  to  obiain  any  relajution  of  those  r^gioue  edicts, 
which  he  had  himself  declared  worthy  of  approbation,  and  fit 
to  be  maintained.'  As  to  the  question  of  enlarging  the  state- 
council,  Kiilip  dismissed  the  subject  with  a  few  vague  obeer- 
T«tione,  which  Egmont,  not  very  zealous  oo  the  subject  at  the 
moment,  perhape  misunderstood.  The  punishment  of  her- 
etics by  some  new  method,  so  as  to  secure  the  pains  but  to 
take  away  the  glories  of  martyrdom,  was  also  sligihtly  dia- 
cusBed,  and  here  again  Egmout  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
mieconceiTe  the  roy^  meaning,  and  to  interpret  an  additional 
refinement  of  cruelty  into  an  ezpreesion  of  clemency.  On  liie 
uhole,  however,  fahere  was  not  much  negotiation  between  the 
monarch  and  the  ambassedoir.  When  the  Oount  spoke  of 
business,  the  Xing  would  speak  to  him  of  his  daughters,  and 
of  his  desire  to  see  them  provided  with  brilliant  marriages.* 
As  Egmont  had  eigiht  girls,  besides  two  sons,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  pleased  to  find  Philip  taking  bo  much  in- 
terest in  looking  out  'husbands  for  them.  The  King  spoke 
to  him,  as  hardly  could  be  avoided,  of  the  famous  fool's-cap 
livery.  The  Count  laughed  the  matter  off  as  a  jeet,  protest- 
ing that  it  was  a  mere  foolkli  freak,  originating  ait  tSie  wine- 
tahle,  and  asseverating,  with  wamnih,  thait  nothing  disre- 
spectful or  disloyal  to  his  Majesty  had  been  cont«m[riaited 
upon  that  or  upon  any  oth^  occasi<ni.  Had  a  single  gentle- 
man ottered  an  undutiful  word  against  the  King,  Egmont 
vowed  he  would  have  stabbed  him  trough  and  through  upon 
the  spot,  had  he  been  his  own  brother.*  These  warm  proteet- 
ations  were  answered  by  a  gentle  reprimamd  as  to  the  past  by 
Philip,  and  with  a  firm  caution  as  to  the  future.  "Let  it  be 
discontinued  raitirely.  Count,"  said  the  King,  as  the  two  were 
driving  together  in  the  royal  carriage.*  Egmont  expressed 
himself  in  haodsome  terms  concerning  the  Cardinal,*  in  re- 
turn for  the  wholesale  approbation  quoted  to  him  in  regard 
to  hie  own  character,  from  the  private  letters  of  that  sagacious 
pffisonage  to  his  Majesty.  Certainly,  after  all  this,  the  Count 
might  suppose  the  aifair  of  the  livery  forgotten.  Thus  amica- 
bly pasBcd  ths  hours  of  that  mission,  ^e  preliminaries  for 
which  had  called  forth  so  much  eloqnence  frtym  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  so  nearly  carried  off  with  apoplexy  the  Present 

'  P»plen  d'Eut,  ix.  917. 

'  Stradft,  It.  ISS.  *  "  Conde,  e 

*  Pftplar*  d'EUt,  Ix.  6M. 
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Viglixw.  On  hk  depaorture  Egmont  received  a  letter  of  in- 
structions from  Philip  a^  to  the  report  which  he  was  to  make 
upon  his  arrival  in  Brueeels^  to  the  Duohess.  After  many 
things  personally  flattering  to  himself,  the  envoy  was  directed 
to  represent  the  King  as  overwhelmed  with  incredible  grief 
at  hearing  the  progress  made  by  the  lieretics,  but  as  immuta- 
bly determined  to  permit  nt>  change  of  religion  within  his 
dominions,  even  were  he  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  in  conse- 
quence. Tlie  King^  he  was  to  state,  requested  the  Duohess 
forthwith  to  assemble  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  council, 
at  which  certain  bi^ops,  theological  doctors,  and  very  ortho- 
dox lawyers,  were  to  assist,  in  which,  under  pretence  of  dis- 
cufising  the  Council  of  Trent  matter,  it  was  to  be  considered 
whether  there  could  not  be  some  "new  way  devised  for  ex- 
ecuting heretics;  not  indeed  one  by  which  any  deduction  should 
he  made  from  their  sufferings  (which  certainly  was  not  the 
royal  wi#h,  nor  likely  to  be  grateful  to  God  or  salutary  to  re- 
ligion), but  by  whicfh  all  hopes  of  glory — ^that  powerful  in- 
centive to  their  impiety — ^might  be  precluded."^  With  regard 
to  any  suggested  alterations  in  the  council  of  state,  or  in  the 
other  two  councils,  the  King  was  to  be  represented  as  unwill- 
ing to  form  any  decision  until  he  should  hear,  at  length,  from 
the  Duchess  Kegent  upon  the  subject. 

Certainly  here  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  plain  speaking 
upon  one  great  subject,  and  very  little  encouragement  with 
regard  to  the  other.  Yet  Egmont,  who  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving these  instructions  set  fortih  upon  his  return  to  the 
Netherlands,  manifested  nothing  but  satisfaction.  Philip 
preeented  to  him,  as  his  travelling  companion,  the  young 
Prince  Alexander  of  Parma,  then  about  to  make  a  visit  to  his 
mother  in  Brussels,  and  recommended  ttie  youth,  afterwards 
destined  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  Flemish  history,  to  his 
peculiar  oare.^  Egmont  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  from 
Valladolid,  in  which  he  indulged  in  ecstasies  concerning  the 
Escorial  and  the  wood  of  Segovia,  and  declared  iJiat  he  was 
returning  to  the  Netherlands  *Hhe  most  contented  man  in  the 
world."' 

He  reached  Brussels  at  the  end  of  April.  Upon  the  fifth  of 
May  he  appeared  before  the  council,  and  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  his  interview  with  the  King,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  royal  intentions  and  opinions.      These    were 

1  Rtrada,  !▼.  163,  sqq.    OorrespondAOoe  de  Philippe  IT.,  i.  347.    Hopper,  Reo. 
et  Mem.,  46.        >  Strada,  !▼.  15  j.  *  Correfpondanoe  de  Pliilippe  11.,  i.  349. 
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already  sufficiently  well  known.  Letters^  written  after  the 
envoy's  departure,  had  aiTived  before  him,  in  which,  while  in 
the  main  presenting  the  same  views  as  those  contained  in  the 
instdructions  to  Egmont,  Philip  had  expressed  his  decided  pro- 
hibition of  the  project  to  enlarge  the  state  council  and  to  sup- 
press the  authority  of  the  other  two/  Nevertheless,  the 
Count  made  his  report  according  to  the  brief  received  at  Mad- 
rid, and  assured  his  hearers  that  the  King  was  all  benignity, 
having  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal welfare  of  the  provinces.  The  siege  of  Alalta,  he  stated, 
would  prevent  the  royal  visit  to  the  Netherlands  for  the 
moment,  but  it  was  deferred  only  for  a  brief  period.  To 
remedy  the  deficiency  in  the  provincial  exchequer,  large  re- 
mittances would  be  made  immediately  from  Spain.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  religious  question, 
a  convocation  of  nine  learned  and  saintly  personages  was 
recommended,  who  should  devise  some  new  scheme  by  which 
the  objections  to  the  present  system  of  chaetising  heretics 
might  be  obviated.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  so  meagre  a  result  to  the 
mission  of  Egmont  was  not  likely  to  inspire  the  hearts  of 
Orange  and  his  adherents  with  much  confidence.  No  imme- 
diate explosion  of  resentment,  however,  occurred.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  for  a  few  days  was  peaceful.  Egmont  manifested 
much  contentment  with  the  reception  which  he  met  with  in 
Spain,  and  described  the  King's  friendly  dispositions  towards 
the  leading  nobles  in  lively  colors.  He  went  to  his  govern- 
ment immediately  after  his  return,  assembled  the  s&tes  of 
Artois,  in  the  city  of  Arras,  and  delivered  the  letters  sent  to 
that  body  by  the  King.  He  made  a  speech  on  this  occasion,* 
informing  the  estates  that  his  Majesty  had  given  orders  that 
the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  were  to  be  enforced  to  the  letter; 
adding  that  he  hiid  told  the  King,  freely,  his  own  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  in  order  to  dissuade  him  from  that  which 
others  were  warmly  urging.  He  described  Philip  as  the  most 
liberal  a»nd  debonair  of  princes;  his  council  in  Spain  as  cruel 
and  sanguinary.  Time  was  to  show  whether  the  epithets  thus 
applied  to  the  advisers  were  not  more  applicable  to  the 
monarch  than  the  eulogies  thus  laviAed  by  the  blind  and  pre- 
destined victim.  It  will  also  be  perceived  that  this  language, 
used  before  the  estates  of  Artois,  varied  materially  from  his 

1  Strada,  iv.  1 54.  >  Hopper,  Beo.  et  Mem.  44-47.    Hoofd,  ii.  60-52, 
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observation  to  the  Dowager  Ducheee  of  Aersdiot,  deofounoing 
as  enemies  the  men  who  accused  him  of  having  requested  a 
moderation  of  the  edicts.  In  truth,  this  most  yaoiUating, 
confused,  and  unfortunate  of  men  perhaps  scarcely  compre- 
hended the  purport  of  his  recent  negotiations  in  Spain,  nor 
perceived  the  drift  of  his  daily  remarks  at  home.  He  was, 
however,  somewhat  vainglorious  immediately  after  his  return, 
and  excessively  attentive  to  business.  "He  talks  like  a  King,^' 
said  Morillon,  spitefully,  "negotiates  night  and  day,  and 
makes  all  bow  before  him.''^  His  house  was  more  thronged 
with  petitioners,  courtiers,  and  men  of  affairs,  than  even  the 
palace  of  the  Duohess.  He  avowed  frequently  that  he  would 
devote  his  life  and  his  fortune  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
King's  commands,  and  declared  his  uncompromising  hos- 
tility to  all  who  should  venture  to  oppose  thai  loyal  deter- 
mination. 

It  was  but  a  very  short  time,  however,  before  a  total  change 
was  distinctly  perceptible  in  his  demeanor.  These  halcyon 
days  were  soon  fled.  The  amval  of  fresh  letters  from  Spain 
gave  a  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  royal  determination, 
if,  indeed,  any  doubt  could  be  rationally  entertained  before. 
The  most  stringent  instructions  to  keep  the  whole  machinery 
of  persecution  constantly  at  work  were  transmitted  to  the 
Duchess,  and  aroused  the  indignation  of  Orange  and  his  fol- 
lowers. They  avowed  that  they  could  no  longer  trust  the 
royal  word,  since,  so  soon  after  Egmont's  departure,  the  King 
had  written  despatches  so  much  at  variance  with  his  language, 
as  reported  by  the  envoy.  There  was  nothing,  they  said, 
clement  and  debonair  in  these  injunctions  upon  gentlemen  of 
their  position  and  sentiments  to  devote  their  time  to  the  en- 
couragement of  hangmen  and  inquisitors.  The  Duchess  was 
un.able  to  pacify  the  nobles.  Egmont  was  beside  himself  with 
rage.  With  his  usual  recklessness  and  wra*h,  he  expressed 
himself  at  more  than  one  session  of  the  state  council  in  most 
unmeasured  terms.  His  anger  had  been  more  inflamed  by 
information  which  he  had  received  from  the  second  son  of 
Berlaymont,  a  young  and  indiscreet  lad,  who  had  most  un- 
fortunately communicated  many  secrets  whidh  he  had  learned 
from  his  father,  but  w^hich  were  never  intended  for  Egmont's 


eaar.* 


Philip's  habitual  dissimulation  had  thus  produced  much 

1  Papien  d'EtAt,  is.  816. 
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unnecessary  perplexity.  It  was  hie  eufitom  to  carry  on  cor- 
respondence through  the  aid  of  various  secretaries^  and  it  was 
his  invariable  practice  to  deceive  them  all.  Those  who  were 
upon  the  most  confidential  terms  with  the  monarchy  were 
most  sure  to  be  duped  upon  all  important  occasions.  It  has 
been  seen  that  even  the  astute  Granvelle  could  not  escape  this 
common  lot  of  all  who  believed  their  breasts  the  depositoriea 
of  the  royal  secrets.  Upon  this  occasion^  Oonzalo  Perez  and 
Buy  Gomez  complained  bitterly  that  they  had  known  nothing 
of  the  letters  which  'had  recently  been  despatched  from  Valla- 
dolid^  while  Tisnacq  and  Courterville  had  been  ignorant  of 
the  communications  forwarded  by  the  hands  of  Egmont. 
They  avowed  that  the  King  created  infinite  trouble  by  thus 
treating  his  affairs  in  one  way  with  one  set  of  councillors  and 
in  an  opposite  sense  with  the  others^  thus  dissembling  with 
all,  and  added  that  Philip  was  now  much  as'tonis'hed  at  the 
dissatisfaction  created  in  the  provinces  by  the  discrepancy 
between  the  French  letters  brought  by  Egmont,  and  the 
Spanish  letters  since  despatdhed  to  the  Duchess.  As  this  was 
his  regular  manner  of  transacting  business,  not  only  for  the 
Netherlands,  h\xt  for  all  'his  dominions,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  such  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  might  well  be  ex- 
pected.^ 

After  all,  however,  notwithstanding  ttie  indignation  of  Eg- 
mont, it  must  be  confessed  that  he  had  been  an  easy  dupe. 
He  had  been  dazzled  by  royal  siiiiles,  intoxicated  by  court  in- 
cense, contaminated  by  yet  baser  bribes.  He  had  been  turned 
from  the  path  of  honor  and  the  companionship  of  the  wise 
and  noble  to  do  ihe  work  of  those  who  were  to  compass  his 
destruction.  The  Prince  of  Orange  reproached  him  to  his  #ace 
with  having  forgotten,  when  in  Spain,  to  represent  the  views 
of  his  associates  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  while 
he  had  well  remembered  his  own  private  objects,  and  accepted 
the  lavish  bounty  of  the  King.*    Egmont,  stung  to  the  heart 


1  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  S58. 

*  PapUra  d'Btat,  Iz.  345. — **  II  7  a  wU  parole  plcante  dn  P«*  d'Orange  oontre 
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pare  Bentivoglio,  ii.  24,  26. 
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hy  the  reproof^  from  one  whom  he  honored  and  who  wished 
him  well^  became  sad  and  sombre  for  a  long  time,  abstained 
from  the  court  and  from  society,  and  expresi^  frequently  the 
intention  of  retiring  to  his  estates.^  He  was,  however,  much 
governed  by  his  secretary,  the  Seigneur  de  Bakerzeel,^  a  man 
of  restless,  intriguing,  and  decekful  character,  who  at  this 
period  exercised  as  great  influence  over  the  Count  as  Armen- 
teros  continued  to  maintain  over  the  Duchess,  whose  unpopu- 
larity from  that  and  other  circumstances  was  daily  in- 
creasing.* 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  King,  the  canons  of 
Trent  had  been  published.  They  were  nominally  enforced  at 
Cambray,  but  a  fierce  opposition  was  made  by  the  clergy 
themselves  to  the  innovation  in  Mechlin,  Utrecht,  and  many 
other  places.  This  nmtter,  together  with  other  more  vitally 
important  questions,  came  before  the  assembly  of  bishops  and 
doctors,  which,  according  to  Philip^s  instructions,  had  been 
convoked  by  the  Duchess.  The  opinion  of  the  learned  the- 
ologians was,  on  the  whole,  that  the  views  of  the  Trent  Coun- 
cil, with  regard  to  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  morals  and 
popular  education,  was  sound.  There  was  some  discordancy 
between  the  clerical  and  lay  doctors  upon  other  points.  The 
seigniors,  lawyers,  and  deputies  from  the  estates  were  all  in 
favor  of  repealing  the  penalty  of  death  for  heretical  offences  of 
any  kind.  President  Viglius,  with  all  the  bishops  and  doctors 
of  divinity,  including  the  prelates  of  St.  Omer,  Namur  and 
Ypres,  and  four  theological  professors  from  Louvain,  stoutly 
maintained  the  contrary  opinion.*  The  President  especially, 
declared  himself  vehemently  in  favof  of  the  deatb  punish- 
ment, and  expressed  much  anger  against  those  who  were  in 
favor  of  its  abolition.*  The  Duchess,  upon  the  second  day  of 
the  assembly,  propounded  formally  the  question,  whether  any 
cbange  was  to  be  made  in  the  chastisement  of  heretics.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  Counts  Ham  and  Egmont,  had,  how- 
ever, declined  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  his  Majesty's  intention  that  state  councillors 
should  deliver  their  opinions  before  strangers,  but  that  per- 
sons from  outside  had  been  summoned  to  communicate  their 
advice  to  the  Council.*    The  seigniors  having  thus  washed 

1  Papien  d'Etot,  ix.  886. 
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their  handB  of  the  matter,  the  doctoni  came  to  a  oonclusion 
with  great  alacrity.  It  was  their  unanimoua  opinion  that  it 
comported  neither  with  the  aervice  of  God  nor  the  common 
weal,  to  make  any  change  in  the  punishment,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  extreme  youth;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
heretics  were  only  to  be  dealt  with  by  retaining  the  edicts  in 
their  rigor,  and  by  courageously  chastising  the  criminals.^ 
Alter  sitting  for  the  greater  part  of  six  days,  che  bishops  aud 
doctors  of  divinity  reduced  their  sentiments  to  writing,  and 
aiiixed  their  signatures  to  the  document.  Upon  the  great 
point  of  the  diange  suggested  in  the  penalties  of  heresy,  it 
was  declared  that  no  alteration  was  advisable  in  the  edicts, 
which  had  been  working  so  well  for  thirty-five  years.*  At  the 
same  time  i't  was  suggested  that  '%ome  persons,  in  respect  to 
their  age  and  quality,  might  be  executed  or  punis'hed  more  or 
less  rigorously  than  others;  some  by  death,  some  by  galley 
slavery,  some  by  perpetual  baniahment  and  entire  confiscation 
of  property/'  The  possibility  was  also  admitted,  of  mitiga- 
ting the  punishment  of  those  who,  without  being  heretics  or 
sectaries,  might  hring  themselves  within  the  provisions  of  the 
edicts,  "through  curiosity,  nonchalance,  or  otherwise.*'  Such 
offenders,  it  was  hinted,  might  be  "whipped  with  rods,  fined, 
banished,  or  subjected  to  similar  penalties  of  a  lighter 
nature."'  It  will  be  perceived  by  this  slight  sketch  of  the 
advice  thus  offered  to  the  Duchess — that  these  theologians 
were  disposed  very  carefully  to  strain  the  mercy,  which  they 
imagined  possible  in  some  cases,  but  which  was  to  drop  only 
upon  the  heads  of  the  just.  Heretics  were  still  to  be  dealt 
with,  00  far  as  the  bishops  and  presidents  could  affect  their 
doom,  wrth  unmitigated  rigor. 

When  the  assembly  was  over,  the  Duchess,  thus  put  in 
possession  of  the  recorded  wisdom  of  these  special  councillors, 
asked  her  constitutional  advisers  what  she  was  to  do  with  it. 
Orange,  Egmont,  Horn,  Mansfeld  replied,  however,  that  it 
was  not  their  affair,  and  that  their  opinion  had  not  been 
demanded  by  his  Majesty  in  the  premises.*  The  Duchess 
accordingly  transmitted  <to  Philip  the  conclusions  of  the  as- 
sembly, together  with  the  reasons  of  the  seigniors  for  refusing 
to  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  sentiments  of  Orange 
could  hardly  be  doubtful,  however,  nor  his  silence  fail  to  give 
offense  to  the  higher  powers.    He  contented  himself  for  the 

1  Hopp#r,  lUe.  et  Meau,  4S.  >  Hopper,  Reo.  et  Mom..  48,  49. 
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time  wiih  keeping  hk  eyes  and  ears  open  to  tlie  course  of 
events^  but  he  watched  well.  He  had  ^^little  leisure  for  aiians- 
ing  himself/^  as  Brederode  suggested.  That  free-spoken  in- 
dividual looked  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  theological  as- 
sembly with  profound  disgust.  ^TTour  letter,"  he  wrote  to 
Count  Louis,  ^^is  .full  of  those  blackguards  of  bishope  and 
presidents.  I  would  the  race  were  extinct,  like  tha^t  of  green 
dogs.  They  will  always  combat  with  the  arms  which  they 
have  ever  used,  remaining  to  the  end  avaricious,  brutal,  ob- 
stinate, ambitious,  et  cetera.    I  leave  you  to  supply  the  reat.*'^ 

Thus,  then,  it  was  settled  beyond  peradventure  that  there 
was  to  be  no  compromise  with  heresy.  The  King  had  willed 
it.  The  theologians  had  advised  it.  The  Duchess  had  pro- 
claimed it.  It  was  supposed  that  without  the  axe,  the  fire, 
and  the  rack,  the  Catholic  religion  would  be  extinguished, 
and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  Netherlands  would  em- 
brace the  Keformed  Faith.  This  was  the  distinct  declaration 
of  Viglius,  in  a  private  letter  to  Granvelle.  "Many  seek  to 
abolish  the  chastisement  of  heresy,*'  said  he;  "if  they  gain 
this  point,  actum  est  de  religione  Catholiea;  for  as  most  of  the 
people  are  ignorant  fools,  the  heretics  will  soon  be  the  great 
majority,  if  by  fear  of  punishment  they  are  not  kept  in  the 
true  path."* 

The  uneasiness,  the  terror,  the  wrath  of  the  people  seemed 
rapidly  culminating  to  a  crisis.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but 
the  edicts  and  the  inquisition.  Nothing  else  entered  into  the 
minds  of  men.  In  the  streets,  in  the  shops,  in  the  taverns, 
in  the  fields;  at  market,  at  church,  at  funerals,  at  weddings; 
in  the  noble's  castle,  at  the  former's  fireside,  in  the  mechanic's 
garret,  upon  the  merchant's  exchange,  there  was  but  one  per- 
petual subject  of  shuddering  conversation.  It  was  better, 
men  began  to  whisper  to  each  other,  to  die  at  once  than  to 
live  in  perpetual  slavery.  It  was  better  to  fall  with  arms  in 
hand  than  to  be  tortured  and  butchered  by  the  inquisition. 
Who  could  expect  to  contend  with  such  a  foe  in  the  dark? 

They  reproached  the  municipal  authorities  with  lending 
themselves  as  instruments  to  the  institution.  They  asked 
magistrates  and  sheriffs  how  far  they  would  go  in  their  de- 
fence before  Ood's  tribunal  for  the  slaughter  of  his  creatures, 
if  they  could  only  answer  the  diviner  arraignment  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  edict  of  1550.*    On  the  other  hand,  the  inquisitors 

X  Groen  t.  Prinit.,  ArohivM,  «to.  i.  38S.       >  Ibid.,  i.  870,  871.      *  Hoofd,  ii.  66. 
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were  clamorous  in  abuse  of  the  languor  and  the  cowardice 
of  the  secular  authorities.  They  wearied  the  ear  of  the 
Duchess  with  complaints  of  the  diflBculties  which  they  en- 
countered in  the  execution  of  their  functions — of  the  slight 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  various  officials  to  assist  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Notwithstanding  the  express 
command  of  his  Majesty  to  that  effect,  they  experienced,  they 
said,  a  constant  deficiency  of  that  cheerful  co-operation  which 
they  had  the  right  to  claim,  and  there  was  perpetual  discord 
in  consequence.  They  had  been  empowered  by  papal  and  by 
royal  decree  to  make  use  of  the  gaols,  the  constables,  the 
whole  penal  machinery  of  each  province;  yet  the  officers  of- 
ten refused  to  act,  and  had  even  dared  to  close  the  prisons. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  been  intended,  as  fully  appeared  by  the 
imperial  and  royal  instructions  to  the  inquisitors,  that  their 
action  through  the  medium  of  the  provincial  authorities 
should  be  unrestrained.  Not  satisfied  with  these  represen- 
tations to  the  Regent,  the  inquisitors  had  also  made  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  King.  Judocus  Tiletanus  and  Michael  de  Bay 
addressed  to  Philip  a  letter  from  Louvain.  They  represented 
to  him  that  they  were  the  only  two  left  of  the  five  inquisitors- 
general  appointed  by  the  Pope  for  all  the  Netherlands,  the 
other  three  having  been  recently  converted  into  bishops.  Daily 
complaints,  they  said,  were  reaching  them  of  the  prodigious 
advance  of  heresy,  but  their  own  office  was  becoming  so 
odious,so  calumniated,  and  exposed  to  so  much  resi8tance,that 
they  could  not  perform  its  duties  without  personal  danger. 
They  urgently  demanded  from  his  Majesty,  therefore,  addi- 
tional support  and  assistance.*  Thus  the  Duchess,  exposed 
at  once  to  the  rising  wrath  of  a  whole  people  and  to  the  shrill 
blasts  of  inquisitorial  anger,  was  tossed  to  and  fro,  as  upon  a 
stormy  sea.  The  commands  of  the  King,  too  explicit  to  be 
tampered  with,  were  obeyed.  The  theological  assembly  had 
met  and  given  advice.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  here  and 
there  enforced.  The  edicts  were  republished  and  the  in- 
quisitors encouraged.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with  Philip^s 
suggestion,  orders  were  now  given  that  the  heretics  should  be 
executed  at  midnight  in  their  dungeons,  by  binding  their 
heads  between  their  knees,  and  then  slowly  suffocating  them 
in  tubs  of  water.*    Secret  drowning  was  substituted  for  pub- 

1  Corrospondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  353. 

>  Meteren,  ii.  30^.    Brandt,  Reformatie,  i.  v.  278. — Compare  de  Thoa,  ▼.  zl. 
206;  Hopper,  Reo.  et  Mem.,  66,  67. 
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lie  burnings  in  order  that  the  heretic's  crown  of  vainglory, 
which  was  thought  to  console  him  in  his  agony,  might  never 
be  placed  upon  his  head. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Margaret  wrote  to  her  brother 
that  the  popular  frenzy  was  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
tense. The  people  were  crying  aloud,  she  said,  that  the 
Spanish  inquisition  had  been  established  among  them  by 
means  of  bishops  and  ecclesiastics.^  She  urged  Philip  to 
cause  the  instructions  for  the  inquisitors  to  be  revised.  Eg- 
mont,  she  said,  was  vehement  in  expressing  his  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  discrepancy  between  Philip's  language  to  him  by 
word  of  mouth  and  that  of  the  royal  despatches  on  the  re- 
ligious question.  The  other  seigniors  were  even  more  indig- 
nant. 

While  the  popular  commotion  in  the  Netherlands  was  thus 
fearfully  increasing,  another  circumstance  came  to  add  to  the 
prevailing  discontent.  The  celebrated  interview  between 
Catharine  de  Medici  and  her  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June,  at  Bayonne. 
The  darkest  suspicions  as  to  the  results  to  humanity  of  the 
plots  to  be  engendered  in  this  famous  conference  between  the 
representatives  of  France  and  Spain  were  universally  enter- 
tained. These  suspicions  were  most  reasonable,  but  they 
were  nevertheless  mistaken.  The  plan  for  a  concerted  action 
to  exterminate  the  heretics  in  both  kingdoms  had,  as  it  was 
perfectly  well  known,  been  formed  long  before  this  epoch. 
It  was  also  no  secret  that  the  Queen  Regent  of  France  had 
been  desirous  of  meeting  her  son-in-law  in  order  to  confer 
with  him  upon  important  matters,  face  to  face.  Philip,  how- 
ever, had  latterly  been  disinclined  for  the  personal  interview 
with  Catharine.'  As  his  wife  was  most  anxious  to  meet  her 
mother,  it  was  nevertheless  finally  arranged  that  Queen  Isa- 
bella should  make  the  journey;  but  he  excused  himself  on 
account  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  from  accompanying 
her  in  the  expedition.  The  Duke  of  Alva  was,  accordingly,  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  Queen  to  Bayonne.  Both  were  secretly 
instructed  by  Philip  to  leave  nothing  undone  in  the  ap- 
proaching interview  toward  obtaining  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  Catharine  de  Medici  in  a  general  and  formally-arranged 
scheme  for  the  simultaneous  extermination  of  all  heretics  in 

>  OoRMpondaiiM  d«  PUUppe  II.,  1.  860-364. 
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the  French  and  Spanish  dominions.  Alva's  conduct  in  this 
diplomaitic  commission  was  stealthy  in  the  extreme.  His  let- 
ters^ reveal  a  subtlety  of  contrivance  and  delicacy  of  handling 
such  as  the  world  has  not  generally  reckoned  among  his  char- 
acteristics. All  his  adroitness^  as  well  as  the  tact  of  Queen 
Isabella,  by  whose  ability  Alva  declared  himself  to  have  been 
astounded^  proved  quite  powerless  before  the  steady  fencing 
of  the  wily  Catharine.  The  Queen  Regent,  whose  skill  the 
Duke,  even  while  defeated,  acknowledged  to  his  master,  con- 
tinued firm  in  her  design  to  maintain  her  own  power  by  hold- 
ing the  balance  between  Guise  and  Montmorency,  between 
Leaguer  and  Huguenot.  So  long  as  her  enemies  could  be 
employed  in  exterminating  each  other,  she  was  willing  to  de- 
fer the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots.  The  great  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  to  sleep  for  seven  years  longer.  Alva 
was,  to  be  sure,  much  encouraged  at  first  by  the  language  ol 
the  French  princes  and  nobles  who  were  present  at  Bayonne. 
Monluc  protested  that  ^'they  might  saw  the  Queen  Dowager 
in  two  before  she  would  become  Huguenot.^'^  Montpensier 
exclaimed  that  *1ie  would  be  cut  in  pieces  for  Philip's  service 
— ^that  the  Spanish  monarch  was  the  only  hope  for  France,'' 
and,  embracing  Alva  with  fervor,  he  affirmed  that  ^^if  hia 
body  were  to  be  opened  at  that  moment,  the  name  of  Philip 
would  be  found  imprinted  upon  his  heart.'"  The  Duke,  hav- 
ing no  power  to  proceed  to  an  autopsy,  physical  or  moral,  of 
Montpensier's  interior,  was  left  somewhat  in  the  dark,  not- 
withstanding these  ejaculations.  His  first  conversation  with 
the  youthful  King,  however,  soon  dispelled  his  hopes*  He 
found  immediately,  in  his  own  words,  that  Charles  the  Ninth 
^Tiad  been  doctored."*  To  take  up  arms,  for  religious  rea- 
sons, against  his  own  subjects,  the  monarch  declared  to  be 
ruinous  and  improper.  It  was  obvious  to  Alva  that  the  royal 
pupil  had  learned  his  lesson  for  that  occasion.  It  was  a  pity 
for  humanity  that  the  wisdom  thus  hypocritically  taught  him 
could  not  have  sunk  into  his  heart.  The  Duke  did  his  best 
to  bring  forward  the  plans  and  wishes  of  his  royal  master,  but 
without  success.    The  Queen  Regent  proposed  a  league  of 

^Ihose  remarkable  letters  are  pablished  in  the  Papiers  d'iKat,  d»  Cani.  Qvaii- 
Tellei  iz.  S81-Sd0,  and  reveal  the  whole  truth  containing  t(i4/  fkmoni  oonferenee 
of  Bi^euMk 
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the  two  Kings  and  the  Emperor  against  the  Turk^  and  wished 
to  arrange  various  matrimonial  alliances  between  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  three  houses.  Alva  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  alliances  were  already  close  enough^  while^  on  the 
contrary,  a  secret  league  against  the  Protestants  would  make 
all  three  families  the  safer.  Catharine,  however,  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  her  position.  She  refused  even  to  admit  that 
the  Chancellor  de  THospital  was  a  Huguenot,  to  which  the 
Duke  replied  that  she  was  the  only  person  in  her  kingdom 
who  held  that  opinion.  She  expressed  an  intention  of  con- 
voking an  assembly  of  doctors,  and  Alva  ridicided  in  his  let- 
ters to  Philip  the  affectation  of  such  a  proceeding.  In  short, 
she  made  it  sufficiently  evident  that  the  hour  for  the  united 
action  of  the  French  and  Spanish  sovereigns  against  their 
subjects  had  not  struck,  so  that  the  famous  Bayonne  confer- 
ence was  terminated  without  a  result.  It  seemed  not  the  less 
certain,  however,  in  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  that  all 
the  particulars  of  a  regular  plot  had  been  definitely  arranged 
upon  this  occasion,  for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants, 
and  the  error  had  been  propagated  by  historians  of  great  cel- 
ebrity of  all  parties,  down  to  our  days.  The  secret  letters 
of  Alva,  however,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  facts. 

In  the  course  of  November,  fresh  letters  from  Philip  ar- 
rived in  the  Netherlands,  confirming  everything  which  he 
had  previously  written.  He  wrote  personally  to  the  inquisi- 
tors-general, TiletanuB  and  de  Bay,  encouraging  them,  com- 
mending them,  promising  them  his  support,  and  urging  them 
not  to  be  deterred  by  any  consideration  from  thoroughly  ful- 
filling their  duties.  He  wrote  Peter  Titebnann  a  letter,  in 
which  he  applauded  the  pains  taken  by  that  functionary  to 
remedy  the  ills  which  religion  was  suffering,  assured  him  of 
his  gratitude,  exhorted  him  to  continue  in  his  virtuous  course, 
and  avowed  his  determination  to  spare  neither  pains,  expense, 
nor  even  his  own  life,  to  sustain  the  Catholic  Faith.  To  the 
Duchess  he  wrote  at  great  length,  and  in  most  unequivocal 
language.  He  denied  that  what  he  had  written  from  Vallodo- 
lid  was  of  different  meaning  from  the  sense  of  the  despatches 
by  Egmont.  With  regard  to  certain  Anabaptist  prisoners, 
concerning  whose  fate  Margaret  had  requested  his  opinion,  he 
commanded  their  execution,  adding  that  such  was  his  will  in 
the  case  of  all,  whatever  their  quality,  who  could  be  caught. 
That  which  the  people  said  in  the  Netherlands  touching  the 
inquisition^  he  pronounced  extremely  distasteful  to  him. 
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That  institntion^  which  had  existed  under  his  predecesson^ 
he  declared  more  necessary  than  ever;  nor  would  he  suffer  it 
to  be  discredited.  He  desired  his  sister  to  put  no  faith  in 
idle  talky  as  to  the  inconveniences  likely  to  flow  from  the 
rigor  of  the  inquisition.  Much  greater  inconveniences  would 
be  the  result  if  the  inquisitors  did  not  proceed  with  their  la- 
borSy  and  the  Duchess  was  commanded  to  write  to  the  secular 
judges,  enjoining  upon  them  to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  path, 
but  to  afford  all  the  assistance  which  might  be  required.^ 

To  Egmont,  the  King  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  applauding 
much  that  was  contained  in  the  recent  decisions  of  the  as- 
sembly of  bishops  and  doctors  of  divinity,  and  commanding 
the  Count  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  royal  determina- 
tion. In  affairs  of  religion,  Philip  expressed  the  opinion  that 
dissimulation  and  weakness  were  entirely  out  of  place.* 

When  these  decisive  letters  came  before  the  state  council, 
the  consternation  was  extreme.  The  Duchess  had  counted, 
in  spite  of  her  inmost  convictions,  upon  less  peremptory  in- 
structions. The  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Count  of  Egmont, 
and  the  Admiral,  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
royal  policy.  There  was  a  violent  and  protracted  debate. 
The  excitement  spread  at  once  to  the  people.  Inflam- 
matory hand-bills  were  circulated.  Placards  were  posted 
every  night  upon  the  doors  of  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn, 
calling  upon  them  to  come  forth  boldly  as  champions  of 
the  people  and  of  liberty  in  religious  matters.*  Ban- 
quets were  held  daily  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  in 
which  the  more  ardent  and  youthful  of  their  order,  with 
brains  excited  by  wine  and  anger,  indulged  in  flaming  invec- 
tives against  the  government,  and  interchanged  vows  to  pro- 
tect each  other  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  provinces. 
Meanwhile  the  privy  council,  to  which  body  the  Duchess  had 
referred  the  recent  despatches  from  Madrid,  made  a  report 
upon  the  whole  subject  to  the  state  council,  during  the  month 
of  November,  sustaining  the  royal  views,  and  insisting  upon 
the  necessity  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  The  edicts  and 
inquisition  having  been  so  vigorously  insisted  upon  by  the 
King,  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  issue  new  proclamations 
throughout  the  country,  together  with  orders  to  bishops, 
councils,  governors,  and  judges,  that  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  enforce  them  to  the  full.* 

1  CoirespondMKM  da  Philippe  11.,  I.  869-378.  *  Ibid.,  i.  375. 
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This  report  came  before  the  state  council^  and  was  sus- 
tained by  some  of  its  members.  The  Prince  of  Orange  ex- 
pressed the  same  imeompromising  hostility  to  the  inquisition 
which  he  had  always  manifested,  but  observed  that  the  com- 
mands of  the  King  were  so  precise  and  absolute,  as  to  leave 
no  possibility  of  discussing  that  point.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  he  said,  but  to  obey,  but  he  washed  his  hands  of 
the  fatal  consequences  which  he  foresaw.^  There  was  no  lon- 
ger any  middle  course  between  obedience  and  rebellion.  This 
opinion,  the  soundness  of  which  could  scarcely  be  disputed, 
was  also  sustained  by  Egmont  and  Horn. 

Yiglius,  on  the  contrary,  nervous,  agitated,  appalled,  was 
now  disposed  to  temporize.  He  observed  that  U  the  seign- 
iors feared  such  evil  results,  it  would  be  better  to  prevent, 
rather  than  to  accelerate  the  danger  which  woidd  follow  the 
proposed  notification  to  the  governors  and  municipal  au- 
thorities throughout  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
quisition. To  make  haste,  was  neither  to  fulfil  the  intentions 
nor  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  King,  and  it  was  desirable 
'^to  avoid  emotion  and  scandal.^'  Upon  these  heads  the  Pres- 
ident made  a  very  long  speech,  avowing,  in  conclusion,  that 
if  his  Majesty  should  not  find  the  course  proposed  agreeable, 
he  was  ready  to  receive  all  the  indignation  upon  his  own 
head.' 

Certainly,  this  position  of  the  President  was  somewhat  in- 
consistent with  hu  previous  course.  He  had  been  most  vio- 
lent in  his  denunciations  of  all  who  should  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  the  great  edict  of  which  he  had  been  the  origi- 
nal draughtsman.  He  had  recently  been  ferocious  in  combat- 
ing the  opinion  of  those  civilians  in  the  assembly  of  doctors 
who  had  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  against 
heresy.  He  had  expressed  with  great  energy  his  private 
opinion  that  the  ancient  religion  would  perish  if  the  machin- 
ery of  persecution  were  taken  away;  yet  he  now  for  the  first 
time  seemed  to  hear  or  to  heed  the  outcry  of  a  whole  nation, 
and  to  tremble  at  the  sound.  Now  that  the  die  had  been 
cast,  in  accordance  with  the  counsels  of  his  whole  life, — ^now 
that  the  royal  commands,  often  enigmatical  and  hesitating, 
were  at  last  too  distinct  to  be  misconstrued,  and  too  peremp- 
tory to  be  tampered  with — ^the  President  imagined  the  nossi- 
bility  of  delay.    The  health  of  the  ancient  Frisian  haa  but 
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recently  permitted  him  to  reeuine  his  seat  at  the  council 
board.  His  presence  there  was  but  temporary^  for  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Madrid  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation^  accom- 
panied with  orders  to  discharge  the  dnties  of  President^  until 
the  arrival  of  his  successor^  Charles  de  Tisnacq.  Thus,  in  his 
own  language,  the  Duchess  was  still  obliged  to  rely  for  a  sea- 
son '^upon  her  ancient  Palinurus/^'  a  necessity  far  from  agree- 
able to  her,  for  she  had  lost  confidence  in  the  pilot.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  he  was  anxious  to  smooth  the  troubled 
waters  during  the  brief  period  in  which  he  was  still  to  be  ex- 
posed to  their  fury;  but  he  poured  out  the  oil  of  his  eloquence 
in  vain.  Nobody  sustained  his  propositions.  The  Duchess, 
although  terrified  at  the  probable  consequences,  felt  liie  im- 
possibility of  disobeying  the  deliberate  decree  of  her  brother. 
A  proclamation  was  accordingly  prepared,  by  which  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  edicts  and  the  inquisi- 
tion, should  be  published  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
provinces,  immediately,  and  once  in  six  months  forever  af- 
terwards.' The  deed  was  done,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
stooping  to  the  ear  of  his  next  neighbor,  as  they  sat  at  the 
council-board,  whispered  that  they  were  now  about  to  witness 
the  commencement  of  the  most  extraordinary  tragedy  which 
had  ever  been  enacted.^  The  prophecy  was  indeed  a  proof 
that  the  Prince  could  read  the  future,  but  the  sarcasm  of 
the  President,  that  the  remark  had  been  made  in  a  tone  of 
exultation,*  was  belied  by  every  action  of  the  prophet's  life. 

The  fiat  went  forth.  In  the  market-place  of  every  town 
and  village  of  the  Netherlands,  the  inquisition  was  again  for- 
mally proclaimed.  Every  doubt  which  had  hitherto  existed 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  government  was  swept  away.  No 
argument  was  thenceforward  to  be  permissible  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  edicts — as  to  the  compatibility  of  their  pro- 
visions with  the  privileges  of  the  land.  The  cry  of  a  people 
in  its  agony  ascended  to  heaven.  The  decree  was  answered 
with  a  howl  of  execration.  The  flames  of  popular  frenzy^ 
arose  lurid  and  threatening  above  the  house-tops  of  every 

town  and  village.    The  impending  conflict  could  no  longer 

-      -  -  ■        ■ 

^  Qroen  t.  VrintL,  Arohi^es,  eto.,  i.  442.    Vit.  VigUi,  46. 

s  Vit.  Viglii,  45.  >  Bor.  L  32,  83.    Meteren,  ii.  37. 

*  Viraros  nos  breri  egregias  tragoedias  iniUam." — ^Vit.  Viglii,  45. 
B  '*  QuMi  Inliu,  gloriAbaadiisqiie.">*IUil. 

*  "  D«ptti8  io«Ues  pabli6«8  par  lettres  de  S.  A.  anz  OTesqaet,  ooniaulx  et  bonnes 
Tillea,  o'est  obote  incrojable  qnelles  flammes  jeeta  le  fea,  d'aaparaymni  oaeh€ 
aouls  lea  oendrea,"  «€a.,  etc. — Hopper,  Reo.  et  Men.,  62, 
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be  mistaken.  The  awful  tragedy  wliieh  the  great  watchman 
in  the  land  had  so  long  unceasingly  predicted,  was  seen  sweep- 
ing solemnly  and  steadily  onward.  The  superstitious  eyes  of 
the  age  saw  supernatural  and  ominous  indications  in  the  sky. 
Contending  armies  trampled  the  clouds;  blood  dropped  from 
heaven;  the  exterminating  angel  rode  upon  the  wind. 

There  was  almost  a  cessation  of  the  ordinary  business  of 
mankind.  Conmierce  was  paralyzed.  Antwerp  shook  as  with 
an  earthquake.  A  chasm  seemed  to  open  in  which  her  pros- 
perity and  her  very  existence  were  to  be  forever  engulfed. 
The  foreign  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artisans  fled  from 
her  gates  as  if  the  plague  were  raging  within  them.  Thriv- 
ing cities  were  likely  soon  to  be  depopulated.  The  metropol- 
itan heart  of  the  whole  country  was  almost  motionless.^ 

Men  high  in  authority  sympathized  with  the  general  indig- 
nation. The  Marquis  Berghen,  the  younger  Mansfeld,  the 
Baron  Montigny,  openly  refused  to  entorce  the  edicts  within 
their  governments.  Men  of  eminence  inveighed  boldly  and 
bitterly  against  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  and  coimselled 
disobedience.  The  Netherlanders,  it  was  stoutly  maintained, 
were  not  such  senseless  brutes  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mutual 
relation  of  prince  and  people.  They  knew  that  the  obligation 
of  a  king  to  his  vassals  was  as  sacred  as  the  duties  of  the 
subjects  to  the  sovereign.* 

The  four  principal  cities  of  Brabant  first  came  forward  in 
formal  denunciation  of  the  outrage.  An  elaborate  and  con- 
clusive document  was  drawn  up  in  their  name,  and  presented 
to  the  Regent.*  It  set  forth  that  the  recent  proclamation 
violated  many  articles  in  the  "joyous  entry."  That  ancient 
constitution  had  circumscribed  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  jealousy  had  been  felt  in  old  times  as  much  by  the  sover- 
eign as  the  people.  No  ecclesiastical  tribunal  had  there- 
fore been  allowed,  excepting  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  whose  jurisdiction  was  expressly  confined  to  three  classes 
of  cases — those  growing  out  of  marriages,  testaments,  and 
mortmains. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  discuss  the  point  at  the  present 
day,  whether  the  directions  to  the  inquisitors  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  edicts  conflicted  with  the  "joyous  entrance." 

^  Hoofd,  ii.  68.    Bor,  i.  84,  <5.  *  Hopper,  62. 

*  Hopper,  63,  iqa.  Bor,  i.  85.  Meteren,  ii.  37.  Hoofd,  ii.  68,  69  Sapple- 
ment  k  1  Hiet.  dei  daerres  Civiles  da  PdreF.  Strada,  par  Foppens  (Amit.,  17Z9), 
Yol.  ii.  391,  292.    Letter  of  Margaret  of  Parma. 
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Ta  take  a  man  from  his  houee  and  bum  him^  after  a  brief  pre- 
liminary examination^  was  clearly  not  to  follow  the  letter 
and  spirif  of  the  Barbantine  habeas  corpus,  by  which  in- 
violability of  domicile  and  regular  trials  were  secured  and 
sworn  to  by  the  monarch;  yet  such  had  been  the  uniform 
practice  of  inquisitors  throughout  the  country.  The  petition 
of  the  four  cities  was  referred  by  the  Regent  to  the  council 
of  Brabant.  The  chancellor^  or  president  judge  of  that  tri- 
bunaly  was  notoriously  corrupt — ^a  creature  of  the  Spanish 
government.  His  efforts  to  sustain  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration were,  however,  vain.  The  Duchess  ordered  the  ar- 
chives of  the  province  to  be  searched  for  precedents,  and  the 
council  to  report  upon  the  petition.^  The  case  was  too  plain 
for  argument  or  dogmatism,  but  the  attempt  was  made  to 
take  refuge  in  obscurity.  The  answer  of  the  council  was 
hesitating  and  equivocal.'  The  Duchess  insisted  upon  a 
distinct  and  categorical  answer  to  the  four  cities.  Thus 
pressed,  the  council  of  Brabant  declared  roundly  that  no 
inquisition  of  any  kind  had  ever  existed  in  the  provinces.' 
It  was  impossible  that  any  other  answer  could  be  given, 
but  Viglius,  with  his  associates  in  the  privy  council,  were 
extremely  angry  at  the  conclusion.*  The  concession  was, 
however,  made,  notwithstanding  the  bad  example  which, 
according  to  some  persons,  the  victory  thus  obtained  by  so 
important  a  province  would  afford  to  the  people  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Brabant  was  declared  free  of  the  in- 
quisition.^ Meanwhile  the  pamphlets,  handbills,  pasquils, 
and  other  popular  productions  were  multiplied.  To  use  a 
Flemish  expression,  they  "snowed  in  the  streets.*^  They  were 
nailed  nightly  on  all  the  great  houses  in  Brussels.*  Patriots 
were  called  upon  to  strike,  speak,  redress.  Pimgent  lam- 
poons, impassioned  invectives,  and  earnest  remonstrances, 
were  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the  Duchess.  The  publications, 
as  they  appeared,  were  greedily  devoured  by  the  people.  "We 
are  willing,"  it  was  said,  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  King,  "to 
die  for  the  Gospel,  but  we  read  therein  ^Render  unto  Caesar 
that  which  is  Ca^ar's,  and  unto  Ood  that  which  is  God's.' 
We  thank  God  that  our  enemies  themselves  are  compelled  to 
bear  witness  to  our  piety  and  patience;  so  that  it  is  a  common 

1  8trad»,  r.  168.    Hoofd,  ii.  69.    Hopper,  vbi  ni^. 

*  Bor,  i.  39,  4<).    Hoofd.  Hopper,  ubl  rap. 

*  Hopper,  <M*    Bor.  Hoofi,  nm  fw>.  *  Hopper,  vhi  sap. 
ft  Hopper,  65.                                                  •Bor.  ii.  6S.    Hoofd,  ii.  70,  71. 
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saying — ^e  sweaxB  not^  he  is  a  Protestant;  he  is  neither  a 
fornicator  nor  a  drunkard;  he  is  of  the  new  sect.^  Yet,  not^ 
withstanding  these  testimonials  to  our  character,  no  manner 
of  punishment  has  been  forgotten  by  which  we  can  possibly  be 
chastised/'^  This  statement  of  the  morality  of  the  Puritans 
of  the  Netherlands  was  the  justification  of  martyrs — ^not  the 
self-gloiification  of  Pharisees.  The  fact  was  incontrovertible. 
Their  tenets  were  rigid,  but  their  lives  were  pure.  They  be- 
longed generally  to  the  middling  and  lower  classes.  They 
were  industrious  artisans,  who  desired  to  live  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  in  honor  of  their  King.  They  were  protected  by 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  high  position,  very  many  of  whom 
came  afterwards  warmly  to  espouse  the  creed  which  at  first 
they  had  only  generously  defended.  Their  whole  character 
and  position  resembled,  in  many  features,  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish Puritans,  who,  three-quarters  of  a  century  afterwards,  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  thence  departed  to  es- 
tablish the  American  Republic.  The  difference  was  that  the 
Netherlanders  were  exposed  to  a  longer  persecution  and  a  far 
more  intense  martyrdom. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  (1565)  which  was  closing  in 
such  universal  gloom,  the  contemporary  chronicles  are  en- 
livened with  a  fitful  gleam  of  sunshine.  The  light  enlivens 
only  the  more  elevated  regions  of  the  Flemish  world,  but  it  is 
pathetic  to  catch  a  ^impse  of  those  nobles,  many  of  whose 
lives  were  to  be  so  heroic,  and  whose  destinies  so  tragic,  as 
amid  the  shadows  projected  by  coming  evil  they  still  found 
time  for  the  chivalrous  festivals  of  their  land  and  epoch.  A 
splendid  tournament  was  held  at  the  Chateau  d'Antoing  to 
celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Baron  Montigny  with  the  daughter 
of  Prince  d'Espinoy.  Orange,  Horn,  and  Hoogstraaten  were 
the  challengers,  and  maintained  themselves  victoriously 
against  all  comers,  Egmont  and  other  distinguished  knights 
being  among  the  number.' 

Thus  brilliantly  and  gaily  moved  the  first  hours  of  that 
marriage  which  before  six  months  had  fled  was  to  be  so  darkly 
terminated.  The  doom  which  awaited  the  chivalrous  bride- 
groom in  the  dungeon  of  Simancas  was  ere  long  to  be  recorded 
in  one  of  the  foidest  chapters  of  Philip^s  tyranny. 

A  still  more  elaborate  nfarriage  festival,  of  which  the  hero 

1  Bor.  i.  43-50. 

'  Archives  et  Corretpon dance,  i.  421.    Pasq.  de  la  Barre  MS. 
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wBBy  at  a  later  day,  to  exercise  a  most  decisive  influence  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  land^  was  celebrated  at  Brussels  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Alexander, 
Prince  of  Parma,  had  accompanied  Egmont  on  his  return 
from  Spain  in  the  month  of  April.  The  Duchess  had  been 
delighted  with  the  appearance  of  her  son,  then  twenty  years 
of  age,  but  already  an  axjcomplished  cavaUer.  She  had  ex- 
pressed her  especial  pleafiure  in  finding  him  so  thoroughly  a 
Spaniard  ^^in  manner,  costume,  and  conversation,'^  that  it 
could  not  be  supposed  he  had  ever  visited  any  other  land,  or 
spoken  any  other  tongue  than  that  of  Spain.''^ 

The  nobles  of  the  Flemish  court  did  not  participate  in  the 
mother's  enthusiasm.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  he  was  a 
handsome  and  gallant  young  prince;  but  his  arrogance  was 
so  intolerable  as  to  disgust  even  those  most  disposed  to  pay 
homage  to  Margaret's  son.  He  kept  himself  mainly  in 
haughty  retirement,  dined  habitually  alone  in  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  scarcely  honored  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Netherlands  with  his  notice.*  Even  Egmont,  to  whose  care 
he  had  been  especially  recommended  by  Philip,  was  slighted. 
If,  occasionally,  he  honored  one  or  two  of  the  seigniors  with 
an  invitation  to  his  table,  he  sat  alone  in  solemn  state  at  the 
head  of  the  board,while  the  guests,  to  whom  he  scarcely  vouch- 
safed a  syllable,  were  placed  on  stools  without  backs,  below 
the  salt.'  Such  insolence,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  sufficiently 
galling  to  men  of  the  proud  character,  but  somewhat  recklees 
demeanor,  which  distinguished  the  Netherland  aristocracy. 
After  a  short  time  they  held  themselves  aloof,  thinking  it 
sufficient  to  endure  such  airs  from  Philip.  The  Duchess  at 
first  encouraged  the  young  Prince  in  his  haughtiness,  but 
soon  became  sad,  as  she  witnessed  its  effects.  It  was  the 
universal  opinion  that  the  young  Prince  was  a  mere  com- 
pound of  pride  and  emptiness.  'There  is  nothing  at  all  in 
the  man,''^  said  Chantonnay.  Certainly  the  expression  was 
not  a  fortunate  one.  Time  was  to  show  that  there  was  more 
in  the  man  than  in  all  the  governors  despatched  successively 
by  Philip  to  the  Netherlands;  but  the  proof  was  to  be  deferred 
to  a  later  epoch.  Meantime,  his  mother  was  occupied  and 
exceedingly  perplexed  with  his  approaching  nuptials.     He 

1  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  1.  354.  >  Papiera  d'Eiat,  iz.  224. 

*  Ibid. — "Au  baa  boult  de  la  table  sar  soabeaaz." 

^  Qroen  v.  Prinst.,  Arohire«,  etc.,  i.  394.— <<  Certes  jnsqnea  il  maintenant  nihU 
est  in  homine  je  ne  s^aj  que  ee  aera  avec  le  tempi." 
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had  been  aflSanced  early  in  the  year  to  the  Princess  Donna 
Maria  of  Portugal.  It  was  found  necessary^  therefore,  to  send 
a  fleet  of  several  vessels  to  Lisbon,  to  fetch  the  bride  to  the 
Netherlands/  the  wedding  being  appointed  to  take  place  in 
Brussels.  This  expense  alone  was  considerable,  and  the  prep- 
arations for  banquets,  jousts,  and  other  festivities,  were  like- 
wise undertaken  on  so  magnificent  a  scale  that  the  Duke,  her 
husband,  was  offended  at  Margaret^s  extravagance.'  The 
people,  by  whom  she  was  not  beloved,^  commented  bitterly 
on  the  prodigalities  which  they  were  witnessing  in  a  period  of 
dearth  and  trouble.^  Many  of  the  nobles  mocked  at  her  per- 
plexity. To  crown  the  whole,  the  young  Prince  was  so  oblig- 
ing Bs  to  express  the  hope^  in  his  mother's  hearing,  that  the 
bridal  fleet,  then  on  its  way  from  Portugal,  might  sink  with 
all  it  contained  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.° 

The  poor  Duchess  was  infinitely  chagrined  by  all  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  ^^insane  and  outrageous  expenses^'*  in 
which  the  nuptials  had  involved  her,  the  rebukes  of  her  hus- 
band, the  sneers  of  the  seigniors,  the  imdutiful  epigrams  of  her 
son,  the  ridicule  of  the  people,  affected  her  spirits  to  such  a 
degree,  harassed  as  she  was  with  grave  matters  of  state,  that 
she  kept  her  rooms  for  days  together,  weeping,  hour  after 
hour,  in  the  most  piteous  manner.  Her  distress  was  the  town 
talk;^  nevertheless,  the  fleet  arrived  in  the  autumn^  and 
brought  the  youthful  Maria  to  the  provinces.  This  young 
lady,  if  the  faithful  historiographer  of  the  Farnese  house  is  to 
be  credited,  was  the  paragon  of  princesses.^  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Prince  Edward,  and  granddaughter  of  John  the 
Third.  She  was  young  and  beautiful;  she  could  talk  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  besides  being  well  versed  in  philosophy, 
mathematics  and  theology.*  She  had  the  scriptures  at  her 
tongue^s  end,  both  the  old  dispensation  and  the  new,  and 
could  quote  from  the  fathers  with  the  promptness  of  a  bishop. 
She  was  so  strictly  orthodox  that,  on  being  compelled  by  stress 
of  weather  to  land  in  England,  she  declined  dl  commimica- 
tion  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  her  heresy.     She 

1  Papiers  d'Etot,  It.  218.  *  Ibid.,  885,  38«,  601. 

*  ArohivM  et  Correspondanoe,  i.  426.  ^  Ibid.,  iz.  601. 

^  Ibid.,  iz.  386. — "  Le  Jenne  homme  eciente  matre  diet  qa'il  Tevldroit  que  tout 
oe  que  vad  et  reiriendra  demeunst  an  fond  de  la  mer." 

*  ''  La  foUe  et  oultrageuie  depense  dee  nopoes,"  etc. — Papiert  d'Etat,  iz.  601. 
'  **  Que  I'on  sf  ait  k  parler  par  toute  la  Yilie  de  oeete  plorerie." — Ibid. 

s  Strada,  It.  157-162. 

*Ibld. — "Pn»dieabatiurqiie  una  ingenio  omnia  oomprehendre :  Latina  lingua 
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Was  80  eminently  chaste  that  she  could  neither  read  the  sonnets 
of  Petrarch,  nor  lean  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman.^  Her  deli- 
cacy upon  such  points  was,  indeed,  carried  to  such  excess,  that 
upon  one  occasion  when  the  ship  which  was  bringing  her  to 
the  Netherlands  was  discovered  to  be  burning,  she  rebuked  a 
rude  fellow  who  came  forward  to  save  her  life,  assuring  him 
that  there  was  less  contamination  in  the  touch  of  fire  than  in 
that  of  man.*  Fortunately,  the  flames  were  extinguished, 
and  the  Phoenix  of  Portugal  was  permitted  to  descend,  un- 
bumed,  upon  the  bleak  shores  of  Flanders. 

The  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  recent  tears  of  the 
Duchess,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Prince,  was  the  signal  for 
much  festivity  among  the  courtiers  of  Brussels.  It  was  also 
the  epoch  from  which  movements  of  a  secret  and  important 
character  were  to  be  dated.  The  chevaliers  of  the  Fleece  were 
assembled,  and  Viglius  pronounced  before  them  one  of  his 
most  classical  orations.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  say  concern- 
ing the  private  adventures  of  Saint  Andrew,  patron  of  the 
Order,  and  went  into  some  details  of  a  conversation  which 
that  venerated  personage  had  once  held  with  the  proconsul 
Aegeas.*  The  moral  which  he  deduced  from  his  narrative 
was  the  necessity  of  union  among  the  magnates  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Catholic  faith;  the  nobility  and  the  Church 
being  the  two  columns  upon  which  the  whole  soci&l  fabric 
reposed.*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  President  became  rather 
prosy  upon  the  occasion.  Perhaps  his  homily,  like  those  of 
the  fictitious  Archbishop  of  Granada,  began  to  smack  of  the 
apoplexy  from  which  he  had  so  recently  escaped.  Perhaps, 
the  meeting  being  one  of  hilarity,  the  younger  nobles  became 
restive  under  the  infliction  of  a  very  long  and  very  solemn 
harangue.  At  any  rate,  as  the  meeting  broke  up,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  jesting  on  the  subject.  De  Hammes,  com- 
monly called  "Toison  d'Or,"  councillor  and  king-at-arms  of 

expedite  ao  perbene  loqui :  Grsoas  litteras  prozime  callere :  philisophiam  non 
igDorare;  Matbematicoram  disoipliDas  apprime  nosio:    divina  utrivsqne  Teata- 
menti  oraonla  in  promptu  habere." 
This  princess,  in  her  teens,  might  already  ezolaim,  with  the  venerable  Fanatof: 

"  Hal^  nun  Philosophie 

Juristerei  und  Mediein 
Und  leider  aoh :  Theologie 
Dnroh  atndiit  mit  beiiMm  fiemttheo,"  <to. 
The  panegyrists  of  royal  bouses  in  tbe  lizteenth  eentsiy  were  not  aeeitomed 
to  do  their  work  by  halves.  ^  Ibid. 

'  " Tu  yero,  inquit,  manum  aotutum  abstine:  qna«i  aon  miau  ah  biHofl, 

quam  i  Aaiamaniin  taeta  timerat  slbi/'  elo.^IUd.      »  Vit.  VigMi,  44.      *  Cbtd. 
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the  Order,  said  that  the  President  had  been  seeing  visions  and 
talking  with  Saint  Andrew  in  a  dream.  Marquis  Berghen 
asked  for  the  source  whence  he  had  derived  such  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  ideas  of  the  Saint.  The  President  took 
these  remarks  rather  testily,  and,  from  trifling,  the  company 
became  soon  earnestly  engaged  in  a  warm  discussion  of  the 
agitating  topics  of  the  day.  It  soon  became  evident  to  Viglius 
that  De  Hammes  and  others  of  his  comrades  had  been  dealing 
with  dangerous  things.  He  began  shrewdly  to  suspect  that 
the  popular  heresy  was  rapidly  extending  into  higher  regions; 
but  it  was  not  the  President  alone  who  discovered  how  widely 
the  contamination  was  spreading.  The  meeting,  the  acci- 
dental small  talk,  which  had  passed  so  swiftly  from  gaiety  to 
gravity,  the  rapid  exchange  of  ideas,  and  the  free-masonry  by 
which  intelligence  upon  forbidden  topics  had  been  mutually 
conveyed,  became  events  of  historical  importance.  Inter- 
views between  nobles,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  festivities 
produced  by  the  Montigny  and  Parma  marriages,  had  discov- 
ered that  they  entertained  a  secret  similarity  of  sentiment 
upon  vital  questions,  became  of  frequent  occurrence.^  The 
result  to  which  such  conferences  led  will  be  narrated  in  the 
following  chapter. 

Meantime,  upon  the  11th  of  November,  1565,  the  marriage 
of  Prince  Alexander  and  Donna  Maria  was  celebrated;  with 
great  solemnity,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  court  at  Brussels.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  wed- 
ding banquet  was  held  in  the  great  hall,  where,  ten  years  pre- 
viously, the  memorable  abdication  of  the  bridegroom's  impe- 
rial grandfather  had  taken  place.  As  upon  that  occasion,  the 
walls  were  hung  with  the  magnificent  tapestry  of  Gideon, 
while  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece,  with  all  the  other  grandees 
of  the  land,  were  assembled  to  grace  the  spectacle.^  The 
King  was  represented  by  his  envoy  in  England,  Don  Guzman 
de  Silva,  who  came  to  Brussels  for  the  occasion,  and  who  had 
been  selected  for  this  duty  because,  according  to  Armenteros, 
"he  was  endowed,  beside  his  prudence,  with  so  much  witty 
gracefulness  with  ladies  in  matters  of  pastime  and  entertain- 
ment."* Early  in  the  month  of  December,  a  famous  tourna- 
ment was  held  in  the  great  market  place  of  Brussels,  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  and  Count  Egmont  being 

1  Bor,  il.  63.    Hoofd,  ii,  70,  71.  *  De  la  Barre  M8.,  67. 

'  "  Tiene  tambien  graoia  j  donaire  oon  laa  damas  en  las  oosaa  de  paisatiempo 
J  eniretenimiento."— Ck>rretpondano«  de  PhUippa  II.,  i.  366, 366. 
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judges  of  the  jousts.  Count  Mansfeld  was  the  challenger,  as- 
sisted by  his  son  Charles,  celebrated  among  the  gentry  of  the 
land  for  his  dexterity  in  such  sports.  To  Count  Charles  was 
awarded  upon  this  occasion  the  silver  cup  from  the  lady  of 
the  lists.  Count  Bossu  received  the  prize  for  breaking  best 
his  lances;  the  Seigneur  de  Beauvoir  for  the  most  splendid 
entrance;  Count  Louis,  of  Nassau,  for  having  borne  himself 
most  gallantly  in  the  melee.  On  the  same  evening  the  nobles, 
together  with  the  bridal  pair,  were  entertained  at  a  splendid 
supper,  given  by  the  city  of  Brussels  in  the  magnificent  H6tel 
de  Ville.  On  this  occasion  the  prizes  gained  at  the  tourna- 
ment were  distributed,  amid  the  applause  and  hilarity  of  all 
the  revellers.^ 

Thus,  with  banquet,  tourney,  and  merry  marriage  bells, 
with  gaiety  gilding  the  surface  of  society,  while  a  deadly 
hatred  to  the  inquisition  was  eating  into  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  while  the  fires  of  civil  war  were  already  kindling, 
of  which  no  living  man  was  destined  to  witness  the  extinction, 
ended  the  year  1565. 

1  Be  la  Barre  MS. 
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Jm  nahmen  der  heyligen  vntzurteilten  Dreifaltigkeit,  Gottes  Vatera, 
Gottes  Sones  vnnd  Gottes  heyligen  Geistes  Amen.  Nach  der  Geburt 
vnaers  ainigen  He^landes  vnd  Seiigmachers  Jesu  Chriati.  Jm  funfftze- 
henhundert  vnd  ain  vnd  aechtzigsten  Jare,  der  virden  R5mer  tzinstzal, 
zu  latein  Jndiction  gnant.  Bey  Regirung  des  alter  durchlauchtigsten 
groamechtigsten  fursten  vn^  nerren  hem  Ferdinanden  erwelten  Rom- 
iBchen  KaiserB,  zcu  alien  zeiten  mehrern  dea  Reichs,  Jn  Grermanien  zu 
Vngem  Behem  Dalmacien  Croacien  vnd  Sclavonien  KOni^  vnd  Infant 
zu  Uispanien,  Ertzhertzog  czu  Osterreich  Hertzog  czu  Burgundt  zcu 
Steier  Remten  Krain  vnnd  Wirttenbergk  Graffen  czu  Tirol!  vnd  vnsers 
allerffnedigsten  Herren,  seiner  Kay.  Mt.  Regirung  der  ROmiachen,  31. 
vnd  der  andemn  jm  35.,  Sonntags  am  tage  Bartholomei  Apostoli,  welcher 
war  der  24.  monatatag  Auguati,  nach  beachehnem  Stadthchem  einzoug, 
vff  das  furstliche  beylager  zwuschen  den  durchlauchtigen  hochgebomen 
fursten  vnd  filrstin,  Hem  Wilhelmen  Printzen  czu  Vranien  Graff  en  zw 
Nasaau  Katzenelnbogen  Vianden  vnd  Titz  Hem  zu  Bradau  Gubemator 
in  Burgundie  Hollandt,  Selandt  vnd  Vtricht,  als  des  Breutigama,  vnd 
freulein  Anna,  Gebome  Herzogin  czu  Sachaen  vnd  Churfurst  Moritz 
hochloblicher  gedechtnua  einigen  tochter,  als  der  Braut.  Seint  zu 
Leiptzig  vfm  lUithaus  vffm  Obersten  Sal  in  einer  Erker  Stuben  zwtrschen 
vier  vnd  funff  horen  nach  IkHttag  in  meiner  offenbaren  Notarien,  vnd  zu 
ende  benanten  geczeugen  Kegenwart  erschienen  Die  obbemelten  zwee 
furatlichen  peraonen,  Ala  der  Breutigam  vnd  Braut,  vnd  doneben  die 
Durchlauchtigsten  Hochgebomen  Fursten  vnd  Furatin,  Her  Augustus 
Hertzog  czu  Sachsen,  des  heiligen  RO.  Reichs  Ertz  Marschalh  vnd  Chur- 
furst I^ndtgraff  jn  Duringen  Marggraff  czu  Meissen  vnd  Burgsraff  czu 
Magdeburgk  aampt  Frauen  Annen  gebomen  aus  koniglichem  Stam  czu 
Denmarken  Hertzogin  vnd  Churfurstin  zcu  Sachaen  vnd  Vnnd  hat  aldo 
Hochgedachter  Churfurst,  Hochgedachtem  printzen  als  dem  Breutigam 
diese  muentliche  anzceigung  thun  laaaen.  Sein  Furstliche  gnad  wurden 
sich  freuntlich  wissen  zu  erinnem,  Das  in  vorlauffener  Heuradtshand- 
lung  zwuachen  S.  F.  gl.  hocnermett  Fraillein  als  derselbigen  kunftigen 
ehegemahl  bey  dem  reinen  lautem  wort  Gottea,  auch  dem  brauch  der 
hocbwirdigen  Sacrament  Jnhalta  der  heiligen  Apoatoliachen  schrifft  vnd 
jn  sunderheit  wie  aolche  Christliche  lehr  m  der  Augapurgiachen  Confea- 
sion  vorfasaet,  [dorinne  auch  jre  f.  g.  ertzogen,  vnd  durch  vorleihung  des 
Almechti^en  bestendiglich  zuvorharren  gedenkt.l  ider  zceit  vnvorhindert 
sollen  bleiben  laaaen^  vnd  von  solcher  jrer  Cristlicnen  Relligion  der  Aug- 
spurgischen  Confeaaion,  weder  mit  gewalt  bedrauung  noch  beredung 
aofuren  oder  wendig  machen,  Jrer  F.  G.  auch  vorstatten  vnd  freuntlich 
nachlaaae  daa  aie  zu  jrer  aelbst  notdurfft  vnd  gelegenheit,  die  Bflcher 
dorinne  solche  Christliche  Relligion  der  Augspurgischen  Confession  vor- 
faaset  vngescheucht  leaen  zung  vnsera  Seiigmachers  des  Hem  Cristi  geb- 
rauchen  wollen,  daa  s.  f.  ff.  so  offte  solchs  jm  jare  begert  wlirde,  jre  F.  G. 
an  die  drtte  brengen  woTlen  laseen  do  sie  das  Sacrament  des  leibs  vnd 
V.  I.-27. 
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bluts  vnsers  Hem  Cristi  nach  deeselben  einsetziing,  vnd  also  vnder 
beider  gestallt  sicher  vnnd  one  gefahr  gebrauchen  vnd  entpfahen 
kdnne.  V  nnd  do  jre  F.  G.  mit  leibs  schwacheit  befiele,  oder  kindesndten 
were,  das  s.  f.,  g.  vff  denselben  fall,  einen  Evangelischen  predicanten  zu 
jren  F.  G.  wollen  forden  lassen,  der  jre  F.  G.  mit  Gotes  wort  trdstet  vnd 
das  heilig  Sacrament,  wie  obgemelt,  jn  jrem  zimer  reiche,  Auch  die 
kinder  so  s.  f.  gl..  mit  hochermeltem  Fraulein,  zceueen  wurden,  jn 
Bolcher  Lahr  der  Augspurgischen  Confession  treulich  soTlen  vnderwiesen 
werdenn  Alles  ferners  Jnnhalts  einer  Nottel  So.  s.  c.  f.  gl.  vnder  dem 
Dato  Dresden  den  virtzehenden  Aprilis  dieses  laufendenn  ein  vnnd 
sechtzigsten  jares  dem  Herren  printzen  zugeschickt.  Weil  aber  s.  f.  g., 
aus  etzTichen  vorgewantenn  vrsachenn  bedenken  gehapt^Solchsin  Schrin- 
ten  vorfassen  zcu  laasen,  unnd  es  entlich  dohin  vor^chen,  das  a.  f^  g; 
solchs  Alles  also  festiglich  zu  balden  Hochgedachtem  Chavfonten  czu 
Sachsen  vnd  als  des  Frattleins  nechst  bluts  vorwantem  Vettem  vnnd 
Vater  vor  der  vortrewuun^  vnd  beysetzung,  m  kegenweartikeit  des  Frau- 
leins  vnd  anderer  beiderseits  jrer  Chnr  vnnd  Furstlichen  gnaden  Redten 
vnd  dienere  feeusagen  solten.  Deme  allem  nach,  vnd  weil  es  durch  gnedi^e 
Schikunge  des  Almechtuffin  so  weit  khommen,  das  hochgemelt  Frattlem 
jtzunt  hochgedachtem  Printzen  offentlich  Ehelich  vortrauet  vnd  bey- 
gesetzt  sol  werden  als  stellet  Hochgedachter  Churfurst  in  keinen  zweiffel 
S.  F.  G.  werden  solche  zeusage  [nemlich  das  sie  das  Fraulein  von  der 
waren  Christlichen  Religion,  wie  dieselbige  in  der  Augspurgischen  Con- 
fession vorfasset  vnd  dorinne  jre  F.  G.  erzcogen  vnd  vnderwiesen 
wUrden,  wider  mit  bedrauunff  noch  berhedung,  abhalten,  sundem  bey 
derselbenn  vnvorhindert  bleiben,  auch  die  Dttcher  dorinnen  solche 
Cristliche  Relligion  vorfasset,  vngescheucht  zcu  lesen  vorstatten  des- 
gleichen  so  offte  es  jre  F.  G.  Degem  an  die  orte  bringen  wollen  lassen  do 
sie  das  hochwirdige  Sacrament^  nach  der  einsetzung  des  Seligmachers 
vnsers  Hem  Jesu  Christi,  entpfahen  moge,  vnd  do  sie  mit  leibs  schwac- 
heit befiele  J.  F.  G.  einen  Evangelischen  predicanten  vorschaffen  wollen, 
der  sie  mit  gotes  wort,  vndreichung  des  Sacraments,  nach  des  Hem 
Cristi  einsetzung  troste,  Das  auch  s.  f .  g.  die  kindere,  so  sie  nach  dem 
willen  des  almechtijgen  mit  dem  Freulein  erzeugen  werden  jn  solcher 
Christlichen  Relligion  der  Augspurgischen  Confession  treulich  wollen 
vnderweisen  iassen.]  jtzundt  allhier  jn  beisein  des  freuleins  vnd  der 
Churfurstin  Hoffmeisterin  Frauen  Soffien  von  Miltitz  witwen,  auch 
beiderseits  Redte,  als  nemlich  auf  des  Churfursten  teil  Hans  von  Ponika 
vff  Pomsen,  Her  Vlrich  Mordeisen  vff  Woltersdorff  der  Rechtenn  Doctor 
vnd  Ordinarius  zu  Leiptzigk,  und  vff  des  Hem  Printzen  seite  der  Wolge- 
bome  Her  Johann  Graff  zu  Nassaw  vnd  Heinrich  von  Wiltperg  Hoff- 
meister,  sein  churfurstlichen  Gnaden,  mit  hand  vnd  munde  zcu  thun 
vnbeschwert  sein  vnnd  demselbigen  auch  fttrstlich  vnd  treulich  nachs- 
etzen.  Solchs  gereicht  zu  forderst  dem  Almechtigen  Got  zu  Ehren  vnnd 
S.  F.  G.  thun  doran  derselbten  vortrantcam  hoch|[edachtem  Freulein 
Anna,  ein  freuntlich  angenhemes  gefallen.  Vnd  Sem  Churf  Ge.  weren 
es  hinwider  umb  S.  F.  G.  freuntlich  zubeschuldenn  gantz  geneigt  vnnd 
willigk.  ^  Vff  solch  beschehen  muntlich  vorhalten  hat  hochgedacter 
Printz  sich  mit  diesen  worten  vnd  antwort  vomehmen  lassen  vira  selbst 
mttntlich  also  ^redt  Gnediger  Churfttrst  Ich  kann  mich  des  schreibens 
das  mir  e.  g.  diesersachen  halben  vnder  obebemeltem  dato  g;etan  freunt- 
lich vnd  wol  erjnnem,  das  alle  die  punct  so  der  her  doctor  itzunt  erzelt 
dorinne  be^ffen.  vnd  thu  eur.  g.  hirmit  zcu  sagenn  das  ich  solchs  alles 
furstlich  wil  halden  vnd  dem  nach  khommen,  vnd  hat  solchs  hirauf  S. 
Ch.  G.  mit  hant  gebenden  treuen  bewilligt  vnd  zugesagt. 

Hirauff  s.  Ch.    g.    mich    Wolffen    Seideln    alsbalde 

SfdnUm       Amptswe^en  requiriren  lassen.  vnd  gnedig  gesonnen, 

^  rL      ##        das  ich  hirtlber  eins  oder   mehr  offene   Jnstmmenta 

rtOlMril*      vorfertisen  solle,  hirumb  ich  dan  die  edlen  emuesten 

vnd  hocngelartl  Hansen  von  ponika  vff  pomsen  vnd 

hem  Vlrichen  Mordeissen  vff  woltersdorf  der  Rechten  doctor  vnd  Or- 
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dinarien  zu  Leiptzig,  beide  hochermelts  Charftinten  peheimpte  Gamer- 
redte  zu  gezeugen  requirit  vnd  erbetten.  GeBchehenaem  dieae  ding  alle, 
Jm  Jar  Monat  tag  stunde  vnd  stelle  wie  oben  vormeldet.  Vnd  idi 
Wolff  Seidell  von  Sanct  Annaberge  Meisniscben  Bischtiims  Clericus  von 
beiden  gewalten  offenbar  Schreiber  erkunde  das  ich  bey  solchem  vort* 
ragen  vnd  dorauf  ervolgter  antwort  vnd  beachener  zusage,  zwuschenn 
obgemelten  chur  vnd  furstlichen  peraonen  selbst  personlicn  gewest  vnd 
solchs  also  geeehen  vnd  angehort  himmb  ich  dan  dis  offen  Jnstrument 
ziim  Zeugnus  der  warheit  vorfertiget  vnnd  mit  meiner  eisenen  hant 
geschribc^y  Auch  mit  vnderscbreibung  meines  names  vndziinnamens,vnd 
raeines  gewi^nlichen  Notariat^ichens  auctorisirt  vnd  becreftiget.  Zcu 
dem  allem  ich  in  Sunderheit  requirirt  wnrden. 

This  instrument — duly  stamped  and  authenticated— is  engrossed  upon 
a  large  sheet  of  parchment,  nearly  three  feet  square. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

COMPROMISE   AND   MODERATION. 

FranciB  Juniua — ^His  sermon  at  Culembur^  House — The  Compromise — 
Portraits  of  Sainte  Aldegonde.  of  Louis  Nassau,  of  "Toison  d'Or/' 
of  Charles  liansfeld — Sketch  oi  the  Compromise — Attitude  of  Orange 
— His  letter  to  the  Duchess — Signers  of  the  Compromise — Indis- 
cretion of  the  confederates— Espionage  over  Philip  by  Orange — Dis- 
satisfaction of  the  seigniors— C3onduct  of  Elgmont— Despair  of  the 
people — ^Emigration  to  England — Its  effects — ^The  Request — Meeting 
at  Breda  and  Hoogstraaten — Exaggerated  statementa  concerning  the 
Request  in  the  state  council — Hesitation  of  the  Duchess — Assembly 
of  notables — Debate  concerning  the  Request  and  the  Inouisition — 
Character  of  Brederode — Arrival  of  the  petitioners  in  Brussels — 
Presentation  of  the  Request — Emotion  of  Margaret — Speech  of 
Brederode— Sketch  of  the  Request — Memorable  sarcasm  of  Berlay- 
mont — Deliberation  in  the  state  council — ^Apoetille  to  the  Request- 
Answer  to  the  Apostille — Reply  of  the  I/uchess — Speech  of  D*£Is- 
2uerdes — Response  of  Margaret — ^Memorable  banquet  at  Culemburg 
[ouse — Name  of  ''the  beg^rs"  adopted — Orange.  Egmont,  and  Horn 
break  up  the  riotous  meeting — Costume  of  "the  beggars" — Brederode 
at  Antwerp — Horrible  execution  at  Oudenarde — bimilar  cruelties 
throughout  the  provinces— Project  of  "Moderation'' — Religious  views 
of  Orange — His  resignation  of  all  his  offices  not  accepted — The 
"Moderation''  characterized— Egmont  at  Arras— Debate  on  the 
"Moderation" — ^Vacillation  of  Egmont — Mission  of  Montigny  and 
Berghen  to  Spain — Instructions  to  the  envoys — Secret  correspond- 
ence of  Philip  with  the  Pope  concerning  the  Netherland  inquisition 
and  the  edicts — ^Field-preaching  in  the  provinces — Modet  at  Ghent — 
Other  preachers  characterizea— Elxcitement  at  Tournay — Peter  Ga- 
briel at  Haarlem — ^Field-preaching  near  Antwerp — Embarrassment  of 
the  Regent— Excitement  at  Antwerp— Pensionary  Wesenbeck  sent 
to  Brussels — Orange  at  Antwerp — His  patriotic  course — Misrepre- 
sentation of  the  I^chess— Intemperate  zeal  of  Dr.  Rythovius — Meet- 
ing at  St.  Trond — Conference  at  Duffel — Louis  of  Nassau  deputed  to 
the  Regent — ^Unsatisfactory  negotiations. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year  1566  was  the  famous  Compromise.  This  document,  by 
which  the  signers  pledged  themselves  to  oppose  the  inquisi- 
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tioD^  and  to  defend  each  otiier  against  all  consequences  of 
such  a  residtaoice^  was  probably  tlio  work  of  Philip  de  Mamix, 
Lord  of  Sainte  Aldegonde.  Much  obscurity^  however^  rests 
upon  the  origin  of  this  league.  Its  foundations  had  already 
been  laid  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year.  The  nup- 
tials of  Parma  with  the  Portuguese  princess  had  been  the 
cause  of  much  festivity,  not  only  in  Brussels,  but  at  Antwerp. 
The  great  commercial  metropolis  had  celebrated  the  occasion 
by  a  magniiiceoit  banquet.  There  had  been  triumphal  arcihee^ 
wreaths  of  flowers,  loyal  speeches,  generous  sentiments,  in  the 
usual  profusion.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  dinner-table  had 
been  a  magnificent  piece  of  confectionary,  setting  elaborately 
forth  the  mission  of  Count  Mansfeld  with  the  fleet  to  Portu- 
gal to  fetch  the  bride  from  her  home,  with  exquisitely  finished 
figures  in  sugar — portraits,  it  is  to  be  presumed — of  the  prin- 
cipal personages  as  they  appeared  during  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  the  histoiy.^  At  the  very  moment,  however,  of  these 
delectations,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Brussels  of  men  whose 
minds  were  occupied  w^ith  sterner  stuff  than  sugar-work.  On 
the  wedding-day  of  Paxma,  Framcis  Junius,  a  dissenting  min- 
ister then  residing  at  Antwerp,  was  invited  to  Brussels  to 
preach  a  sermon  in  the  house  of  Count  Culemburg,  on  the 
horse-market  (now  called  Little  Sablon),  before  a  small  as- 
sembly of  some  twenty  gentlemen.' 

This  Francis  Junius,  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  Bourges, 
was  the  pastor  of  the  secret  French  congregation  of  Hugue- 
nots at  Antwerp.  He  was  very  young,  having  arrived  from 
Geneva,  where  he  had  been  educated,  to  take  dhargc  of  the 
secret  church,  when  but  just  turned  of  twenty  years.'  He 
was,  however,  already  celebrated  for  his  learning,  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  courage.  Towards  the  end  of  1565,  it  had 
already  become  known  that  Junius  was  in  secret  understand- 
ing with  Louis  of  Nassau,  to  prepare  an  address  to  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  inquisition  and  edicts.  Orders 
were  given  for  his  arrest.  A  certain  painter  of  Brussels  affect- 
ed conversion  to  the  new  religion,  that  'he  might  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  congregation,  and  afterwards  earn  the  reward  of 
the  informer.  He  played  his  part  so  well  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  attend  many  meetings,  in  the  course  of  wihich  he 
sketched  the  portrait  of  the  preacher,  and  delivered  it  to  the 

1  Meteren,  li.  86. 

s  Brandt,  i.  289,  Bqq.    Ez  rita  F.  Janii  ab  ipso  oonBoripta.  f.  15,  apnd  Brandt. 

•Vit  Junli,  14,16, 1«. 
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Duchess  Regent,  togeiiher  with  minute  statements  as  to  his 
residence  and  daily  habits.  Nevertheless,  with  all  this  assist- 
ance, the  government  could  not  succeed  in  laying  hands  on 
him.  He  escaped  to  Breda,  and  continued  hie  labors  in  spite 
of  persecution.  The  man's  courage  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  he  preached  on  one  occasion  a  sermon,  advoca- 
ting the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  Church  with  his  usual  elo- 
quence, in  a  room  overlooking  the  market-place,  where,  at 
the  very  instant,  the  execution  by  fire  of  several  heretics  was 
taking  place,  while  the  light  from  the  flames  in  which  the 
brethren  of  their  Faith  were  burning,  was  flickering  through 
tfie  glass  windows  of  the  conventicle.*  Such  was  the  man 
who  preached  a  sermon  in  Culemburg  Palace  on  Parma's  wed- 
ding-day. The  nobles  who  listened  to  him  were  occupied  with 
grave  discourse  after  conclusion  of  the  religious  exercises. 
Junius  took  no  part  in  their  conversation,  but  in  his  presence 
it  was  resolved  that  a  league  again»t  the'ni>arbftrous  and  violent 
inquisition"  should  be  formed,  and  that  confederates  should 
mutually  bind  themselves  both  within  and  without  the  Neth- 
erlands to  this  great  purpose.*  Junius,  in  giving  this  explicit 
statement,  has  not  mentioned  the  names  of  the  nobles  be- 
fore whom  he  preached.  It  may  be  inferred  that  some  of 
them  were  the  more  ardent  and  ihe  more  respecte-ble  among 
the  somewhat  miscellaneous  band  by  whom  the  Compromise 
was  afterwards  signed. 

At  about  the  same  epoch,  Ijouis  of  Nassau-  Nicolas  de 
Hammes,  and  certain  otiker  gentlemen  met  at  the  baths  of 
Spa.  At  this  secret  assembly,  the  foundations  of  the  Com- 
promise were  definitely  laid.*  A  document  was  afterwards 
drawn  up,  which  was  circulated  for  signatures  in  the  early 
part  of  1566.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
memorable  paper  was  simultaneously  signed  and  sworn  to  at 
any  solemn  scene  like  that  of  the  declaration  of  American 
Independence,  or  like  some  of  the  subsequent  transactions  in 

1  Vit.  Jnnii,  f.  10,  apnd  Brandt,  290. 

*  Vit.  Junii,  p*  15,  apnd  Brandt,  389. 

'  Thifl  app«ar8  from  the  sentence  pronounced  against  de  Hammes  (Toistn  d'Or) 
1>7  the  Blood  Connoi!  on  the  17th  May,  1568.  "Charge  d'aroir  este  nng  des 
antheurs  de  la  seditiense  et  pemiciense  conjnration  et  ligne  des  oonfederei  (qnMIs 
appellent  Compromis)  et  dieelle  premidrement  aroir  jecte  les  fondemens  k  la 
fontaine  de  Spa,  ayeoq  le  Compte  Lojs  de  NasRan  et  anltres  et  aprds  enriron  le 
mois  de  Deoembre,  1565,  Tarreste  la  signe  et  jnre  en  eeste  r\Wh  de  Bmxelle  on 
sa  maison  et  IL  ieelle  attire  et  indniot  plosievrt  anltres." — Registre  des  Gondamnes 
et  Bannis  H  oanse  des  Troubles  des  Pays  Bas  dep.  1'an  1568  1 1573.  Chambre 
des  Comptflf,  iii.  MS.  in  the  Brussels  ArehiTes. 
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the  Neth^rland  revolt,  arranged  purposely  for  dramatic  effect. 
Several  oopies  of  the  Compromise  were  passed  secretly  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  in  the  coiirse  of  two  months  some  two 
thousand  signatures  had  been  obtained.^  The  original  copy 
bore  but  three  names,  those  of  Brederode,  Charles  de  Mans- 
feld,  and  Louis  of  Nassau.^  The  composition  of  the  paper  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Salute  Aldegonde,  although  the  fact  is  not 
indisputable.'  At  any  rate,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  was  one 
of  the  originators  and  main  supporters  of  the  famous  league. 
Sainte  Aldegonde  was  one  of  tlie  most  accomplished  men  of 
hie  age.  He  was  of  ancient  nobility,  as  he  proved  by  an  abun- 
damce  of  historical  and  heraldic  evidence,  in  answer  to  a  scur- 
rilous pamphlet  in  which  he  had  been  accused,  among  other 
delinquencies,  of  having  sprung  from  plebeian  blood.  Hav- 
ing established  his  "extraction  from  true  and  ancient  gentle- 
men of  Savoy,  paternally  and  maternally,'^  he  rebuked  his 
assailants  in  manly  strain,  "Even  had  it  been  that  I  was 
witihout  nobility  of  birth,'*  said  he,  **!  should  be  none  the  less 
or  more  a  virtuous  or  honest  man;  nor  can  any  one  reproach 
me  with  having  failed  in  the  point  of  honor  or  duty.  What 
greater  folly  than  to  boast  of  the  virtue  or  gallantry  of  others, 
as  do  many  nobles  who,  having  neither  a  grain  of  virtue  in 
their  souls  nor  a  drop  of  wisdom  in  their  brains,  are  entirely 
useless  to  their  couivtry!  Yet  there  are  such  men,  wlho,  be- 
cause their  ancestors  have  done  some  valorous  deed,  think 
themselves  fit  to  direct  the  machinery  of  a  whole  country, 
having  from  their  youth  learned  nothing  but  to  dance  and  to 
spin  like  weathercocks  with  their  heads  as  well  as  their 
heels."*  Certainly  Sainte  Aldegonde  had  learned  other  les- 
sons than  these.  He  was  one  of  the  many-sided  men  who  re- 
called the  symmetry  of  antique  patriots.  He  was  a  poet  of 
much  vigor  and  imagination,  a  prose  writer  whose  style  was 
surpassed  by  that  of  none  of  his  contemporaries,  a  diplomatist 
in  whose  tact  and  delicacy  William  of  Orange  afterwards  re- 
posed in  the  most  difficult  and  important  negotiations,  an 
orator  whose  discourses  on  many  great  occasions  attracted  the 
attention  of  Europe,  a  soldier  whose  bravery  was  to  be  attested 
afterwards  on  many  a  well-fought  field,  a  theologian  so  skilful 

^  Comspondanoe  de  Philippe  IL,  i.  400. 

*  Archives  et  Correspondanoe,  ii.  3-7. 

'  Groen  ▼.  Prinst.,  Arohives  et  Correspondance,  ii.  13. 

*  R^ponie  4  un  libelle  fameux  nagoeres  public  oontre  Monseigneur  1«  P^ 
d'Orangos  et  intitnl^  Lettree  d'nn  gentilbomme  rray  patriote,  etc.— Faioto  d« 
MoQ8%  do  S**  Aldegonde.    Anyen:  ohes  Oiles  ran  den  Rade,  1579. 
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in  the  polemics  of  divinity,  that,  as  it  will  hereafter  appear,  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  a  bench  of  bishops  upon  their  own 
ground,  and  a  scholar  so  accomplished,  that,  besides  speaking 
and  writing  the  classical  and  several  modern  languages  with 
facility,  he  had  also  translated  for  popular  use  the  P^lms  of 
David  into  vernacular  verse,  and  at  a  very  late  period  of  his 
life  was  requested  by  the  states-general  of  the  republic  to 
trtinslate  all  the  Scriptures,  a  work,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
was  prevented  by  his  death.^  A  passionate  foe  to  the  in- 
quisition and  to  all  the  abuses  of  the  ancient  Church,  an 
ardent  defender  of  civil  liberty,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
partook  also  of  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  Calvinism.  He  never 
rose  to  ihe  lofty  heights  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  commonwealth  was  destined  to  soar,  but  de- 
nounced the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty  for  all  con- 
sciences as  godless.  He  was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
having  been  bom  in  the  same  year  with  his  friend  Louis  of 
Nassau.  His  device,  ^^Repos  ailleurs"^  finely  typified  the  rest- 
less, agitated  and  laborious  life  to  which  he  was  destined. 

That  other  distinguiahed  leader  of  the  newly-formed 
league^  Count  Louis,  was  a  true  knight  of  the  olden  time,  the 
very  mirror  of  chivalry.  Gentle,  generous,  pious;  making 
use,  in  his  tent  before  the  battle,  of  the  prayers  which  his 
mother  sent  him  from  the  home  of  his  childhood,*  yet  fiery 
in  the  field  as  an  ancient  crusader— doing  the  work  of  general 
and  soldier  with  desperate  valor  and  against  any  numbers — 
cheerful  and  steadfast  under  all  reverses,  witty  and  jocund  in 
social  intercourse,  animating  with  his  unceasing  spirits  the 
graver  and  more  foreboding  soul  of  hiff  brother;  he  was  the 
man  to  whom  the  eyes  of  the  most  ardent  among  the  Neth- 
erland  Reformers  were  turned  at  this  early  epoch,  the  trusty 
staff  upon  which  the  great  Prince  of  Orange  was  to  lean  till 
it  was  broken.  As  gay  as  Brederode,  he  was  unstained  by  his 
vices,  and  exercised  a  boundless  influence  over  thai  reckless 
personage,  who  often  protested  that  he  would  "die  a  poor 
soldier  at  his  feet.^'^  The  career  of  Louis  was  destined  to  be 
shorty,  if  reckoned  by  years,  but  if  by  events,  it  was  to  attain 
almost  a  patriarchal  length.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had 
taken  ])aA  in  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  and  when  once  the 
war  of  freedom  opened,  his  sword  was  never  to  be  sheathed. 

^  Orora  Y.  Prinst.,  Arohiyeg,  etc.,  iii.  412,  418. 
s  Groen  y.  Prinst,  AroblYM,  efeo.,  iii.  412,  413. 
>  Ibid.,  ii,  260,  9W.  «  Ibid.,  ii.  410. 
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His  days  were  filled  with  life)\and  when  he  fell  into  his  bloody 
but  unknown  grave,  he  was  to  leave  a  name  as  distinguished 
for  heroic  valor  and  untiring  energy  as  for  spotless  integrity. 
He  was  small  of  stature,  but  well  formed;  athletic  in  all 
knightly  exercises,  with  agreeable  features,  a  dark  laughing 
eye,  close-clipped  brown  hair,  and  a  peaked  beard. 

"Golden  Fleece,"  as  Nicholas  de  Hammes  was  universally 
denominated,  was'  the  illegitimate  scion  of  a  noble  house.^ 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  early  adherents  to  the 
league,  kept  the  lists  of  signers  in  his  possession,  and  scoured 
the  country  daily  to  procure  new  confederates.*  At  the  public 
preachings  of  the  reformed  religion,  which  soon  after  this 
epoch  broke  forth  throughout  the  Netherlands*  as  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  h^  made  himself  conspicuous.  He  was  accused 
of  wearing,  on  such  occasions,  the  ensigns  of  the  Fleece  about 
his  neck,  in  order  to  induce  ignorant  people  to  believe  that 
they  might  themselves  legally  follow,  when  they  perceived  a 
member  of  that  illustrious  fraternity  to  be  leading  the  way.' 
As  De  Hamones  was  only  an  official  or  servant  of  that  Order, 
but  not  a  companion,  the  seduction  of  the  lieges  by  such  false 
pretenses  was  reckoned  among  the  most  heinous  of  his 
offences.  He  was  fierce  in  his  hostility  to  the  government, 
and  one  of  those  fiery  spirits  whose  premature  zeal  wsls  preju- 
dicial to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  disheartening  to  the  cau- 
tious patriotism  of  Orange.  He  was  for  smiting  at  once  the 
gigantic  atrocity  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  without  waiting 
for  the  forging  of  the  weapons  by  which  the  blows  were  to  be 
dealt.  He  forgot  that  men  and  money  were  as  necessary  as 
wrath,  in  a  contest  with  the  most  tremendous  despotism  of 
the  world.  "They  wish,"  'he  wrote  to  Count  Louis,  "that  we 
should  meet  these  hungry  wolves  with  remonstrances,  using 
gentle  words,  while  they  are  burning  and  cutting  off  heads. 
Be  it  so  then.  Let  us  take  the  pen — let  them  take  the  sword. 
For  them  deeds,  for  us  words.  We  shall  weep,  they  will  laugh. 
The  Lord  be  praised  for  all;  but  I  can  not  write  this  without 
tears.***  This  nervous  language  painted  the  situation  and 
the  character  of  the  writer. 

As  for  Charles  Mansfeld,  he  soon  fell  away  from  the  league 
which  he  had  embraced  originally  with  excessive  ardor.' 

1  Correipondance  de  Philippe  11.,  i.  399 ;  note  2. 
s  Correspondance  de  Philippe  IT.,  i.  400.    Strada,  y.  172. 
'  RegiBtre  des  Condamn^s  MS.,  ubi  enp. 
*  Groen  v.  Prinat.,  Archives,  etc..  li.  3o,  87. 

B  Gorreflpondanee  de  Philippe  II.,  303-306,  422.    Groen  y.  Prinst.,  ArcbiYOi, 
ete.,  ii.  409. 
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By  the  influence  of  the  leaders  many  signatures  were  ob- 
tained during  the  first  two  mouths  of  the  year.  The  language 
of  the  document  was  such  that  patriotic  Catholics  could  sign 
it  afi  (honestly  as  Protestants.  It  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  tyranny  of  "a  heap  of  strangers,"  who,  influenced  only  by 
private  avarice  and  ambition,  were  making  use  of  an  affected 
zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  to  persuade  the  King  into  a 
violation  of  his  oaths.  It  denoiinced  the  refusal  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  edicts.  It  declared  the  inquisition,  which 
it  seemed  the  intention  of  government  to  fix  permanently 
upon  them,  as  "iniquitous,  contrary  to  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  surpassing  the  greatest  barbarism  which  was  ever  prac- 
tised by  tyrants,  and  as  redounding  to  ttie  dishonor  of  God 
and  to  the  total  desolation  of  the  country."  The  signers  pro- 
tested, therefore,  that  "having  a  due  regard  to  their  duties  as 
faithful  vassals  of  his  Majesty,  and  especially  as  noblemen — 
and  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  estates  and  their  lives 
by  those  who,  under  pretext  of  religion,  wished  to  enrich 
themselves  by  plunder  and  murder,"  they  had  bound  them- 
selves to  eaoh  other  by  holy  covenant  and  solem-n  oath  to  re- 
sist the  inquisition.  They  mutually  promised  to  oppose  it  in 
every  shape,  open  or  covert,  under  whatever  mask  it  might 
assume,  whether  bearing  the  name  of  inquisition,  placard,  or 
edict,  "and  to  extirpate  and  eradicate  the  thing  in  any  form, 
as  tiie  mother  of  all  iniquity  aoid  disorder."  They  protested 
before  God  and  man,  that  they  would  attempt  nothing  to  the 
dishonor  of  the  Lord  or  to  the  diminution  of  the  King's  gran- 
deur, majesty,  or  dominion.  They  declared,  on  the  contrary, 
an  honest  purpose  to  "maintain  the  monarch  in  his  estate, 
and  to  suppress  all  seditions,  tumults,  monopolies,  and  fac- 
tions." They  engaged  to  preserve  their  confederation,  thus 
formed,  forever  inviolable,  and  to  permit  none  of  its  members 
to  be  persecuted  in  any  manner,  in  body  or  goods,  by  any 
proceeding  founded  on  the  inquisition,  the  edicts,  or  the 
present  league.* 

It  will  be  seen  therefore,  that  the  Compromise  vras  in  its 
origin,  a  covenant  of  nobles.  It  was  directed  against  the 
foreign  influence  by  which  the  Netherlands  were  exclusively 
governed,  and  against  the  inquisition,  whether  papal,  episco- 
pal, or  by  edict.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  was  con- 


1  Th«  Compromise  bas  been  often  printed.    Vide,  e.  g.,  Oroen  y.  Prinsf., 
rebiTet,  ete.,  ii.  2,  eqq.    Foppens,  Supplement  i  Strada,  ii.  299,  sqq.    Bor,  ii. 
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trolled  entirely  by  SpaniBh  masters^  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  reduce  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  Netiherlands  into  subjec- 
tion to  a  junta  of  foreigners  sitting  at  Madrid.  Nothing  more 
legitimate  could  be  imagined  than  a  constitutional  resistance 
to  such  a  policy. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  not  been  consulted  as  to  the 
forma/tion  of  the  league.^  It  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  its 
founders  that  his  cautious  mind  would  find  much  to  censure 
in  the  movement.  His  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  inqui- 
sition and  the  edicts  were  certainly  known  to  all  men.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  year^  too^  he  had  addressed  a  remarkable 
letter^  to  the  Duchess,  in  answer  to  her  written  commands  to 
cause  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  inquisition,  and  the  edicts, 
in  accoi^dance  with  the  recent  commands  of  the  King,  to  be 
published  and  enforced  throughout  his  government.  Al- 
though his  advice  on  the  subject  had  not  been  asked,  he  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  obligation  to  speak  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, preferring  the  hazwl  of  being  censured  for  his  remon- 
strance, to  that  of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  connivance  at 
the  desolation  of  the  land  by  his  silence.  He  left  the  ques- 
tion of  reformation  in  ecclesiastical  morals  untouched,  as  not 
belonging  to  his  vocation.  As  to  the  inquisition,  he  most 
distinctly  informed  her  highness  that  the  hope  which  still 
lingered  in  the  popular  mind  of  escaping  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  that  institution,  had  alone  prevented  the  utter 
depopulation  of  the  country,  with  entire  subversion  of  its 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industry.  With  regard  to  the 
edicts,  he  temperately  but  forcibly  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  was  very  hard  to  enforce  those  placards  now  in  their  rigor, 
when  the  people  were  exasperated,  amd  the  misery  universal, 
inasmuch  as  thoy  had  frequently  been  modified  on  former 
occasions.  The  King,  he  said,  could  gain  nothing  but  diffi- 
culty for  himself,  and  would  be  sure  to  lose  the  affection  of 
his  subjects  by  renewing  the  edicts,  strengthening  the  inqui- 
sition, amd  proceeding  to  fre^  executions,  at  a  time  when  the 
people,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  neighbors,  were  natur- 
ally inclined  to  novelty.  Moreover,  when  by  reason  of  the 
daily  increasing  prices  of  grain  a  famine  was  impending  over 

1  Groen  ▼.  Prin8t.y  ii.  11. 15. 

*  24th  January,  1566.  The  letter  is  publishsd  by  Oroen  ▼.  Prlnsterer,  Ar- 
chtTes,  etc.,  ii.  16-21,  and  in  Bor,  33,  34.  It  may  be  fonnd  also  in  Qaobard, 
Correspondanoe  de  Gnillaume  le  Tacit,  ii.  106,  aqq.,  and  in  Reiffenberg,  Corretp. 
de  Marg.  d'Autriohe,  16-20. 

The  original,  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Prince,  is  In  the  ArohtTet  of 
the  State  CoonoU  at  Brussels. 
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tiLe  laud^  no  worse  moment  could  be  choeen  to  enforce  sueli 
a  policy.  In  conclusion^  he  obeerved  that  he  vfoa  at  all  times 
defiirous  to  obey  ihe  commands  of  his  Majesty  and  her  High- 
ness, and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  ''a  good  Christian.'^  The 
use  of  the  latter  term  is  remarkable,  as  marking  an  epoch  in 
the  histx)iry  of  the  Prince's  mind.  A  year  belore  he  would 
have  said  a  good  Caitholic,  but  it  was  duiing  ohis  year  that 
his  mind  began  to  be  thoroughly  pervaded  by  religious  doubt, 
and  that  the  great  question  of  the  Bef ormatiom  forced  itself, 
not  only  as  a  political,  but  as  a  moral  problem  upon  him, 
w^iich  he  felt  that  lie  could  not  much  longer  neglect  instead 
of  solving. 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Orange.  He  oould  not,  how- 
ever, safelv  entrust  the  sacre^  interests  of  a  commonwealth  to 
such  hanos  as  those  of  Brederode — ^however  deeply  that  en- 
thusiastic personage  might  drink  the  health  of  "Younker  Wil- 
liam," as  he  affectionately  denominated  the  Prince — or  to 
"Golden  Fleece,"  or  to  Charles  Mansfeld,  or  to  that  younger 
wild  boar  of  Ardennes,  Bobert  de  la  Marck.  In  his  brother 
and  in  Uainte  Aldegonde  he  had  confidence,  but  he  did  not 
exercise  over  them  that  control  which  he  afterwards  acquired. 
His  conduct  towards  the  confederacy  was  imitated  in  the  main 
by  the  other  great  nobles.  The  covenantere  never  expected  to 
obtain  tlie  signatures  of  such  men  as  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn, 
Meghen,  Berghen,  or  Montigny,  nor  were  fiiose  eminent  per- 
sonages ever  accused  of  having  signed  the  Compromise,  al- 
though some  of  them  were  afterwards  charged  with  having 
protected  those  who  did  affix  their  names  to  the  document. 
The  confederates  were  originally  found  among  tlie  lesser 
nobles.  Of  these  some  were  sineere  Catholics,  who  loved  the 
ancient  Church  but  hated  the  inquisition;  some  w^ere  fierce 
Calvinists  or  determined  Lutherans;  some  were  troublous  and 
adventurous  spirits,  men  of  broken  fortunes,  extravagant 
habits,  amd  boundless  desires,  who  no  doubt  thought  that  the 
broad  lands  of  the  Church,  with  their  stately  abbeys,  would 
furnish  much  more  fitting  homes  and  revenues  for  gallant 
gentlemen  than  for  lazy  monks.^  All  were  young,  few  had 
any  prudence  or  conduct,  and  the  history  of  the  league  more 
than  justified  the  disapprobation  of  Orange.  The  nobles  thus 
banded  together,  achieved  little  by  their  confederacy.  They 
disgraced  a  great  cause  by  their  orgies,  almost  ruined  it  by 
their  inefficiency,  and  when  the  rope  of  sand  which  they  had 

^  Pontas  Payen  MS. 
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twisted  fell  asunder,  the  people  had  gained  nothing  and  the 
gentry  had  almost  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  These 
remarks  apply  to  the  mass  of  the  confederates  and  to  eome  of 
the  leaders.  Louis  of  Nassau  and  Sainte  Ald^onde  were 
ever  honored  and  trusted  as  they  deserved. 

Although  the  language  of  the  Compiromise  spoke  of  the 
leaguers  as  nobles,  yet  the  document  wbb  circulated  among 
burghers  and  merchants  also,  many  of  wihom,  according  to  the 
satirical  remark  of  a  Netherltod  Catholic,  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  desire  of  writing  their  names  in  such  aristo- 
cratic company,  and  aome  of  whom  were  deetined  to  expiate 
such  vainglory  upon  the  scaflEold.^ 

With  such  associates,  therefore,  the  profound  and  anxious 
mind  of  Orange  could  have  little  in  common.  Confidence 
expanding  as  the  numbers  increased,  their  audacity  and  tur- 
bulence grew  with  the  growth  of  the  league.  The  language 
at  their  wild  banquets  was  as  hot  as  the  wine  which  oonfused 
their  heads:  yet  the  Prince  knew  that  there  was  wtrely  a 
festival  in  Vhich  there  did  not  sit  some  calm,  tempe4te 
Spaniard,  watching  with  quiet  eye  and  oool  brain  the  ex- 
travagant demeanor,  and  listening  with  composure  to  the 
dangerous  avowals  or  bravados  of  tlhese  revellers,  with  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  a  record  of  their  language  or  demon- 
strations to  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  Philip^s  cabinet  at 
Madrid.^  The  Prince,  knew,  too,  that  the  King  was  very 
sincere  in  his  determination  to  maintain  the  inquisition,  how- 
ever dilatory  his  proceedings  mig'ht  appear.  He  was  well 
aware  that  an  armed  force  might  be  expected  ere  long  to  sup- 
port the  royal  edicts.  Already  the  Prince  had  organized  that 
system  of  espionage  upon  Philip,  by  whidh  the  champion  of 
his  country  was  so  long  able  to  circumvent  its  despot.  The 
King  left  letters  carefully  locked  in  his  desk  at  ndght,  and 
unseen  hands  had  forwarded  copies  of  them  to  William  of 
Orange  before  morning.  He  left  memoranda  in  his  pock- 
ets on  retiring  to  bed,  and  exact  transcripts  of  those  papers 
found  their  way,  likewise,  ere  he  rose,*  to  the  same  watchman 

1  Pontas  Payen  MS. 

*  "  Les  faisant  seoir  1e  pins  sonvent  an  plus  bean  de  lenra  tables  par  une  eoiir« 
toise  manidre  de  faire  qae  nous  avons  de  earetser  les  Strangers ;  sj  tost  que  le 
vin  estoit  mont^  aa  oerveaa  de  nos  seii^neiirs  et  gentilshommes  parloient  libre- 
ment  H  lear  acooustam^e  de  toutes  ohosea,  desooarrant  par  grande  simplesse  oe 
qn'ils  avoient  an  oasnr,  sans  oonsid^rer  que  oes  oiseanz  eetoyent  k  lears  tables, 
lesquels  demenrans  tousjours  en  eervelle  notoyent  diligemment  le  propos  des 
oonrivans  Jasqaes  k  remarqner  lenrs  contenanoes  pour  en  faire  rapport  H  certains 
oommis  qn'ils  appelloyent  anditeurs." — Pontas  Psyen  MS.,  lir.  i. 

*  Pontas  Payen  MS.—"  Entre  aultres  par  le  Secretaire  Van  den  Esse,  leqnel 
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in  the  Netherlaiiclfi.  No  doubt  that  an  inclination  for  politi- 
cal intrigue  was  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Prince^  and 
a  blemish  upon  the  purity  of  his  moral  neture.  Yet  the  dis- 
simulating policy  of  his  age  he  had  mastered  only  that  he 
might  accomplish  the  noblest  purposes* to  which  a  great  and 
good  man  can  devote  his  life — the  protection  of  the  liberty 
and  the  religion  of  a  whole  people  against  foreign  tyranny. 
His  intrigue  served  his  country,  not  a  narrow  personal  am- 
bition, and  i«t  was  only  by  such  arts  that  he  became  Philip's 
master,  instead  of  falling  at  once,  like  so  many  great  person- 
ages, a  blind  and  infatuaited  victim.  No  doubt  his  purveyors 
of  secret  information  were  often  destined  fearfully  to  atone 
for  their  contraband  commerce,  but  they  who  trade  in  treason 
must  expect  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  traffic. 

Although,  therefore,  the  great  nobles  held  themselves  aloof 
from  the  confederacy,  yet  many  of  them  gave  unequivocal 
signs  of  their  dissent  from  the  policy  adopted  by  govern- 
ment. Marquis  Berghen  wrote  to  the  Duchess,  resigning  his 
posts,  on  the  ground  of  his  inability  to  execute  the  intention 
of  the  King  in  the  matter  of  religion.  Meghen  replied  to  the 
same  summons  by  a  similar  letter.  Egmont  assured  her  that 
he  would  have  placed  his  offices  in  the  King's  hands  in 
Spain,  could  he  have  foreseen  that  his  Majesty  would  form 
such  resolutions  as  had  now  been  proclaimed.  The  senti- 
ments of  Orange  were  avowed  in  the  letter  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  His  opinions  were  shared  by  Montigny, 
Culemburg,  and  many  others.  The  Duchess  was  almost  re- 
duced to  desperation.  The  condition  of  the  country  was 
frightful.  The  most  determined  loyalists,  such  as  Berlay- 
mont,  Viglius  and  Hopper,  advised  her  not  to  mention  the 
name  of  inquisition  in  a  conference  which  she  was  obliged  to 
hold  with  a  deputation  from  Antwerp.*  She  feared,  all 
feared,  to  pronounce  the  hated  word.  She  wrote  despairing 
letters  to  Philip,  describing  the  condition  of  the  land  and  her 
own  agony  in  the  gloomiest  colors.  Since  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  orders,  she  said,  things  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  King  had  been  ill  advised.  It  was  useless  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  the  inquisition  had  always  existed  in  the  provinces. 
They  maintained  that  it  was  a  novelty;  that  the  institution  was 

abasant  de  la  prirault^  da  Roy  son  maistre,  avoit  (eomme  aalouns  venllent  dire) 
Mt6  Bi  t^m^raire  de  fnreter  sa  poche,  pendant  qu'il  estoit  an  Hot,  et  lire  les  let- 
tres  teoretea  qn'I  reoeroit  de  Madame  de  Parme  et  da  Cardinal,  fainant  aprds 
entendre  le  eontenn  au  Prinoe  d 'Orange,''  eto.»  etc. 
1  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  380,  887,  397. 
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a  more  rigorous  one  than  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  wliich,  said 
Margaret,  "was  most  odious,  as  the  King  knew."^  It  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  carry  the  edicts  into  execution.  Nearly  all 
the  governors  of  provinces  had  told  her  plainly  that  they 
would  not  help  to  burn  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  Netherlanders.'- 
Thus  bitterly  did  Margaret  of  Parma  bewail  the  royal  decree; 
not  that  she  had  any  sympathy  for  the  victims,  but  because 
she  felt  the  increasing  danger  to  the  executioner.  One  of  two* 
things  it  was  now  necessary  to  decide  upon, — concession  or 
armed  compulsion.  Meantime,  while  Philip  was  slowly  and 
secretly  making  his  levies,  his  sister,  as  well  as  his  people, 
was  on  the  rack.  Of  all  the  seigniors,  not  one  was  placed  in 
so  painful  a  position  as  Egmont.  His  miHtary  reputation 
and  his  popularity  made  him  too  important  a  personage  to  be 
slighted,  yet  he  was  deeply  mortified  at  the  lamentable  mis- 
take which  he  had  committed.  He  now  averred  that  he  would 
never  lake  arms  against  the  King,  but  that  he  would  go  where 
man  should  never  see  him  more.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  nobles,  greater  and  less. 
That  of  the  people  could  not  well  be  worse.  Famine  reigned 
in  the  land.*  Emigration,  caused  not  by  over  population,  but 
by  persecution,  was  fast  weakening  the  country.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  not  only  foreign  merchants  should  be  scared 
from  the  great  commercial  cities  by  the  approaching  disor- 
ders, but  that  every  industrious  artisan  who  could  find  the 
means  of  escape  should  seek  refuge  among  strangers,  wherever 
an  asylum  could  be  found.  That  asylum  was  afforded  by 
Protestant  England,  who  received  these  intelligent  and  unfor- 
tunate wanderers  with  cordiality,  and  learned  the  lessons  in 
mechanical  skill  which  they  had  to  teach  with  avidity.  Al- 
ready there  were  thirty  thousand  emigrant  Netherlanders  es- 
tabhshed  in  Sandwich,  Norwich,  and  other  places,  assigned  to 
them  by  Elizabeth.*^  It  had  always,  however,  been  made  a 
condition  of  the  liberty  granted  to  these  foreigners  for  prac- 
tising their  handiwork,  that  each  house  should  employ  at 
loast  one  English  apprentice.*  "Thus,"  said  a  Walloon  his- 
torian, splenetically,  "by  this  regulation,  and  by  means  of 


1  Correspondanee  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  386,  887,  397.  *  Ibid. 

-  -    391. 

CorrespoDdanoe  da  Philippe  II.,  i.  392. 


'  CorrospoDdanoe  do  Philippe  II.,  391. 
*  Pasquier  de  la  Barre,  Mo.,  l^o. 


»  Ibid. 

^  Rononi  de  France,  MS. — **  Et  affin  de  faire  oroistre  oefl  meBtiers  et  arti fleet 
Ml  Ani^lotcrre,  mil  de  ceulz  qui  se  sont  retires  illecq  ont  pen  faire  meatiert  8*ils 
n'avoienl  a]>prenti8sear8  Anglois,  an  pour  la  moings." — i.  c.  !▼. 
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heavy  duties  on  foreign  manufactures,  have  the  English  built 
up  their  own  fabrics  and  prohibited  those  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Thus  have  they  drawn  over  to  their  own  country  our 
skilful  artisans  to  practise  their  industry,  not  at  home  but 
abroad,  and  our  poor  people  are  thus  losing  the  means  of 
earning  their  livelihood.  Thus  has  cloth-maMng,  silk-mak- 
ing and  the  art  of  dyeing  declined  in  this  country,  and  would 
have  been  quite  extinguished  but  by  our  wise  countervail- 
ing edicts."^  The  writer  who  derived  most  of  his  mate- 
rials and  his  wisdom  from  the  papers  of  Coimcillor  d'Asson- 
leville,  could  hardly  doubt  that  the  persecution  to  which  these 
industrious  artisans,  whose  sufferings  he  affected  to  deplore, 
had  been  subjected,  must  have  had  something  to  do  with 
their  expatriation;  but  he  preferred  to  ascribe  it  wholly  to 
the  protective  system  adopted  by  Engalnd.  In  this  he  fol- 
lowed the  opinion  of  his  preceptor.  "For  a  long  time,"  said 
Assonleville,  "the  Netherlands  have  been  the  Indies  to  Eng- 
land; and  as  long  as  she  has  them,  she  needs  no  other. 
The  French  try  to  surprise  our  fortresses  and  cities;  the 
l^^nglish  malce  war  upon  our  wealth  and  upon  the  purses  of 
the  people.*'*  Whatever  the  cause,  however,  the  current  of 
trade  was  already  turned.  The  cloth-making  of  England  was 
already  gaining  preponderance  over  that  of  the  provinces. 
Vessels  now  went  every  week  from  Sandwich  to  Antwerp, 
laden  with  silk,  satin,  and  cloth,  mamifactured  in  Eng- 
land, while  as  many  but  a  few  years  before  had  borne  the 
Flemish  fabrics  of  the  same  nature  from  Antwerp  to  Eng- 
land.« 

It  might  be  supposed  by  disinterested  judges  that  per- 
secution was  at  the  bottom  of  this  change  in  commerce. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  estimated  that  up  to  this  period  fifty 
thousand  persons  in  the  provinces  had  been  put  to  death  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts.*  He  was  a  moderate  man,  and  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  his  words.  As  a  new  impulse  had  been  given 
to  the  system  of  butcher^ — as  is  was  now  sufficiently  plain 
that  "if  the  father  had  chastised  his  people  with  a  scourge 
the  son  held  a  whip  of  scorpions"' — ^as  the  edicts  were  to  be 
enforced  with  renewed  vigor — it  was  natural  that  commerce 
and  manufactures  should  make  their  escape  out  of  a  doomed 

'         M  ■      -  »       ■  111 

1  Renom  de  Franco  MS.,  ubi  Bup. 

*  Corretpondance  de  Philippe  It.,  i.  382.  >  Ibid.,  i.  302. 

*  Groen  y.  Prinst.,  Arohives,  ete.  ii.  22.  ^  Apologie  d'Orange,  58 
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land  as  soon  as  possible,  whatever  system  of  tariffs  might  be 
adopted  by  neighboring  nations. 

A  new  step  had  been  resolved  upon  early  in  the  month  of 
March  by  the  confederates.  A  petition,  or  "Request,"  was 
drawn  up,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Duchess  Regent 
in  a  formal  manner  by  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  the  league.  This  movement  was  so  grave,  and  likely 
to  be  followed  by  such  formidable  results,  that  it  seemed  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  Orange  and  his  friends  to  take  some 
previous  cognizance  of  it  before  it  was  finally  arranged.  The 
Prince  had  no  power,  nor  was  there  any  reason  why  he  should 
have  the  inclination,  to  prevent  the  measure,  but  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  do  what  he  could  to  control  the  vehemence  of  the 
men  who  were  moving  so  rashly  forward,  and  to  take  from 
their  manifest,  as  much  as  possible,  the  character  of  a  menace. 

For  this  end,  a  meeting  ostensibly  for  social  purposes  and 
"good  cheer''  was  held,  in  the  middle  of  March,  at  Breda, 
and  afterwards  adjourned  to  Hoogstraaten.  To  these  con- 
ferences Orange  invited  Egmont,  Horn,  Hoogstraaten,  Ber- 
ghen,  Meghen,  Montigny,  and  other  great  nobles.  Brederode, 
Tholouse,  Boxtel,  and  other  members  of  the  league,  were  also 
present.^  The  object  of  the  Prince  in  thus  assembling  his 
own  immediate  associates,  governors  of  provinces  and  knights 
of  the  Fleece,  as  well  as  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
league,  was  twofold.  It  had  long  been  his  opinion  that  a 
temperate  and  loyal  movement  was  still  possible,  by  which 
the  impending  convulsions  might  be  averted.  The  line  of 
policy  which  he  had  marked  out  required  the  assent  of  the 
magnates  of  the  land,  and  looked  towards  the  convocation  of 
the  states-general.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  indulge  in 
the  hope  of  being  seconded  by  the  men  who  were  in  the  same 
political  and  social  station  with  himself.  All,  although  Cath- 
olics, hated  the  inquisition.  As  Viglius  pathetically  ex- 
claimed, "Saint  Paul  himself  would  have  been  unable  to  per- 
suade these  men  that  good  fruit  was  to  be  gathered  from  the 
inquisition  in  the  cause  of  religion.*'*  Saint  Paul  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  reappear  on  earth  for  such  a  purpose. 

^  Oroen  ▼.  Prinst.,  ArohiTes,  etc.,  ii.  88,  «iq.  Correspondanee  de  Philippe  II., 
i.  397,  308,  390.  Foppcns,  Sappl^ment,  i.  78,  70  (Proofs  d'Bgmont).— Compare 
Bentivoglio,  ii.  27;  Wagenaar,  vi.  133,  134;  Vander  Haer,  305,  tqq.;  Apologie 
d'Orange,  56,  aqq. 

*  VigL  Bpist.  ad  Hopperam,  359. 
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Meantime  the  arguments  of  the  learned  President  had  proved 
powerless,  either  to  convince  the  nobles  that  the  institution 
was  laudable  or  to  obtain  from  the  Duchess  a  postponement 
in  the  publication  of  the  late  decrees.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
however,  was  not  able  to  bring  his  usual  associates  to  his  way 
of  thinMng.  The  violent  purposes  of  the  leaguers  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  more  loyal  nobles.  Their  intentions  were 
BO  dangerous,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  Prince  himself, 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  whole  subject  before  the 
Duchess,  although  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  presentation  of  a 
modest  and  moderate  Eequest.*  Meghen  was  excessively  in- 
dignant at  the  plan  of  the  confederates,  which  h-e  pronounced 
an  insult  to  the  government,  a  treasonable  attempt  to  over- 
awe the  Duchess,  by  a  "few  wretched  vagabonds.^'^  He  swore 
that  "he  would  break  every  one  of  their  heads,  if  the  King 
would  furnish  him  with  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  flor- 
ins/^' Orange  quietly  rebuked  this  truculent  language,  by 
assuring  him  both  that  such  a  process  would  be  more  difficult 
than  he  thought,  and  that  he  would  also  find  many  men  of 
great  respectability  among  the  vagabonds. 

The  meeting  separated  at  Hoogstraaten  without  any  useful 
result,  but  it  was  now  incumbent  upon  the  Prince,  in  his  own 
judgment,  to  watch,  and  in  a  measure  to  superintend,  the 
proceedings  of  the  confederates.  By  his  care  the  contem- 
plated Bequest  was  much  altered,  and  especially  made  more 
gentle  in  its  tone.  Meghen  separated  himself  thenceforth 
entirely  from  Orange,  and  ranged  himself  exclusively  upon 
the  side  of  Government.  Egmont  vacillated,  as  usual,  satis- 
fying neither  the  Prince  nor  the  Duchess.* 

Margaret  of  Parma  was  seated  in  h«r  council  chamber  very 
soon  after  these  occurrences,  attended  both  by  Orange  and 
Egmont,  when  the  Count  of  Meghen  entered  the  apartment. 
With  much  precipitation,  he  begged  that  all  matters  then 
before  the  board  might  be  postponed,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  an  important  announcement.  He  then  stated  that  he 
had  received  information  from  a  gentleman  on  whose  word 
he  could  rely,  a  very  affectionate  servant  of  the  King,  but 
whose  name  he  had  promised  not  to  reveal,  that  a  very  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  of  heretics  and  sectaries  had  been  formed, 
both  within  and  without  the  Netherlands,  that  they  had  al- 

1  Apologie  d'Onnge,  68.  '  Vander  Haer,  300.—"  Pauci  nebulonef." 

•  Ibid.  *  Vander  Haer,  S09. 
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ready  a  farce  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  foot  and  horse, 
ready  for  action,  that  they  were  about  to  maJce  a  sudden  in- 
vasion, and  to  plunder  the  whole  country,  unless  they  imme- 
diately recttved  a  formal  concession  of  entire  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  that,  within  six  or  seven  days,  fifteen  hundred 
men-at-arms  would  make  their  appearance  before  her  High- 
ness.^ These  ridiculous  exaggerations  of  the  truth  were  con- 
firmed by  Egmont,  who  said  that  h^had  received  similar  in- 
formation from  persons  whose  names  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
mention,  but  from  whose  statements  he  could  announce  that 
some  great  tumult  might  be  expected  every  day.  He  added 
that  there  were  among  the  confederates  many  who  wished  to 
change  their  sovereign,  and  that  the  chieftains  and  captains  of 
the  conspiracy  were  all  appointed.^  The  same  nobleman  also 
laid  before  the  council  a  copy  of  the  Compromise,"  the  terms 
of  which  famous  document  scarcely  justified  the  extravagant 
language  with  which  it  had  been  heralded.  The  Duchess  was 
astounded  at  these  communications.  She  had  already  re- 
ceived, but  probably  not  yet  read,  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange  upon  the  subject,  in  which  a  moderate  and  plain  state- 
ment of  the  actual  facts  was  laid  down,  which  was  now  reit- 
erated by  the  same  personage  by  word  of  mouth.*  An  agi- 
tated and  inconclusive  debate  followed,  in  which,  however,  it 
sufficiently  appeared,  as  the  Duchess  informed  her  brother, 
that  one  of  the  two  things  must  be  done  without  further 
delay.  The  time  had  arrived  for  the  government  to  take  up 
arms,  or  to  make  concessions. 

In  one  of  the  informal  meetings  of  coimcillors,  now  held 
almost  daily,  on  the  subject  of  the  impending  Bequest,  Arem- 
berg,  Meghen,  and  Berlaymont  maintained  that  the  door 
should  be  shut  in  the  face  of  the  petitioners  without  taking 
any  further  notice  of  the  petition.  Berlaymont  suggested 
also,  that  if  this  course  were  not  found  advisable,  the  next 
best  thing  would  be  to  allow  the  confederates  to  enter  the 
palace  with  their  Request,  and  then  to  cut  them  to  pieces  to 
the  very  last  man,  by  means  of  troops  to  be  immediately  or- 
dered from  the  frontiers.*     Such  sanguinary  projects  were  in- 

1  Hopper,  Rec.  et  Mem.,  69,  sqq.  Foppens,  Supplement,  ii.  293,  aqq.     Hoofd, 
ii.  71,72. 

>  Foppens,  Sappl^ment,  293,  sqq.  (Letter  of  Margaret  of  Parma  to  Philippe  It,) 

>  Hopper,  70. 

*  Foppens,  SappUment,  ii.  (Letter  of  Margaret  of  Parma).    Hopper,  70. 
^  Pontas  Payen,  ii.,  MS. — "  Ijes  Cqmtes  de  Megne,  d*Aremberg,  et  8'.  de  Ber- 
laymont estoyent  d'advis  de  lenr  former  la  porte  au  yisaige ou  bien  lea 
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dignantly  rebuked  by  Orange.  He  maintained  that  the  con- 
federates were  entitled  to  be  treated  with  respect.  Many  of 
them,  he  said,  were  his  friends — some  of  them  his  relations — 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  refusing  to  gentlemen  of  their 
rank,  a  right  which  belonged  to  the  poorest  plebeian  in  the 
land.  Egmont  sustained  these  views  of  the  Prince  as  earn- 
estly as  he  had  on  a  previous  occasion  appeared  to  counte- 
nance the  more  violent  counsels  of  Meghen.^ 

Meantime^  as  it  was  obvious  that  the  demonstration  on  th^ 
part  of  the  confederacy  was  soon  about  to  be  made,  the 
Duchess  convened  a  grand  assembly  of  notables,  in  which  not 
only  all  the  state  and  privy  councillors,  but  all  the  governors 
and  Knights  of  the  Fleece  were  to  take  part.  On  March  28th* 
tliis  assembly  was  held,  at  which  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Request,  together  with  the  proposed  modifications  of  the 
edicts  and  abolition  of  the  inquisition,  was  discussed.  The 
Duchess  also  requested  the  advice  of  the  meeting  whether  it 
would  not  be  best  for  her  to  retire  to  some  other  city,  like 
Mons,  which  she  had  selected  as  her  stronghold  in  case  of 
extremity.  The  decision  was  that  it  would  be  a  high-handed 
proceeding  to  refuse  the  right  of  petition  to  a  body  of  gentle- 
men, many  of  them  related  to  the  greatest  nobles  in  the  land; 
but  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be  required  to  make  their 
appearance  without  arms.  As  to  the  contemplated  flight  of 
the  Duchess,  it  was  urged,  with  much  reason,  that  such  a 
step  would  cast  disgrace  upon  the  government,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  sufficiently  percautionary  measure  to  strengthen 
the  guards  at  the  city  gates — not  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  petitioners,  but  to  see  that  they  were  unaccompanied  by 
an  armed  force.  It  had  been  decided  that  Count  Brederode 
should  present  the  petition  to  the  Duchess  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  of  about  three  hundred  gentlemen.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  nobleman  thus  placed  foremost  on  such  an  import- 
ant occasion  has  been  sufficiently  made  manifest.  He  had  no 
qualities  whatever  but  birth  and  audacity  to  recommend  him 
as  a  leader  for  a  political  party.  It  was  to  be  seen  that  other 
attributes  were  necessary  to  make  a  man  useful  in  such  a 
position,  and  the  Count's  deficiencies  soon  became  lamentably 

laisver  wm  Palais  et  puif  lea  fsire  tailler  en  piioes  par  let  gens  de  gaerre,  qae  Ton 
feroit  yenir  dei  frontieret.''— Compare  Vander  Haer,  307,  308. 

>  Pontas  Pay  en  MS.    Vander  Haer,  308. 

s  Foppenn,  Supplement,  it.  304-318  (Letter  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  3d  AprU, 
1665).    Oorrespondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  403-406. 
V.IL-1 
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conspicuous.  He  was  th-e  lineal  descendant  and  representa- 
tive of  the  old  Sovereign  Counts  of  Holland.  Five  hundred 
years  before  his  birth,  his  ancestor  Sikko,  younger  brother  of 
Dirk  the  Third,  had  died,  leaving  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
the  first  Baron  Brederode.^  A  descent  of  five  centuries  in 
unbroken  male  succession  from  the  original  sovereigns  of  Hol- 
land, gave  him  a  better  genealogical  claim  to  the  provinces 
than  any  which  Philip  of  Spain  could  assert  through  the 
usurping  house  of  Burgundy.  In  the  approaching  tumults 
he  hoped  for  an  opportunity  of  again  asserting  the  ancient 
honors  of  his  name.  He  was  a  sworn  foe  to  Spaniards  and 
to  "water  of  the  fountain.*'*  But  a  short  time  previously  to 
this  epoch  he  had  written  to  Louis  of  Nassau,  then  lying  ill 
of  a  fever,  in  order  gravely  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
necessity  of  substituting  wine  for  water  on  all  occasions," 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  the  wine-cup  was  the 
great  instrument  on  which  he  relied  for  effecting  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  country.  Although  "neither  bachelor  nor  chan- 
cellor,"* as  he  expressed  it,  he  was  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  ready  eloquence  and  mother  wit.*  Even  these  gifts, 
however,  if  he  possessed  them,  were  often  found  wanting  on 
important  emergencies.  Of  his  courage  there  was  no  ques- 
tion, but  he  was  not  destined  to  the  death  either  of  a  warrior 
or  a  martyr.  Headlong,  noisy,  debauched,  but  brave,  kind- 
hearted  and  generous,  he  was  a  fitting  representative  of  his 
ancestors,  the  hard-fighting,  hard-drinking,  crusading,  free- 
booting  sovereigns  of  Holland  and  Friesland,  and  would  him- 
self have  been  more  at  home  and  more  useful  in  the  eleventh 
century  than  in  the  sixteenth. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  the  third  day  of 
April  (1566),  that  the  long-expected  cavalcade  at  last  entered 
Brussels.®  An  immense  concourse  of  citizens  of  all  ranks 
thronged  around  the  noble  confederates  as  soon  as  they  made 
their  appearance.  They  were  about  two  hundred  in  number, 
all  on  horseback,  with  pistols  in  their  holsters,  and  Brede- 
rode,  tall,  athletic,  and  martial  in  his  bearing,  with  handsome 
features  and  fair  curling  locks  upon  his  Moulders,  seemed 

1  Wagenaer,  ii.  150.  *  Groan  ▼.  PrinBt.,  ArohiTM,  etc.,  i.  897. 

»  Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  ii.  9b. 

ft  "  Ingenti  verbomm  faotorumqae  aadaoii.'* — Vander  Haer,  308. 
*  Bor,  ii.  68.    Foppens,  Sappl^ment,  ii.  337.    Comspondance  de  Philippe  II., 
i.  403-400. 
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an  appropriate  chieftain  for  that  band  of  Batavian  chivalry.^ 
The  procession  was  greeted  with  frequent  demonstrations  of 
applause  as  it  wheeled  slowly  through  the  city  till  it  reached 
the  mansion  of  Orange  Nassau.  Here  Brederode  and  Count 
Louis  alighted,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  dispersed  to 
different  quarters  of  the  town. 

"They  thought  that  I  should  not  come  to  Brussels/'  said 
Brederode,  as  he  dismounted.     "Very  well,  here  I  am;  and 
perhaps  I  shall  depart  in  a  different  manner."^     In  the  course . 
of  the  next  day,  Counts  Culemberg  and  Van  den  Berg  entered 
the  city  with  one  hundred  other  cavaliers. 

On  the  morning  of  April  6th,  the  confederates  were  assem- 
bled at  the  Culemburg  mansion,  which  stood  on  the  square 
called  the  Sabon,'  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  palace. 
A  straight  handsome  street  led  from  the  house  along  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  to  the  splendid  residence  of  the  ancient 
Dukes  of  Brabant,  then  the  abode  of  Duchess  Margaret.  At 
a  little  before  noon,  the  gentlemen  came  forth,  marching  on 
foot,  two  by  two,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred.  Nearly 
all  were  young,  many  of  them  bore  the  most  ancient  historical 
names  of  their  country,  every  one  was  arrayed  in  magnificent 
costume.^  It  was  regarded  as  ominous,  that  the  man  who  led 
the  procession,  Philip  de  Bailleul,  was  lame.  The  line  was 
closed  by  Brederode  and  Count  Louis,  who  came  last,  walking 
arm  in  arm.  An  immense  crowd  was  collected  in  the  square 
in  front  of  the  palace,  to  welcome  the  men  who  were  looked 
upon  as  the  deliverers  of  the  land  from  Spanish  tyranny, 
from  the  Cardinalists,  and  from  the  inquisition.  They  were 
received  with  deafening  huzzas  and  clappings  of  hands  by 
the  assembled  populace.  As  they  entered  the  council  cham- 
ber, passing  through  the  great  hall,  where  ten  years  before 
the  Emperor  had  given  away  his  crowns,  they  found  the 
Emperor's  daughter  seated  in  the  chair  of  state,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  highest  personages  of  the  coimtry.  The  emo- 
tion of  the  Duchess  was  evident,  as  the  procession  somewhat 
abruptly  made  its  appearance;  nor  was  her  agitation  dimin- 


1 "  Hy  !■  geweeft  een  man  ran  lange  itatore,  rosagtig  ran  aengesioht,  met 

blond  gekmlt  haar,  wel  gemaokt  yan  lijf  en  van  leden ont  vert  saogt  en 

kloek  ter  wapenen/'  etc.,  eto. — Bor,  iii.  IO80. 

t  «Bh  bien,  J'y  aais,  et  j'on  sortirai  d'nne  autre  manUre,  peut-dtre." — Com- 
•pondanee  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  403-406. 

*  The  site  of  the  Cnlemburg  maniion  was  afterwards  oeoupied  by  the  church 
of  the  "  Cannes  desohaoisCs/'  upon  the  ruins  of  which  a  **  maison  de  detention*' 
has  risen.  *  Pontus  Payen,  ii.  MS. 
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ished  as  tslie  observed  among  the  petitioners  many  relatives 
and  retainers  of  the  Orange  and  Egmont  houses,  and  saw 
friendly  glances  of  recognition  exchanged  between  them  and 
their  chiefs.* 

As  soon  as  all  had  entered  the  senate  room,  Brederode  ad- 
vanced, made  a  low  obeisance,  and  spoke  a  brief  speech.*  He 
said  that  he  had  come  thither  with  his  colleagues  to  present 
a  humble  petition  to  her  Highness.  He  alluded  to  the  re- 
.  ports  which  had  been  rife,  that  they  had  contemplated  tu- 
mult, sedition,  foreign  conspiracies,  and,  what  was  more 
abominable  than  all,  a  change  of  sovereign.  He  denounced 
such  statements  as  calumnies,  begged  the  Duchess  to  name 
the  men  who  had  thus  aspersed  an  honorable  and  loyal  com- 
pany, and  called  upon  her  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment 
upon  the  slanderers.  With  these  prefatory  remarks  he  pre- 
sented the  petition.  The  famous  document  was  then  read 
aloud.^  Its  tone  was  sufficiently  loyal,  particularly  in  the 
preamble,  which  was  filled  with  protestations  of  devotion  to 
both  King  and  Duchess.  After  this  conventional  introduc- 
tion, however,  the  petitioners  proceeded  to  state,  very  plainly, 
that  the  recent  resolutions  of  his  Majesty,  with  regard  to  the 
edicts  and  inquisition,  were  likely  to  produce  a  general  rebel- 
lion. They  had  hoped,  they  said,  that  a  movement  would  be 
made  by  the  seigniors  or  by  the  estates,  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
striking  at  its  cause,  but  they  had  waited  in  vain.  The  dan- 
ger, on  the  other  hand,  was  augmenting  every  day,  universal 
sedition  was  at  the  gate,  and  they  had  therefore  felt  obliged 
to  delay  no  longer,  but  come  forward  the  first  and  do  their 
duty.  They  professed  to  do  this  with  more  freedom,  because 
the  danger  touched  them  very  nearly.  They  were  the  most 
exposed  to  the  calamities  which  usually  spring  from  civil 
commotions,  for  their  houses  and  land  situate  in  the  open 
fields,  were  exposed  to  the  pillage  of  all  the  world.  More- 
over there  was  not  one  of  them,  whatever  his  condition,  who 
was  not  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  executed  under  the  edicts, 
at  the  false  complaint  of  the  first  man  who  wanted  to  obtain 
hifi  estate,  and  who  chose  to  denounce  him  to  the  inquisitor, 
at  whose  mercy  were  the  lives  and  property  of  all.    They 

1  Pontui  Pajen,  ii.,  M8. 

s  Aooording  to  Viglias,  he  read  th«  ipeeeh;  "ez  wrlpto  panea  pzwflitw."— 
Bp.  ad  Hopper,  vii.  358. 

*  It  has  been  often  printed,  yid«  e.  g.,  Oroen  y.  Prinst.,  ArohiyM,  ii.  80-84 
Foppen?,  Supplement,  ii.  318-323.    Bor,  ii.  68,  59,  et  mnlt.  »1. 
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therefore  begged  the  Duchess  Regent  to  despatch  an  envoy 
on  their  behalf,  who  should  humbly  implore  his  Majesty  to 
abolish  the  edicts.  In  the  meantime  they  requested  her  High- 
ness to  order  a  general  surcease  of  the  inquisition,  and  of  all 
executions,  until  the  King's  further  pleasure  was  made  known, 
and  until  new  ordinances,  made  by  his  Majesty  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  states-general  duly  assembled,  should  be  estab- 
Idshed.  The  petition  terminated  as  it  had  commenced,  with 
expressions  of  extreme  respect  and  devoted  loyalty. 

The  agitation  of  Duchess  Margaret  increased  very  percep- 
tibly during  the  reading  of  the  paper.  When  it  was  finished, 
she  remained  for  a  few  minutes  quite  silent,  with  tears  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks.*  As  soon  as  she  could  overcome  her 
excitement,  she  uttered  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that  she 
would  advise  with  her  councillors  and  give  the  petitioners 
such  answer  as  should  be  found  suitable.  The  confederates 
then  passed  out  from  the  council  chamber  into  the  grand 
hall;  each  individual,  as  he  took  his  departure,  advancing  to- 
wards the  Duchess  and  making  what  was  called  the  ^'cara- 
cole," in  token  of  reverence.  There  was  thus  ample  time  to 
contemplate  the  whole  company,  and  to  count  the  numbers 
of  the  deputation.* 

After  this  ceremony  had  been  concluded,  there  was  much 
earnest  debate  in  the  council.  The  Prince  of  Orange  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  the  Duchess,  with  the  view  of  calming 
her  irritation.  He  observed  that  the  confederates  were  no 
seditious  rebels,  but  loyal  gentlemen,  well  born,  well  con- 
nected, and  of  honorable  character.  They  had  been  influ- 
enced, he  said,  by  an  honest  desire  to  save  their  country  from 
impending  danger — ^not  by  avarice  or  ambition.  Egmont 
shrugged  his  shoulders,*  and  observed  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  leave  the  court  for  a  season,  in  order  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  bath  of  Aix,  for  an  inflammation  which  he  had 
in  the  leg.*  It  was  then  that  Berlaymont,  according  to  the 
account  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  nearly  every  contem- 
porary writer,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  uttered  the 


^  Madam«  la  DuoheMO  se  trouva  de  priiD«  face  fort  ironbl^e demenra 

bonne  egpaoe  de  temps  ean*  dire  mot,  ne  ponTant  oontenin  lea  larmes  que  Ton 
▼oioit  ooaller  de  sa  face,  tesmoignage  oertain  de  la  tristesse  qu'enduroit  son 
esprit." — Pontos  Payen,  ii.,  MS. 

1  **  Toomoyans  et  faisans  la  earaeole  deTant  la  dite  Dame,"  eto. — Pontas 
Payen  MS. 

*  "Kn  banssant  les  (paules  2L  ritalienne,"  eto. — Ibid. 

*  Ibid. — Compare  Foppens,  Snppl^ment,  ii.  845,  and  i.  68. 
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gibe  which  was  destined  to  become  immortal,  and  to  give  a 
popular  name  to  the  confederacy.  "What,  Madam,"  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  cried  in  a  passion,  "is  it  possible  that  your 
Highness  can  entertain  fears  of  these  beggars?  (gueux).  Is 
it  not  obvious  what  manner  of  men  they  are?  They  have 
not  had  wisdom  enough  to  manage  their  own  estates,  and  are 
they  now  to  teach  the  King  and  your  Highness  how  to  gov- 
ern the  country?  By  the  living  Qod,  if  my  advice  were  taken, 
their  petition  should  have  a  cudgel  for  a  commentary,  and 
we  would  make  them  go  down  the  steps  of  the  palace  a  great 
deal  faster  than  they  mounted  them."* 

The  Count  of  Meghen  was  equally  violent  in  his  language. 
Aremberg  was  for  ordering  ^Hheir  reverences^  the  confeder- 
ates," to  quit  Brussels  without  delay.*  The  conversation, 
carried  on  in  so  violent  a  key,  might  not  unnaturally  have 
been  heard  by  such  of  the  gentlemen  as  had  not  yet  left  the 
grand  hall  adjoining  the  council  chamber.  The  meeting  of 
the  council  was  then  adjourned  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  meet 
again  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  deliber- 
ately upon  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  Request.  Mean- 
while, many  of  the  confederates  were  swaggering  about  the 
streets,  talking  very  bravely  of  the  scene  which  had  just  oc- 
curred, and  it  is  probable,  boasting  not  a  little  of  the  effect 
which  their  demonstration  would  produce.'  As  they  passed 
by  the  house  of  Berlaymont,  that  nobleman,  standing  at  his 
window  in  company  with  Count  Aremberg,  is  said  to  have 
repeated  his  jest.  "There  go  our  fine  beggars  again,"  said 
he.  "Look,  I  pray  you,  with  what  bravado  they  are  passing 
before  us."* 

1  »lte  St.  de  Berlaymont prononfa  par  grande  ooldre  lea  parollea  m6iiio- 

rabies  que  firont  changer  de  nom  aaz  gentilehommes  oonf(Sd6reB Et  com- 
ment, Madame,  votre  Alteze  et  elle  orainte  de  oes  guenz  ?  —^  Par  le  Diea 
rivant,  qui  oroiralt  mon  conseil  lenr  Reqneste  serott  appoattU^e  it  belles  baston- 
nades,  et  les  ferions  descendre  lea  degr^a  de  la  ooart.plna  Tiatement  qa'ila  lea  ont 
monies." — Pontua  Payen,  ii.,  MS. 

*  Pontua  Payen,  ii.,  MS. 

*  "Allerent  faire  la  piaffe  par  la  yille repartia  en  dlTeraea  bandea/'  etc. — 

Pontaa  Pay  on,  ii.,  MS. 

*  "  VoiI2l  noa  beaux  gaeoz,"  diot-il,  Regardes;  je  yona  prie,  areo  quelle  brarade 
il.«  paaaent  derant  noua." — Ibid. 

Notwithatanding  the  aoeptioiam  of  M.  Oaehard  (Note  aar  rorigine  da  nom  de 
Gaeux;  t.  iiii.  dea  Balletina  de  la  Com.  Roy.  d'Hiatoire),  it  ia  probable  that  the 
Seigneur  de  Berlaymont  will  retain  the  reputation  of  originating  the  famous 
name  of  the  **  beggara."  M.  Qaohard  eitea  Weaembeek,  Bor,  Le  Petit,  Meteren, 
among  oontemporariea,  and  Strada  and  Vander  Vynokt  among  later  writera,  aa 
having  aanctioned  the  aneodote  in  whioh  the  tannt  of  Berlaymont  ia  recorded. 
The  learned  and  aoote  oritio  ia  diapoaed  to  question  the  aeeiiraey  of  th«  report, 
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On  April  6th,  Brederode,  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
his  companions,  again  made  his  appearance  at  the  palace. 
He  then  received  the  petition,  which  was  returned  to  hira 
with  an  apostille  or  commentary  to  this  effect: — Her  High- 
ness would  despatch  an  envoy  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  his 
Majesty  to  grant  the  Eequest.  Everything  worthy  of  the 
King's  unaffected  (naive)  and  customary  benignity  might  be 
expected  as  to  the  result.  The  Duchess  had  already,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  state  and  privy  councillors.  Fleece  knights 
and  governors,  commenced  a  project  for  moderating  the 
edicts  to  be  laid  before  the  King.  As  her  authority  did  not 
allow  her  to  suspend  the  inquisition  and  placards,  she  was 
confident  that  the  petitioners  would  be  satisfied  with  the  spe- 
cial application  about  to  be  made  to  the  King.  Meantime, 
she  would  give  orders  to  all  inquisitors,  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed "modestly  and  discreetly^'  in  their  office,  so  that  no  one 
would  have  cause  to  complain.  Her  Highness  hoped  like- 
wise that  the  gentlemen  on  their  part  would  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  loyal  and  satisfactory  manner;  thus  proving  that 
they  had  no  intention  to  make  innovations  in  the  ancient  re- 
ligion of  the  country.* 

Upon  the  next  day  but  one,  Monday,  April  8th,  Brederode. 

both  opon  d  x>rtort  grounds,  mod  beeauso  thore  is  no  mention  made  of  the  oir- 
onm stance  either  in  the  official  or  oonfidential  correspondence  of  Duchess  Mar- 
garet with  the  King.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Duchess  in  her  agitation 
did  not  catch  the  expression  of  Berlaymont,  or  did  not  understand  it,  or  did  not 
think  it  worUi  while  to  chronicle  it,  if  she  did.  It  must  be  remembered  that  she 
was  herself  not  very  familiar  with  the  French  language,  and  that  she  was  writing 
to  a  man  who  thought  that  "pistolle  meant  some  kind  of  knife."  She  certainly 
did  not  and  could  not  report^verything  said  upon  that  memorable  occasion.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  three  hundred  gentlemen  present  might  hare  heard 
and  understood  better  than  Madame  de  Parma  the  sarcasm  of  the  finance 
minister,  whether  it  were  uttered  upon  their  arrival  in  the  council  chamber, 
or  during  their  withdrawal  into  the  haU.  The  testimony  of  Pontus  Payen — 
a  contemporary  almost  always  well  informed,  and  one  whose  position  as  a 
Catholic  Walloon,  noble  and  official,  necessarily  brought  him  into  contact 
with  many  personages  engaged  in  the  transactions  which  he  describes — is 
worthy  of  much  respect.  It  is  te  be  observed,  too,  that  this  manuscript  allude 
to  a  repetition  by  Berlaymont  of  his  famous  sarcasm  upon  the  same  day.  To 
the  cauics  of  contemporary  historians,  cited  by  M.  Gachard,  may  be  added 
those  of  Vander  Haer,  ii.  314,  and  of  two  foreign  writers,  President  De  Thou 
(Hist.  Universelle,  V.  lib.  zz.  216)  and  Cardinal  Sentivoglio  (Guerra  di  Fiandra, 
ii.  32).  Hoofd,  not  a  contemporary,  certainly,  but  bom  within  four  or  live  years 
of  the  event,  relates  the  anecdote,  but  throws  a  doubt  upon  its  accuracy.  Hist, 
ii.  77.  Those  inolined  to  aeauit  the  Baron  of  having  perpetrated  the  immortal 
witticism,  will  give  him  the  nenefit  of  the  doubt'  if  they  think  it  a  reasonable 
one.  That  it  is  so,  they  have  the  high  authority  of  M.  Qachard  and  of  the 
ProTOit  Hoofd. 

1  Foppens,  324,  sqq.    Groen  v.  Prinit.,  ii.  84,  sqq.    Strada,  v.  186.    Bor,  ii.  59. 
Hopper,  74, 76. 
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attended  by  a  number  of  the  confederates^  again  made  his 
appearance  at  the  palace,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  an  an- 
swer to  the  Apostille.  In  this  second  paper  the  confederates 
rendered  thanks  for  the  prompt  reply  which  the  Duchess  had 
given  to  their  Request,  expressed  regrets  that  she  did  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  suspend  the  inquisition,  and  declared  their  confi- 
dence that  she  would  at  once  give  such  orders  to  the  inquisi- 
tors and  magistrates  that  prosecutions  for  religious  matters 
should  cease,  until  the  King's  further  pleasure  should  be  de- 
clared. They  professed  themselves  desirous  of  maintaining 
whatever  regulations  should  be  thereafter  established  by  his 
Majesty,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  states-general, 
for  the  security  of  the  ancient  religion,  and  promised  to  con- 
duct themselves  generally  in  such  wise  that  her  Highness 
would  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  They, 
moreover,  requested  that  the  Duchess  would  cause  the  Peti- 
tion to  be  printed  in  authentic  form  by  the  government 
printer.^ 

The  admission  that  the  confederates  would  maintain  the 
ancient  religion  had  been  obtained,  as  Margaret  informed  her 
brother,  through  the  dexterous  management  of  Hoogstraaten, 
without  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  that  the  prop- 
osition for  such  a  declaration  came  from  her.* 

The  Duchess  replied  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  second  ad- 
dress thus  made  to  her  by  the  confederates,  that  she  could  not 
go  beyond  the  Apostille  which  she  had  put  on  record.  She 
had  already  caused  letters  for  the  inquisitors  and  magistrates 
to  be  drawn  up.  The  minutes  for  those  instructions  should 
be  laid  before  the  confederates  by  Cqunt  Hoogstraaten  and 
Secretary  Berty.  As  for  the  printing  of  their  petition,  she 
was  \villing  to  grant  their  demand,  and  would  give  orders  to 
that  effect.* 

The  gentlemen  having  received  this  answer,  retired  into 
the  great  hall.  After  a  few  minutes'  consultation,  however, 
they  returned  to  the  council  chamber,  where  the  Seigneur 
d'i^^squerdes,  one  of  their  number,  addressed  a  few  parting 
words,  in  the  name  of  his  associates,  to  the  Regent;  conclu- 
ding with  a  request  that  she  would  declare  the  confederates  to 
have  done  no  act,  and  made  no  demonstration,  inconsistent 

with  their  duty  and  with  a  perfect  respect  for  his  Majesty. 

_— — , p  I  ■ 

1  Bor,  ii.  60.    Hopper,  74,  75.    Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Arobires,  ii.  86, 87.    Foppwf, 
Supplement,  ii.  833. 

*  Foppens,  Sappl^ment,  ii.  339.    (Letter  of  Hargftret  of  Parma). 

•  Ibid.,  ii.  386,  836.    Bor.  ii.  60,  61. 
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To  this  demand  the  Duchess  answered  somewhat  drily  that 
she  could  not  be  judge  in  such  a  cause.  Time  and  their  fu- 
ture deeds,  she  observed,  could  only  bear  witness  as  to  their 
purposes.  As  for  declarations  from  her,  they  must  be  satis- 
fied with  the  Apostille  which  they  had  already  received.^ 

With  this  response,  somewhat  more  tart  than  agreeable,  the 
nobles  were  obliged  to  content  themselves,  and  they  accord- 
ingly took  their  leave. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  they  had  been  disposed  to  slide 
rather  cavalierly  over  a  good  deal  of  ground  towards  the  great 
object  which  they  had  in  view.  Certainly  the  petitio  prin- 
cipii  was  a  main  feature  of  their  logic.  They  had,  in  their 
second  address,  expressed  perfect  confidence  as  to  two  very 
considerable  concessions.  The  Duchess  was  practically  to 
suspend  the  inquisition,  although  she  had  declared  herself 
without  authority  for  that  purpose.  The  King,  who  claimed, 
de  jtire  and  de  facto,  the  whole  legislative  power,  was  thence- 
forth to  make  laws  on  religious  matters  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  states-general.  Certainly,  these  ends  were  very 
laudable,  and  if  a  civil  and  religious  revolution  could  have 
been  effected  by  a  few  gentlemen  going  to  court  in  fine  clothes 
to  present  a  petition,  and  by  sitting  down  to  a  tremendous 
banquet  afterwards,  Brederode  and  his  associates  were  the 
men  to  accomplish  the  task.  Unfortunately,  a  sea  of  blood 
and  long  years  of  conflict  lay  between  the  nation  and  the 
promised  land,  which  for  a  moment  seemed  so  nearly  within 
reach. 

Meantime  the  next  important  step  in  Brederode's  eyes  was 
a  dinner.  He  accordingly  invited  the  confederates  to  a  mag- 
nificent repast  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  the 
Culemburg  mansion.  Three  hundred  guestfe  sat  down,  upon 
April  8th,  to  this  luxurious  banquet,  which  was  destined  to 
become  historical.* 

The  board  glittered  with  silver  and  gold.  The  wine  cir- 
culated with  more  than  its  usual  rapidity  among  the  band  of 
noble  Bacchanals,  who  were  never  weary  of  drinking  the 
healths  of  Brederode,  of  Orange,  and  of  Egmont.  It  was 
thought  that  the  occasion  imperiously  demanded  an  extraor- 
dinary carouse,  and  the  political  events  of  the  past  three  days 
lent  an  additional  excitement  to  the  wine.     There  was  an 


1  Bor,  Hoofd,  Strada,  ubi  inp. 

*  Strada,  t.  186-188.    Hoofd,  U.  77.    BantWogUo,  ii.  32.    Vander  Vynckt,  i. 
266-367. 
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earnest  discussion  as  to  an  appropriate  name  to  be  given  to 
their  confederacy.  Should  they  call  themselves  the  "Society 
of  Concord/'  the  restorers  of  lost  liberty,  or  by  what  other 
attractive  title  should  the  league  be  baptized?  Brederode 
was,  however,  already  prepared  to  settle  the  question.  He 
knew  the  value  of  a  popular  and  original  name;  he  possessed 
the  instinct  by  which  adroit  partisans  in  every  age  have  been 
accustomed  to  convert  the  reproachful  epithets  of  their  oppo- 
nents into  watchwords  of  honor,  and  he  had  already  made  his 
preparations  for  a  startling  theatrical  effect.  Suddenly,  amid 
the  din  of  voices,  he  arose,  with  all  his  rhetorical  powers  at 
command.  He  recounted  to  the  company  the  observations 
which  the  Seigneur  de  Berlaymont  was  reported  to  have 
made  to  the  Duchess  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Bequest, 
and  the  name  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  apply  to  them  col- 
lectively.^ Most  of  the  gentlemen  then  heard  the  memorable 
sarcasm  for  the  first  time.  Great  was  the  indignation  of  all 
that  the  state  councillor  should  have  dared  to  stigmatize  as 
beggars  a  band  of  gentlemen  with  the  best  blood  of  the  land 
in  their  veins.  Brederode,  on  the  contrary,  smoothing  their 
anger,  assured  them  with  good  humor  that  nothing  could  be 
more  fortunate.  "They  call  us  beggars!"  said  he;  "let  us 
accept  the  name.  We  will  contend  with  the  inquisition,  but 
remain  loyal  to  the  King,  even  till  compelled  to  wear  the  beg- 
gar^s  sack." 

He  then  beckoned  to  one  of  his  pages,  who  brought  him 
a  leathern  wallet,  such  as  was  worn  at  that  day  by  professional 
mendicants,  together  with  a  large  wooden  bowl,  which  also 
formed  part  of  their  regular  appurtenances.  Brederode  im- 
mediately hung  the  wallet  around  his  neck,  filled  the  bowl 
with  wine,  lifted  it  with  both  hands,  and  drained  it  at  a 
draught.  "Long  live  the  beggars!"  he  cried,  as  he  wiped  his 
beard  and  set  the  bowl  down.     "Vivent  ks  gueulx/^    Then 

I  Pontvs  Pajen,  ii.,  MS. 

The  manusoript,  entitled,  **  Pidoes  eonoemant  lea  troubles  des  Payi-Bas,"  be- 
longing to  the  Qerard  Collection  in  the  ArchiTei  of  the  Hague,  and  acoribed  to 
Weyenbnrg,  gires  a  similar  account;  fnmisbingy  although  Berlaymont's  name  is 
not  aetualljf  mentioned,  an  additional  contemporary  authority  to  the  aoenraey  of 
the  oommonly-receired  narrative.  ^'Le  Sgr,  de  Brederode  fit  un  festin  mag- 
nifique,  oil  se  trourerent  300  gentilshommes,  lesquels  se  flrent  appelUr  gueulx,  ne 
B^tkj  Toccaaion  pourquoy,  aultrement  qu'anlouns  disent  que  le  source  et  origine 
en  seroit  qu'en  presentant  leur  req**,  un  ekevalier  de  Vordra  des  prinefpaulx  du 
conseil  de  son  aitese  eust  h  dire,  'Madame,  ne  oraignes  rien  so  sont  dueulx  ei 
gens  de  petit  pouToir,  et  de  faiot  les  dits  gentilshomm.es  de  la  ligae  i'entre 
appellarent  ordinairemant  les  guealz.' "— Oompare  Strada,  Hoofd,  nbi  sup. 
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for  the  first  time,  from  the  lips  of  those  reckless  nobles  rose 
the  famous  cry,  which  was  so  often  to  ring  over  the  land  and 
sea,  amid  blazing  cities,  on  blood-stained  decks,  through  the 
smoke  and  carnage  of  many  a  stricken  field.  The  humor  of 
Brederode  was  hailed  with  deafening  shouts  of  applause. 
The  Count  then  threw  the  wallet  around  the  neck  of  his  near- 
est neighbor,  and  handed  him  the  wooden  bowl.  Each  guest, 
in  turn,  donned  the  mendicant's  knapsack.  Pushing  aside 
his  golden  goblet,  each  filled  the  beggar's  bowl  to  the  brim, 
and  drained  it  to  the  beggar^s  health.  Roars  of  laughter, 
and  shouts  of  ^'Vivent  les  gueuh^^  shook  the  walls  of  the 
stately  mansion,  as  they  were  doomed  never  to  shake  again. 
The  shibboleth  was  invented.  The  conjuration  which  they 
had  been  anxiously  seeking  was  found.  Their  enemies  had 
provided  them  with  a  spell,  which  was  to  prove,  in  after  days, 
potent  enough  to  start  a  spirit  from  palace  to  hovel,  forest  or 
wave,  as  the  deeds  of  the  "wild  beggars,"  the  "wood  beggars," 
and  the  'Tbeggars  of  the  sea"  taught  Philip  at  last  to  under- 
stand the  nation  which  he  had  driven  to  madness. 

When  the  wallet  and  bowl  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
table,  they  were  suspended  to  a  pillar  in  the  hall.  Each  of 
the  company  in  succession  then  threw  some  salt  into  his  gob- 
let, and,  placing  himself  under  these  symbols  of  the  brother- 
hood, repeated  a  jingling  distich,  produced  impromptu  for 
the  occasion. 

By  this  ult,  by  this  bread,  by  this  wallet  we  swear, 

These  beggars  ne'er  will  ehange,  though  all  the  world  shoold  stare.^ 

This  ridiculous  ceremony  completed  the  rites  by  which  the 
confederacy  received  its  name;  but  the  banquet  was  by  no 
means  terminated.  The  uproar  became  furious.  The  younger 
and  more  reckless  nobles  abandoned  themselves  to  revelry, 
which  would  have  shamed  heathen  Saturnalia.  They  re- 
newed to  each  other,  every  moment,  their  vociferous  oaths  of 
fidelity  to  the  common  cause,  drained  huge  beakers  to  the 
beggar's  health,  turned  their  caps  and  doublets  inside  out, 
danced  upon  chairs  and  tables.^  Several  addressed  each 
other  as  Lord  Abbot,  or  Reverend  Prior,  of  this  or  that  relig- 
ious institution,  thus  indicating  the  means  by  which  some  of 
them  hoped  to  mend  their  broken  fortunes.' 

>  **  Par  le  sel,  par  le  pain,  par  la  besaohe, 

Les  gnealz  ne  ohangeront  quoy  qn'on  se  fache." 

Pontas  Fayen  MS.    Vander  Haer. 
>  Vander  Haer,  216.  *  Pontas  Payen  MS. 
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While  the  tumult  was  at  its  height,  the  Prinee  of  Orange 
with  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont  entered  the  apartment.  They 
had  been  dining  quietly  with  Mansfeld,  who  was  confined  to 
his  house  with  an  inflamed  eye,^  and  they  were  on  their  way 
to  the  council  chamber,  where  the  sessions  were  now  pro- 
longed nightly  to  a  late  hour.  Knowing  that  Hoogstraaten, 
somewhat  against  his  will,  had  been  induced  to  be  present  at 
the  banquet,  they  had  come  round  by  the  way  of  Culemburg 
House,  to  induce  him  to  retire.*  They  were  also  disposed,  if 
possible,  to  abridge  the  festivities  which  their  influence  would 
have  been  powerless  to  prevent. 

These  great  nobles,  as  soon  as  they  made  their  appearance, 
were  surrounded  by  a  crew  of  beggars,^'  maddened  and  drip- 
ping with  their  recent  baptism  of  wine,  who  compelled  them 
to  drink  a  cup  amid  shouts  of  "Vivent  le  rot  et  Us  gueulx!" 
The  meaning  of  this  cry  they  of  course  could  not  understand, 
for  even  those  who  had  heard  Berlaymont's  contemptuous 
remarks,  might  not  remember  the  exact  term  which  he  had 
used,  and  certainly  could  not  be  aware  of  the  importance  to 
which  it  had  just  been  elevated.  As  for  Horn,  he  disliked 
and  had  long  before  quarreled  withBrederode,*  had  prevented 
many  persons  from  signing  the  Compromise,  and,  although 
a  guest  at  that  time  of  Orange,  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to 
bed  before  supper,*  to  avoid  the  company  of  many  who  fre- 
quented the  house.  Yet  his  presence  for  a  few  moments, 
with  the  best  intentions,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  famous 
banquet,  was  made  one  of  the  most  deadly  charges  which  were 
afterwards  drawn  up  against  him  by  the  Crown.  The  three 
seigniors  refused  to  be  seated,  and  remained  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, "the  length  of  a  Miserere,"  taking  with  them  Hoogs- 
straaten  as  they  retired.  They  also  prevailed  upon  the  whole 
party  to  break  up  at  the  same  time,  so  that  their  presence 
had  served  at  least  to  put  a  conclusion  to  the  disgraceful  riot. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  council  chamber  thoy  received  the 
•  thanks  of  the  Duchess  for  what  they  had  done.*^ 

Such  was  the  first  movement  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Compromise.  Was  it  strange  that  Orange  should  feel  little 
aflinity  with  such  companions?    Had  he  not  reason  to  hesi- 

1  Procds  da  Comte  do  Homes.    Foppens,  1.  161.  '  Ibid., !.  160-162. 

>  Vander  Haer,  315,  316. 

^  "  No  bongea  du  Hot  qaand  Ton  diinoit  on  sonppolt." — Proods  de  Hornet. 
Pcmpens,  i.  163. 
^roppens.  Supplement,  uM  snp. 
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tate,  if  the  sacred  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  could 
only  be  maintained  by  these  defenders  and  with  such  assist- 
ance? 

The  '^beggars"  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  name 
alone  of  the  time-honored  fraternity  of  Mendicants  in  which 
they  had  enrolled  themselves.  Immediately  after  the  Cu- 
lemburg  banquet,  a  costume  for  the  confederacy  was  decided 
upon.  These  young  gentlemen  discarding  gold  lace  and  vel- 
vet, thought  it  expedient  to  array  themselves  in  doublets  and 
hose  of  ashen  gray,  with  short  cloaks  of  the  same  color,  all  of 
the  coarsest  materials.  They  appeared  in  this  guise  in  the 
streets,  with  common  felt  hats  on  their  heads,  and  beggars' 
pouches  and  bowls  at  their  sides.  They  caused  also  medals 
of  lead  and  copper  to  be  struck,  bearing  upon  one  side  the 
head  of  Philip;  upon  the  reverse,  two  hands  clasped  within  a 
wallet,  with  the  motto,  "Faithful  to  the  King,  even  to  wear- 
ing the  beggar^s  sack."*  These  badges  they  wore  around 
their  necks,  or  as  buttons  to  their  hats.  As  a  further  dis- 
tinction they  shaved  their  beards  close,  excepting  the  mous- 
tachios,  which  were  left  long  and  pendant  in  the  Turkish 
fashion,*  that  custom,  as  it  seemed,  being  an  additional  char- 
acteristic of  Mendicants. 

Very  soon  after  these  events  the  nobles  of  the  league  dis- 
persed from  the  capital  to  their  various  homes.  Brederode 
rode  out  of  Brussels  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  cavaliers,  who 
saluted  the  concourse  of  applauding  spectators  with  a  dis- 
charge of  their  pistols.  Forty-three  gentlemen  accompanied 
him  to  Antwerp,  where  he  halted  for  a  night.'  The  Duchess 
had  already  sent  notice  to  the  magistrates  of  that  city  of  his 
intended  visit,  and  warned  them  to  have  an  eye  upon  his  pro- 
ceedings. "The  great  beggar,"*  as  Hoogstraaten  called  him, 
conducted  himself,  however,  with  as  much  propriety  as  could 
be  expected.  Four  or  five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
thronged  about  the  hotel  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quar- 
ters. He  appeared  at  a  window  with  his  wooden  bowl,  filled 
with  wine,  in  his  hands,  and  his  wallet  at  his  side.  He  as- 
sured the  multitude  that  he  was  ready  to  die  to  defend  the 
good  people  of  Antwerp  and  of  all  the  Netherlands  against 

1  PontoB  Payen  M8.  Pieces  oonoeraant,  etc.,  MS. — Comp.  Strada;  Hoofd; 
BentiToglio ;  Vander  Haer,  ubi  sop. ;  Gorrespondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  409. 

'^'LaiesaDB  en  dessoubs  les  narines  longaes  inoumierataoqaos  k  la  turo- 
quesque." — Pieces  oono«niaiit  THist.  des  P.  B.  etc.,  MS.    Compare  Strada,  r.  189. 

*  Strada,  T.  19. 

* ''  Le  grant  geu.'* — Groen  ▼.  Prinst.,  ArobiTes,  etc.,  11. 184. 
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the  edicts  and  the  inquisition.  Meantime  he  drank  their 
healths,  and  begged  all  who  accepted  the  pledge  to  hold  up 
their  hands.  The  populace,  highly  amused,  held  up  and 
clapped  their  hands  as  honest  Brederode  drained  his  bowl, 
and  were  soon  afterwards  persuaded  to  retire  in  great  good 
humor.^ 

These  proceedings  were  all  chronicled  and  transmitted  to 
Madrid.  It  was  also  both  publicly  reported  and  secretly  reg- 
istered, that  Brederode  had  eaten  capons  and  other  meat  at 
Antwerp,  upon  Good  Friday,  which  happened  to  be  the  day 
of  his  visit  to  that  city.  He  denied  the  charge,  however,  with 
ludicrous  vehemence.  "They  who  have  told  Madame  that  we 
ate  meat  in  Antwerp,''  he  wrote  to  Count  Louis,  ^Tiave  lied 
wickedly  and  miserably,  twenty-four  feet  down  in  their 
throats."^  He  added  that  his  nephew,  Charles  Mansfeld,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  indignant  prohibition  of  his  father,  had 
assisted  at  the  presentation  of  the  Request,  and  was  then  in 
his  uncle's  company  at  Antwerp,  had  ordered  a  capon,  which 
Brederode  had  countermanded.  "They  told  me  afterwards," 
said  he,  "that  my  nephew  had  broiled  a  sausage  in  his  cham- 
ber. I  suppose  that  he  thought  himself  in  Spain,  where  they 
allow  themselves  such  dainties."' 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  trifles  are  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  history.  Matters  like  these  filled  the  whole  soul  of 
Philip,  swelled  the  bills  of  indictment  for  thousands  of  higher 
and  better  men  than  Brederode,  and  furnished  occupation  as 
well  for  secret  correspondents  and  spies  as  for  the  most  dig- 
nified functionaries  of  the  Government.  Capons  or  sausages 
on  Good  Friday,  the  Psalms  of  Clement  Marot,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  in  the  vernacular,  led  to  the  rack,  the  gibbet, 
and  the  stake,  but  ushered  in  a  war  against  the  inquisition 
which  was  to  last  for  eighty  years.  Brederode  was  not  to  be 
the  hero  of  that  party  which  he  disgraced  by  his  buffoonery. 
Had  he  lived,  he  might,  perhaps,  like  many  of  his  confeder- 
ates, have  redeemed,  by  his  bravery  in  the  field,  a  character 
which  his  orgies  had  rendered  despicable.  He  now  left  Ant- 
werp for  the  north  of  Holland,  where,  as  he  soon  afterwards 
reported  to  Count  Louis,  "the  beggars  were  as  numerous  as 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore/'* 

1  Strada,  v.  191. 

'  Oorrespondanoe  de  Philippe  IL,  i.  410,  411.  Groen  v.  Prinit.,  Arohires  •tCi 
ii.  98,  99.  s  Ibid. 

*  Lcs  gens  sont  par  ioj  gem^  eomme  la  sable  dn  Ion  de  la  mer." — Oroen  t. 
Prinst.,  Arohives,  etc.,  130. 
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His  "nephew  Charles,"  two  months  afterwards,  obeyed  his 
father's  injunction,  and  withdrew  formally  from  the  confed- 
eracy.* 

Meantime  the  rumor  had  gone  abroad  that  the  Bequest  of 
the  nobles  had  already  produced  good  fruit,  that  the  edicts 
were  to  be  mitigated,  the  inquisition  abolished,  liberty  of  con- 
science eventually  to  prevail.  "Upon  these  reports,"  says  a 
contemporary,  "all  the  vermin  of  exiles  and  fugitives  for  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  those  who  had  kept  in  concealment,  began 
to  lift  up  their  heads  and  thrust  forth  their  horns/'*  It  was 
known  that  Margaret  of  Parma  had  ordered  the  inquisitors 
and  magistrates  to  conduct  themselves  "modestly  and  dis- 
creetly." It  was  known  that  the  privy  council  was  hard  at 
work  upon  the  project  for  "moderating"  the  edicts.  Mod- 
estly and  discreetly,  Margaret  of  Parma,  almost  immediately 
after  giving  these  orders,  and  while  the  "moderation"  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  informed  her  brother  that  she 
had  given  personal  attention  to  the  case  of  a  person  who  had 
snatched  the  holy  wafer  from  the  priest's  hand  at  Oudenarde. 
This  "quidam,"  as  she  called  him — ^for  his  name  was  beneath 
the  cognizance  of  an  Emperor's  bastard  daughter — ^had  by 
her  orders  received  vigorous  and  exemplary  justice.'  And 
what  was  the  "rigorous  and  exemplary  justice"  thus  inflicted 
upon  the  "quidam?"  The  procurator  of  the  neighboring  city 
of  Tournay  has  enabled  us  to  answer.  The  young  man,  who 
was  a  tapestry  weaver,  Hans  Tiskaen  by  name,*  had,  upon 
May  30th,  thrown  the  holy  wafer  upon  the  ground.  For  this 
crime,  which  was  the  same  as  that  committed  on  Christmas- 
day  of  the  previous  year  by  Bertrand  le  Bias,  at  Tournay,  he 
now  met  with,  a  similar  although  not  quite  so  severe  a  pun- 
ishment. Having  gone  quietly  home  after  doing  the  deed, 
he  was  pursued,  arrested,  and  upon  the  Saturday  ensuing 
taken  to  the  market-place  of  Oudenarde.  Here  the  right 
hand  with  which  he  had  committed  the  offence  was  cut  off, 
and  he  was  then  fastened  to  the  stake  and  burned  to  death 
over  a  slow  fire.  He  was  fortunately  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  torment,  but  he  persisted  in  his  opinions, 
and  called  on  God  for  support  to  his  last  breath." 

1  Corraspondanee  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  421.  *  Renom  de  Franoa,  MS. 

'  "  Si  oomme  ayant  oommand^  qne  la  justice  se  faict  d'nn  quidam  H  Auda- 
naerde,  qui  oes  jours  ayant  priuse  la  sainote  hostie  conpaor^e  bore  des  mains  du 
preitre,  1  a  ject^e  par  terre,  anouel  s'est  faict  rigonreuse  et  ezemplaire  justice." — 
Reiffenberg,  Correspondanee  Marg.  d'Autr.,  45.  «  Bor,  ii.  62. 

*  Pasquier  de  la  Barra.    Recoeil^  etc.,  MS.  in  the  Brussels  Arohiref,  f.  16*«. 
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This  homely  tragedy  was  enacted  at  Ondenarde,  the  birth- 
place of  Duchess  Margaret.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
puissant  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  her  mother  was  only  the 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Oudenarde;  of  a  "quidam"  like  the 
nameless  weaver  who  had  thus  been  burned  by  her  express 
order.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  circum- 
stance could  operate  in  so  great  a  malefactor's  favor.  More- 
over, at  the  same  moment,  she  sent  orders  that  a  like  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  upon  another  person  then  in  a  Flem- 
ish prison,  for  the  crime  of  anabaptism.^ 

The  privy  council,  assisted  by  thirteen  knights  of  the 
Fleece,  had  been  hard  at  work,  and  the  result  of  their  wisdom 
was  at  last  revealed  in  a  "moderation"  consisting  of  fifty-three 
articles.* 

What  now  was  the  substance  of  those  fifty-three  articles, 
so  painfully  elaborated  by  Viglius,  so  handsomely  drawn  up 
into  shape  by  Councillor  d'Assonleville?  Simply  to  substi- 
tute the  halter  for  the  fagot.  After  elimination  of  all  verbi- 
age, this  fact  was  the  only  residuum.'  It  was  most  distinctly 
laid  down  that  all  forms  of  religion  except  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic were  forbidden;  that  no  public  or  secret  conventicles  were 
to  be  allowed;  that  all  heretical  writings  were  to  be  suppress- 
ed; that  all  curious  inquiries  into  the  Scriptures  were  to  be 
prohibited.  Persons  who  infringed  these  regulations  were 
divided  into  two  classes — ^the  misleaders  and  the  misled. 
There  was  an  affectation  of  granting  mercy  to  persons  in  the 
second  category,  while  death  was  denounced  upon  those  com- 
posing the  first.  It  was  merely  an  affectation;  for  the  ramb- 
ling statute  was  so  open  in  all  its  clauses,  that  the  Jugger- 
naut car  of  persecution  could  be  driven  through  the  whole  of 
them,  whenever  such  a  course  should  seem  expedient.  Every 
man  or  woman  in  the  Netherlands  might  be  placed  in  the  list 
of  the  misleaders,  at  the  discretion  of  the  officials.  The  pre- 
tended mercy  to  the  misguided  was  a  mere  delusion.  The 
superintendents,  preachers,  teachers,  ministers,  sermon-ma- 
kers, deacons,  and  other  officials,  were  to  be  executed  with  the 
halter,  with  confiscation  of  their  whole  property.  So  much 
was  very  plain.  Other  heretics,  however,  who  would  abjure 
their  heresy  before  the  bishop,  might  be  pardoned  for  the 

^  Reiffenberg,  Oorr«spondancei  46. 
'  Ep.  ad  Hopperum,  469. 

s  See  the  text  of  the  proposed  ModeimlioB  in  fiftr-thrte  artielei,  in  Bor,  i.  f. 
U,  66,  66. 
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first  offence,  but  if  obstinate,  were  to  be  banished.  This 
seemed  an  indication  of  mercy,  at  least  to  the  repentant  crimi- 
nals. But  who  were  these  ^^other*^  heretics?  All  persons 
who  discussed  religious  matters  were  to  be  put  to  death.  All 
persons,  not  having  studied  theology  at  a  "renowned  univer- 
sity,^^ who  searched  and  expounded  the  Scriptures,  were  to  be 
put  to  death.  All  persons  in  whose  houses  any  act  of  the 
perverse  religion  should  be  committed,  were  to  be  put  to 
death.  All  persons  who  harbored  or  protected  ministers  and 
teachers  of  any  sect,  were  to  be  put  to  death.  All  the  crimi- 
nals thus  carefully  enumerated  were  to  be  executed,  whether 
repentant  or  not.  If,  however,  they  abjured  their  errors,  they 
were  to  be  beheaded  instead  of  being  strangled.  Thus  it  was 
obvious  that  almost  any  heretic  might  be  brought  to  the  hal- 
ter at  a  moment's  notice. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  idea  of  death  by  the  halter  or  the 
axe  was  less  shocking  to  the  imagination  than  that  of  being 
burned  or  buried  alive.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  edicts 
were  softened  by  the  proposed  "Moderation."  It  would, 
however,  always  be  difficult  to  persuade  any  considerable 
number  of  intelligent  persons,  that  the  infliction  of  a  violent 
death,  by  whatever  process,  on  account  of  religious  opinions, 
was  an  act  of  clemency.  The  Netherlanders  were,  however, 
to  be  persuaded  into  this  belief.  The  draft  of  the  new  edict 
was  ostentatiously  called  the  "Moderatie,"  or  the  "Modera- 
tion." It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  the  common  peo- 
ple, by  a  quibble,  which  is  the  same  in  Flemish  as  in  Eng- 
lish, should  call  the  proposed  "Moderation"  the  ^Ttfurdera- 
tion."^  The  rough  mother-wit  of  the  people  had  already 
characterized  and  annihilated  the  project,  while  dull  formal- 
ists were  carrying  it  through  the  preliminary  stages. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  the  project  having  been  obtained  from 
the  estates  of  Artois,  Hainault,  and  Flanders,  the  instructions 
for  the  envoys.  Baron  Montigny  and  Marquis  Berghen,  were 
made  out  in  conformity  to  the  scheme.*  Egmont  had  de- 
clined the  mission,'  not  having  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  the  diplomatic  success  of  his  visit  to  Spain  in  the  prece- 
ding year.  The  two  nobles  who  consented  to  undertake  the 
office  were  persuaded  into  acceptance  sorely  against  their  will. 
They  were  aware  that  their  political  conduct  since  the  King's 


1  Meteren,  ii,  38.     Hoofd,  iii.  81. 

*  Correspondanoe  de  PhUippe  II.,  I.  412.  *  Ibid.,  407. 
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departure  from  the  country  had  not  always  been  deemed  satis- 
factory at  Madrid,  but  they  were,  of  course,  far  from  suspect- 
ing the  true  state  of  the  royal  mind.  They  were  both  as  sin- 
cere Catholics  and  as  loyal  gentlemen  as  Granvelle,  but  they 
were  not  aware  how  continuously,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  that  personage  had  represented  them  to  Philip  as  rene- 
gades and  rebels.  They  had  maintained  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  state,  and  they  had  declined  to  act  as  execution- 
ers for  the  inquisition,  but  they  were  yet  to  learn  that  such 
demonstrations  amounted  to  high  treason. 

Montigny  departed,  on  May  29,  from  Brussels.^  He  left 
the  bride  to  whom  he  had  been  wedded  amid  scenes  of  fes- 
tivity, the  preceding  autumn — the  unborn  child  who  was 
nevef  to  behold  its  father's  face.  He  received  warnings  in 
Paris,  by  which  he  scorned  to  profit.  The  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor in  that  city  informed  him  that  Philip's  wrath  at  the 
recent  transactions  in  the  Netherlands  was  high.  He  was 
most  significantly  requested,  by  a  leading  personage  in  France, 
to  feign  illness,  or  to  take  refuge  in  any  expedient  by  which 
he  might  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.*  Such  hints 
had  no  effect  in  turning  him  from  his  course,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived  on  June  17th.' 

His  colleague  in  the  mission,  Marquis  Berghen,  had  been 
prevented  from  setting  forth  at  the  same  time,  by  an  accident 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  might  almost  seem  ominous. 
Walking  through  the  palace  park,  in  a  place  where  some  gen- 
tlemen were  pla3ring  at  pall-mall,  he  was  accidentally  struck  in 
the  leg  by  a  wooden  ball.*  The  injury,  although  trifling,  pro- 
duced so  much  irritation  and  fever  that  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  for  several  weeks.  It  was  not  until  July  1st'  that  he 
was  able  to  take  his  departure  from  Brussels.  Both  these 
unfortunate  nobles  thus  went  forth  to  fulfil  that  dark  and 
mysterious  destiny  from  which  the  veil  of  three  centuries  has 
but  recently  been  removed. 

Besides  a  long  historical  discourse,  in  eighteen  chapters, 
delivered  by  way  of  instruction  to  the  envoys,  Margaret  sent 
a  courier  beforehand  with  a  variety  of  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  late  events.  Alonzo  del  Canto,  one  of  Philip's  spies 
in  the  Netherlands,  also  wrote  to  inform  the  King  that  the 

1  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  11.,  i.  418. 

*  Hoofd,  iii.  80.  >  CorrMpoiidanM  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  426. 
*IWd.,  1.412.    Hoefd,  ii.  80.    Strada,  t.  196. 

*  CorrespoDdanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  1.  428,  420. 
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two  ambassadors  were  the  real  authors  of  all  the  troubles  then 
existing  in  the  country.*  Cardinal  Granville,  too,  renewed 
his  previous  statements  in  a  confidential  communication  to 
his  Majesty,  adding  that  no  persons  more  appropriate  could 
have  been  selected  than  Berghen  and  Montigny,  for  they 
knew  better  than  any  one  else  the  state  of  affairs  in  which 
they  had  borne  the  principal  part.^  Nevertheless,  Mon- 
tigny, upon  his  arrival  in  Madrid  on  June  17,  was  received 
by  Philip  with  much  apparent  cordiality,  admitted  imme- 
diately to  an  audience,"  and  assured  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  there  was  no  dissatisfaction  in  the  royal  mind  against 
the  seigniors,  whatever  false  reports  might  be  circulated  to 
that  effect.  In  other  respects,  the  result  of  this  and  of 
his  succeeding  interviews  with  the  monarch  was  sufficiently 
meagre. 

It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The  mission  of  the  envoys 
was  an  elaborate  farce  to  introduce  a  terrible  tragedy.  They 
were  sent  to  procure  from  Philip  the  abolition  of  the  inquisi- 
tion and  the  moderation  of  the  edicts.  At  the  very  moment, 
however,  of  all  these  legislative  and  diplomatic  arrangements, 
Margaret  of  Parma  was  in  possession  of  secret  letters  from 
Philip,  which  she  was  charged  to  deliver  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Son-ento,  papal  nuncio  at  the  imperial  court,  then  on  a  special 
visit  to  Brussels.  This  ecclesiastic  had  come  to  the  Nether- 
lands ostensibly  to  confer  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  upon  the 
affairs  of  his  principality,  to  remonstrate  with  Count  Culem- 
burg,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy. 
The  real  object  of  his  mission,  however,  was  to  devise  means 
for  strengthening  the  inquisition  and  suppressing  heresy  in 
the  provinces.  Philip,  at  whose  request  he  had  come,  had 
charged  him  by  no  means  to  divulge  the  secret,  as  the  King 
was  anxious  to  have  it  believed  that  the  ostensible  was  the 
only  business  which  the  prelate  had  to  perform  in  the  coun- 
try. Margaret  accordingly  delivered  to  him  the  private  let- 
ters, in  which  Philip  avowed  his  determination  to  maintain 
the  inquisition  and  the  edicts  in  all  their  rigor,  but  enjoined 
profound  secrecy  upon  the  subject.*  The  Duchess,  therefore, 
who  knew  the  face  of  the  cards,  must  have  thought  it  a 


1  CorrMpondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  410.  411.  •  Ibid., !.  417. 

*  Ibid.,  i.  426.    Hopper,  78,  70,  sUtes  that  the  enroys  were  indulged  with 
almost  daily  interriewf. 

*  Reiffenberg,  Correspondance  de  Marg.  d'Aut.  5$-(il.    Oorreipondanoe  de 
Philippe  II.,  i.  423. 
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superfluous  task  to  continue  the  game,  which  to  Philip's 
cruel  but  procrastinating  temperament  was  perhaps  a  pleasur- 
able excitement. 

The  scheme  for  mitigating  the  edicts  by  the  substitution  ot 
strangling  for  burning,  was  not  destined  therefore  for  much 
success  either  in  Spain  or  in  the  provinces;  but  the  people 
by  whom  the  next  great  movement  was  made  in  the  drama 
of  the  revolt,  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  to  shame  the 
sovereign  who  oppressed,  and  the  riotous  nobles  who  had 
undertaken  to  protect  their  liberties. 

At  this  very  moment,  in  the  early  summer  of  1566,  many 
thousands  of  burghers,  merchants,  peasants,  and  gentlemen, 
were  seen  mustering  and  marching  through  the  fields  of  every 
province,  armed  with  arquebus,  javelin,  pike  and  broadsword. 
For  what  purpose  were  these  gatherings?  Only  to  hear  ser- 
mons and  to  sing  hymns  in  the  open  air,  as  it  was  unlawful 
to  profane  the  churches  w^ith  suchTites.  This  was  the  first 
great  popular  phase  of  the  Netherland  rebellion.  CTotwith- 
standing  the  edicts  and  the  inquisition  with  their  daily  heca- 
tombs, notwithstanding  the  special  publication  at  this  time 
throughout  the  country  by  the  Duchess  Regent  that  all  the 
sanguinary  statutes  concerning  religion  were  in  as  great  vigcr 
as  ever/  notwithstanding  that  Margaret  offered  a  reward 
of  seven  hundred  crowns  to  the  man  who  would  bring  her 
a  preacher  dead  or  alive,*  the  popular  thirst  for  the  exer- 
cises of  the  reformed  religion  could  no  longer  be  slaked  at 
the  obscure  and  hidden  fountains  where  their  pneists  had  so 
long  privately  ministered. 

Partly  emboldened  by  a  temporary  lull  in  the  persecution, 
partly  encouraged  by  the  presentation  of  the  Request  and  by 
the  events  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  the  Reformers  now 
came  boldly  forth  from  their  lurking  places  and  held  their 
religious  meetings  in  the  light  of  day.  The  consciousness  of 
numbers  and  of  right  had  brought  the  conviction  of  strength. 
The  audacity  of  the  Reformers  was  wonderful  to  the  mind  of 
President  Viglius,  who  could  find  no  language  strong  enough 
with  which  to  characterize  and  to  deplore  such  blasphemous 
conduct.'  The  field-preaching  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  a  malignant  pestilence. 
The  miasma  flew  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.     As  early  as 

^  Pontas  Payen  MS.    Pasqnier  de  la  Barre  MS.  *  Pontoi  Payen  MS. 

'  Ep.  ad  JoAch.  Hoppemm,  362. 
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1562,  there  had  been  public  preaching  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ypres.  The  executions  which  followed,  however,  had  for  the 
time  suppressed  the  practice  both  in  that  place  as  well  as 
throughout  Flanders  and  the  rest  of  the  provinces.  It  now 
broke  forth  as  by  one  impulse  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  Hermann  Strycker  or 
Modet,  a  monk  who  had  renounced  his  vows  to  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers  in  the  Reformed  Church,  ad- 
dressed a  congregation  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  persons  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ghent.*  Peter  Dathenus,  another  un- 
frocked monk,  preached  at  various  places  in  West  Flanders, 
with  great  effect.  A  man  endowed  with  a  violent,  stormy  elo- 
quence, intemperate  as  most  zealots,  he  was  then  rendering 
better  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  than  he  was 
destined  to  do  at  later  periods. 

But  apostate  priests  were  not  the  only  preachers.  To  the 
ineffable  disgust  of  the  conservatives  in  Church  and  State, 
^  there  were  men  with  little  education,  utterly  devoid  of  He- 
brew, of  lowly  station — hatters,  curriers,  tanners,  dyers,  and 
the  like, — ^who  began  to  preach  also;  remembering,  unseason- 
ably perhaps,  that  the  early  disciples,  selected  by  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  had  not  all  been  doctors  of  theology,  with 
diplomas  from  a  "renowned  imiversity."  But  if  the  nature 
of  such  men  were  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in,  that  charge 
could  not  be  brought  against  ministers  with  the  learning  and 
accomplishments  of  Ambrose  Wille,  Marnier,  Guy  de  Bray, 
or  Francis  Junius,  the  man  whom  Scaliger  called  the  "great- 
est of  all  theologians  since  the  days  of  the  apostles."^  An 
aristocratic  sarcasm  could  not  be  levelled  against  Peregrine  de 
la  Grange,  of  a  noble  family  in  Provence,  with  the  fiery  blood 
of  southern  France  in  his  veins,  brave  as  his  nation,  learned, 
eloquent,  enthusiastic,  who  galloped  to  his  field-preaching  on 
horseback,  and  fired  a  pistol-shot  as  a  signal  for  his  congre- 
gation to  give  attention.* 

On  June  28,  1566,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  there  was  an 
assemblage  of  six  thousand  people  near  Tournay,  at  the 
bridge  of  Emonville,  to  hear  a  sermon  from  Ambrose  Wille, 
a  man  who  had  studied  theology  in  Geneva,  at  the  feet  of 
Calvin,  and  who  now,  with  a  special  price  upon  his  head,* 
was  preaching  the  doctrines  he  had  learned.     Two  days  af  ter- 

1  Brandt,  804,  805.  >  Bakhajten  y.  d.  Brink  Het  Hnwel^k,  110. 

•  BakhayiMi,  137.    Be  la  Barre  MS.,  f.  10.  «  Ibid.«  f.  18. 
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wards,  ten  thousand  people  assembled  at  the  same  spot,  to 
hear  Peregrine  de  la  Grange.  Governor  Moulbais  thundered 
forth  a  proclamation  from  the  citadel,  warning  all  men  that 
the  edicts  were  as  rigorous  as  ever,  and  that  every  man, 
woman,  or  child  who  went  to  these  preachings,  was  incurring 
the  penalty  of  death.*  The  people  became  only  the  more 
ardent  and  excited.  Upon  Sunday,  July  7,  twenty  thousand 
persons  assembled  at  the  same  bridge  to  hear  Ambrose  Wille. 
One  man  in  three  was  armed.  Some  had  arquebuses,  oth- 
ers pistols,  pikes,  swords,  pitchforks,  poniards,  clubs.  The 
preacher,  for  whose  apprehension  a  fresh  reward  had  been 
offered,  was  escorted  to  his  pulpit  by  a  hundred  mounted 
troopers.  He  begged  his  audience  not  to  be  scared  from 
the  word  of  God  by  menace;  assured  them  that  although  but 
a  poor  preacher  himself,  he  held  a  divine  commission;  that  he 
had  no  fear  of  death;  that,  should  he  fall,  there  were  many 
better  than  he  to  supply  his  place,  and  fifty  thousand  men  to 
avenge  his  murder.^ 

The  Duchess  sent  forth  proclamations  by  hundreds.  She 
ordered  the  instant  suppression  of  these  armed  assemblies  and 
the  arrest  of  the  preachers.  But  of  what  avail  were  procla- 
mations against  such  numbers  with  weapons  in  their  hands? 
Why  irritate  to  madness  these  hordes  of  enthusiasts,  who  were 
now  entirely  pacific,  and  who  marched  back  to  the  city,  after 
conclusion  of  divine  service,  with  perfect  decorum?  All 
classes  of  the  population  went  eagerly  to  the  sermons.  The 
gentry  of  the  place,  the  rich  merchants,  the  notables,  as  well 
as  the  humbler  artisans  and  laborers,  all  had  received  the  in- 
fection. The  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion  outnum- 
bered the  Catholics  by  five  or  six  to  one.  On  Sundays  and 
other  holidays,  during  the  hours  of  service,  Tournay  was  lit- 
erally emptied  of  its  inhabitants.  The  streets  were  as  silent 
as  if  war  or  pestilence  had  swept  the  place.  The  Duchess 
sent  orders,  but  she  sent  no  troops.  The  trained-bands  of  the 
city,  the  cross-bowmen  of  St.  Maurice,  the  archers  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, the  sword-players  of  St.  Christopher,  could  not  be  or- 
dered from  Tournay  to  suppress  the  preaching,  for  they  had 
all  gone  to  the  preaching  themselves.  TTow  idle,  therefore, 
to  send  peremptory  orders  without  a  matchlock  to  enforce  the 
command.* 

Throughout  Flanders  similar  scenes  were  enacted.    The 


1  De  la  Barre  MS.  >  Ibid.  >  Ibid. 
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meetings  were  encampments,  for  the  Refomiers  now  came  to 
their  religious  services  armed  to  the  teeth,  determined,  if 
banished  from  the  churches,  to  defend  their  right  to  the 
fields.  Barricades  of  upturned  wagons,  branches,  and  planks, 
were  thrown  up  around  the  camps.  Strong  guards  of  mount- 
ed men  were  stationed  at  every  avenue.  Outlying  scouts 
gave  notice  of  approaching  danger,  and  guided  the  faithful 
into  the  enclosure.  Pedlers  and  hawkers  plied  the  trade 
upon  which  the  penalty  of  death  was  fixed,  and  sold  the  for- 
bidden hymn-books  to  all  who  chose  to  purchase.*  A  strange 
and  contradictory  spectacle!  An  army  of  criminals  doing 
deeds  which  could  only  be  expiated  at  the  stake;  an  en- 
trenched rebellion,  bearding  the  government  with  pike, 
matchlock,  javelin  and  barricade,  and  all  for  no  more  deadly 
purpose  than  to  listen  to  the  precepts  of  the  pacific  Jesus. 

Thus  the  preaching  spread  through  the  Walloon  provinces 
to  the  northern  Netherlands.  l*owards  the  end  of  July  an 
apostate  monk,  of  singular  eloquence,  Peter  Gabriel  by  name, 
was  announced  to  preach  at  Overeen  near  Haarlem.'  This 
was  the  first  field-meeting  which  had  taken  place  in  Holland. 
The  people  were  wild  with  enthusiasm;  the  authorities  beside 
themselves  with  apprehension.  People  from  the  country 
flocked  into  the  town  by  thousands.  The  other  cities  were 
deserted,  Haarlem  was  filled  to  overflo-wing.  Multitudes  en- 
camped upon  the  ground  the  night  before.  The  magistrates 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  kept  closed  in  the  morning  till  long 
after  the  usual  hour.  It  was  of  no  avail.  Bolts  and  bars 
were  but  small  impediments  to  enthusiasts  who  had  travelled 
so  many  miles  on  foot  or  horseback  to  listen  to  a  sermon. 
They  climbed  the  walls,  swam  the  moat  and  thronged  to 
the  place  of  meeting  long  before  thp  doors  had  been  opened. 
When  these  could  no  longer  be  kept  closed  without  a  con- 
flict, for  which  the  magistrates  were  not  prepared,  the  whole 
population  poured  out  of  the  city  with  a  single  impulse." 
Tens  of  thousands  were  assembled  upon  the  field.  The  bul- 
warks were  erected  as  usual,  the  guards  were  posted,  the  neces- 
sary precautions  taken.  But  upon  this  occasion,  and  in  that 
region,  there  was  but  little  danger  to  be  apprehended.  The 
multitude  of  Reformers  made  the  edicts  impossible,  so  long 
as  no  foreign  troops  were  there  to  enforce  them.    The  con- 

>  Brandt,  i.  805.    Nio.  Bnrgimd.,  Hist.  Belg.,  iii.  213. 

*  Brandt,  820,  821.    Memorien  Fan  Laurens  Jaoq.  Reael,  f.  20,  21,  22,  apod 
Brandt.  >  Ibid. 
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gregation  was  encamped  and  arranged  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. The  women,  of  whom  there  were  many,  were  placed 
next  the  pulpit,  which,  upon  this  occasion,  was  formed  of 
a  couple  of  spears  thrust  into  the  earth,  sustaining  a  cross- 
piece,  against  which  the  preacher  might  lean  his  back. 
The  services  commenced  with  the  singing  of  a  psalm  by  the 
whole  vast  assemblage.  Clement  Marot's  verses,  recently 
translated  by  Dathenus,  were  then  new  and  popular.  ^The 
strains  of  the  monarch  minstrel,  chanted  thus  in  their 
homely  but  nervous  mother  tongue  by  a  multitude  who  had 
but  recently  learned  that  all  the  poetry  and  rapture  of  de- 
votion were  not  irrevocably  coffined  with  a  buried  language, 
or  immured  in  the  precincts  of  a  church,  had  never  pro- 
duced a  more  elevating  effect.  No  anthem  from  the  world- 
renowned  organ  in  that  ancient  city  ever  awakened  more  lofty 
emotions  than  did  those  ten  thousand  human  voices  ringing 
from  the  grassy  meadows  in  that  fervid  midsummer  noon. 
When  all  was  silent  again,  thfe  preacher  rose;  a  little,  meagre 
man,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  rather  melt  away  beneath  the 
blazing  sunshine  of  July,  than  hold  the  multitude  enchained 
four  uninterrupted  hours  long,  by  the  magic  of  his  tongue. 
His  text  was  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  verses  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Ephesians;  and  as  the  slender  monk  spoke  to  his 
simple  audience  of  God's  grfice,  and  of  faith  in  Jesus,  who 
had  descended  from  above  to  save  the  lowliest  and  the  most 
abandoned,  if  they  would  put  their  trust  in  Him,  his  hearers 
were  alternately  exalted  with  fervor  or  melted  into  tears.  He 
prayed  for  all  conditions  of  men — for  themselves,  their 
friends,  their  enemies,  for  the  government  which  had  perse- 
cuted them,  for  the  King  whose  face  was  turned  upon  them 
in  anger.  At  times,  according  to  one  who  was  present,  not 
a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen  in  the  crowd.  When  the  minister 
had  finished,  he  left  his  congregation  abruptly,  for  he  had 
to  travel  all  night  in  order  to  reach  Alkmaar,  where  he  was 
to  preach  upon  the  following  day.* 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  custom  was  established  outside 
all  the  principal  cities.  Camp-meetings  were  held  in  some 
places;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Antwerp, 
where  the  congregation  numbered  often  fifteen  thousand;* 
and  on  some  occasions  were  estimated  at  between  twenty  and 

1  Brandt,  320,  321.    Memorien  Tan  Laarens  Jaoq.  Reael,  C  30,21,22,  apud 
Brandt. 
*  Reiffenberg.  Corraipondanoe  de  Marg.  d'Antrioha,  84. 
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thirty  thousand  persons  at  a  time;  "very  many  of  them/*  said 
an  eye-witness,  "the  best  and  wealthiest  in  the  town."^ 

The  sect  to  which  most  of  these  worshippers  belonged  was 
that  of  Calvin.  In  Antwerp  there  were  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ists,  and  Anabaptists.  The  Lutherans  were  the  richest  sect,* 
but  the  Calvinists  the  most  numerous  and  enthusiastic.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  at  this  moment  was  strenuously  opposed 
both  to  Calvinism  and  Anabaptism,  but  inclining  to  Luther- 
anism.*  Political  reasons  at  this  epoch  doubtless  influienced 
his  mind  in  religious  matters.  The  aid  of  the  Lutheran 
princes  of  Germany,  who  detested  the  doctrines  of  Geneva, 
could  hardly  be  relied  upon  for  the  Netherlanders>  unless 
they  would  adopt  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  Prince 
knew  that  the  Emperor,  although  inclined  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  bitterly  averse  to  Calvinism,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
desirous  of  healing  the  schism  which  existed  in  the  general 
Reformed  Church.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  would  be  to 
gain  a  greater  victory  over  the  bigotry  which  was  the  prevail- 
ing characteristic  of  the  age  than  perhaps  could  be  expected. 
The  Prince,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  abandoning  the  an- 
cient doctrines,  was  disposed  to  make  the  attempt.* 

The  Duchess  ordered  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp  to  put 
down  these  mass-meetings  by  means  of  the  guild-militia. 
They  replied  that  at  an  earlier  day  such  a  course  might  have 
been  practicable,  but  that  the  sects  had  become  quite  too 
numerous  for  coercion.  If  the  authorities  were  able  to  pre- 
vent the  exercises  of  the  Reformed  religion  within  the  city, 
it  would  be  as  successful  a  result  as  could  be  expected.  To 
prevent  the  preaching  outside  the  walls,  by  means  of  the 
burgher  force,  was  an  utter  impossibility.*  The  dilatoriness 
of  the  Sovereign  placed  the  Regent  in  a  frightful  dilemma, 
•but  it  was  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  struggle  could  not 
long  be  deferred.  "There  will  soon  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack," 
wrote  Count  Louis.     "The  Eang  will  never  grant  the  preach- 


1  Letter  of  Clough,  In  Bargon,  U  135. 

*  There  were,  however,  bat  two  Lathersn  ehorobes  in  all  the  Netherlands, 
aooording  to  the  statement  of  the  Prinee  of  Orange.  Both  wore  in  Antwerp. 
'*  Es  iflt  aber  su  erbarmen  dae  der  OalTinismus  so  weitt  einreiaset  and  die  Augs- 
bargiiohe  Confession  uberwacbsett,  das  in  alien  dtesen  landen  seint  nar  swo 
kiroben  der  Aagsbargischen  Confession  and  die  werden  in  dieser  stadt  AntorlT- 
•rbalten.''^  Der  andere  hauif  ist  darchaos  CalTlnisoh.  Letter  from  W.  of  Orange 
So  Eleotor  Aagastas,  1st  Sept.,  1566.    MS.  Dresden  Arohives. 

*  Groen  t.  Prinst.,  Arohives,  eto.,  11.  157. 
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ing;  the  people  will  never  give  it  up,  if  it  cost  them  their 
necks.  There's  a  hard  puff  coming  upon  the  country  before 
long/'*  The  Duchess  waa  not  yet  authorized  to  levy  troops, 
and  she  feared  that  if  she  commenced  such  operations,  she 
should  perhaps  offend  the  King,  while  she  at  the  same  time 
might  provoke  the  people  into  more  effective  military  prepara- 
tions than  her  own.^  She  felt  that  for  one  company  levied 
by  her,  the  sectaries  could  raise  ten.  Moreover,  she  was  en- 
tirely without  money,  even  if  she  should  otherwise  think  it 
expedient  to  enroll  an  army.  Meantime  she  did  what  she 
could  with  "public  prayers,  processions,  fasts,  sermons,  exhor- 
tations," and  other  ecclesiastical  machinery  which  she  ordered 
the  bishops  to  put  in  motion.'  Her  situation  was  indeed  suf- 
ficiently alarming. 

Egmont,  whom  many  of  the  secretaries  hoped  to  secure  as 
their  leader  in  case  of  a  civil  war,*  showed  no  disposition  to 
encourage  such  hopes,  but  as  little  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  people.  He  went  to  Flamders,  where  the  armed  assem- 
blages for  field-preaehing  had  become  so  numerous  that  a 
force  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  might  be  set  on  foot 
almost  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  where  the  conserva- 
tives, in  a.  state  of  alarm,  desired  the  presence  of  their  re- 
nowned governor."  The  people  of  Antwerp,  on  their  part, 
demanded  William  of  Orange.  The  Prince,  who  was  hered- 
itary burgrave  of  the  city,  had  at  first  declined  the  invitation 
of  the  magistracy.  The  Duchess  united  her  request  with  the 
universal  prayer  of  the  inhabitants.  Events  meantime  had 
been  thickening,  and  8us.picion  increasing.  Meghen  had  been 
in  the  city  for  several  days,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Re- 
formers, by  whom  he  was  hated.  Aremberg  was  expected  to 
join  him,  and  it  was  rumored  that  measures  were  secretly  in  . 
progress  under  the  auspices  of  these  two  leading  cardinalists, 
for  introducing  a  garrison,  together  with  great  store  of  am- 
munition, into  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "great  beg- 
gar," Brederode,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  also  in  Antwerp; 
had  been  daily  entertaining  a  crowd  of  roystering  nobles  at 


1  Qroen  v.  Priii9t.,  Archives,  etc.,  ii.  208. 

*  "Anssi  si  je  Here  gens  pour  la  ganrde  et  d^ffence  de  oe  dit  pays,  Ton  en 
treuve  plusieurs  au  contraire  qui  les  retiennent  en  lear  donnant  plus  fncande 
soulde.'^nnpub1i8hed  letter  of  Margaret  of  Parma  to  Philippe  II.,  in  the 
Correspon dance  de  Philippe  IT.  avec  la  Duohesse  de  Panne,  156&-1667,  No.  104. 
MS.  Archives  da  Royanme.    Papiers  d'Etat. 

*  Oorrespondanee  de  Marg.  d'Aotriche.  122, 

*  Pontns  Payen  MS.  ^  Corre<«pon dance  de  M.  d'Antriohe,  1S6. 
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his  hotels  previously  to  a  second  political  demonstration^ 
which  will  soon  be  described,  and  was  constantly  parading  the 
street,  followed  by  a  swarm  of  adherents  in  the  beggar  livery. 
The  sincere  Reformers  were  made  nearly  as  uncomfortable 
by  the  presence  of  their  avowed  friends,  as  by  that  of  Meghen 
and  Aremberg,  and  earnestly  desired  to  be  rid  of  them  all. 
Long  and  anxious  were  the  ponderings  of  the  magistrates 
upon  all  these  subjects.  It  was  determined,  at  last,  to  send  a 
f reeh  deputation  to  Brueeels,  requesting  the  Regent  to  order 
the  departure  of  Meghen,  Aremberg,  and  Brederode  from 
Antwerp;  remonstrating  with  her  against  any  plan  ahe  might 
be  supposed  to  entertain  of  eending  mercenary  troops  into  the 
city;  pledging  the  word  of  the  senate  to  keep  the  peace,  mean- 
while, by  their  regular  force;  and  above  all,  imploring  her 
once  more,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  to  send  thither  the  bur- 
grave,  as  the  only  man  who  was  capable  of  saving  the  city 
from  the  calamities  into  which  it  was  so  likely  to  fall.* 

The  Prince  of  Orange  being  thus  urgently  besought,  both 
by  the  government  of  Antwerp,  the  inhabitants  of  tfiat  city, 
and  by  the  Regent  herself,*  at  last  consented  to  make  the 
visit  so  earnestly  demanded.  On  the  13th  of  July,  he  arrived 
in  Antwerp.'  The  whole  city  was  alive  with  enthusiasm. 
Half  its  population  seemed  to  have  come  forth  from  the  gates 
to  bid  him  welcome,  lining  the  road  for  miles.  The  gate 
through  which  he  was  to  pass,  the  ramparts,  the  roofe  of  the 
houses  were  paxiked  close,  with  expectant  and  eager  faces.  At 
least  thirty  thousand  persons  had  assembled  to  welcome  their 
guest.  A  long  cavalcade  of  eminent  citizens  had  come  as  far 
as  Berghen  Ix)  meet  him  and  to  escort  him  into  the  city.  Bre- 
derode,  attended  by  some  of  the  noble  confederates,  rode  at 
the  head  of  the  procession.  As  they  encountered  the  Prince, 
a  discharge  of  pistol-shots  was  fired  by  way  of  salute,  which 
was  the  signal  for  a  deafening  shout  from  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. The  crowd  thronged  about  the  Prince  as  he  advanced, 
calling  him  their  preserver,  their  father,  their  only  hope. 
Wild  shouts  of  welcome  rose  upon  every  side,  ae  he  rode 
through  the  town,  mingled  with  occasional  vociferations  of 
'long  life  to  the  beggars."  These  party  cries  were  instantly 
and  sharply  rebuk»3  by  Orange,  who  expressed,  in  Brede- 
Tode's  presence,  the  determination  that  he  would  make  men 

»  Bor.  ii.  7.3,  74.    Metercn,  ii.  .39*.  «  Hopper,  81. 
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unlearn  that  mischievous  watchword.^  He  had,  moreover, 
little  relifih  at  that  time  for  the  tumultuous  demonstrations 
of  attachment  to  his  person,  which  were  too  fervid  to  be  cen- 
sured, but  too  unseasonable  to  be  approved.  When  the  crowd 
had  at  last  been  made  to  understand  that  their  huzzeB  were 
distasteful  to  the  Prince,  most  of  the  multitude  consented  to 
disperse,  feeling,  however,  a  relief  from  impending  danger 
in  the  presence  of  the  man  whom  they  instinctively  looKd 
ui>on  as  their  natural  protector. 

The  senators  had  come  forth  in  a  body  to  receive  the  bur- 
grave  and  escort  him  to  the  hotel  prepared  for  him.  Arrived 
there,  he  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  to  Antwerp.  He  held  at  once  a  long  consulta- 
tion with  the  upper  branch  of  the  government.  Afterwards, 
day  after  day,  he  honestly,  arduously,  sagaciously  labored  to 
restore  the  public  tranquility.  He  held  repeated  deliberations 
with  every  separate  portion  of  the  little  commonwealth,  the 
senate,  the  council  of  ancients,  the  corporation  of  ward-mas- 
ters, the  deans  of  trades.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  communica- 
tion to  these  organized  political  bodies  alone.  He  had  fre- 
quent interviews  with  the  officers  of  the  military  associations, 
with  the  foreign  merchant  companies,  with  the  guilds  of 
'*Bhetoric.''^  The  chambers  of  the  'Violet"  and  the  *^ari- 
gold"  were  not  too  frivolous  or  fantastic  to  be  consulted  by 
one  who  knew  human  nature  and  the  constitution  of  Nether- 
land  society  so  well  fis  did  the  Prince.  Night  and  day  he 
labored  with  all  classes  of  citizens  to  bring  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding, and  to  establish  mutual  confidence.  At  last  by 
his  efforts  tranquility  was  restored.  The  broad-council  hav- 
ing been  assembled,  it  was  decided  that  the  exercise  of  the 
Reformed  religion  should  be  excluded  from  the  city,  but  si- 
lently tolerated  in  the  suburbs,  while  an  armed  force  was  to 
be  kept  constantly  in  readiness  to  suppress  all  attempts  at  in- 
surrection. The  Prince  had  desired  that  twelve  hundred  men 
should  be  enlisted  and  paid  by  the  city,  so  that  at  least  a 
small  number  of  disciplined  troops  might  be  ready  at  a  me- 
mentos warning:  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  carry  the  point 
with  the  council.  The  magistrates  were  willing  to  hold  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  city,  but  they  would 
have  no  mercenaries.* 


1  Bor,  U.  70.    Strads,  ▼.  203.    Hopper,  01,  is  no  lets  ezplioU:  "des  quallM 
la  prince  se  monitroit  fort  fUch^  et  malcontent." 
'£or,ii.  70.    Hoofd,  ii.  88.  *  Bor,  U.  77.    Hoofd,  Ui.  88,  89. 
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Thus,  during  the  remainder  of  July  and  the  early  part  of 
August,  was  William  of  Orange  strenuously  occupied  in  doing 
what  should  have  been  the  Regent's  work.  He  was  still 
regarded  both  by  the  Duchess  and  by  the  Calvinist  party — 
although  having  the  sympathies  of  neither, — b&  the  only  man 
in  the  Netherlands  \^''ho  could  control  the  rising  tide  of  a 
natiomil  revolt.  He  took  care,  said  his  enemies,  that  his  con- 
duct at  Antwerp  should  have  every  appearance  of  loyalty.^ 
but  they  insinuated  tliat  he  was  a  traitor  from  the  beginning, 
who  was  insidiously  fomenting  the  troubles  which  he  ap- 
peared to  rebuke.  No  one  doubted  his  genius,  and  all  felt  or 
afTected  admiration  at  its  display  upon  this  critical  occasion. 
"The  Prince  of  Orange  is  doing  very  great  and  notable  ser- 
vices at  Antwerp  to  the  King  and  to  the  country,*'  said  Asson- 
leville.  "That  seignior  is  very  skilful  in  managing  great 
affairs.*'*  Margaret  of  Parma  wrote  letters  to  him  filled  with 
the  warmest  gratitude,  expressions  of  approbation,  and  of 
wishes  that  he  could  both  remain  in  Antwerp  and  return  to 
assist  her  in  Brussels.*  Philip,  too,  with  his  own  pen,  ad- 
dressed him  a  letter,  in  which  implicit  confidence  in  the 
Prince's  character  was  avowed,  all  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  Sovereign  indignantly  repudiated,  earnest  thanks  for  his 
acceptance  of  the  Antwerp  mission  uttered,  and  a  distinct  re- 
fusal given  to  the  eamecpt  request  made  by  Orange  to  resi^ 
his  offices.*  The  Prince  read  or  listened  to  all  this  commen- 
dation, and  valued  it  exactly  at  its  proper  worth.  He  knew  it 
to  be  pure  grimace.  He  was  no  more  deceived  by  it  than  if 
he  had  read  the  letter  sent  by  Margaret  to  Philip,  a  few  weeks 
later,  in  which  she  expressed  herself  as  "thoroughly  aware 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Orange  to  take  advantage  of  the 
impending  tumults,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  the  prov- 
inces and  of  dividing  the  whole  territory  among  himself  and 
friends.'*'  Nothing  could  be  more  utterly  false  than  so  vile 
and  ridiculous  a  statement. 

The  course  of  the  Prince  had  hitherto  been,  and  was  still, 
both  consistent  and  loyal.  He  was  proceeding  step  by  step 
to  place  the  monarch  in  the  wrong,  but  the  only  art  which  he 
was  using,  was  to  plant  himself  more  firmly  upon  lihe  right. 
It  was  in  the  monarch's  power  to  convoke  the  assembly  of  the 
states-general,  so  loudly  demanded  by  the  whole  nation,  to 

1  Bentiyoglio,  ii.  37.  '  Foppeni,  Sappl^mMit,  ii.  364. 
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abolish  the  inquisition,  to  renounce  pereecution,  to  accept  the 
great  fact  of  the  Keformation.  To  do  so  he  must  have  ceased 
to  be  Philip.  To  have  faltered  in  attempting  to  bring  him 
into  that  path,  the  Prince  must  have  ceased  to  be  William  of 
Orange.  Had  he  succeeded,  there  would  have  been  no  treason 
and  no  Republic  of  Holland.  His  conduct  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Antwerp  troubles  was  firm  and  sagacious.  Even  had  his 
duty  required  him  to  put  down  the  public  preaching  with 
peremptory  violence,  he  had  been  furnished  with  no  means  to 
accomplish  the  purpose.  The  rebellion,  if  it  were  one,  was 
already  full-grown.  It  could  not  be  taken  by  the  throat  and 
strangled  with  one  hand,  however  firm. 

A  report  that  the  High  Sheriff  of  Brabant  was  collecting 
troops  by  command  of  government,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Reformers  at  their  field-preachings,  went  far  to  undo  the 
wodt  already  accomplished  by  the  iPrince.*  The  assemblages 
swelled  again  from  ten  or  twelve  thousand  to  twenty-five 
thousand,  the  men  all  providing  themselves  more  thoroughly 
wiilh  weapons  than  before.  Soon  afterwards,  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  another  individual,  armed  to  tJie  teeth — ^not,  however, 
like  the  martial  sheriff  and  his  forces,  with  arquebus  and 
javelin,  but  with  the  still  more  deadly  weapons  of  polemical 
theology, — was  very  near  causing  a  general  outbreak.  A 
peaceful  and  not  very  numerous  congregation  were  listening 
to  one  of  their  preachers  in  a  field  outside  the  town.  Sud- 
denly an  unknown  individual  in  plain  clothes  and  with  a 
pragmatical  demeanor,  iaterrupted  the  discourse  by  giving 
a  flat  contradiction  to  some  of  the  doctrines  advanced.  The 
minister  replied  by  a  rebuke,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  dis- 
puted sentiment.  The  stranger,  evidently  versed  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  volubly  and  warmly  responded.  The 
preacher,  a  man  of  humble  condition  and  moderate  abilities, 
made  as  good  show  of  argument  as  he  could,  but  wias  evi- 
dently no  match  for  ^his  aiitagonist.  He  was  eoon  vanquished 
in  tfie  wordy  warfare.  Well  he  might  be,  for  it  appeared  that 
the  stranger  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Peter  Rythovius, 
a  doctor  of  divinity,  a  distinguished  pedant  of  Ijouvain,  a 
relation  of  a  bishop  and  himself  a  Ohurch  dignitary.*  This 
learned  professor,  quite  at  home  in  his  subject^  was  easily 
triumphant,  while  the  poor  dissenter,  more  accustomed  to 

1  Groen  t.  Prinst.,  Arobirei,  etc.,  ii.  182.    Correipondanoe  de  GniUftimi*  !• 
TftcU.,  ii.  149,  160. 
«  Bor.  ii.  81 ;  Hoofd,  iii.  89. 
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elevate  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  than  to  perplex  their  heads, 
sank  prostrate  and  breathless  under  the  storm  of  texts, 
glosses,  and  hard  Hebrew  roots  with  which  he  was  soon  over- 
whelmed. The  professor's  triumph  was,  however,  but  short- 
lived, for  the  simpk-minded  congregation,  who  loved  their 
teacher,  were  enraged  that  he  should  be  thus  confounded. 
Without  more  ado,  therefore,  they  laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
Quixotic  knight-errant  of  the  Church,  and  so  cudgelled  and 
belabored  him  bodily  that  he  might  perhaps  have  lost  his 
life  in  the  encounter  had  he  not  been  protected  by  the  more 
respectable  portion  of  the  assembly.  These  persons,  highly 
disapproving  the  whole  proceeding,  forcibly  rescued  him  from 
the  assailants,  and  carried  him  off  to  town,  where  the  news 
of  tlie  incident  at  once  created  an  uproar.  Here  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  but'  in  reality 
that  he  might  be  personally  secure.*  The  next  day  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  after  administering  to  him  a  severe  rebuke  for  his 
ill-timed  exliibition  of  pedantry,  released  him  from  confine- 
ment, and  had  him  conveyed  out  of  the  city.  "This  theo- 
logian," wrote  the  Prince  to  Duchess  Margaret,  "would  have 
done  better,  methinks,  to  stay  at  home;  for  I  suppose  he  had 
no  special  orders  to  perform  this  piece  of  work.^'^ 

Thus,  80  long  as  this  great  staftesman  could  remain  in  the 
metropolis,  his  temperate  firmness  prevented  the  explosion 
which  had  so  long  been  expected.  His  own  government  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  too,  especially  demanded  his  oare.  The 
field-preadiing  had  spread  in  that  region  wi<tti  prodigious 
rapidity.  Armed  assemblages,  utterly  beyond  the  power  of 
the  civil  authorities,  were  taking  place  daily  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Amsterdam."  Yet  the  Duchess  could  not  allow 
him  to  visit  his  government  in  the  north.  If  he  could  be 
spared  from  Antwerp  for  a  day,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  aid  her  in  a  fresh  complication  with  the  oonfederaited 
nobles.  In  the  very  midst,  therefore,  of  his  Antwerp  labors, 
he  had  been  obliged,  by  Margaret's  orders,  to  meet  a  com- 
mittee at  Duffel.*  For  in  this  same  eventful  month  of  July 
a  great  meeting*  was  held  by  the  members  of  the  Compromise 
at  St.  Trend,  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege.     They  came  to- 

1  Bor,  Hoofd,  nbi  sup. 
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geiher  on  tihe  thirteenth  of  the  month,  and  remained  assem- 
bled till  the  beginning  of  August.  It  was  a  wild,  tumultuous 
convention,  numbering  some  fifteen  hundred  cavaUere,  each 
with  his  esquires  and  armed  attendants;  a  larger  and  more 
important  gathering  than  had  yet  been  held.  Brederode  and 
Count  Louis  were  the  chieftains  of  the  assembly,  wliioh,  as 
may  be  supposed  from  its  composition  and  numbers,  was 
likely  to  be  neither  very  orderly  in  its  demonstrations  nor 
wholesome  in  its  results.  It  was  an  ill-timed  movement.  The 
convention  was  too  large  for  deliberation,  too  riotous  to  in- 
spire confidence.  The  nobles  quartered  themselves  every 
where  in  the  taverns  and  the  farm-houses  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, while  large  numbers  encamped  upon  the  open  fields. 
There  was  a  constant  din  of  revelry  and  uproar,  mingled  with 
wordy  warfare,  and  an  occasional  crossing  of  swords.  It 
seemed  rather  like  a  congress  of  ancient,  savage  Baftavians, 
assembled  in  Teutonic  fashion  to  choose  a  king  amid  hoarse 
shouting,  deep  drinking,  and  the  clash  of  spear  and  shield, 
than  a  meeting  for  a  lofty  and  eameet  purpose,  by  their  civil- 
ized descendants.  A  crowd  of  spectators,  landlopers,  mendi- 
cants, daily  aggregated  themselves  to  the  aristocratic  assem- 
bly, joining,  wkh  natural  unction,  in  the  incessant  shout  of 
'^Vivent  les  gueuxl"  It  was  impossible  that  so  soon  after 
their  baptism  the  self-styled  beggars  should  repudiate  all  con- 
nection with  the  time-honored  fraternity  in  w^hioh  they  had 
enrolled  themselves. 

The  confederates  discussed — if  an  exchange  of  vociferations 
could  be  called  discussion — principally  two  points:  whether, 
in  case  they  obtained  the  original  objects  of  their  petition, 
they  should  pause  or  move  still  further  ooward;  and  whether 
they  should  insist  upon  receiving  some  pledge  from  the 
government,  that  no  vengeance  should  be  taken  upon  them 
for  their  previous  proceedings.  Upon  both  questions^  there 
was  much  vehemence  of  argument  and  great  difference  of 
opinion.  They,  moreover,  took  two  very  rsah  and  very  grave 
resolutions — to  guarantee  the  people  againet  all  violence  on 
account  of  their  creeds,  and  to  engage  a  force  of  Qerman 
soldiery,  four  thousand  horse  and  forty  companies  of  in- 
fantry, by  "wart  geld'^  or  retaining  wages.^  It  was  evident 
that  these  gentlemen  were  disposed  to  go  fast  and  far.  If 
they  had  been  ready  in  the  spring  to  receive  their  baptism  of 
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wine,  the  "beggars"  were  now  eager  for  the  baptism  of  blood. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  the  levies  which 
they  proposed,  not  to  make,  but  to  have  at  command,  were 
purely  for  defence.  In  case  the  King,  as  it  was  thougM  prob- 
able, should  visit  the  Netherlands  with  fire  and  sword,  then 
there  would  be  a  nucleus  of  resistance  already  formed. 

Upon  July  18th,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  Regent,  met  a  oommiitee  of  the  confederated 
nobles  at  Duffel.  Count  Egmont  was  associated  with  him 
in  this  duty.  The  conference  was  not  very  satisfactory.  The 
deputies  from  St.  Trend,  consisting  of  Brederode,  Culemburg, 
and  others,  exchanged  with  the  two  seigniors  the  old  argu- 
ments. It  was  urged  upon  the  confederates,  ttiat  they  had 
made  themselves  respansible  for  the  public  tranquility  so 
long  as  the  Regent  should  hold  to  her  promise;  that,  as  the 
Duchess  had  sent  two  distinguished  envoys  to  Madrid,  in 
order  to  accomplish,  if  possible,  the  wishes  of  the  nobles,  it 
was  their  duty  to  redeem  their  own  pledges;  that  armed 
assemblages  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  their  efforts  rather 
than  encourag^  by  their  example;  and  that,  if  they  now 
exerted  themselves  zealously  to  check  the  tumults,  the 
Duchess  was  ready  to  declare,  in  her  own  name  and  that  of 
his  Majesty,  that  the  presentation  of  the  Request  had  been 
beneficial. 

The  nobles  replied  that  the  pledges  had  become  a  farce, 
that  the  Regent  was  playing  them  false,  that  persecution  was 
as  fierce  as  ever,  that  the  **Moderation"  was  a  mockery,  that 
the  letters  recommending  "modesty  and  discretion"  to  the 
inquisitors  had  been  mere  waste  paper,  that  a  price  had  been 
set  upon  the  heads  of  the  preachers  as  if  they  'had  been  wild 
beasts,  that  there  were  constant  threats  of  invasions  from 
Spain,  that  the  convocation  of  the  states-general  had  been 
illegally  deferred,  that  the  people  had  been  driven  to  despair, 
and  that  it  was  the  conduct  of  government,  not  of  the  con- 
federates, which  had  caused  the  Reformers  to  throw  off  pre- 
vious restraint  and  to  come  boldly  forth  by  tens  of  thousands 
into  the  fields,  not  to  defy  their  King,  but  to  worship  their 
God.i 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  oodferenoe  of  Duffel.    In  codcIu- 

>  GoiTMpondaDoa  de  Marg.  d'Antriehe,  129,  sqq.  ArohiTes  «t  CoiTMpond- 
aoce  (Or.  y.  Prinst)  167,  sqq.  Renom  de  France  MB.,  i.  17.  Bor,  ii.  78-80. 
Hoofdy  iii.  9<^98.— Compare  Hopper,  99-96;  Strada,  t.  308-206;  BentiToglio,  ii. 
84,  36. 
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sicm,  a  paper  was  drawn  up  which  Brederode  carried  back  to 
the  convention,  and  which  it  was  proposed  to  submit  to  the 
Duchess  for  her  approval.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  Louis 
of  Nassau  was  accordingly  sent  to  Brussels,  accompanied  by 
twelve  associates,  who  were  familiarly  called  his  twelve 
apostles.^  Here  he  laid  before  her  Highness  in  council  a 
statement,  embodying  the  views  of  the  confederates.  In  this 
paper  they  asserted  that  they  were  ever  ready  to  mount  and 
ride  against  a  foreign  foe,  but  thait  they  would  never  draw  a 
sword  against  their  innocent  countrymen.  They  maintained 
that  their  past  conduct  deserved  commendatiooi,  and  tliai  in 
requiring  letters  of  safe  conduct  in  the  names  both  of  the 
Duchess  and  of  the  Fleece-knights,  they  were  governed  not 
by  a  disposition  to  ask  for  pardon,  but  by  a  reluctance  without 
such  guarantees  to  enter  into  stipulations  touching  the  public 
tranquility.  If,  however,  they  ahould  be  assured  that  the 
intentions  of  the  Regent  were  amicable  and  that  there  was  no 
design  to  take  vengeance  for  the  past — if,  moreover,  she  were 
willing  to  confide  in  the  counsels  of  Horn,  Egmont,  and 
Orange,  and  to  take  no  important  measure  without  their  con- 
currence— ^if,  above  all,  she  would  cooivoke  the  states-general, 
then,  and  then  only,  were  the  confedefrates  willing  to  exert 
their  energies  to  preserve  peace,  to  restrain  popular  impetu- 
osity and  banish  imiversal  despair.* 

So  far  Louis  of  Nassau  and  his  twelve  apostles.  It  must 
be  confessed  that,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  justice, 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  boldness  of  these 
views.  The  Duchess  was  furious.  If  the  language  held  in 
April  had  been  considered  audacious,  certainly  this  new  re- 
quest was,  in  her  own  words,  "still  more  bitter  to  the  taste 
and  more  difficult  of  digestion."'  She  therefore  answered  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory,  haughty  and  ambiguous  manner,  re- 
serving decision  upon  their  propositions  till  they  had  been 
discussed  by  the  state  council,  and  intimating  that  they  would 
also  be  laid  before  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece,  who  were  to 
hold  a  meeting  upon  August  26th. 

There  was  some  further  conversation  without  any  result. 

^  Gorrefpondance  de  Mirg.  d'Antriehe,  120^  sqq.;  141,  sqq.  The  date  ap- 
pears to  be  the  30th  of  July,  1566.  Vide  Reiifenberg,  Ckirreipondanoe,  ubi  siip. ; 
Gaohard,  Oorrespondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  437.  According  to  a  letter  of  Coniit 
Louis,  however,  (Arohives  et  Correepondance,  ii.  177-180),  the  Reqaest  would 
seem  to  have  been  pretented  apon  the  2Sth  of  July.— Strada,  t.  206. 

>  Hopper,  94,  05.    Hoofd,  iil.  98.    Strada,.v.  205,  206. 

*  Correspondanee  de  Marg.  d'Autriohe,  142. 
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Ksquerdes  complained  that  the  confederates  were  the  mark 
of  constant  calumny,  and  demanded  that  the  slanderers 
should  be  confronted  with  them  and  punished.  "I  under- 
stand perfectly  well,"  interrupted  Margaret,  "you  wish  to  take 
justice  into  your  own  hands  and  to  be  King  yourself."^  It 
was  further  intimated  by  these  reckless  gentlemen,  that  if 
they  should  be  driven  by  violence  into  measures  of  self-pro- 
tection, they  had  already  secured  friends  in  a  certain  coun- 
try.* The  Duchess,  probably  astonished  at  the  frankness  of 
this  statement,  is  said  to  have  demanded  further  explanations. 
The  confederates  replied  by  observing  that  they  had  re- 
sources both  in  the  provinces  and  in  Germany.  The  state 
council  decided  that  to  accept  the  propositions  of  the  confed- 
erates would  be  to  establish  a  triumvirate  at  once,  and  the 
Duchess  wrote  to  her  brother  distinctly  advising  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposal.'  The  assembly  at  St.  Trond  was 
then,  dissolved,  having  made  violent  demonstrations  which 
were  not  followed  by  beneficial  results,  and  having  laid  itself 
open  to  various  suspicions,  most  of  which  were  ill-founded, 
while  some  of  them  were  just. 

Before  giving  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  the  open  and 
the  secret  policy  pursued  by  the  government  at  Brussels  and 
Madrid,  in  consequence  of  these  transactions,  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  a  startling  series  of  events,  which  at  this 
point  added  to  the  complications  of  the  times,  and  exercised 
a  fatal  influence  upon  the  situation  of  the  commonwealth. 

1  Renom.  de  France,  M8.,  i.  18. 

*  Le  Petit:  Grande  Chroniqne  de  Hollaade,  109%  114^    Oroen  y.  Prinst, 
Archives,  ii.  167,  168. 
"  Renom  de  France  MS.,  i.  18.    Ck>rre8pondanoe  de  Marg.  d'Antriche,  142. 
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Ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  Netherlands — ^The  image-breaking — 
Description  of  Antwerp  Cathedral — Ceremony  of  the  Ommegang — 
Precursory  disturbances — Iconoclasts  at  Antwerp — Incidents  of  the 
image-breaking  in  various  cities — Events  at  Toumay — Preaching  of 
WilTe — Disturbance  by  a  little  boy — Churches  sacked  at  Toumay — 
Disinterment  of  Duke  Adolphus  of  Gueldres — Iconoclasts  defeated 
and  massacred  at  Anchin— Bartholomew's  Day  at  Valenciennes — 
General  characteristics  of  the  image-breaking — Testimony  of  con- 
temporaries as  to  the  honesty  of  the  rioters— Consternation  of  the 
Ducness— Projected  flight  to  Mons — ^Advice  of  Horn  and  other 
seigniors — ^Accord  of  26th  August. 

The  Netherlands  possessed  an  extraordinary  number  of 
churches  and  monasteries.  Their  exquisite  architecture  and 
elaborate  decoration  had  been  the  earliest  indication  of  intel- 
lectual culture  displayed  in  the  country.  In  the  vast  number 
of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  which  were  crowded  upon  that 
narrow  territory,  there  had  been,  from  circumstances  opera- 
ting throughout  Christendom,  a  great  accumulation  of  eccle- 
siastical wealth.  The  same  causes  can  never  exist  again  which 
at  an  early  day  covered  the  soil  of  Europe  with  those  magnifi- 
cent creations  of  Christian  art.  It  was  in  these  anonymous 
but  entirely  original  achievements  that  Gothic  genius,  awak- 
ing from  its  long  sleep  of  the  dark  ages,  first  expressed  itself. 
The  early  poetry  of  the  German  races  was  hewn  and  chiselled 
in  stone.  Around  the  steadfast  principle  of  devotion  then  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  soil,  clustered  the  graceful  and  vigorous 
emanations  of  the  newly-awakened  mind.  All  that  science 
could  invent,  all  that  art  could  embody,  all  that  mechanical 
ingenuity  could  dare,  all  that  wealth  could  lavish — whatever 
there  was  of  human  energy  which  was  panting  for  pacific  ut- 
terance, wherever  there  stirred  the  vital  principle  which  in- 
stinctively strove  to  create  and  to  adorn  at  an  epoch  when 
vulgar  violence  and  destructiveness  were  the  general  tenden- 
cies of  humanity,  all  gathered  around  these  magnificent  tem- 
ples, as  their  aspiring  pinnacles  at  last  pierced  the  mist  which 
had  so  long  brooded  over  the  world. 

There  were  many  hundreds  of  churches,  more  or  less  re- 
markable, in  the  Netherlands.     Although  a  severe  criticism 
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might  regret  to  find  in  these  particular  productions  of  the 
great  Germanic  school  a  development  of  that  practical  ten- 
dency which  distinguished  the  Batavian  and  Flemish 
branches, — ^although  it  might  recognize  a  departure  from  that 
mystic  principle  which,  in  its  efforts  to  symbolize  the  striv- 
ings of  humanity  towards  the  infinite  object  of  worship  above, 
had  somewhat  disregarded  the  wants  of  the  worshippers  be- 
low,— although  the  spaces  might  be  too  wide  and  the  inter- 
columniations  too  empty,  except  for  the  convenience  of  con- 
gregations,— ^yet  there  were,  nevertheless,  many  ecclesiastical 
masterpieces,  which  could  be  regarded  as  very  brilliant  mani- 
festations of  the  Batavian  and  Belgic  mind  during  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  Many  were  filled  with 
paintings  from  a  school  which  had  precedence  in  time  and 
merit  over  its  sister  nurseries  of  art  in  Germany.  All  were 
peopled  with  statues.  All  were  filled  with  profusely-adorned 
chapels,  for  the  churches  had  been  enriched  generation  after 
generation  by  wealthy  penitence,  which  had  thus  purchased 
absolution  for  crime  and  smoothed  a  pathway  to  heaven. 

And  now,  for  the  space  of  only  six  or  seven  summer  days 
and  nights,  there  raged  a  storm  by  which  all  these  treasures 
were  destroyed.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  temples  was  en- 
tirely rifled  of  its  contents;  not  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  but 
of  destruction.  Hardly  a  province  or  town  escaped.  Art 
must  forever  weep  over  this  bereavement.  Humanity  must  re- 
gret that  the  reforming  is  thus  always  ready  to  degenerate 
into  the  destructive  principle;  but  it  is  impossible  to  censure 
very  severely  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  brutal,  but  not 
ferocious  deed.  Those  statues,  associated  as  they  were  with 
the  remorseless  persecution  which  had  so  long  desolated  the 
provinces,  had  ceased  to  be  images.  They  had  grown  human 
and  hateful,  so  that  the  pople  arose  and  devoted  them  to  in- 
discriminate massacre. 

No  doubt  the  iconoclastic  fury  is  to  be  regretted;  for  such 
treasures  can  scarcely  be  renewed.  The  age  for  building  ani 
decorating  great  cathedrals  is  past.  Certainly,  our  own  ago, 
practical  and  benevolent,  if  less  poetical,  should  occupy  itself 
with  the  present,  and  project  itself  into  the  future.  It  should 
render  glory  to  God  rather  by  causing  wealth  to  fertilize  tln'i 
lowest  valleys  of  humanity,  than  by  rearing  gorgeous  temples 
where  paupers  are  to  kneel.  To  clothe  the  naked,  redeem 
the  criminal,  feed  the  hungry,  less  by  alms  and  homilies  than 
by  preventive  institutions  and  beneficent  legislation;  above 
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all,  by  the  diflfusion  of  national  education,  to  lift  a  race  upon 
a  level  of  culture  hardly  attained  by  a  class  in  earlier  times, 
is  as  lofty  a  task  as  to  accumulate  piles  of  ecclesiastical  splen* 
dor. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  in  detail  the  events  which 
characterized  the  remarkable  image-breaking  in  the  Nether- 
lands. As  Antwerp  was  the  central  point  in  these  transac- 
tions, and  as  there  was  more  wealth  and  magnificence  in  the 
great  cathedral  of  that  city  than  in  any  church  of  northern 
Europe,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  rapid  outline  of  the  events 
which  occurred  there.  From  its  exhibition  in  that  place  the 
spirit  everywhere  will  best  be  shown. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady,  which  Philip  had  so  recently 
converted  into  a  cathedral,  dated  from  the  year  1124,  al- 
though it  may  be  more  fairly  conbidered  a  work  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Its  college  of  canons  had  been  founded 
in  another  locality  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  The  Brabantine 
hero,  who  so  romantically  incarnated  the  religious  poetry  of 
his  age,  who  firat  mounted  the  walls  of  redeemed  Jerusalem, 
and  was  its  first  Christian  monarch,  but  who  refused  to  accept 
a  golden  diadem  on  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  had  been 
crowned  with  thorns;  the  Fleming  who  lived  and  was  the  epic 
which  the  great  Italian,  centuries  afterwards,  translated  into 
immortal  verse,  is  thus  fitly  associated  with  the  beautiful 
architectural  poem  which  was  to  grace  his  ancestral  realms. 
The  body  of  the  church, — ^the  interior  and  graceful  perspec- 
tives of  which  were  not  liable  to  the  reproach  brought  against 
many  Netherland -churches',  of  assimilating  themselves  al- 
ready to  the  municipal  palaces  which  they  were  to  suggest — 
was  completed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  beautiful  fa- 
^de,  with  its  tower,  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1518. 
The  exquisite  and  daring  spire,  the  gigantic  stem  upon  which 
the  consummate  flower  of  this  architectural  creation  was  to  be 
at  last  unfolded,  was  a  plant  of  a  whole  century's  growth. 
Eising  to  a  height  of  nearly  five  hundred  feet,  over  a  church 
of  as  many  feet  in  length,  it  worthily  represented  the  upward 
tendency  of  Gothic  architecture.  Externally  and  internally 
the  cathedral  was  a  true  expression  of  the  Christian  principle 
of  devotion.  Amid  its  vast  accumulation  of  imagery,  its  end- 
less ornaments,  its  multiplicity  of  episodes,  its  infinite  variety 
of  details,  the  central,  maternal  principle  was  ever  visible. 
Everything  pointed  upwards,  from  the  spire  in  the  clouds  to 
the  arch  v/liich  enshrined  the  smallest  sculptured  saint  in  the 
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chapels  below.  It  was  a  sanctuary,  not  like  pagan  temples, 
to  enclose  a  visible  deity,  but  an  edifice  where  mortals  might 
worship  an  unseen  Being  in  the  realms  above. 

The  church,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  the  noisy 
streets  of  the  busiest  metropolis  in  Europe  eddying  around 
its  walls,  was  a  sacred  island  in  the  tumultuous  main. 
Through  the  perpetual  twilight,  tall  columnar  trunks  in  thick 
profusion  grew  from  a  floor  chequered  with  prismatic  lights 
and  sepulchral  shadows.  Each  shaft  of  the  petrified  forest  rose 
to  a  preternatural  height,  their  many  branches  intermingling 
in  the  space  above,  to  form  an  impenetrable  canopy.  Foli- 
age, flowers  and  fruit  of  colossal  luxuriance,  strange  birds, 
beasts,  griffins  and  chimeras  in  endless  multitudes,  the  rank 
vegetation  and  the  fantastic  zoology  of  a  fresher  or  fabulous 
world,  seemed  to  decorate  and  to  animate  the  serried  trunks 
and  pendant  branches,  while  the  shattering  symphonies  or 
dying  murmurs  of  the  organ  suggested  the  rushing  of  the 
wind  through  the  forest, — ^now  the  full  diapason  of  the  storm 
and  now  the  gentle  cadence  of  the  evening  breeze. 

Internally,  the  whole  church  was  rich  beyond  expression. 
All  that  opulent  devotion  and  inventive  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise, in  wood,  bronze,  marble,  silver,  gold,  precious  jewelr^^ 
or  blazing  sacramental  furniture,  had  been  profusely  lav- 
ished. The  penitential  tears  of  centuries  had  encrusted  the 
whole  interior  with  their  glittering  stalactites.  Divided  into 
five  naves,  with  external  rows  of  chapels,  but  separated  by  no 
screens  or  partitions,  the  great  temple  forming  an  imposing 
whole,  the  effect  was  the  more  impressive,  the  vistas  almost 
infinite  in  appearance.  The  wealthy  citizens,  the  twenty- 
seven  guilds,  the  six  military  associations,  the  rhythmical  col- 
leges, besides  many  other  secular  or  religious  sodalities,  had 
each  their  own  chapels  and  altars.  Tombs  adorned  with  the 
effigies  of  mailed  crusaders  and  pious  dames  covered  the  floor, 
tattered  banners  hung  in  the  air,  the  escutcheons  of  the  Gol- 
den Fleece,  an  order  typical  of  Flemish  industry,  but  of  which 
Emperors  and  Kings  were  proud  to  be  the  chevaliers,  deco- 
rated the  columns.  The  vast  and  beautifully  painted  win- 
dows glowed  with  scriptural  scenes,  antique  portraits,  homely 
allegories,  painted  in  those  brilliant  and  forgotten  colors 
which  Art  has  not  ceased  to  deplore.  The  daylight  melting 
into  gloom  or  colored  with  fantastic  brilliancy,  priests  in  ef- 
fulgent robes  chanting  in  unknown  language,  the  sublime 
brcD^thixig  of  choral  music,  the  suffocating  odor  of  myrrh  and 
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spikenard^  suggestive  of  the  oriental  scenery  and  imagery  of 
Holy  Writ,  all  combined  to  bewilder  and  exalt  the  senses. 
The  highest  and  humblest  seemed  to  find  themselves  upon  the 
same  level  within  those  sacred  precincts,  where  even  the 
blood-stained  criminal  was  secure,  and  the  arm  of  secular  jus- 
tice was  paralyzed. 

But  the  work  of  degeneration  had  commenced.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  cathedral  was  no  longer  holy  in  the  eyes  of 
increasing  multitudes.  Better  the  sanguinary  rites  of  Belgic 
Druids,  better  the  yell  of  slaughtered  victims  from  the  "wild 
wood  without  mercy"  of  the  pagan  forefathers  of  the  nation, 
than  this  fantastic  intermingling  of  divine  music,  glowing 
colors,  gorgeous  ceremonies,  with  all  the  burning,  beheading 
and  strangling  work  which  had  characterized  the  system  of 
human  sacrifice  for  the  past  half-century. 

Such  was  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp.  Thus 
indifferent  or  hostile  towards  the  architectural  treasure  were 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  where  in  a  previous  age  the  whole 
population  would  have  risked  their  lives  to  defend  what  they 
esteemed  the  pride  and  garland  of  their  metropolis. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  anxiously  dolicited  by  the 
Segent  to  attend  the  conference  at  Duffel.  After  returning 
to  Antwerp,  he  consented,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  en- 
treaties of  the  senate,  to  delay  his  departure  until  August 
18th  should  be  past.  On  the  13th  of  that  month  he  had 
agreed  with  the  magistrates  upon  an  ordinance,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly published,  and  by  which  the  preachings  were  re- 
stricted to  the  fields.  A  deputation  of  merchants  and  others 
waited  upon  him  with  a  request  to  be  permitted  the  exercises 
of  the  Reformed  religion  in  the  city.  This  petition  the  Prince 
peremptorily  refused,  and  the  deputies,  as  well  as  their  con- 
stituents, acquiesced  in  the  decision,  "out  of  especial  regard 
and  respect  for  his  person."  He,  however,  distinctly  inform- 
ed the  Duchess  that  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
maintain  such  a  position  long,  and  that  his  departure  from 
the  city  would  probably  be  followed  by  an  outbreak.  He 
warned  her  that  it  was  very  imprudent  for  him  to  leave  Ant- 
werp at  that  paticular  juncture.  Nevertheless,  the  meeting 
of  the  Fleece-knights  seemed,  in  Margaret's  opinion,  imper- 
atively to  require  his  presence  in  Brussels.  She  insisted  by 
repeated  letters  that  he  should  leave  Antwerp  immediately.* 

1  Bor,  it  81-83.    Hoofd.  Ui.  99.    Correspond&noo  de  GallUame  le  Tacit,  iU 
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Upon  August'  18th,  the  great  and  time-honored  ceremony 
of  the  Ommegaug  occurred.  Accordingly,  the  great  proces- 
sion, the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  conduct  around  the 
city  a  colossal  image  of  the  Virgin,  issued  as  usual  from  the 
door  of  the  cathedral.  The  image,  bedizened  and  effulgent, 
was  borne  aloft  upon  the  shoulders  of  her  adorers,  followed 
by  the  guilds,  the  military  associations,  the  rhetoricians,  the 
religious  sodalities,  all  in  glittering  costume,  bearing  blazoned 
banners,  and  marching  triumphantly  through  the  streets  with 
sound  of  trumpet  and  beat  of  drum.^  The  pageant,  solemn 
but  noisy,  was  exactly  such  a  show  as  was  most  fitted  at  that 
moment  to  irritate  Protestant  minds  and  to  lead  to  mischief. 
No  violent  explosion  of  ill-feeling,  however,  took  place.  The 
procession  was  followed  by  a  rabble  rout  of  scoffers,  but  they 
confined  themselves  to  words  and  insulting  gestures.^  The 
image  was  incessantly  saluted,  as  she  was  borne  along  the 
streets,  with  sneers,  imprecations,  and  the  rudest  ribaldry. 
"Mayken!  Mayken!^'  (little  Mary)  "your  hour  is  come.  'Tis 
your  last  promenade.  The  city  is  tired  of  you.**  Such  were 
the  greetings  which  the  representative  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
received  from  men  grown  weary  of  antiquated  mummery.  A 
few  missiles  were  thrown  occasionally  at  the  procession  as  it 
passed  through  the  city,  but  no  damage  was  inflicted.  When 
the  image  was  at  last  restored  to  its  place,  and  the  pageant 
brought  to  a  somewhat  hurried  conclusion,  there  seemed 
cause  for  congratulation  that  no  tumult  had  occurred. 

On  th«  following  morning  there  was  a  large  crowd  collected 
in  front  of  the  cathedral.  The  image,  instead  of  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  churdh,  where,  upon  all  former  occasions,  it 
had  been  accustomed  during  the  week  succeeding  the  cere- 
mony to  receive  congratulatory  visits,  was  now  ignominously 
placed  behind  an  iron  railing  within  the  choir.  It'  had  been 
deemed  imprudent  to  leave  it  exposed  to  sacrilegious  hands. 
The  precaution  excited  derision.  Many  vagabonds  of  danger- 
ous appearance,  maoiy  idle  apprentices  and  ragged  urchins 
were  hanging  for  a  long  time  ab<nit  the  imprisoned  image, 
peeping  through  the  railings,  and  indulging  in  many  a  brutal 
jest.  'Tkiayken!  Mayken !''  they  cried,  "art  thou  terrified  so 
soon?  Hast  flown  to  thy  nest  so  early?  Dost  think  thyself 
beyond  the  reach  of  mischief?  Beware,  Mayken!  thine  hour 
is  fast  approaching!^'     Others  throaiged  around  the  balus- 
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trade,  shouting  ^'Vivent  les  gueuxV  and  hoarsely  command- 
ing the  image  to  join  in  the  beggars  cry.  Then,  leaving  the 
spot,  the  mob  roamed  idly  about  the  magnificent  church, 
sneering  at  the  idols,  execrating  the  gorgeous  ornaments,  scof- 
fing aA  crucifix  and  altar. 

Presently  one  of  the  rabble,  a  ragged  fellow  of  mechanical 
aspect,  in  a  tattered  black  doublet  and  an  old  straw  hat, 
ascended  the  pulpit.  Opening  a  sacred  volume  which  he 
found  there,  he  began  to  deliver  an  extemporaneous  and 
coarse  caricature  of  a  monkish  sermon.  Some  of  the  by- 
standers applauded,  some  cried  shame,  some  shouted  ^'long 
live  tilie  beggars!"  some  threw  sticks  and  rubbish  at  the 
mountebank,  some  caught  him  by  the  legs  and  strove  to  pull 
him  from  the  place.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  manfully  main- 
tained his  ground,  hurling  back  every  missile,  struggling  with 
his  assailants,  and  continuing  tihe  w^hile  to  pour  forth  a  malig- 
nant and  obscene  discourse.  At  last  a  young  sailor,  warm  in 
the  Catholic  Faith,  and  impulsive  as  mariners  are  prone  to 
be,  ascended  the  pulpit  from  behind,  sprang  upon  the  me- 
chanic, and  flung  him  headlong  down  the  steps.  The 
preacher  grappled  with  his  enemy  as  he  fell,  and  l>oth  came 
rolling  to  the  ground.  Neither  was  much  injured,  but  a 
tumult  ensued.  A  pistol-shot  was  fired,  and  the  sailor  wound- 
ed in  the  arm.  Daggers  were  drawn,  cudgels  brandished,  the 
bystanders  taking  part  generally  against  the  sailor,  while 
those  who  protected  him  were  somew^hat  bruised  and  belabor- 
ed before  they  could  convey  him  out  of  the  church.  No- 
thing more,  however,  transpired  that  day,  and  the  keepers 
of  tihe  cathedral  were  enabled  to  expel  the  crowd  and  to  close 
the  doors  for  the  night.* 

Information  of  this  tumult  was  brought  to  the  senate,  then 
assembled  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  That  body  was  thrown  into 
a  state  of  great  perturbation.  In  losing  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
they  seemed  to  nave  lost  their  own  brains,  and  the  first  meas- 
ure which  Ihey  took  was  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  im- 
plore h»  return.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  do  something  for  themselves.  It  was  evident 
that  a  storm  was  brewing.  The  pest  which  was  sweeping  so 
rapidly  through  the  provinces  would  soon  be  among  them. 
Sjrmptoms  of  the  dreaded  visitation  were  already  but  too 
manifest.  What  precaution  should  they  take?  Should  they 
issue  a  proclamation?    Such  documents  had  been  too  plenty 
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of  la/te^  and  had  loet  their  virtue.  It  was  the  time  not  to 
aasert  but  to  exercise  authority.  Should  they  Bummon  the 
ward-mafiterB>  and  order  the  infiitant  aoming  and  mustering  of 
their  respective  companies?  Should  they  assemble  the  cap- 
tains of  the  military  associations?  Nothing  better  could  have 
been  desired  than  such  measures  in  cases  of  invasion  or  of  or- 
dinary tumult^  but  who  sfbould  say  how  deeply  the  poison  had 
sunk  into  the  body  politic;  who  should  say  with  (how  much  or 
how  little  idacrity  'the  burgher  militia  would  obey  the  man- 
dates of  the  magistracy?  It  would  be  better  to  issue  no  proc- 
lamation unless  they  could  enforce  its  provisions;  it  would  be 
better  not  to  call  out  the  citizen  soldiery  unless  they  were 
likely  to  prove  obedient.  Should  mercenary  troops  at  this 
late  hour  be  sent  for?  Would  not  their  appearamce  at  this 
crisis  rather  inflame  the  rage  than  inftimidate  the  insolence  of 
the  sectaries?  Never  were  magistrates  in  greater  perplexity. 
They  knew  not  what  course  was  likely  to  prove  the  safest^ 
and  in  their  anxiety  to  do  nothing  wrong,  the  senaitoTS  did 
nothing  at  all.  After  a  long  and  anxious  consultation,  the 
honest  burgomaster  and  his  associates  all  went  home  to  their 
beds,  hoping  that  the  threatening  flame  of  civil  tumult  would 
die  out  of  itself,  or  perhaps  that  their  dreams  would  supply 
them  with  that  wisdom  which  seemed  denied  to  their  waMng 
hours.* 

In  the  morning,  as  it  was  known  that  no  precaution  had 
been  taken,  the  audacity  of  the  Reformers  was  naturally  in- 
creased. Within  the  oathedial  a  great  crowd  was  at  an  early 
hour  collected,  whose  savage  looks  and  ragged  appearance 
denoted  that  the  day  and  night  were  not  likdy  to  pass  away 
so  peacefully  as  the  last.  The  same  taunts  and  imprecations 
were  hurled  ajt  the  image  of  the  Virgin;  the  same  howling 
of  the  beggars'  cry  resounded  through  the  lofty  ardies.  For 
a  few  hours,  no  act  of  violence  was  committed,  but  the  crowd 
increased.  A  few  trifles,  drifting,  as  usual,  before  the  event, 
seemed  to  indicate  the  approaching  convulsion.  A  very 
paltry  old  women  excited  the  image-breaking  of  Antwerp. 
She  had  for  years  been  accustomed  to  sit  before  the  door  of 
the  oathedral  with  wax-tapeis  and  wafers,  earning  a  scanty 
subsistence  from  iihe  profits  of  her  meagre  ^trade,  and  by  the 
small  coins  which  ^he  so^metimes  received  in  charity.  Some 
of  the  rabble  began  to  chafFer  with  this  ancient  hucksteress. 
l%ey  scoffed  at  her  consecrated  wares;  they  bandied  with  her 
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ribald  jests,  of  which  her  public  position  'had  furniriied  her 
with  a  supply;  they  assured  her  that  tlie  hour  had  come  vrhe/a 
her  idolatrous  tnaffic  was  to  be  forever  terminated,  when  she 
and  her  patroness,  Mary,  were  to  be  given  over  to  destruction 
together.  The  old  woman,  enraged,  answered  threat  with 
threat,  emd  gibe  with  gibe.  Passing  from  words  to  deeds,  she 
began  to  catch  from  the  ground  every  offensive  missile  or 
weapon  which  she  could  find,  and  "to  lay  about  her  in  all 
directions.  Her  tormentors  defended  themselves  as  they 
could.  Having  destroyed  her  whole  stock-in-tiade,  they  pro- 
voked others  to  appear  in  her  defence.  The  paesers-by 
thronged  to  the  scene;  the  cathedral  was  soon  filled  to  over- 
flowing; a  furious  tumult  W66  already  in  progress.^ 

Many  persons  fled  in  alarm  to  the  town-house,  carrying  in- 
formation of  this  outbreak  to  the  magistrates.  John  Van 
Immerzeel,  Margrave  of  Antwerp,  was  then  holding  commu- 
nication with  the  senate,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  'bhe  ward- 
masters,  whom  it  had  at  last  been  thought  expedient  to  sum- 
mon. Upon  intelligence  of  this  riot,  which  the  militia,  if 
previously  mustered,  might  have  prevented,  the  senate  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  the  cathedral  in  a  body,  with  the  hope 
of  quelling  the  mob  by  the  dignity  of  their  presence.  The 
margrave,  who  was  the  high  executive  ofiicer  of  the  little  com- 
monwealth, marched  down  to  the  cathedral  accordingly,  at- 
tended by  the  two  burgomasters  and  all  th«  eenatora.  At 
first  their  authority,  solicitations,  and  personal  influence,  pro- 
duced a  good  effect.  Some  of  those  outside  consented  to  re- 
tire, and  the  tumult  partially  subsided  within.  As  night, 
however,  was  fast  approaching,  many  of  the  mob  insisted 
upon  remaining  for  evening  mass.  They  were  informed  that 
there  would  be  none  that  night,  and  that  for  once  the  people 
could  certainly  dispense  with  their  vespers. 

Several  persons  now  manifesting  an  intention  of  leaving 
the  cathedral,  it  was  suggested  to  the  senators  that  if  they 
should  lead  the  way,  the  populace  would  follow  in  their  train, 
and  so  disperse  to  their  homes.  The  excellent  magistrates 
took  the  advice,  not  caring,  perhaps,  to  fulfil  any  longer  the 
dangerous  but  not  dignified  functions  of  police  oflScers.  Be- 
fore departing,  they  adopted  the  precaution  of  closing  all  the 
doors  of  the  church,  leaving  a  single  one  open,  tha/t  the  rabble 
still  remaining  might  have  an  opportunity  to  depart.  It 
seemed  not  to  occuj*  to  the  senators  that  the  same  gate  would 
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as  oonvenientlj  afford  an  entrance  for  those  without  afi  an 
egress  for  those  within.  That  unlooked-for  event  happened, 
however.  No  sooner  had  the  magistrates  retired  than  the 
rabble  burst  through  the  single  door  wliioh  had  been  left 
open,  overpowered  the  margrave,  who,  with  a  few  attendants, 
had  remained  behind,  vainly  endeavoring  by  threats  and  ex- 
hortations to  appease  the  tumult,  drove  him  ignominiously 
frr»m  iflie  church,  and  threw  all  the  other  portals  wide  open. 
Then  the  populace  flowed  in  like  an  angry  sea.  The  w*hole 
of  the  oatJiedral  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  rioters,  veho  were 
evidently  bent  on  mischief.  The  wardens  and  treasurers  of  the 
churdh,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  secure  a  few  of  its  most 
precious  possessions,  retired.  They  carried  the  news  to  the 
senators,  who,  accompanied  by  a  few  halberdmen,  again  ven- 
tured to  approacfh  the  spot.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, for,  appalled  by  the  furious  sounds  Whidi  came  from 
within  the  church,  as  if  subterranean  and  invisible  forces 
were  preparing  a  catastrophe  which  no  human  power  oould 
witlistand,  the  magistrates  fled  precipitately  from  the  scene. 
Fearing  that  the  next  attack  would  be  upon  the  town  house, 
they  hastened  to  concentrate  at  that  point  their  available 
forces,  and  left  the  stately  cathedral  to  its  fate.* 

And  now,  as  the  shadows  of  night  were  deepening  the  per- 
petual twilight  of  the  church,  the  work  of  destruction  com- 
menced. Instead  of  evening  mass  rose  the  fierce  music  of  a 
psalm,  yelled  by  a  thousand  angry  voices.  It  seemed  the  pre- 
concerted signal  for  a  general  attack.  A  band  of  marauders 
flew  upon  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  dragged  it  forth  from  its 
receptacle,  plunged  daggers  into  its  inanimate  body,  tore  off 
its  jewelled  and  embroidered  garments,  broke  the  wihole 
figure  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  the  fragments 
along  the  floor.  A  wild  shout  succeeded,  and  then  the  work 
which  seemed  delegated  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
the  assembled  crowd,  went  on  with  incredible  celerity.  Some 
were  armed  with  axes,  some  with  bludgeons,  some  with  sledge- 
hammers; others  brought  ladders,  pulleys,  ropes,  and  levers. 
Every  statue  wos  hurled  from  its  niche,  every  picture  torn 
from  the  wall,  every  wonderfully-painted  window  shivered  to 
atojns,  every  ancient  monument  shattered,  every  sculptured 
decoration,  however  inaccessible  in  appearance,  hurled  to  the 
ground.  Indefajtigably,  audaciously, — endowed,  as  it  seemed, 
with  preternatural  strength  and  nimbleness,  these  furious 
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icanoclasts  clambered  up  the  dizzy  'heights,  ^rieking  and 
chattering  like  malignant  apes,  as  they  tore  off  in  triumph 
the  filowly-matured  fruit  of  centuries.  In  a  space  of  time 
M'onderfuIIy  brief,  they  had  accompli^ed  their  task. 

A  colossal  and  magnificent  group  of  the  Saviour  crucified 
between  two  thieves  adorned  the  principal  altar.  The  statue 
of  Christ  was  wrenched  from  its  place  with  ropes  and  pulleys, 
while  tihe  malefactors,  with  biiter  and  blasphemous  irony, 
were  left  on  higih,  the  only  representatives  of  the  marble 
crowd  whidi  has  been  destroyed.  A  very  beautiful  piece  of 
architecture  decorated  the  (?hoir, — ^the  "repository,'*  as  it  was 
called,  in  whioh  the  body  of  Christ  was  figuratively  enshrined. 
This  much-admired  work  rested  upon  a  single  column,  but 
rose,  arch  upon  arch,  pillar  upon  pillar,  to  the  height  of  three 
hundred  feet,  till  quite  lost  in  the  vault  above.^  *T^t  was  now 
shattered  into  a  million  pieces."  The  statues,  images,  pic- 
tures, ornaments,  as  they  lay  upon  the  ground,  were  broken 
with  sledge  hammers,  hewn  with  axes,  trampled,  torn,  and 
beaten  into  shreds.  A  troop  of  harlots,  snatohing  waxen 
tapers  from  the  altars,  stood  around  the  destroyers  and  light- 
ed them  at  their  work.  Nothing  escaped  their  omnivorous 
rage.  They  desecrated  seventy  ohapels,  forced  open  all  the 
chests  of  treasure,  covered  their  own  squalid  attire  with  the 
gorgeous  robes  of  the  ecclesiastics,  broke  the  sacred  bread, 
poured  out  the  sacramental  wine  into  golden  chalices,  quaf- 
fing huge  draughts  to  the  beggars'  health;  burned  all  tbe 
splendid  missals  and  manuscripts,  and  smeared  their  shoes 
with  the  sacred  oil,  with  which  kings  and  prelates  had  been 
anointed.  It  seemed  that  each  of  these  malicious  creatures 
must  have  been  endowed  with  the  strength  of  a  hundred 
giants.  How  else,  in  the  few  brief  hours  of  a  midsummer 
night,  could  such  a  monstrous  desecration  have  been  accom- 
plisihed  by  a  troop  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  not 
more  than  one  hundred  in  number.^  There  was  a  multitude 
of  spectators,  as  upon  all  such  occasions,  but  the  actual  spoil- 
ers were  very  few. 

The  noblest  and  richest  temple  of  tJie  Netherlands  was  a 
wreck,  but  the  fury  of  the  spoilers  was  excited,  not  appeased. 
Each  seizing  a  burning  torch,  the  whole  herd  rushed  from  the 
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cathedral^  and  swept  howling  through  the  streets.  "Long 
live  the  beggars!"  resounded  through  the  sultry  midnigiit  air, 
as  the  ravenous  pack  flew  to  and  fro,  smiting  every  image  of 
the  Virgin,  every  crucifix,  every  sculptured  sainit,  every 
Catholic  symbol  which  they  met  with  upon  their  path.  All 
night  long,  they  roamed  from  one  sacred  edifice  to  asnother, 
thorou^ly  destroying  as  they  went  Before  morning  they 
had  sacked  thirty  churches  wittiin  the  city  walls.  They  en- 
tered the  monasteries,  burned  their  invaluable  librairies,  de- 
stroyed their  altars,  statues,  pictures,  and  descending  into  the 
cellars,  broached  every  cask  which  they  found  there,  pouring 
out  in  one  great  flood  all  the  ancient  wine  and  ale  witih  which 
those  holy  men  had  been  wont  to  solace  their  retirement  from 
generation  to  generation.  They  invaded  the  nunneries, 
whence  the  occupants,  panic-stricken,  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
houses  of  their  friends  and  kindred.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  monks  and  nuns,  running  this  way  and  that,  shrieking 
and  fluttering,  to  escape  the  claws  of  ttiese  fiendish  Calvin- 
ists.^  The  terror  was  imaginary,  for  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  in  these  transactions  was,  that  neither  insult  nor  in- 
jury was  offered  to  man  or  women,  and  that  not  a  farthing's 
value  of  the  immense  amount  of  property  destroyed,  was  ap- 
propriated. It  was  a  war  not  against  the  living,  but  against 
graven  images,  nor  was  the  sentiment  which  prompted  the 
onslaught  in  tlie  least  commingled  with  a  desire  of  plunder. 
The  principal  citizens  of  Antwerp,  ezpectmg  every  instant 
that  tihe  storm  would  be  diverted  from  the  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices to  private  dwellings,  and  that  robbery,  rape,  and  murder 
would  follow  sacrilege,  remained  all  night  expecting  the  at- 
tack, and  prepared  to  defend  their  hearths,  even  if  ttie  altars 
were  profaned.  The  precaution  was  needless.  It  was  assert- 
ed by  the  Catholics  that  the  confederates  and  other  opulent 
Protestants  had  organized  this  company  of  profligates  for 
the  meagre  pittance  of  ten  stivers  a-day.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  believed  by  many  that  the  Catholics  had  themselves 
plotted  the  whole  outrage  in  order  to  bring  odium  upon  the 
JReformers.     Both  statements  were  equally  unfounded.    The 

1  Stndfty  T.  215.  Hoofd.  Dor,  nbi.  sup.  "Vons  eusiei  Ten,"  myt  Pontu 
Psyen,  "  lea  psavres  nonains  lortir  de  leun  moDast^res  en  babita  degoises  et 
lea  anovnea  a  demyo  oouveitea,  ae  aanyer  ea  maiaooa  de  loan  parena  et  amia,  et 
lea  preatrea  et  Moines  eooroient  que  9a  et  que  \k,  Aiiana  lea  gnffea  de  oea  maUna 
refonnfo/'  etc.,  ete.^M8.,  Ut.  il. 
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task  was  most  thoroughly  performed,  but  it  was  prompted  by 
a  furious  fanaticism,  not  by  baser  motives.* 

Two  days  and  nights  longer  the  havoc  raged  unchecked 
through  all  the  ohurohes  of  Antwerp  and  the  neighboring" 
villages.     Hardly  a  statue  or  picture  escaped    destruction. 
Fortunately,  the  illustrious  artist,  whose  labors  were  destined 
in  the  next  generation  to  enrich  and  ennoble  ttie  city,  Ru- 
bens, most  profound  of  colorists,  most  dramatic  of  artLsts^ 
whose  profuse  tropical  genius  seemed  to  flower  the  more  lux- 
uriantly, as  if  the  destruction  wrought  by  brutal  hands  were 
to  be  compensated  by  ihe  creative  energy  of  one  divine  spirit^ 
had  not  yet  been  bom.     Of  the  treasures  which  existed  the 
destruction  was  complete.    Yet  the  rage  was  directed  exclu- 
sively against  stocks  and  stones.     Not  a  man  was  wounded 
nor  a  woman  outraged.     Prisoners,  indeed,  who  had  been 
languishing  hopelessly  in  dungeons  were  liberated.    A  monk^ 
who  had  been  in  the  prison  of  the  Barefoot  Monastery,  for 
twelve  years,  recovered  his  freedom.     Art  was  trampled  in 
the  dust,  but  humanity  deplored  no  victims,* 

These  leading  features  characterized  the  movement  every 
where.  The  process  was  simultaneous  and  almost  universal. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  where  it  began  and  where  it  ended. 
A  few  days  in  the  midst  of  August  sufficed  for  the  whole 
work.  The  number  of  ohurches  desecrated  has  never  been 
counCed.  In  the  single  province  of  Flanders,  four  hundred 
were  sacked.*  In  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  Namur,*  there 
was  no  image-breaking.  In  Mechlin,  seventy  or  eighty  per- 
sons accomplished  the  work  thoroughly,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  grand  coumcil,  and  of  an  astonished  magistracy.* 

In  Toumay,  a  city  distinguished  for  its  ecclesiastical  splen- 
dor, the  reform  had  been  making  great  progress  during  the 
summer.  At  the  same  time  the  hatred  between  ttie  two  re- 
ligions had  been  growing  more  and  more  intense.  Trifles 
and  serious  matters  alike  fed  the  mutual  animosity. 

A  tremendous  outbreak  had  been  nearly  occasioned  by  an 
insignificant  incident.  A  Jesuit  of  some  notoriety  had  been 
preaching  a  glowing  discourse  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame. 
He  earnestly  avowed  his  wifih  that  he  were  good  enough  to 

1  Bargon,  ii.  137-141.    Bor,  ii.  89.    Hoofd,  iii.  101.    Hopper,  97. 
s  Meteren,  ii.  40.    Bor,  ii.  84.    Strada,  y.  216,  210. 
"  Correspond ADoe  de  Msrg.  d'Antriohe,  183. 
*  Hoofd,  iii.  108. 

ft  Pontu  Payen  MS.    Aooording  to  Renom  de  France,  the  work  wai  dona  hj 
thirtj  or  forty  '*  penonnet  de  nidle  quality." — MS.  i.  c.  20. 
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die  for  all  'his  hearers.  He  proved  to  demonstraiion  that  no 
man  should  shrink  from  torture  or  martyrdom  in  order  to 
sustain  the  ancient  faith.  As  he  was  thus  expatiating,  his 
fervid  discourse  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  three  sharp, 
sudden  blows,  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  struck  upon  the 
greet  portal  of  the  Church.  Tlie  priest,  forgetting  his  love 
for  martyrdom,  turned  pale  and  dropped  under  the  pulpit. 
Hurrying  down  the  steps,  he  took  refuge  in  the  vestry,  lock- 
ing and  barring  the  door.  The  congregation  shaared  in  his 
panic.  "The  beggars  are  coming,"  was  the  general  cry. 
There  was  a  horrible  tumult,  which  extended  through  the 
city  as  the  congregation  poured  precipitately  out  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, to  escape  a  band  of  destroying  and  furious  Calvinists. 
Yet  when  ttie  shock  had  a  little  subsided,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  small  urchin  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  tumult.  Hav- 
ing been  bathing  in  the  Scheldt,  he  had  returned  by  way  of 
the  church  with  a  couple  of  bladders  under  his  arm.  He  had 
struck  these  against  the  door  of  the  Cathedral,  partly  to  dry 
them,  partly  from  a  love  of  miscliief.  Thus  a  great  uproar, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  had  been  feared  that  Tournay  was 
to  be  sacked  and  drenched  in  blood,  had  been  paused  by  alittle 
wanton  boy  who  had  been  swimming  on  bladders.' 

This  comedy  preceded  by  a  few  days  only  the  actual  dis- 
aster. On  the  22d  of  August  the  news  reached  Tournay  tiliat 
the  churches  in  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  many  other  places,  had 
been  sacked.  There  was  an  instantameous  movement  to- 
wards imitating  the  example  on  the  same  evening.  Pasquier 
de  la  Barre,  procureur-general  of  the  city,  succeeded  by 
muoh  entreaty  in  tianquillizing  the  people  for  the  night. 
The  "guard  of  terror"  was  set,  and  'hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  storm  might  blow  over.  The  expectation  was  vain. 
At  daybreak  next  day,  the  mob  swept  upon  the  churches  and 
stripped  them  to  the  very  walls.  Pictures,  etaitues,  organs, 
ornaments,  chalices  of  silver  and  gold,  reliquaries,  albs,  cha- 
subles, copes,  cibories,  crosses,  chandeliers,  lamps,  censers, 
all  of  richest  material,  glittering  with  pearls,  rubies,  and 
other  precious  stones,  were  scattered  in  heaps  of  ruin  upon 
the  ground.* 

As  the  spoilers  burrowed  among  the  ancient  tombs,  they 
performed,  in  one  or  two  instances,  acts  of  startling  posthu- 
mous justice.  The  embalmed  body  of  Duke  Adolphus  of 
Queldres,  last  of  the  Egmonts,  who  had  reigned  in  that 

1  De  la  Barre  MS.,  26,  27.  *  Pasquier  de  la  Barre  MS.,  83. 

v.n.-fi. 
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province,  was  dragged  from  its  sepulchre  and  recognized.^ 
Although  it  had  been  there  for  ninety  years,  it  was  as  un- 
corrupted,  "owing  to  the  excellent  spices  which  had  pre- 
served it  from  decay,'^*  as  upon  the  day  of  burial.  Thrown 
upon  the  marble  floor  of  the  church,  it  lay  several  days  ex- 
posed to  the  execrations  of  the  multitude.*  The  Duke  had 
committed  a  crime  against  his  father,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  province  which  had  been  ruled  by  native  races, 
had  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Weary 
of  waiting  for  the  old  Duke's  inheritance,  he  had  risen 
against  him  in  open  rebellion.  Dragging  him  from  his  bed 
at  midnight  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  had  compelled  the 
old  man,  with  no  covering  but  his  night  gear,  to  walk  with 
naked  feet  twenty-five  miles  over  ice  and  snow  from  Grave 
to  Buren,  while  he  himself  performed  the  same  journey  in 
his  company  on  horseback.  He  had  then  thrown  him  into  a 
dungeon  beneath  the  tower  of  Buren  castle,  and  kept  him 
a  close  prisoner  for  six  months.*  At  last,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy summoned  the  two  before  his  council,  and  proposed 
that  Adolphus  should  allow  his  father  6000  florins  annually, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  till  his  death,  "He  told  us,"  said  Co- 
mines,  "that  he  would  sooner  throw  the  old  man  head-foremost 
down  a  well  and  jump  in  himself  afterwards.  His  father  had 
been  Duke  forty-four  years,  and  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire.'^ 
Adolphus  being  thus  intractable,  had  been  kept  in  prison 
till  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold.  To  the  memorable 
insurrection  of  Ghent,  in  the  time  of  the  Lady  Mary,  he  owed 
his  liberty.  The  insurgent  citizens  took  him  from  prison,  and 
caused  him  to  lead  them  in  their  foray  against  Toumay." 
Beneath  the  walls  of  that  city  he  was  slain,  and  buried  under 
its  cathedral.  And  now,  as  if  his  offence  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently atoned  for  by  the  loss  of  his  ancestral  home,  his  cap- 
tivity, and  his  death,  the  earth,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a 
century,  had  cast  him  forth  from  her  bosom.  There,  once 
more  beneath  the  sunlight,  amid  a  ribald  crew  of  a  later 
generation  which  had  still  preserved  the  memory  of  his  sin, 

1  Nio.  Bargundi  Hist  Belg.  (IngoliUdt,  1629),  iii.  315-318. 

s  Pontas  Pajen  MS.  >  Ibid. 

«  M6tnoires  de  Philippe  de  Oomines  (Lond.  et  Paris,  1747),  liv.  iv.  194-196. 
In  the  Royal  Qallery  at  Berlin  it  a  itartling  pioture  by  Rembrandt,  in  whioh 
the  old  Duke  is  represented  looking  out  of  the  bars  of  his  dungeon  at  his  son, 
who  is  threatening  him  with  upHftod  hand  and  savage  face.  No  subject  could 
be  imagined  better  adapted  to  the  gloomy  and  sarcastic  genius  of  that  painter. 

*  Ibid. 
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lay  the  body  of  the  more  than  parricide,  whom  "excellent 
spices"  had  thus  preserved  from  corruption,  only  to  be  the 
mark  of  scorn  and  demoniac  laughter.^ 

A  large  assemblage  of  rioters,  growing  in  numbers  as  they 
advanced,  swept  over  the  province  of  Toumay,  after  accom- 
plishing the  sack  of  the  city  churches.  Armed  with  halberds, 
hammers  and  pitchforks,  they  carried  on  the  war,  day  after 
day,  against  the  images.  At  the  convent  of  Marchiennes,  con- 
sidered by  contemporaries  the  most  beautiful  abbey  in  all 
the  Netherlands,  they  halted  to  sing  the  ten  commandments 
in  Marot's  verse.  Hardly  had  the  vast  chorus  finished  the 
precept  against  graven  images, 

Tailler  ne  to  feras  Imaige 

De  qnelque  ohote  qae  oe  soit, 
87  honnear  lay  f&is  ou  hommaige, 

Bon  Dieu  jalousie  en  revolt, 

when  the  whole  mob  seemed  seized  with  sudden  madness. 
Without  waiting  to  complete  the  Psalm,  they  fastened  upon 
the  company  of  marble  martyrs,  as  if  they  had  possessed  sen- 
sibility to  feel  the  blows  inflicted.  In  an  hour  they  had  laid 
the  whole  in  ruins.' 

Having  accomplished  this  deed,  they  swept  on  towards 
Anchin.  Here,  however,  they  were  confronted  by  the  Seig- 
neur de  la  Tour,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  small  company  of 
peasants,  attacked  the  marauders  and  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. Five  or  six  hundred  of  them  were  slain,  others  were 
drowned  in  the  river  and  adjacent  swamps,  the  rest  were  dis- 
persed.' It  was  thus  proved  that  a  little  more  spirit  upon 
the  part  of  the  orderly 'portion  of  the  inhabitants,  might 
have  brought  about  a  different  result  than  the  universal  image- 
breaking. 

In  Valenciennes,  **the  tragedy,"  as  an  eye-witness  calls  it, 
was  performed  upon  Saint  Bartholomew's  day.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  a  tragedy  of  statues.  Hardly  as  many  senseless 
stones  were  victims  as  there  were  to  be  living  Huguenots 
sacrificed  in  a  single  city  upon  a  Bartholomew  which  was 
fast  approaching.  In  the  Valenciennes  massacre,  not  a  hu- 
man being  was  injured. 

Such  in  general  outline  and  in  certain  individual  details, 
was  the  celebrated  iconomachy  of   the    Netherlands.    The 

1  Nio.  Bnrgnndi,  nbi  rap.    Pontiu  Payan  MS.    G.  Brandt,  i.  H6,  S56. 

*  Pontns  Payan  MS.,  ii.  *  IMd.    Hopper,  08,  90. 
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movement  was  a  sudden  explosion  of  popular  revenge  against 
the  symbols  of  that  Church  by  which  the  Reformers  had  been 
enduring  such  terrible  persecution.  It  was  also  an  expression 
of  the  general  sympathy  for  the  doctrines  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  national  heart.  It  was  the  depravation  of 
that  instinct  which  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
drawn  Galvinists  and  Lutherans  forth  in  armed  bodies,  twenty 
thousand  strong,  to  worship  Ood  in  the  open  fields.  The 
difference  between  the  two  phenomena  was,  that  the  field- 
preaching  was  a  crime  committed  by  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Beformers;  men,  women,  and  children  confronting  the  penal- 
ties of  death,  by  a  general  determination,  while  the  image- 
breaking  was  the  act  of  a  small  portion  of  the  populace.  A 
hundred  persons  belonging  to  the  lowest  order  of  society 
sufficed  for  the  desecration  of  the  Antwerp  churches.  II  waa, 
said  Orange,  "a  mere  handful  of  rabble"  who  did  the  deed.* 
Sir  Richard  Clough  saw  ten  or  twelve  persons  entirely  sack 
church  after  church,  while  ten  thousand  spectators  looked  on, 
indifferent  or  horror-struck.  The  bands  of  iconoclasts  were 
of  the  lowest  character,  and  few  in  number.  Perhaps  the 
largest  assemblage  was  that  which  ravaged  the  province  of 
Toumay,  but  this  was  so  weak  as  to  be  entirely  routed  by 
a  small  and  determined  force.  The  duty  of  repression  de- 
volved upon  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Neither  party 
stirred.  All  seemed  overcome  with  special  wonder  as  the 
tempest  swept  over  the  land. 

The  ministers  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  liberal  party,  all  denounced  the  image-breaking.  Francis 
Junius*  bitterly  regretted  such  excesses.  Ambrose  Wille, 
pure  of  all  participation  in  the  crime,  stood  up  before  ten 
thousand  Reformers  at  Toumay — even  while  the  storm  was 
raging  in  the  neighboring  cities,  and  when  many  voices 
around  him  were  hoarsely  commanding  similar  depravities — 
to  rebuke  the  outrages  by  which  a  sacred  cause  was  dis- 
graced.' The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  private  letters,  de- 
plored the  riots,  and  stigmatized  the  perpetrators.  Even  Bre- 
derode,  while,  as  Suzerain  of  his  city  of  Viane,  he  ordered 
the  images  there  to  be  quietly  taken  from  the  churches, 

1  ''  Ein  hauffen  leiohtfertiges  gesindlins. — Groen  v.  Prinsi.  Archives,  ii.  202. 
''So  Bind  es  nuhr  geriDgBchetzige  und  sohleohte  leuthe  gewesen  die  solohes  aavi 
eigner  bewegung  und  ungedult  der  langen  seitt  gettbtten  unmensohlioben  ver- 
fotgung  begangen  haben." — Letter  of  Orange  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  Arobivos 
at  Corrospon dance,  ii.  4S4. 

»  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Arohiyes,  ii.  217,  218.  »  De  la  Bawe  MS. 
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characterized  this  popular  insurrection  as  insensate  and  flagi- 
tious.* Many  of  the  leading  confederates  not  only  were  of- 
fended with  the  proceedings,  but^  in  their  eagerness  to  chas- 
tise the  iconoclasts  and  escape  from  a  league  of  which  they 
were  weary,  began  to  take  severe  measures  against  the  Minis- 
ters and  Beformei's,  of  whom  they  had  constituted  them- 
selves in  April  the  especial  protectors. 

The  next  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  tumults  was 
the  almost  entire  abstinence  of  the  rioters  from  personal  out- 
rage and  from  pillage.  The  testimony  of  a  very  bitter,  but 
honest  Catholic  at  Valenciennes,  is  remarkable  upon  this 
point.  "Certain  chroniclers,"  said  he,  ^Tiave  greatly  mis- 
taken the  character  of  this  image-breaking.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Calvinists  killed  a  hundred  priests  in  this  city,  cut- 
ting some  of  them  into  pieces,  and  burning  others  over  a  slow 
fire.  /  remember  very  well  every  thing  which  happened  upon 
that  ahominable  day,  and  I  can  affirm  that  not  a  single  priest 
was  injured.  The  Huguenots  took  good  care  not  to  injure  in 
any  way  the  living  images/^^  This  was  the  case  every  where. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  agree  that  no  deeds  of  vio- 
lence were  committed  against  man  or  woman.* 

It  would  also  be  very  easy  to  accumulate  a  vast  weight  of 
testimony  as  to  their  forbearance  from  robbery.  They  de- 
stroyed for  destruction's  sake,  not  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
Although  belonging  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  they  left 
heaps  of  jewelry,  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  of  costly  em- 
broidery, lying  unheeded  upon  the  ground.  They  felt  in- 
stinctively that  a  great  passion,  would  be  contaminated  by 
admixture  with  paltry  motives.  In  Flanders  a  company  of 
rioters  hanged  one  of  their  own  number  for  stealing  articles 
to  the  value  of  five  shillings.^  In  Valenciennes  the  icono- 
clasts were  offered  large  sums  if  they  would  refrain  from 
desecrating  the  churches  of  that  city,  but  they  rejected  the 
proposal  with  disdain.  The  honest  Catholic  burgher  who 
recorded  the  fact,  observed  that  he  did  so  because  of  the 
many  misrepresentations  on  the  subject,  not  because  he 
wished  to  flatter  heresy  and  rebellion.* 

1  Gro«n  ▼.  Prinst ,  Archives,  etc.,  ii.  261,  266,  483. 

*  ilistoire  des  ehoses  les  plas  m^morables,  etc. — MB. 

s  See  Letter  of  Clongh  already  quoted. — Compare  Strada,  ▼.  216,  for  proofs 
of  the  abstinence  from  insult  of  the  nnns  and  other  women  on  this  memorable 
occanion.  *  Bnrgon,  ubl  sup. 

ft  "  Ce  n'est  pas  que  je  Teuille  flatter  la  rebellion  ei  Theresie,  ny  la  qualifier 
beningne  et  deoonnaire. — Valenciennes  MS. 
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At  Toumay,  the  greatest  scnipulousnese  was  observed  upon 
this  point.  The  floor  of  the  cathedral  was  strewn  with 
"pearls  and  precious  stones,  with  chahces  and  reliquaries  of 
silver  and  gold;^'  but  the  ministers  of  the  reformed  religion, 
in  company  with  the  magistrates,  came  to  the  spot,  and  found 
no  difiBculty,  although  utterly  without  power  to  prevent  the 
storm,  in  taking  quiet  possession  of  the  wreck.  "We  had 
every  thing  of  value,^'  says  Procureur-Gteeral  De  la  Barre, 
"carefully  inventoried,  weighed,  locked  in  chests,  and  placed 
under  a  strict  guard  in  the  prison  of  the  Halle,  to  which  one 
set  of  keys  were  given  to  the  ministers,  and  another  to  the 
magistrates."^  Who  will  dare  to  censure  in  very  severe  lan- 
guage this  havoc  among  stocks  and  stones  in  a  land  where  so 
many  living  men  and  women,  of  more  value  than  many 
statues,  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  inquisition,  and  where 
Alva's  "Blood  Tribunal"  was  so  soon  to  eclipse  even  that 
terrible  institution  in  the  number  of  its  victims  and  the 
amount  of  its  confiscations? 

Yet  the  effect  of  the  riots  was  destined  to  be  most  disas- 
trous for  a  time  to  the  reforming  party.  It  furnished  plausi- 
ble excuses  for  many  lukewarm  friends  of  their  cause  to  with- 
draw from  all  connection  with  it."  Egmont  denounced  the 
proceedings  as  highly  flagitious,  and  busied  himself  with  pun- 
ishing the  criminals  in  Flanders.*  The  Kegent  was  beside 
herself  with  indignation  and  terror.  Philip,  when  he  heard 
the  news,  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy.  ^TLt  shall  cost  them 
dear!"  he  cried,  as  he  tore  his  beard  for  rage;  "it  shall  cost 
them  dear!  I  swear  it  by  the  soul  of  my  fatherl"*  The 
Reformation  in  the  Netherlands,  by  the  fury  of  these  fanatics, 
was  thus  made  apparently  to  abandon  the  high  ground  upon 
which  it  had  stood  in  the  early  summer.  The  sublime  spec- 
tacle of  the  multitudinous  field-preaching  was  sullied  by  the 
excesses  of  the  image-breaking.  The  religious  war,  before 
imminent,  became  inevitable. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  effect  of  the  tumults  was  a  tempo- 
rary advantage  to  the  Reformers.  A  great  concession  was  ex- 
torted from  the  fears  of  the  Duchess  Regent,  who  was  cer- 
tainly placed  in  a  terrible  position.  Her  conduct  was  not 
heroic,  although  she  might  be  forgiven  for  trepidation.    Her 


>  Pftsquier  de  la  Barre  MS.,  f  S8.  *  Oroen  r.  Prinst.,  AroMvea,  ii.  282. 

s  Pontas  Payen  MS. 

*  Letter  of  Morillon  to  Oranvelle,  29th  September,  156(t,  in  Gaeliard,  AhaL 
Belg.,  254. 
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treachery,  however,  under  these  trying  circumstances  was  less 
venial.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  22,^ 
Orange,  Egmont,  Uorn,  Hoogstraaten,  Mansfeld,  and  others 
were  summoned  to  the  palace.  They  found  her  already 
equipped  for  flight,  surrounded  by  her  waiting-women,  cham- 
berlains and  lackeys,  while  the  mules  and  hackneys  stood  har- 
nessed in  the  court-yard,  and  her  body-guard  were  prepared 
to  moimt  at  a  moment's  notice.*  She  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  retreating  at  once  to  Mons,  in  which  city,  owing  to 
Aerschot's  care,  she  hoped  to  find  refuge  against  the  fury  of 
the  rebellion  then  sweeping  the  country.  Her  alarm  was 
almost  beyond  control.  She  was  certain  that  the  storm  was 
ready  to  burst  upon  Brussels,  and  that  every  CathoUc  was 
about  to  be  massacred  before  her  eyes.  Aremberg,  Berlay- 
mont,  and  Noircarmes  were  with  the  Duchess  when  the  other 
seigniors  arrived. 

A  part  of  the  Duke  of  Aerschot's  company  had  been  or- 
dered out  to  escort  the  projected  flight  to  Mons.  Orange, 
Horn,  Egmont,  and  Hoogstraaten  implored  her  to  desist  from 
her  fatal  resolution.  They  represented  that  such  a  retreat 
before  a  mob  would  be  the  very  means  of  ruining  the  country. 
They  denounced  all  persons  who  had  counselled  the  scheme, 
as  enemies  of  his  Majesty  and  herself.  They  protested  their 
readiness  to  die  at  her  feet  in  her  defense,  but  besought  her 
not  to  abandon  the  post  of  duty  in  the  hour  of  peril.  While 
they  were  thus  anxiously  debating,  Viglius  entered  the  cham- 
ber. With  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  Margaret  turned 
to  the  aged  President,  uttering  fierce  reproaches  and  despond- 
ing lamentations.  Viglius  brought  the  news  that  the  citi- 
zens had  taken  possession  of  the  gates,  and  were  resolved 
not  to  permit  her  departure  from  the  city.  He  reminded  her, 
according  to  the  indispensable  practice  of  all  wise  counsellors, 
that  he  had  been  constantly  predicting  this  result.  He,  how- 
ever, failed  in  administering  much  consolation,  or  in  sug- 
gesting any  remedy.  He  was,  in  truth,  in  as  great  a  panic 
as  herself,  and  it  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Duchess,  mainly  in  order  to  save  the  President  from  threat- 
ened danger,  that  she  eventually  resolved  to  make  concessions. 

^  Correflpondanoe  de  Marg.  d'Autriohe,  188,  sqq.  Letter  of  Horn  in  Foppens 
Supplement,  ii.  477,  sqq.    Vit.  Viglii,  47,  48.     Vigl.  Epist.  ad  Hoppeniin,  373. 

'  Letter  of  Horn  to  Motigny,  in  Foppens'  and  in  Byvoegsels'  Antnent.  Stukken 
tot  de  Hist.  v.  I*.  Bor.  i.  91,  92.  Vit  VigUi,  nbi  snpra.  Correspondanoe  de 
Marg.  d'Antriche,  ubi  sup.  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  452-454. 
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^'VigliuB/'  wrote  Margaret  to  Philip,  "  is  so  much  afraid  of 
being  cut  to  pieces,  that  his  timidity  has  become  incredible."^ 
Upon  the  warm  assurance  of  Count  Horn,  that  he  would 
enable  her  to  escape  from  the  city,  should  it  become  neces- 
sary, or  would  perish  in  the  attempt,  a  promise  in  which  he 
was  seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  seigniors,  she  consented  to 
remain  for  the  day  in  her  palace.*  Mansfeld  was  appointed 
captain-general  of  the  city;  Egmont,  Horn,  Orange,  and  the 
others  agreed  to  serve  under  his  orders,  and  all  went  down  to- 
gether to  the  town-house.  The  magistrates  were  summoned, 
a  general  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  convened,  and  the  an- 
nouncement made  of  Mansfeld^s  appointment,  together  with 
an  earnest  appeal  to  all  honest  men  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. The  appeal  was  answered  by  a  shout  of  unanimous 
approbation,  an  enthusiastic  promise  to  live  or  die  with  the 
Regent,  and  the  expression  of  a  resolution  to  permit  neither 
reformed  preaching  nor  image-breaking  within  the  city." 

Nevertheless,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Duchess 
again  sent  for  the  seigniors.  She  informed  them  that  she  had 
received  fresh  and  certain  information,  that  the  churches 
were  to  be  sacked  that  very  night;  that  Viglius,  Berlaymont, 
and  Aremberg  were  to  be  killed,  and  that  herself  and  Egmont 
were  to  be  taken  prisoners.  She  repeated  many  times  that 
she  had  been  ill-advised,  expressed  bitter  regret  at  having 
deferred  her  flight  from  the  city,  and  called  upon  those  who 
had  obstructed  her  plan,  now  to  fulfil  their  promises.  Turn- 
ing fiercely  upon  Count  Horn,  she  uttered  a  volley  of  re- 
proaches upon  his  share  in  the  transaction.  "You  are  the 
cause,"  said  she,  "that  I  am  now  in  this  position.  Why  do 
you  not  redeem  your  pledge  and  enable  me  to  leave  the  place 
at  once?"*  Horn  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  do  so  if  she 
were  resolved  to  stay  no  longer.  He  would  at  the  instant  cut 
his  way  through  the  guard  at  the  Caudenberg  gate,  and  bring 
her  out  in  safety,  or  die  in  the  effort.  At  the  same  time 
he  assured  her  that  he  gave  no  faith  to  the  idle  reports  flying 
about  the  city,  reminded  her  that  nobles,  magistrates,  and 
citizens  were  united  in  her  defence,  and  in  brief  used  the 
same  arguments  which  had  before  been  used  to  pacify  her 
alarm.  The  nobles  were  again  successful  in  enforcing  their 
counsels,  the  Duchess  was  spared  the  ignominy  and  the  dis- 

1  ConrespondaAce  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  460,  461. 

*  Letter  of  Horn  to  Montignyi  ubi  sup.  '  Ibid, 

*  Letter  of  Horn  to  Montigny,  ubi  sup.    Hoofd,  iii.  107.    Bor,  it.  86. 
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aster  of  a  retreat  before  an  insurrection  which  waa  only  di- 
rected against  statues,  and  the  ecclesiastical  treasures  of  Brus- 
sels were  saved  from  sacrilege.* 

On  August  25th  came  the  crowning  act  of  what  the  Ee- 
formers  considered  their  most  complete  triumph,  and  the 
Regent  her  deepest  degradation.  It  was  found  necessary 
under  the  alarming  aspect  of  affairs,  that  liberty  of  worship, 
in  places  where  it  had  been  already  established,  should  be 
accorded  to  the  new  religion.  Articles  of  agreement  to  this 
effect  were  accordingly  drawn  up  and  exchanged  between  the 
Government  and  Louis  of  Nassau,  attended  by  fifteen  others 
of  the  confederacy.  A  corresponding  pledge  was  signed  by 
them,  that  so  long  as  the  Begent  was  true  to  her  engage- 
ment, they  would  consider  thar  previously  existing  league 
annulled,  and  would  assist  cordially  in  every  endeavor  to 
maintain  tranquility  and  support  the  authority  of  his  Majesty. 
The  important  Accord  was  then  duly  signed  by  the  Duchess. 
It  declared  that  the  inquisition  was  abolished,  that  his  Majesty 
would  soon  issue  a  new  general  edict,  expressly  and  un- 
equivocally protecting  the  nobles  against  all  evil  conse- 
quences from  past  transactions,  that  they  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  royal  service,  and  that  public  preaching  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  new  religion  was  to  be  practised 
in  places  where  it  had  already  taken  place.  Letters  general 
were  immediately  despatched  to  the  senates  of  all  the  cities, 
proclaiming  these  articles  of  agreement  and  ordering  their 
execution.*  Thus  for  a  fleeting  moment  there  was  a  thrill 
of  joy  throughout  the  Netherlands.  The  inquisition  was 
thought  forever  abolished,  the  era  of  religious  reformation 
arrived. 


^  Ibid.    Ibid.    Ibid.    Corrwpondanee  de  Mirg.  d'Antriehe,  ubi  lup.    Cor- 
respondance  de  Pbilippe  II.,  i.  abi  top.    Groen  t.  Prinst.,  Arohlves,  ii.  237, 238. 
Hopper,  Reo.  ei  Mem.,  99. 
00  M^''  "*  *^'  *^'    ^ootd,  iii.  109.    Strads,  ▼.  2J2.    Hopper,  lUo.  et  Mem., 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

PBtJDBNT  PHILIP. 

Secret  policy  of  the  governmentr— Berghen  and  Montigny  in  Spain— De- 
bates at  Segovia---Corre8pondence  of  the  Duchess  with  Philip^ — ^Pro- 
crastination and  dissimulation  of  the  King — Secret  communication 
to  the  Pope — ^Effect  in  the  provinces  of  the  King's  letters  to  the 
government — Secret  instructions  to  the  Duchess— Desponding  state- 
ments of  Margaret — Her  misrepresentations  concerning  Orange,  Eg- 
mont,  and  others — Wrath  and  duplicitv  of  Philip— Egmont's  ex- 
ertions in  Flanders — Orange  returns  to  Antwerp — ^His  tolerant  spirit 
— Agreement  of  2d  September — Horn  at  Toumay— Excavations  in 
the  Cathedral— Almost  universal  attendance  at  the  preaching— Build- 
ing of  temples  commenced— Difficult  position  of  Horn— Preaching  in 
the  Clothiers'  Hall — Horn  recalled — ^Noircarmes  at  Toumay — 
Friendly  correspondence  of  Marsaret  with  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn, 
and  Hoogstraaten— Her  secret  defamation  of  these  persons. 

Egmont  in  Flanders,  Orange  at  Antwerp,  Horn  at  Tour- 
nay,  Hoogstraaten  at  Mechlin,  were  exerting  themselyes  to 
suppress  insurrection  and  to  avert  ruin.^  Whai,  meanwhile, 
was  the  policy  of  the  government?  The  secret  course  pur- 
sued both  at  Brussels  and  at  Madrid  may  be  condensed  into 
the  usual  formula— dissimulation,  procrastination,  and  again 
dissimulation. 

It  is  at  this  point  necessary  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
open  and  the  secret  proceedings  of  the  King  and  his  repre- 
sentatives from  the  moment  at  which  Berghen  and  Montigny 
arrived  in  Madrid.  Those  ill-fated  gentlemen  had  been  re- 
ceived with  apparent  cordiality,  and  admitted  to  frequent^  but 
unmeaning,  interviews  with  his  Majesty.  The  current  upon 
which  they  were  embarked  was  deep  and  treacherous,  but  it 
was  smooth  and  very  slow.  They  assured  the  King  that  his 
letters,  ordering  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  inquisition  and 
edicts,  had  engendered  all  the  evils  under  which  the  prov- 
inces were  laboring.  They  told  him  that  Spaniards  and  tools 
of  Spaniards  had  attempted  to  govern  the  country,  to  the  ex- 

1  Pontas  Payen  MS.  La  Defense  de  Messire  Antoine  de  Lalalng,  Oompte  de 
Hoostrate,  etc.,  eto.,  Mods  (renablished  by  M.  Gaohard).  Letter  of  Horn  to 
Montigny.    Foppeni,  ii.  480.    Bor,  ii.  84-86.    WeBenbecke. 
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elusion  of  native  citizens  and  nobles^  but  that  it  would  soon 
be  found  that  Netherlanders  were  not  to  be  trodden  upon 
like  the  abject  inhabitants  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily.* 
Such  words  as  these  struck  with  an  unaccustomed  sound  upon 
the  royal  ear,  but  the  envoys,  who  were  both  Catholic  and 
loyal,  had  no  idea,  in  thus  expressing  their  opinions,  accord- 
ing to  their  sense  of  duty,  and  in  obedience  to  the  King's  de- 
sire, upon  the  causes  of  the  discontent,  that  they  were  com- 
mitting an  act  of  high  treason. 

When  the  news  of  the  public  preaching  reached  Spain, 
there  was  almost  daily  consultations  at  the  grove  of  Segovia. 
The  eminent  personages  who  composed  the  royal  council  were 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Count  de  Feria,  Don  Antonio  de  To- 
ledo, Don  Juan  Manrique  de  Lara,  Euy  Gomez,  Quixada, 
Councillor  Tisnacq,  recently  appointed  President  of  the  State 
Council,  and  Councillor  Hopper.*  Six  Spaniards  and  two 
Netherlanders,  one  of  whom,  too,  a  man  of  dull  intellect  and 
thoroughly  subservient  character,  to  deal  with  the  local  af- 
fairs of  the  Netherlands  in  a  time  of  intense  excitement!  The 
instructions  of  the  envoys  had  been  to  represent  the  necessity 
of  according  three  great  points — ^abolition  of  the  inquisition, 
moderation  of  the  edicts,  according  to  the  draft  prepared  in 
Brussels,  and  an  ample  pardon  for  past  transactions.  There 
was  much  debate  upon  all  these  propositions."  Philip  said 
little,  but  he  listened  attentively  to  the  long  discourses  in 
council,  and  he  took  an  incredible  quantity  of  notes.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  this  last  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Netherlanders  was  the  fourth  link  in  the  chain  of  treason. 
The  first  had  been  the  cabal  by  which  Granvelle  had  been 
expelled;  the  second,  the  mission  of  Egmont,  the  main  object 
of  which  had  been  to  procure  a  modification  of  the  state  coun- 
cil, in  order  to  bring  that  body  under  the  control  of  a  few 
haughty  and  rebellious  noMes;  the  third  had  been  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  insolent  and  seditious  Request;  and  now,  to 
crown  the  whole,  came  a  proposition  embodying  the  three 
points — abolition  of  the  inquisition,  revocation  of  the  edicts, 
and  a  pardon  to  criminals,  for  whom  death  was  the  only  suffi- 
cient punishment.* 

With  regard  to  these  three  points,  it  was,  after  much 
wrangling,  decided  to  grant  them  under  certain  restrictions. 


1  Hopper,  R«e.  et  Mem.,  78-80.  *  Ibid,  88. 

s  Ibid.,  81,  fqq.  88,  fqq.  «  Hopper,  81>88. 
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To  abolish  the  inquisition  would  be  to  remove  the  only  instru- 
ment by  which  the  Church  had  been  accustomed  to  regulate 
the  consciences  and  the  doctrines  of  its  subjects.  It  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  concession  of  religious  freedom,  at  least  to 
individuals  within  their  own  domiciles,  than  which  no  con- 
cession could  be  more  pernicious.^  Nevertheless,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  permit  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  papal  in- 
quisition, now  that  the  episcopal  inquisition  had  been  so 
much  enlarged  and  strengthened  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
condition  that  this  branch  of  the  institution  should  be  main- 
tained in  energetic  condition.^  With  regard  to  the  Modera- 
tion, it  was  thought  better  to  defer  that  matter  till  the  pro- 
posed visit  of  his  Majesty  to  the  provinces.  If,  however,  the 
Regent  should  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  change, 
she  must  cause  a  new  draft  to  be  made,  as  that  which  had 
been  sent  was  not  found  admissible.*  Touching  the  pardon 
general,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  many  conditions  and 
restrictions  before  it  could  be  granted.  Provided  these  were 
sufficiently  minute  to  exclude  all  persons  whom  it  might  be 
found  desirable  to  chastise,  the  amnesty  was  possible.  Other- 
wise it  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Meantime,  Margaret  of  Parma  had  been  urging  her  brother 
to  come  to  a  decision,  painting  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
country  in  the  liveliest  colors,  and  insisting,  although  per- 
fectly aware  of  Philip's  private  sentiments,  upon  a  favorable 
decision  as  to  the  three  points  demanded  by  the  envoys.  Es- 
pecially she  urged  her  incapacity  to  resist  any  rebellion,  and 
demanded  succor  of  men  and  money  in  case  the  "Moderation** 
were  not  accepted  by  his  Majesty. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  July  before  the  King  wrote  at  all,  to 
communicate  his  decisions  upon  the  crisis  which  had  occurred 
in  the  first  week  of  April.  The  disorder  for  which  he  had 
finally  prepared  a  prescription  had,  before  his  letter  arrived, 
already  passed  through  its  subsequent  stages  of  the  field- 
preaching  and  the  image-breaking.  Of  course  these  fresh 
symptoms  would  require  much  consultation,  pondering,  and 
note-taking  before  they  could  be  dealt  with.  In  the  mean- 
time they  would  be  considered  as  not  yet  having  happened. 
This  was  the  masterly  procrastination  of  the  sovereign,  when 
his  provinces  were  in  a  blaze. 

His  masterly  dissimulation  was  employed  in  the  direction 
suggested   by   his   councillors.     Philip   never   originated   a 

»  Hopper,  86.  «  Ibid.  »  Ibid.,  87. 
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thought,  nor  laid  down  a  plan,  bnt  he  was  ever  true  to  the 
falsehood  of  his  nature,  and  was  indefatigable  in  following 
out  the  suggestions  of  others.  No  greater  mistake  can  be 
made  than  to  ascribe  talent  to  this  plodding  and  pedantic 
monarch.  The  man's  intellect  was  contemptible,  but  malig- 
nity and  duplicity,  almost  superhuman,  have  efFectually  lifted 
his  character  out  of  the  regions  of  the  common-place.  He 
wrote  accordingly  to  say  that  the  pardon,  under  certain  con- 
ditions might  be  granted,  and  that  the  papal  inquisition 
might  cease — ^the  bishops  now  being  present  in  such  numbers, 
*to  take  care  of  their  flocks,"  and  the  episcopal  inquisition 
being  therefore  established  upon  so  secure  a  basis.^  He  add- 
ed, that  if  a  moderation  of  the  edicts  were  still  desired,  a  new 
project  might  be  sent  to  Madrid,  as  the  one  brought  by  Ber- 
ghen  and  Montigny  was  not  satisfactory.^  In  arranging  this 
wonderful  scheme  for  composing  the  tumults  of  the  country, 
which  had  grown  out  of  a  determined  rebellion  to  the  inqui- 
sition in  any  form,  he  followed  not  only  the  advice,  but 
adopted  the  exact  language  of  his  councillors. 

Certainly,  here  was  not  much  encouragement  for  patriotic 
hearts  in  the  Netherlands.  A  pardon,  so  restricted  that  none 
were  likely  to  be  forgiven  save  those  who  had  done  no  wrong; 
an  episcopal  inquisition  stimulated  to  renewed  exertions,  on  the 
ground  that  the  papal  functionaries  were  to  be  discharged; 
and  a  promise  that,  although  the  proposed  Moderation  of 
the  edicts  seemed  too  mild  for  the  monarch's  acceptance,  yet 
at  some  future  period  another  project  would  be  matured  for 
settling  the  matter  to  universal  satisfaction — such  were  the 
propositions  of  the  Crown.  Nevertheless,  Philip  thought  he 
had  gone  too  far,  even  in  administering  this  meagre  amount 
of  mercy,  and  that  he  had  been  too  frank  in  employing  so 
slender  a  deception,  as  in  the  scheme  thus  sketched.  He 
therefore  summoned  a  notary,  before  whom,  in  presence  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Licentiate  MenchacaandDr.Yelafico,he 
declared  that,  although  he  had  just  authorized  Margaret  of 
Parma,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  grant  pardon  to  all  those 
who  had  been  compromised  in  the  late  disturbances  of  the 
Netherlands,  yet  as  he  had  not  done  this  spontaneously  nor 
freely,  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  the  authoriza- 
tion, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  reserved  his  right  to  pun- 

^  Correipondance  de  Marg.  d'Aatriofae,  100-103,  sqq.  *  Ibid. 
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ish  all  the  guilty^  and  particularly  those  who  had  been  the  au- 
thors and  encouragers  of  the  sedition.^ 

So  much  for  the  pardon  promised  in  his  official  correspond- 
ence. 

With  regard  to  the  concessions^  which  he  supposed  himself 
to  have  made. in  the  matter  of  the  inquisition  and  the  edicts, 
he  saved  his  conscience  by  another  process.  Bevoking  with 
his  right  hand  all  which  his  left  had  been  doing,  he  had  no 
sooner  despatched  his  letters  to  the  Duchess  Regent  than  he 
sent  off  another  to  his  envoy  at  Bome.'  In  this  despatch  he 
instructed  Requesens  to  inform  the  Pope  as  to  the  recent 
royal  decisions  upon  the  three  points,  and  to  state  that  there 
had  not  been  time  to  consult  his  Holiness  beforehand.  Nev- 
ertheless, continued  Philip  "the  prudent,^'  it  was  perhaps  bet- 
ter thuSy  since  the  abolition  could  have  no  force,  unless  the 
Pope,  by  whom  the  institution  had  been  established,  consent- 
ed to  its  suspension.  This  matter,  however,  wa>s  to  be  kept  a 
profound  secret.^  So  much  for  the  inquisition  matter.  The 
papal  institution,  notwithstanding  the  official  letters,  was  to 
exist,  unless  the  Pope  chose  to  destroy  it;  and  his  Holiness, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Sorrento,  a  few 
weeks  before,  to  Brussels,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  se- 
cret measures  for  strengthening  the  "Holy  Office"  in  the 
provinces. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  moderation  of  the  edicts, 
Philip  informed  Pius  the  Fifth,  through  Requesens,  that  the 
project  sent  by  the  Duchess  not  having  been  approved,  orders 
had  been  transmitted  for  a  new  draft,  in  which  all  the  articles 
providing  for  the  severe  punishment  of  heretics  were  to  be  re- 
tained, while  alterations,  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  state  and 
privy  councils,  and  the  Eiiights  of  the  Fleece,  were  to  be 
adopted — certainly  in  no  sense  of  clemency.  On  the  contrary, 
the  King  assured  his  Holiness,  that  if  the  severity  of  chastise- 
ment should  be  mitigated  the  least  in  the  world  by  the  new 
articles,  they  would  in  no  case  receive  the  royal  approbation. 
Philip  further  implored  the  Pope  "not  to  be  scandalized'* 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  pardon,  as  it  would  be  by  no 
means  extended  to  offenders  against  religion.  All  this  was 
to  be  kept  entirely  secret.  The  King  added,  that  rather  than 
permit  the  least  prejudice  to  the  ancient  religion,  he  would 
sacrifice  all  his  stetes,  and  lose  a  hundred  lives  if  he  had  so 

1  CorretpoDdAnoe  de  PhUippe  II.,  i.  443.         *  Ibid.,  i.  445,  446.         *  Ibid. 
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many;  for  lie  would  never  consent  to  be  the  sovereign  of  here- 
tics. He  said  he  would  arrange  the  troubles  of  the  N'ether- 
lands,  without  violence,  if  possible,  because  forcible  measures 
would  cause  the  entire  destruction  of  the  country.  Never- 
theless, they  should  be  employed  if  his  purpose  could  be  ac- 
complished in  no  other  way.  In  that  case  the  King  would 
himself  be  the  executor  of  his  own  design,  without  allowing 
the  peril  which  he  should  incur,  nor  the  ruin  of  the  prov- 
inces, nor  that  of  his  other  realms,  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
all  which  a  Christian  prince  was  bound  to  do,  to  maintain 
the  Catholic  religion  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  as 
well  as  to  testify  his  personal  regard  for  the  reigning  pontiff, 
whom  he  so  much  loved  and  esteemed.^ 

Here  was  plain  speaking.  Here  were  all  the  coming  hor- 
rors distinctly  foreshadowed.  Here  was  the  truth  told  to  the 
only  being  with  whom  Philip  ever  was  sincere.  Yet  even  on 
this  occasion,  he  permitted  himself  a  falsehood  by  which  his 
Holiness  was  not  deceived.  Philip  had  no  intention  of  going 
to  the  Netherlands  in  person,  and  the  Pope  knew  that  he  had 
none.  "I  feel  it  in  my  bones,^^  said  Granvelle,  mournfully, 
"that  nobody  in  Bome  believes  in  his  Majesty^s  journey  to 
the  provinces."*  From  that  time  forward,  however,  the 
King  began  to  promise  this  visit,  which  was  held  out  as  a 
panacea  for  every  iU,  and  made  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  con- 
stant delay. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  if  Philip's  secret  policy  had 
been  thoroughly  understood  in  the  Netherlands,  the  outbreak 
would  have  come  sooner.  On  the  receipt,  however,  of  the 
public  despatches  from  Madrid,  the  administration  in  Brus- 
sels made  great  efforts  to  represent  their  tenor  as  highly  sat- 
isfactory. The  papal  inquisition  was  to  be  abolished,  a  par- 
don was  to  be  granted,  a  new  moderation  was  to  be  arranged 
at  some  indefinite  period;  what  more  would  men  have?  Yet 
without  seeing  the  face  of  the  cards,  the  people  suspected  the 
real  truth,  and  Orange  was  convinced  of  it.  Viglius  wrote 
that  if  the  King  did  not  make  his  intended  visit  soon,  he 
would  come  too  late,  and  that  every  week  more  harm  was 
done  by  procrastination  than  could  be  repaired  by  months  of 
labor  and  perhaps  by  torrents  of  blood.*  What  the  precise 
process  was,  through  which  Philip  was  to  cure  all  disorders  by 
his  simple  presence,  the  President  did  not  explain. 


1  CorrespondsDce  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  446,  446. 

*  "  Siento  en  los  huesioB.''— Ibid.,  818.      >  Sp.  ad  JoMh.  Hoppemm,  866,  367. 
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As  for  the  measures  propounded  by  the  King  after  so  long 
a  delay,  they  were  of  course  worse  than  useless;  for  events  had 
been  marching  while  he  had  been  musing.  The  course  sug- 
gested was,  according  to  Viglius,  but  "a  plaster  for  a  wound, 
but  a  drag-chain  for  the  wheel"^  He  urged  that  the  con- 
vocation of  the  states-general  was  the  only  remedy  for  the 
perils  in  which  the  country  was  involved,  unless  the  King 
should  come  in  person.  He,  however,  expressed  the  hope 
that  by  general  consultation  some  means  would  be  devised 
by  which,  if  not  a  good,  at  least  a  less  desperate  aspect  would 
be  given  to  public  aflfairs,  "so  that  the  commonwealth,  if  fall 
it  must,  might  at  least  fall  upon  its  feet  like  a  cat,  and  break 
its  legs  rather  than  its  neck."* 

Notwithstanding  this  highly  figurative  view  of  the  subject, 
and  notwithstanding  the  urgent  representations  of  Duchess 
Margaret  to  her  brother,  that  nobles  and  people  were  all  clam- 
oring about  the  necessity  of  convening  the  stated-general,' 
Philip  was  true  to  his  instincts  on  this  as  on  the  other  ques- 
tions. He  knew  very  well  that  the  states-general  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Spanish  despotism  were  incompatible  ideas, 
and  he  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  the  assembly  with  infinite 
aversion.  At  the  same  time  a  little  wholesome  deception 
could  do  no  harm.  He  wrote  to  the  Duchess,  therefore,  that 
he  was  determined  never  to  allow  the  states-general  to  be  con- 
vened. He  forbade  her  to  consent  to  the  step  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  ordered  her  to  keep  his  prohibition  a  profound 
secret.  He  wished,  he  said,  the  people  to  think  that  it  was 
only  for  the  moment  that  the  convocation  was  forbidden,  and 
that  the  Duchess  was  expecting  to  receive  the  necessary  per- 
mission at  another  time.  It  was  his  desire,  he  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  people  should  not  despair  of  obtaining 
the  assembly,  but  he  was  resolved  never  to  consent  to  the  step, 
for  he  knew  very  well  what  was  meant  by  a  meeting  of  the 
states-general.^  Certainly  after  so  ingenious  but  secret  a  de-- 
claration  from  the  disciple  of  Macchiavelli,  Margaret  might 
well  consider  the  arguments  to  be  used  afterwards  by  herself 
and  others,  in  favor  of  the  ardently  desired  measure,  as  quite 
superfluous. 

Such  then  was  the  policy  secretly  resolved  upon  by  Philip, 

1  Ep.  ad  Joftoh.  Hoppenun,  376.  *  Ibid. 

*  Unpublished  letter  of  Margaret  of  Parma  (13th   Sept,  1566).    BruSBels 
Arohirei,  before  oited. 

*  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i«  439. 
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even  before  he  heard  of  the  startling  events  which  were  after- 
wards to  break  upon  him.  He  would  maintain  the  inquisi- 
tion and  the  edicts;  he  would  exterminate  the  heretics,  even 
if  he  lost  all  his  realms  and  his  own  life  in  the  cause;  he  would 
never  hear  of  the  national  representatives  coming  together. 
What  then  were  likely  to  be  his  emotions  when  he  should  be 
told  of  twenty  thousand  armed  heretics  assembling  at  one 
spot,  and  fifteen  thousand  at  another,  in  almost  every  town 
in  every  province,  to  practice  their  blasphemous  rites;  when 
he  should  be  told  of  the  whirlwind  which  had  swept  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical accumulations  of  ages  out  of  existence;  when  he 
should  read  Margaret^s  despairing  letters,  in  which  she  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  at  last  committed  an  act  unworthy 
of  God,  of  her  Ejng,  and  of  herself,*  in  permitting  liberty  of 
worship  to  the  renegades  from  the  ancient  church! 

The  account  given  by  the  Duchess  was  in  truth  very  dismal. 
She  said  that  grief  consumed  her  soul  and  crimson  suffused 
her  cheeks  while  she  related  the  recent  transactions.  She 
took  Qod  to  witness  that  she  had  resisted  long,  that  she  had 
passed  many  sleepless  nights,  th&t  she  had  been  wasted  with 
fever  and  grief.*  After  this  penitential  preface  she  con- 
fessed that,  being  a  prisoner  and  almost  besieged  in  her  pal- 
ace, sick  in  body  and  soul,  she  had  promised  pardon  and  se- 
curity to  the  confederates,  with  liberty  of  holding  assemblies 
to  heretics  in  places  where  the  practice  had  already  obtained. 
These  concessions  had  been  made  valid  until  the  King  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  states-general,  should  definitely  ar- 
range the  matter.  She  stated,  however,  that  she  had  given 
her  consent  to  these  two  demands,  not  in  the  royal  name,  but 
in  her  own.  The  King  was  not  bound  by  her  promise,  and 
she  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  have  no  regard  to  any  such 
obligation.  She  further  implored  her  brother  to  come  forth 
as  soon  as  possible  to  avenge  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the 
ancient  church,  adding,  that  if  deprived  of  that  consolation, 
she  should  incontinently  depart  this  life.  That  hope  alone 
would  prevent  her  death.' 

This  was  certainly  strong  language.  She  was  also  very  ex- 
plicit in  her  representations  of  the  influence  which  had  been 


1  Stnda,  ▼.  2S2,  228. 

'  Ibid.  Compare  Correfpondanoe  de  Marg.  d'Aotrioha,  187-200.  Comspoii- 
daaoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  452^54. 

*  Strada^  nbi  rap.  Conretpondanoe  de  Marg.  d'Antriehe^  nbi  rap.  Oom«- 
pondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  nbi  lap. 
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used  by  certain  personages  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  au- 
thority upon  her  own  part.  "Wherefore,"  said  Margaret,  "I 
eat  my  heart,  and  shall  never  have  peace  till  the  arrival  of 
your  Majesty."* 

There  was  no  doubt  who  those  personages  were  who,  as  it 
was  pretended,  had  thus  held  the  Duchess  in  bondage,  and 
compelled  her  to  grant  these  infamous  concessions.  In  her 
secret  Italian  letters,  she  furnished  the  King  with  a  tissue  of 
most  extravagant  and  improbable  falsehoods,  supplied  to  her 
mainly  by  Koircarmes  and  Mansfeld,  as  to  the  course  pursued 
at  this  momentous  crisis  by  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn,  and 
Hoogstraaten.  They  had  all,  she  said,  declared  against  Gbd 
and  against  religion.^  Horn,  at  least,  was  for  killing  all  the 
priests  and  monks  in  the  country,  if  full  satisfaction  were  not 
given  to  the  demands  of  the  heretics.  Egmont  had  declared 
openly  for  the  beggars,  and  was  levjring  troops  in  Germany. 
Orange  had  the  firm  intention  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  whole  country,. and  of  dividing  it  among  the  other  seign- 
iors and  himself.*  The  Prince  had  said  that  if  she  took  ref- 
uge in  Mons,  as  she  had  proposed,  they  would  instantly  con- 
voke the  states-general,  and  take  all  necessary  measures.  Eg- 
mont had  held  the  same  language,  saying  that  he  would 
march  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men  to  besiege  her  in 
that  city.*  All  these  seigniors,  however,  had  avowed  their 
determination  to  prevent  her  flight,  to  assemble  the  estates, 
and  to  drag  her  by  force  before  the  assembly,  in  order  to  com- 
pel her  to  consent  to  every  measure  which  might  be  deemed 
expedient.'  Under  all  these  circumstances,  she  had  been 
obliged  to  defer  her  retreat,  and  to  make  the  concessions 
which  had  overwhelmed  her  with  disgrace. 

With  su(*L  infamous  calumnies,  utterly  disproved  by  every 
fact  in  the  case,  and  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence,  save 
the  lieersay  reports  of  a  man  like  NoircarmeB,  did  -Hiis  "wo- 
man, nounsihed  at  Bome,  in  whom  no  one  could  put  confi- 
dence,"* dig  the  graves  of  men  who  were  doing  their  best  to 
serve  her. 

Philip's  rage  at  first  hearing  of  the  image-breaking  has 
been  indicated.  He  was  ill  of  an  intermittent  fever  at  the 
wood  of  Segovia  when  the  news  arrived,^  and  it  may  well  be 

I  Ponranoy  Je  me  niADge  le  ooenr,  et  ii'en  wrois  qnitto  laaa  1%  presenoe  de 
Voatie  MajesU." — Correipondance  de  M»rg.  d'Aatriahe,  200. 
>  Correqtondanee  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  452-454.        *  Ibid.        «  Ibid.        •  Ibid. 
*  Groen  t.  Prinst.,  ArabiTee,  eto.,  U.  401.    Bxpreseion  of  E|^ont'a. 
'  Hopper,  Bee.  et  Mem.,  104. 
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Buppoeed  tliai  his  wrath  at  these  proceedings  was  not  likely  to 
assuage  ihis  malady.  Nevertheless^  after  the  first  burst  of 
indienation^  he  found  relief  in  his  usual  deception.  While 
slowly  maturing  the  most  tremendous  vengeance  which 
annointed  monarch  ever  deliberately  wreaked  upon  his  people, 
he  wrote  to  say^  that  it  was  ^%is  intention  to  treat  vassals  and 
subjects  in  the  provinces  like  a  good  and  clement  prince,  not 
to  ruin  them  nor  to  put  them  into  servitude,  but  to  exercise 
all  humanity,  sweetness,  and  grace,  avoiding  all  harshness.''^ 
Such  were  t&e  avowed  intentions  of  tiie  sovereign  towards  his 
people  at  the  moment  when  -the  terrible  Alva,  who  was  to 
be  the  exponent  of  all  this  ^^umanity,  sweetness^  and  grace,'' 
was  already  beginning  the  preparations  for  his  famous  inva- 
sion of  the  Netheorlands. 

The  essence  of  the  compact  agreed  upon  August  23d 
between  the  confederates  and  the  Begent,  was  that  tiie 
preaching  of  the  reformed  religion  should  be  tolerated  in 
places  where  it  had  previously  to  that  date  been  established. 
Upon  this  basis  Egmont,  Horn,  Orange,  Hoogstraaten,  and 
others,  were  directed  once  more  to  attempt  the  pacification  of 
the  diflPerent  provinces. 

Egmont  departed  for  his  government  of  Flanders,  and  from 
that  moment  vankrhed  all  his  pretensions,  which  at  best  had 
been  slender  enough,  to  the  character  of  a  national  chieftain. 
During  the  whole  of  the  year  his  course  had  been  changeful. 
He  had  felt  the  influence  of  Orange;  he  had  generous  in- 
stincts; he  'had  much  vanity;  he  had  the  pride  of  high  rank, 
which  did  not  easily  brook  the  domination  of  strangers,  in  a 
land  which  he  considered  himself  and  his  compeers  entitled 
by  their  birth  to  rule.  At  this  juncture,  however,  particu- 
larly when  in  the  company  of  Noiroarmes,  Berlaymont,  and 
Yiglius,  he  expressed,  notwithstanding  their  calumnious  mis- 
statements, the  deepest  detestation  of  the  heretics.'  He  was 
a  fervent  Catholic,  and  he  regarded  the  image-breaking  as  an 
unpardonable  crime.  ^TVe  must  take  up  arms,^*  said  he, 
'^sooner  or  later,  to  bring  these  Reformers  to  reason,  or  they 
will  end  by  laying  down  the  law  for  us.*'*  On  the  other  hand, 
his  anger  would  be  often  appeased  by  the  grave  but  gracious 
remonstrances  of  Orange.  During  a  part  of  the  summer,  the 
Beformers  had  been  so  strong  in  Flanders  that  upon  a  single 
day  aixty  thousand  armed  men  had  been  assembled  at  tiie 


>  Oorretponduioe  de  Marg.  d'Antriehe,  200,  2O7w~Lett0r  of  Not.  27, 156ft. 
<  Pontai  Pajen  MS.  *  Ibid. 
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different  field-preachings  witliin  that  province.  "All  they 
needed  was  a  Jacquemart^  or  a  Philip  van  Artevelde/*  says 
a  Catholic  contemporary,  *T)ut  they  would  have  scorned  to 
march  under  the  hanner  of  a  brewer;  having  dared  to  raise 
their  eyee  for  a  chief,  to  the  most  illustrious  warrior  of  his 
age.^  No  doubt,  had  Egmont  ever  listened  to  these  aspira- 
tions, he  mighit  have  taken  the  field  against  the  goveamment 
with  an  invincible  force,  seized  tlie  capital,  imprisoned  the 
Regent,  and  mastered  the  whole  country,  whioh  was  entirely 
defenceless,  before  Philip  would  have  had  time  to  write  more 
than  ten  despatches  upon  the  subject. 

These  hopes  of  the  Reformers,  if  hopes  they  could  be  call- 
ed, were  now  destined  to  be  most  bitterly  disappointed.  Eg- 
mont entered  Flanders,  not  as  a  chief  of  rebels — ^not  as  a  wise 
pacificator,  but  as  an  unscrupulous  partisan  of  government, 
disposed  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  all  suspected  persons 
who  should  fall  in  his  vray.  He  ordered  numerous  executions 
of  image-breakers  and  of  oHier  heretics.  The  whole  province 
was  in  a  state  of  alarm;  for,  although  he  had  not  been  furnish- 
ed by  the  Eegent  with  a  strooig  body  of  troops,  yet  the  name 
of  the  conqueror  ait  Saint  Quentin  and  Gravelines  was  worth 
many  regiments.  His  severity  was  excessive.*  His  sangui- 
nary exertions  were  ably  seconded  also  by  his  secretary  Bak- 
kerzeel,  a  man  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  his 
chief,  and  who  was  now  fiercely  atoning  for  having  signed  the 
Compromise  by  persecuting  those  whom  that  league  had  been 
formed  to  protect.  "Amid  all  the  perplexities  of  the  Duchess 
Regent,"  says  a  Walloon  historian,  "this  virtuous  princess 
was  consoled  by  the  exploits  of  Bakkerzeel,  gentleman  in 
Count  Egmonfs  service.  On  one  occasion  he  hanged  twenty 
heretics,  including  a  minister,  at  a  single  heat.'^' 

Such  achievements  as  these  by  the  hands  or  the  orders  of 
the  distinguished  general  who  had  been  most  absurdly  held 
up  as  a  possible  protector  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  the  country,  created  profound  sensation.  Flanders  and 
Artx)is  were  filled  with  the  wives  and  children  of  sus- 
pected thousands  who  had  fled  the  country  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  Egmont.*  The  cries  and  piteous  lamentations  of 
these  unfortunate  erea(tures  were  heard  on  every  side.  Count 
Ix)uis  was  earnestly  implored  to  intercede  for  tflie  persecuted 

1  Pontas  Payen  MS. 

>  PoDtai  Payen  MB.      Compare  Groen  t.  Prinst.,  Arohiyes,  etc.,  il.  S82-297 

*  Renom  de  France  MS.,  I.  33. 

«  Groea  v.  Prinit.,  Arohi?ei,  eto.,  ii.  290,  297. 
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RefonneiB.  *^You  who  have  been  so  nobly  gifted  by  Heaven, 
you  who  have  good  will  and  singular  bounty  written  upon 
your  face,"  said  Utenhove  to  Louis,  "have  the  power  to  save 
these  poor  victims  from  the  throats  of  the  ravenous  wolves."^ 
The  Count  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  strove  to  soften  the 
severity  of  Egmont,  without,  however,  producing  amy  very 
signal  effect.  Flanders  was  soon  pacified,  nor  was  that  im- 
portant province  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  extorted  from  the  Duchess.  The 
preachings  were  forbidden,  and  the  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions arrested  and  chastised,  even  in  places  where  the  cus- 
tom bad  been  established  previously  to  August  23d.^ 
Certainly  such  vigorous  exertions  upon  the  part  both  of  mas- 
ter and  man  did  not  savor  of  treaeon  to  Philip,  and  hardly 
seemed  to  indicate  the  final  doom  of  Egmont  and  Bakkerzeel. 

The  course  of  Orange  at  Antwerp  was  consistent  with  his 
whole  career.  He  honestly  came  to  arrange  a  pacification, 
but  he  knew  that  this  end  could  be  gained  only  by  loyally 
maintaining  the  Accord  which  had  been  signed  between  the 
confederates  and  the  Regent.  He  came  back  to  the  city  on 
August  26th,'  and  found  order  partially  re-established. 
The  burghers  having  at  last  become  thoroughly  alarmed, 
and  the  fury  of  the  image-breakers  entirely  appeased,  it  had 
been  comparatively  easy  to  restore  tranquillity.  The  tran- 
quillity, however,  rather  restored  itself,  and  when  the  calm 
had  succeeded  to  the  tempest,  the  placid  heads  of  the  burgo- 
masters once  more  emerged  from  the  waves. 

Three  image-breakers,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  act,  were 
hanged  by  order  of  the  magistrates  upon  August  28th.* 
The  presence  of  Orange  gave  them  courage  to  achieve 
these  executions  which  he  could  not  prevent,  as  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Accord  enjoined  the  chastisement  of  the  riot- 
ers. The  magistrates  chose  that  the  "chastisement^^  on  this 
occasion  should  be  exemplary,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Orange  to  interfere  with  the  regular  government  of  the  city 
when  acting  aooording  to  its  laws.  The  deed  was  not  his, 
however,  and  (he  hastened,  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity 

1  Groen  t.  Prinst.,  Arohiyee,  etc.,  ii.  296,  297. 

>  Ibid.  s  Ibid,  ii.  2ftl. 

*  This  is  the  account  of  Hoofd,  iii.  110,  111.  The  three  rioters  were  executed, 
not  by  command  of  the  Prince  (as  stated  by  M.  Groen  v.  Prinsterer,  Archives,  et 
Correspondance,  ii.  261,)  but  by  that  of  the  ciric  authorities — "en  alstoen  moedt 
geschept  hebbende,  ten  derden  daaghen  daar  naa,  drie  yan  de  gerange  beeldstor- 
mers  met  de  galge,  de  rest  met  ballingshsp  oft  anders  straiten." — Hoofd,  nbi  sup. 
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of  furtheir  violence,  to  prepare  arfcicles  of  agreement,  upon 
fhe  baaifi  of  Mairgaret^fi  conoeseions.  Public  preaching,  ac- 
cording to  the  Reformed  religion,  had  already  taken  place 
within  the  city.  Upon  the  22d,  poesession  had  been  taken  of 
at  least  three  churches.  The  eenate  had  deputed  pensionary 
Weeenbeck  to  expoetulate  with  the  ministers,  for  the  magis- 
trates were  at  that  moment  not  able  to  command.  Taffin, 
ihe  Walloon  preacher,  had  been  tractable,  and  had  agreed  to 
postpone  his  exercises.  He  furthermore  had  accompanied 
the  pensionary  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  persuade  Herman 
Modet  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  likewise  to  defer  his 
intended  ministrations.^  They  had  found  that  eloquent  en^ 
thusiast  aiready  in  the  great  church,  burning  with  impatience 
to  ascend  upon  the  ruins,  and  quite  unable  to  resist  i^e 
temptation  of  setting  a  Flemish  psalm  and  preaching  a  Flem- 
i8h  sermon  within  the  walls  which  had  far  so  many  centu- 
ries  been  vocal  only  to  the  Boman  ioitgue  and  the  Roman 
ritual.  All  that  he  would  concede  to  the  entreaties  of  his  col- 
league and  of  the  magistrate,  was  that  his  sermon  should  be 
&hort.  In  this,  however,  he  had  overrated  his  powere  of  re- 
tention, for  the  sermon  not  only  became  a  long  one,  but  he 
had  preached  another  upon  the  afternoon  of  tihe  same  day. 
The  city  of  Antwerp,  therefore,  was  clearly  within  tie 
seventh  clause  of  the  ixeaty  of  Augn^  24th  for  preaching 
had  taken  place  in  the  cathedral,  pi^viously  to  the  signing 
of  that  Accord.* 

Upon  September  2d,  therefore,  after  many  protracted 
interviews  wiiHi  the  heads  of  the  Reformed  religion, thePrince 
drew  up  sixteen  articles  of  agreement  between  Ihem,  the 
magistrates  and  the  government,  which  were  duly  signed  and 
exchanged.'  They  were  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  states- 
manship, and  could  the  ruleire  of  the  land  have  elevated 
themselves  to  the  mental  height  of  William  de  Nassau,  had 
Philip  been  able  of  comprehending  such  a  mind,  the  Prince, 
who  alone  possessed  the  power  in  those  distracted  times  of 
governing  tiie  wills  of  all  men,  would  have  enabled  the  mon- 
arch to  transmit  that  beautiful  cluster  of  provinces,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  jewel,  to  the  inheritors  of  his  crown. 

If  the  Prince  were  playing  a  game,  he  played  it  honorably. 
To  have  conceived  the  thought  of  relipons  toleration  in  an 


1  Bor,  il.  86.    Hoofd,  lit.  102.    Wesenbeek. 

*  Bor,  li.  86,  86.    Hoofd,  iii.  lOS.    WesenbMk. 

*  Bor,  iii.  08,  89,  giret  the  »itiole8. 
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age  of  universal  dogmatism;  to  have  labored  to  produce  mu- 
tual respect  amotig  conflicting  opinions,  at  a  period  Ti^en 
many.  Dissenters  were  as  bigoted  as  the  orthodox,  and  when 
moftt  Reformers  fiercely  proclaimed  not  liberty  for  every 
Christian  cloctrine,  but  only  a  new  creed  in  place  of  all  the 
rest,^^  to  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  several  roads  to 
heaven,  when  zealots  of  all  creeds  would  shut  up  all  patih- 
wayB  but  their  own;  if  such  sentiments  and  purposes  were  sins, 
they  would  have  been  ill-exchanged  for  the  best  virtues  of 
the  age.  Yet,  no  doubt,  this  was  hi«  crying  oflfense  in  the 
opinion  of  many  contemporaries.  He  was  now  becoming 
apostate  from  the  ancient  Church,  but  he  had  long  thought 
that  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Bopes  had  taken  alto- 
gether too  much  care  of  men's  souls  in  times  past,  and  had 
sent  too  many  of  them  prematurely  'to  their  greait  account. 
He  was  equally  indisposed  to  grant  full  powers  for  the  same 
purpose  to  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  or  Anabaptists.  'T3^e  cen- 
sured rtihe  severity  of  our  theologians,"  said  a  Catholic  contem- 
porary, aceumula/ting  all  the  religious  offences  of  the  Prince 
in  a  single  paragra]£,  *T)ecause  they  keep  strictly  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Ohurdi  without  conceding  a  single  point  to 
their  adveirsaries;  he  blamed  the  C^lvinists  as  seditious  and 
unruly  people,  yet  nevertheless  had  a  horror  for  the  imperial 
edicts  w»hich  condemned  them  to  death;  he  said  it  was  a  cruel 
thing  to  take  a  man's  life  for  sustaining  an  erroneous  opinion; 
in  short,  he  fantasied  in  his  imagination  a  kind  of  religion, 
half  Catholic,  half  Reformed,  in  order  to  content  all  persons; 
a  system  which  would  have  been  adopted  could  he  have  had 
his  way.'**  This  picture,  drawn  by  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
and  bitter  enemies,  excites  our  admiration  while  intended  to 
inspire  aversion. 

The  articles  of  agreement  at  Antwerp  thus  promulgated 
assigned  three  dhuTOhes  to  the  different  sects  of  reformers, 
stipulated  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  by  Catholics  or 
Proteatante  to  disturb  the  religious  worship  of  each  other, 
and  provided  that  neither  by  mutual  taunts  in  their  sermons, 
nor  by  singing  street  ballads,  together  with  improper  allu- 
sions and  overt  acts  of  hostility,  rfiould  the  good-fellowship 
which  ought  to  reign  between  brethren  and  fellow-citizens, 
even  although  entertaining  different  opinions  as  to  religious 
rites  and  doctrines,  be  for  the  future  interrupted.' 

This  was  the  basis  upon  which   the  very  brief  religious 

>  Pontm  Pftyen  MS.  *  Ibid.  >  Articles  in  Bor,  ii.  W,  90. 
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peace^  broken  almost  as  soon  as  established^  was  concluded 
by  William  of  Orange,  not  only  at  Antwerp,  but  at  Utrecht,* 
Amsterdam,'  and  other  principal  cities  within  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  Prince,  however,  notwiLlistanding  his  unwearied  ex- 
ertions, had  slender  hopes  of  a  peaceful  result  He  felt  that 
the  last  step  taken  by  the  Reformation  had  been  off  a  preci- 

Sice.  He  liked  not  such  rapid  progress.  He  knew  that  the 
Ling  would  never  forgive  the  image-breaking.  He  felt  that 
he  would  never  recognize  the  Accord  of  August  24th.  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the  Protest- 
ant Queen  of  England  in  the  great  commercial  metropolis 
of  Europe,  was  fully  conversant  with  Uie  turn  things  were 
taking,  was  already  advising  some  other  place  for  tiie  sale 
of  English  commodities.  He  gave  notice  to  Ids  government 
that  commerce  would  have  no  security  at  Aniwerp  ^in  those 
brabbling  times.''  He  was  on  confidential  terms  with  the 
Prince,  who  invited  him  to  dine  upon  September  4th, 
and  caused  pensionary  Wesenbeck,  who  was  also  present,  to 
read  aloud  the  agreement  which  was  that  day  to  be  proclaim- 
ed at  the  town-house.  Orange  expressed  himself,  however, 
very  doubtfully  as  to  the  fixture  prospects  of  the  provinces, 
and  as  to  the  probable  temper  of  the  King.  ^'In  all  his 
talke,"  says  Gresham,  "the  Prince  saide  unto  me,  *I  know  this 
will  nothing  contente  the  King.'  "• 

While  Egmont  had  been  thus  busied  in  Flanders,  and 
Oramge  at  Antwerp,  Count  Horn  had  been  doing  his  best  in 
the  important  city  of  Toumay.*  The  Admiral  was  not  es- 
pecially gifted  wit^  intellect,  nor  wrth  the  power  of  maoiaging 
men,  but  he  wen^t  there  with  an  honest  purpose  of  seeing  the 
Accord  execu-ted,  intending,  if  it  should  prove  practicable, 
rather  to  favor  the  Government  than  the  Reformers.  At  the 
same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  mem- 
bers of  "the  religion,"  and  of  manifesting  his  sincere  desire 
for  a  pacification,  he  accepted  lodgings  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him  at  the  house  of  a  Calvinist  merchant  in  the 
city,*  rather  than  take  up  his  quarters  with  fierce  old  governor 
Moulbais  in  the  citadel.  Tins  gave  much  offence  to  the 
Catholics,  and  inspired  the  Beformers,  with  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing their  preaching  inside  the  town.    To  this  privilege  they 

1  Bor,  il.  101, 102.  >  Ibid.,  ii.  101. 

*  Burgon,  il.  161, 162.  4  Green  v.  PriniL,  Arohivei,  eto.,  ii.  862,  not*. 

ft  Puqaier  de  U  Barro  MS  ,  36t«. 
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were  entitled,  for  the  practice  had  already  been  established 
there,  previously  to  October  24th.^  Nevertheless,  at  first 
he  was  disposed  to  limit  them,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Duchess,  to  extra-mural  exercises. 

Upon  his  arrival,  by  a  somewhat  ominous  conjunctujre,  he 
had  supped  with  some  of  the  leading  citizens  in  the  hall  of 
the  "geheena*'  or  torture  room,*  certainly  not  a  locality  cal- 
culated to  inspire  a  healthy  appetite.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day he  had  been  entertained  with  a  great  banquet,  at  which 
all  the  principal  burghers  were  present,  held  in  a  house  on 
the  market-place.*  The  festivities  had  been  interrupted  by 
a  quarrel,  which  had  been  taking  place  in  the  cathedral. 
Beneath  the  vaults  of  that  edifice,  tradition  said  that  a  vast 
treasure  was  hidden,  and  the  cajKms  had  been  known  to  boast 
that  this  buried  wealth  would  be  sufficieoit  to  rebuild  their 
temple  more  magnificently  than  ever,  in  case  of  its  total  de- 
struction.^ The  Admiral  had  accordingly  placed  a  strong 
guard  in  the  ohurch  as  soon  as  he  aorived,  and  conmienced 
very  extensive  excavations  in  search  of  this  imaginary  mine. 
The  Regent  informed  her  brother  that  the  Count  was  pros- 
ecuting this  work  with  the  view  of  appropriating  whatever 
might  be  found  to  his  own  benefit."  As  she  knew  that  he 
was  a  ruined  man,  there  seemed  no  more  satisfactory  mode  of 
accounting  for  these  proceedings.  Horn  had,  however,  ex- 
pressly stated  to  her  that  every  penny  which  should  come  into 
his  possession  from  that  or  any  o^er  source  would  oaxefuUy 
be  restored  to  the  rightful  owners.*  Nothing  of  consequence 
was  ever  found  to  justify  the  golden  legends  of  the  momks, 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  money-diggers  gave  great  offence. 
The  canons,  naturally  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  fabu- 
lous treasure,  had  forced  the  guard,  by  surreptitiously  obtain- 
ing the  countersign  from  a  certain  official  of  the  town.^  A 
quarrel  ensued  wAiich  ended  in  the  appearance  of  this  per- 
sonage, together  with  the  commander  of  the  militairy  force 
on  guard  in  the  cathedral,  before  the  banqueting  compejiy. 
The  Count,  in  the  rough  way  habitual  with  him,  gave  the 
culprit  a  sound  rebuke  for  his  intermeddling,  and  threatened 

1  Letter  of  Horn  to  Dneheu  of  Parm»  in  Foppens,  SappUment,  ii.  393. 

>  Paaqaier  de  la  Barro  MS.,  30^*. 

«  De  la  Barre  MS.  42^.  *  Ibid. 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  46ft-468. 

*  Letter  of  Horn  to  the  I>ache8i  of  Parma.     Foppens,  SuppUment|  ii.  427* 
Compare  letter  of  Dachese  te  Horn,  p.  408. 
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in  case  the  oifence  were  repeated,  to  have  him  iiustantly 
bound,  gttgged,  and  forwarded  to  BniBsele  for  further  punish- 
ment.^ The  matter  thus  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  ban- 
quet proceeded,  the  merchants  present  being  all  ddighted  at 
seeing  the  said  official,  who  was  exceedingly  unpopular,  ''so 
well  huffed  by  the  Count."*  The  excavations  were  continued 
for  a  long  time,  until  tihere  seemed  danger  of  destroying  the 
foundation  of  the  ohuroh,  but  only  a  few  bits  of  money  weiie 
discovered,  with  some  other  articles  of  small  value.* 

Horn  had  taken  his  apartmemts  in  the  city  in  order  to  be  at 
hand  to  suppress  any  tumults,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
people.  He  had  come  to  a  city  where  five-sixbhs  of  the  in- 
habitants^ were  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  he  did  not, 
therefore,  think  it  judicious  to  attempt  violently  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  worship.  Upon  his  arrival  he  had  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, ordering  that  all  property  whidh  might  have  been 
pillaged  from  the  religious  houses  dhould  be  instantly  re- 
store to  the  magistracy,  under  penalty  thai  all  who  dis- 
obeyed the  command  should  ^^be  forthwith  strangled  at  the 
gibbet.'*  Nothing  was  brought  back,  however,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nothing  had  been  stolen.'  There  was,  therefore, 
no  one  to  be  strangled. 

The  next  step  was  to  publish  the  Accord  of  August  24th, 
and  to  signify  the  intention  of  the  Admiral  to  enforce  its 
observance.  The  preachings  were  aa  enthusiastically  attend- 
ed as  ever,  while  the  storm  whicii  had  been  raging  among  the 
images  had  in  the  mean  time  been  entirely  allayed.  Con- 
gregations  of  fifteen  thousHOid  were  fitill  going  to  hear  Am- 
brose Wille  in  the  suburbs,  but  they  were  very  tranquil  in 
their  demeanor.*  It  was  arranged  between  the  Admiral  and 
the  leaders  of  the  reformed  consistories,  that  three  places,  to 
be  selected  by  Horn,  should  be  assigned  for  their  places  of 
worship.^  At  these  spots,  which  were  outside  the  walls,  per- 
misrion  was  given  the  Beformers  to  build  meeting-houses.* 
To  this  arrangement  the  Duchess  formally  gave  her  consent* 

Nicholas  Taffin,  councillor,  in  the  name  of  the  Beformers, 
made  ^'a  brave  and  elegant  harangue''  before  the  ma^^tstrates, 
representing  that,  as  on  the  moet  moderante  computation, 

ineUB»rroMS.42«*. 

*  ''Fort  joyealx  que  le  eontanto  aroit  ftlui  eipouffS  le  diot  proevrenr." — ^lUd. 
>  Letter  of  Horn.    Foppeni,  SnppUmonty  S96. 

^  Be  1»  B»rre  MS.,  f.  46-40.    Fopponi,  SappUment,  39ff. 

*  Fopponi,  SuppKineiit,  li.  S82.  *  Do  1»  Bwro  H6.,  86  soq. 
T  Do  1»  B»rro  MS.,  44.               *  Ibid.               *  Foppens,  SappUmont,  ii.  407. 
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three-quarterB  of  tihe  papulation  were  dissenteiB^  as  the  Re- 
gent had-orderod  tihe  construction  of  the  new  temples^  and  as 
the  Catholics  reibained  possession  of  all  the  churches  in  the 
city^  it  was  no  more  than  fair  that  the  oommunity  should 
bear  the  expense  of  the  new  buildings.  It  was  indignantly 
replied^  howeyer,  that  Catholics  could  not  be  expected  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  heresy^  particularly  w^hen  they  had 
just  been  so  much  exasperated  by  the  image-breaking.  Coun- 
cillor Tafiln  took  nothings  therefore  by  his  ^n)raye  and  ele- 
gant harangue/'  saving  a  small  vote  of  forty  Utfcs. 

The  building  was,  however^  immediately  commenced. 
Many  nobles  and  rich  citizens  contributed  to  the  work;  some 
making  donations  in  money;  others  giving  quantities  of  oaks, 
poplars,  elms^  and  other  timber  trees,  to  be  used  in  the 
construction.  The  foundation  of  the  first  tem^e  outside  the 
Forte  de  Cocquerel  was  immediately  laid.  Vast  heaps  of 
broken  images  and  other  ornaments  of  the  desecrated 
churches  were  most  unwisely  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
Catholics  were  exceedingly  enraged  at  beholding  those  male 
and  female  saints,  who  had  for  centuries  been  placed  in  such 
^^reverend  and  elevated  positions,"  fallen  so  low  as  to  be 
the  foimdation-stones  of  temples  whose  builders  denounced 
all  those  holy  things  as  idols.^ 

As  the  autumn  began  to  wane,  the  people  were  clamorous 
for  permission  to  have  their  preaching  inside  the  city.  The 
new  buildings  could  not  be  finished  before  the  winter;  but 
in  the  meantime  the  camp-meetings  were  becoming,  in  the 
stormy  seasons  fast  approaching,  a  very  inconvenient  mode 
of  worship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duchess  was  furious  at 
the  proposition,  and  commanded  Horn  on  no  account  to  con- 
sent that  the  interior  of  Toumay  should  be  profaned  by  these 
heretical  rites.'  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Admiral  represented 
the  justice  of  the  claim,  as  these  exercises  had  taken  place  in 
several  of  the  city  churches  previously  to  the  Accord  of  Au- 
gust 24th.'  That  agreement  had  been  made  by  the  Duchess 
only  to  be  broken.  She  had  already  received  money  and  the 
permission  to  make  levies,  and  was  fast  assuming  a  tone  very 
different  from  the  abject  demeanor  which  had  charac- 
terized her  in  August.  Count  Horn  had  been  used  even  as 
Egmont,  Orange  and  Hoogstraaten  had  been  employed^  in 

1  Da  U  Sure  MS  ,  46»  Mq. 

*  Letter  of  Duoheit  of  Parma.    Foppeni,  SappKratBt,  li.  406. 
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order  that  their  personal  influence  with  the  Reformers  might 
be  turned  to  account.  The  tools  and  the  work  accomplished 
by  them  were  to  be  thrown  away  at  the  most  convenient 
opportunity. 

The  Admiral  was  placed  in  a  most  intolerable  position. 
An  honesty  commonplace,  sullen  kind  of  man,  he  had  come  to 
a  city  full  of  heretics,  to  enforce  concessions  just  made  by 
the  government  to  heresy.  He  soon  found  himself  watched, 
paltered  with,  suspected  by  the  administration  at  Brussels. 
Governor  Moulbais  in  the  citadel,  who  was  nominally  imder 
his  authority,  refused  obedience  to  his  orders^  was  evidently 
receiving  secret  instructions  from  the  Begent,  and  was  de- 
termined to  cannonade  the  city  into  submission  at  a  very 
early  day.  Horn  required  him  to  pledge  himself  that  no 
fresh  troops  should  enter  the  castle.  Moulbais  swore  he 
would  make  no  such  promise  to  a  living  soul.  The  Admiral 
stormed  with  his  usual  violence,  expressed  his  regret  that  his 
brother  Montigny  had  so  bad  a  lieutenant  in  the  cita- 
del, but  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  determined 
veteran,  who  knew,  better  than  Horn,  the  game  which  was 
preparing.*  Small  reinforcements  were  daily  arriving  at  the 
castle;  tne  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  been  heard  to  boast 
"that  they  would  soon  carve  and  eat  the  townsmen's  flesh  on 
their  dressers,'^'  and  all  the  good  effect  from  the  Admirars 
proclamation  on  arriving,  had  completely  vanished. 

Horn  complained  bitterly  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed.  He  knew  himself  the  mark  of  incessant  and  calum- 
nious misrepresentation  both  at  Brussels  and  Madrid.  He 
had  been  doing  his  best,  at  a  momentous  crisis,  to  serve  the 
government  without  violating  its  engagements,  but  he  de- 
clared himself  to  be  neither  theologian  nor  jurist,  and  in- 
capable, while  suspected  and  unassisted,  of  performing  a  task 
which  the  most  learned  doctors  of  the  council  would  find 
impracticable.  He  woidd  rather,  he  bitterly  exclaimed,  en- 
'  dure  a  siege  in  any  fortress  by  the  Turks,  than  be  placed  in 
such  a  position.  He  was  doing  all  that  he  was  capable  of 
doing,  yet  whatever  he  did  was  wrong.  There  was  a  great 
difference,  he  said,  between  being  in  a  place  and  talking  about 
it  at  a  distance.* 

In  the  middle  of  October  he  was  recalled  by  the  Duchess, 

1  De  la  Barre  MS.,  50^. 

>  *'  lis  mdnriieroi«nt  lear  ohair  mr  Uwt  trMiobolr."^Ibid,  24. 

*  Letter  to  DnoheM  of  PMrma;  Foppent,  SnppUment,  ii.  412,  413. 
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whose  letters  had  been  unifonnly  so  ambiguous  that  he  con- 
fessed he  was  quite  unable  to  divine  their  meaning.^  Before 
he  left  the  city,  he  committed  his  most  unpardonable  crime. 
Urged  by  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  congregations  to  per- 
mit their  exercises  in  the  Clothiers'  Hall  until  their  temples 
should  be  finished,  the  Count  accorded  his  consent  provision- 
ally, and  subject  to  revocation  by  the  Eegent,  to  whom  the 
arrangement  was  immediately  to  be  communicated. 

Horn  departed,  and  the  Reformers  took  instant  possession 
of  the  hall.  It  was  found  in  a  very  dirty  and  disorderly  con- 
dition, encumbered  with  benches,  scaffoldings,  stakes,  gibbets, 
and  all  the  machinery  used  for  public  executions  upon  the 
market-place.  A  vast  body  of  men  went  to  work  with  a 
will;  scrubbing,  cleaning,  whitewashing,  and  removing  all 
the  foul  lumber  of  the  haJl;  singing  in  chorus,  as  they  did  so, 
the  hymns  of  Clement  Marot.  By  dinner-time  the  place  was 
ready.*  The  pulpit  and  benches  for  the  congregation  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  gibbet  timber.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend that  such  work  as  this  was  a  deadly  crime.  Never- 
theless, Horn,  who  was  himself  a  sincere  Catholic,  had  com- 
mitted the  most  mortal  of  all  his  offences  against  Philip  and 
against  God,  by  having  countenanced  so  flagitious  a  trans- 
action. 

The  Admiral  went  to  Brussels.  Secretary  de  la  Torre,*  a 
very  second-rate  personage,  was  despatched  to  Tournay  to 
convey  the  orders  of  the  Begent.  Governor  Moulbais,  now 
in  charge  of  affairs  both  civil  and  military,  was  to  prepare 
all  things  for  the  garrison,  which  was  soon  to  be  despatched 
under  Noircarmes.  The  Duchess  had  now  arms  in  her  hands, 
and  her  language  was  bold.  La  Torre  advised  the  Reformers 
to  be  wise  "while  the  rod  was  yet  green  and  growing,  lest 
it  should  be  gathered  for  their  backs;  for  it  was  unbecoming 
in  subjects  to  make  bargains  with  their  King.'**  There  was 
hardly  any  decent  pretext  used  in  violating  the  Accord  of 
August  24,  so  soon  as  the  government  was  strong  enough  to 

1  Letter  of  Horn  to  Philip  IL,  in  Foppeni,  Supplement,  ii.  499>506. 

>  De  la  Bftire  MS.,  50^. 
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break  it.  It  wbb  always  said  that  the  preachings  suppressed, 
had  not  been  established  preyiously  to  that  arrangement; 
but  the  preachings  had  in  reiality  obtained  almost  everywhere^ 
and  were  now  umversally  abolished.  The  ridiculous  quibble 
was  also  used  that^  in  the  preachings  other  religious  exercises 
were  not  included,  whereas  it  was  notorious  that  they  had 
never  been  separated.  It  is^  however,  a  gratuitous  task  to 
unravel  the  deceptions  of  tyranny  when  it  hardly  deigns 
to  disguise  itself.  The  dissimulations  which  have  resisted 
the  influence  of  centuries  are  more  worthy  of  serious  investi- 
gation, and  of  these  the  epoch  offers  us  a  sufficient  supply. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  city  of  Toumay  was  com- 
pletely subjugated  and  the  reformed  religion  suppressed. 
Upon  the  2d  day  of  January,  1567,  the  Seignior  de  Noir- 
carmes  arrived  before  the  gates  at  the  head  of  eleven  com- 
panies, with  orders  from  Duchess  Margaret  to  strengthen  the 
garrison  and  disarm  the  citizens.^  He  gave  the  magistrates 
exactly  one  hour  and  a  half  to  decide  whether  they  would 
submit  without  a  murmur.*  He  expressed  an  intention  of 
maintaining  the  Accord  of  August  24;  a  ridiculous  affectation 
under  the  circumstances,  as  the  event  proved.  The  notables 
were  summoned,  submission  agreed  upon,  and  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  the  magistrates  came  before  Noircarmes,  with 
an  unconditional  acceptance  of  his  terms.'  That  truculent 
personage  told  them,  in  reply,  that  they  had  done  wisely,  for 
if  they  had  delayed  receiving  the  garrison  a  minute  longer, 
he  would  have  instantly  burned  the  city  to  ashes  and  put 
every  one  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.^  He  had  been  fiiUy 
authorized  to  do  so,  and  subsequent  events  were  to  show, 
upon  more  than  one  dreadful  occasion,  how  capable  Noir- 
carmes  would  have  been  of  fulfilling  this  menace. 

The  soldiers,  who  had  made  a  forced  march  all  night,  and 
who  had  been  firmly  persuaded  that  the  city  would  refuse  the 
terms  demanded,  were  excessively  disappointed  at  being 
obliged  to  forego  the  sack  and  pillage  upon  which  they  had 
reckoned."  Eight  or  nine  hundred  rascally  peasants,  too, 
who  had  followed  in  the  skirts  of  the  regiments,  each  pro- 

1  PsMaier  de  U  B«m  MS. 
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vided  with  a  great  empty  bag^  wluch  they  expected  to  fill  with 
booty  which  they  might  purchase  of  the  soldiers,  or  steal  in 
the  midst  of  the  expected  carnage  and  rapine,  shared  the  dis- 
content of  th€  soldiery,  by  whom  they  were  now  driven  igno- 
miniously  out  of  the  town.^  The  citizens  were  immediately 
disarmed.  All  the  fine  weapons  which  they  had  been  obliged 
to  purchase  at  their  own  expense,  when  they  had  been  ar- 
raigned by  the  magistrates  under  eight  banners,  for  defence 
of  the  city  against  tumult  and  invarion,  were  taken  from 
them;  the  most  beautiful  cutlassep,  carbines,  poniards,  and 
pistolB,  being  divided  by  Noircarmes  among  Ms  officers.^ 
Thus  Toumay  was  tranquilized. 

During  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  in  Flanders,  and  at 
Antwerp,  Toumay,  and  Mechlin,  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess 
had  been  marked  with  more  than  her  usual  treachery.  She 
had  been  disavowing  acts  which  the  men  upon  whom  she 
relied  in  her  utmost  need  had  been  doing  by  her  authority; 
she  had  been  affecting  to  praise  their  conduct,  while  she  was 
secretly  misrepresenting  their  actions  and  maligning  their 
motives,  and  she  had  been  straining  every  nerve  to  make 
foreign  levies,  while  attempting  to  amuse  the  confederates  and 
sectaries  with  an  affectation  of  clemency. 

When  Orange  complained  that  she  had  been  censuring  his 
proceedings  at  Antwerp,  and  holding  language  unfavorable  to 
his  character,  she  protested  that  she  thoroughly  approved  his 
arrangements — excepting  only  the  two  points  of  the  intra- 
mural preachings  and  the  permission  to  heretics  of  other 
exercises  than  sermons — and  that  if  she  were  displeased  with 
him  he  might  be  sure  that  she  would  rather  tell  him  so  than 
speak  ill  of  him  behind  his  back.*  The  Prince,  who  had  been 
compelled  by  necessity,  and  fully  authorized  by  the  terms  of 
the  "Accord,**  to  grant  those  two  points  which  were  the  vital 
matter  in  his  arrangements,  answered  very  calmly,  that  he 
was  not  so  frivolous  as  to  believe  in  her  having  used  lan- 
guage to  his  discredit  had  he  not  been  quite  certain  of  the 
fact,  as  he  would  soon  prove  by  evidence.*  Orange  was  not 
the  man  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  position  in  which  he  stood, 
nor  as  to  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  dealt.  Mar- 
garet wrote,  however,  in  the  same  vein  concerning  him  to 
Hoogstraaten,  affirming  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
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her  intention  tlian  to  characterize  the  proceedings  of  "her 
cousin,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  contrary  to  the  service  of 
his  Majesty;  knowing,  as  she  did,  how  constant  had  been 
his  affection,  and  how  diligent  his  actions,  in  the  cause  of 
God  and  the  Eing."^  She  also  sent  Councillor  d'Assonleville 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  Prince,  instructing  that  smooth 
personage  to  inform  her  said  cousin  of  Orange  that  he  was 
and  always  had  been  "loved  and  cherished  by  his  Majesty,  and 
that  for  herself  she  had  ever  loved  him  like  a  brother  or  a 
chUd."« 

She  wrote  to  Horn,  approving  of  his  conduct  in  the  main, 
although  in  obscure  terms,  and  expressing  great  confidence 
in  his  zeal,  loyalty,  and  good  intentions.'  She  accorded  the 
same  praise  to  Hoogstraaten,  while  as  to  Egmont  she  was 
perpetually  reproaching  him  for  the  suspicions  which  he 
seemed  obstinately  to  entertain  as  to  her  disposition  and  that 
of  Philip,  in  regard  to  his  conduct  and  character.^ 

It  has  already  been  partly  seen  what  were  her  private 
sentiments  and  secret  representations  as  to  the  career  of  the 
distinguished  personages  thus  encouraged  and  commended. 
Her  pictures  were  painted  in  daily  darkening  colors.  She 
told  her  brother  that  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  were  about 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  confederates,  who 
were  to  take  up  arms  and  had  been  levying  troops;  that  the 
Lutheran  religion  was  to  be  forcibly  established,  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  government  was  to  be  placed  in  the  tri- 
umvirate thus  created  by  those  seigniors,  and  that  Philip  was 
in  reality  to  be  excluded  entirely  from  those  provinces  which 
were  his  ancient  patrimony.^  AH  this  information  she  had 
obtained  from  Mansfeld,  at  whom  the  nobles  were  constantly 
sneering  as  at  a  faithful  valet  who  would  never  receive  his 
wages.' 

She  also  informed  the  King  that  the  scheme  for  dividing 
the  country  was  already  arranged:  that  Augustus  of  Saxony 
was  to  have  Friesland  and  Overyssel;  Count  Brederode,  Hol- 
land; the  Dukes  of  Cleves  and  Lorraine,  Gueldres;  the  King 
of  France,  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Hainault,  of  which  terri- 
tories Egmont  was  to  be  perpetual  stadholder;  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Brabant;  and  so  on  indefinitely.^    A  general  massacre 

1  La  defense  da  Comte  da  Hooftrate,  96. 

*  Oorrespondanoe  de  OnUlanme  la  Taoit»  it.  891-897. 
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of  all  the  Catholics  had  been  arranged  by  Orange,  Horn,  and 
Egmont,  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  King  should  put  his  foot 
on  shipboard  to  come  to  the  coiintrj'.*  This  last  remarkable 
fact  Margaret  reported  to  Philip,  upon  the  respectable  author- 
ity of  Noircarmes.^ 

She  apologized  for  liaving  employed  the  service  of  these  nobles, 
on  the  ground  of  necessity.  Their  proceedings  in  Flanders, 
at  Antwerp,  Toumay,  Mechlin,  had  been  highly  reprehensible^ 
and  she  had  been  obliged  to  disavow  them  in  the  most  impor- 
tant particulars.  As  for  Egmont,  she  had  most  unwillingly 
entrusted  forces  to  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
the  Flemish  sectaries.  She  had  been  afraid  to  show  a  want 
of  confidence  in  his  character,  but  at  th€  same  time  she  be- 
lieved that  all  soldiers  under  Egmonfs  orders  would  be  so 
many  enemies  to  the  king."  Notwithstanding  his  protesta- 
tions of  fidelity  to  the  ancient  religion  and  to  his  Majesty, 
she  feared  that  he  was  busy  with  some  great  plot  against  God 
and  the  King.*  When  w^e  remember  the  ruthless  manner 
in  which  the  unfortunate  Count  had  actually  been  raging 
against  the  sectaries,  and  the  sanguinary  proofs  which  he  had 
been  giving  of  his  fidelity  to  "God  and  the  King,^*  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  Margaret  could  have  written  down  all 
these  monstrous  assertions. 

The  Duchess  gave,  morover,  repeated  warnings  to  her 
brother,  that  the  nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  pos- 
session of  all  the  correspondence  between  Madrid  and  Brus- 
sels, and  that  they  spent  a  vast  deal  of  money  in  order  to  read 
her  own  and  Philip's  most  private  letters.*  She  warned  him 
therefore,  to  be  upon  his  guard,  for  she  believed  that  almost 
all  their  dispatches  were  read.*  Such  being  the  case,  and  the 
tenor  of  those  documents  being  what  we  have  seen  it  to 
be,  her  complaints  as  to  the  incredulity^  of  the  seigniors 
to  her  affectionate  protestations,  seem  quite  wonderful. 

1  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  4S4. 
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Government — Orange  refuses— He  offers  his  resignation  of  all  offices 
Meeting  at  Breda— New  "Request"  of  Brederode— He  creates  dis- 
turbances and  levies  troops  in  Antwerp — Conduct  of  Hoogstnutten — 
Plans  of  Brederode — Supposed  connivance  of  Orange — Alarm  at 
Brussels— Tholouse  at  Ostrawell — ^Brederode  in  Holland— De  Beau- 
voir  defeats  Tholouse — Excitement  at  Antwerp — Determined  conduct 
of  Orange— Three  days'  tumult  at  Antwerp  suppressed  by  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  of  Orange. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  certain  important  events  con- 
temporaneous with  those  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  that 
the  reader  may  thoroughly  understand  the  position  of  the 
leading  personages  in  this  great  drama  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1666. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had,  as  we  haye  seen,  been  exerting 
all  his  energies  faithfully  to  accomplish  the  pacification  of 
the  commercial  metropolis^  upon  the  basis  assented  to  before- 
hand by  the  Duchess.  He  had  established  a  temporary  re- 
ligious peace^  by  which  alone  at  that  crisis  the  gathering  tem- 
pest could  be  averted;  but  he  had  permitted  the  law  to  take 
its  course  upon  certain  rioters,  who  had  been  regularly  con- 
demned by  courts  of  justice.  He  had  worked  day  and  night 
— ^notwithstanding  immense  obstacles,  calumnious  misstate- 
ments, and  conflicting  opinions — ^to  restore  order  out  of 
chaos;  he  had  freely  imperiled  his  own  life — dashing  into  a 
tumultuous  mob  on  one  occasion,  wounding  seyeral  with  the 
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halberd  which  he  snatched  from  one  of  his  guard/  and  dis- 
persing almost  with  his  single  arm  a  dangerous  and  threat- 
ening insurrection — ^and  he  had  remained  in  Antwerp,  at  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  the  magistracy,  who  represented  that 
the  lives  of  not  a  single  ecclesiastic  would  be  safe  as  soon  as 
his  back  was  turned,  and  that  all  the  merchants  would  forth- 
with depart  from  the  city.*  It  was  nevertheless  necessary 
that  he  should  make  a  personal  visit  to  his  government  of 
Holland,  where  similar  disorders  had  been  prevailing,  and 
where  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties  were  clamoring  for  their 
stadholder. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  exertions  however,  he  was  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  position  in  which  he  stood  towards  the 
government.  The  sugared  phrases  of  Margaret,  the  delib- 
erate commendation  of  the  ^T)enign  and  debonair"  Philip, 
produced  no  effect  upon  this  statesman,  who  was  accustomed 
to  look  through  and  through  men's  actions  to  the  core  of  their 
hearts.  In  the  hearts  of  Philip  and  Margaret  he  already  saw 
treachery  and  revenge  indelibly  imprinted.  He  had  been  es- 
pecially indignant  at  the  insult  which  the  Duchess  Regent 
had  put  upon  him,  by  sending  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick  with 
an  armed  force  into  Holland  in  order  to  protect  Qouda,  Woer- 
den,  and  other  places  within  the  Prince's  own  government.* 
He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  general  tone  in  which 
the  other  seigniors  and  himself  were  described  to  their  sov- 
ereign. He  was  already  convinced  that  the  country  was  to  be 
conquered  by  foreign  mercenaries,  and  that  his  own  life,  with 
those  of  many  other  nobles,  was  to  be  sacrificed.*  The  moment 
had  arrived  in  which  he  was  justified  in  looking  about  him  for 
means  of  defence,  both  for  himself  and  his  country,  if  the 
King  should  be  so  insane  as  to  carry  out  the  purposes  which 
the  Prince  suspected.  The  time  was  fast  approaching  in 
which  a  statesman  placed  upon  such  an  elevation  before  the 
world  as  that  which  he  occupied,  would  be  obliged  to  choose 
his  part  for  life.  To  be  the  unscrupulous  tool  of  t3rranny, 
a  rebel,  or  an  exile,  was  his  necessary  fate.  To  a  man  so 
prone  to  read  the  future,  the  moment  for  his  choice  seemed 
already  arrived.  Moreover,  he  thought  it  doubtful  and 
events  were  most  signally  to  justify  his  doubts,  whether  he 

I  Antwerpsch  Chron j^e,  p.  99 ;  eftod  by  Oro«n  raa  Prinstenr,  ii.  810. 

*  Correspondanoe  de  Gninanme  la  Tadt,  ii.  S89. 

*  Groen  r.  Prinat,  ArohiTM,  ii.  3S1-SS6. 

*  Oomapoiidaiioa  de  GviUaiune  to  Taeli.,  ii.  S91-4I97. 
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could  be  accepted  as  the  instrument  of  despotism,  even  were 
he  inclined  to  prostitute  himself  to  such  service.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  undoubtedly  began  the  treasonable  thoughts 
of  William  the  Silent,  if  it  be  treason  to  attempt  the  protec- 
tion of  ancient  and  chartered  liberties  against  a  foreign  op- 
pressor. He  dispatched  a  private  envoy  to  Egmont,*  repre- 
senting the  grave  suspicions  manifested  by  the  Duchess  in 
sending  Duke  Eric  into  Holland,  and  proposing  that  means 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  for  obviating  the  dangers 
with  which  the  country  was  menaced.  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants,  he  intimated,  were  to  be  crushed  in  one  universal 
conquest  as  soon  as  Philip  had  completed  the  formidable 
preparations  which  he  was  making  for  invading  the  provinces. 
For  himself,  he  said,  he  would  not  remain  in  the  land  to  wit- 
ness the  utter  desolation  of  the  people,  nor  to  fall  an  unresist- 
ing victim  to  the  vengeance  which  he  foresaw.  K,  however, 
he  might  rely  upon  the  co-operation  of  Egmonr  and  Horn, 
he  was  willing,  with  the  advice  of  the  states-general,  to  risk 
preparations  against  the  armed  invasion  of  Spainards  by 
which  the  country  was  to  be  reduced  to  slavery.  It  was  in- 
cumbent,  however,  upon  men  placed  as  they  were,  *^not  to  let 
the  grass  grow  under  their  feet;'*  and  the  moment  for  ac- 
tion was  fast  approaching.* 

This  was  the  scheme  which  Orange  was  willing  to  attempt. 
To  make  use  of  his  own  influence  and  that  of  his  friends,  to 
interpose  between  a  sovereign  insane  with  bigotry,  and  a 
people  in  a  state  of  religious  frenzy,  to  resist  brutal  violence 
if  need  should  be  by  force,  and  to  compel  the  sovereign  to 
respect  the  characters  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and 
which  were  far  more  ancient  than  his  sovereignty;  so  much 
of  treason  did  William  of  Orange  already  contemplate,  for  in 
no  other  way  could  he  be  loyal  to  his  country  and  his  own 
honor. 

Nothing  came  of  this  secret  embassy,  for  Egmont's  heart 
and  fate  were  already  fixed.  Before  Orange  departed,  how- 
ever, for  the  north,  where  his  presence  in  the  Dutch  provinces 
was  now  imperatively  required,  a  memorable  interview  took 
place  at  Dendermonde  between  Orange,  Horn,  Egmont,Hoog- 
straaten,  and  Count  Louis.*    The  nature  of  this  conference 


1  Groen  t.  Prinat.,  Arohires,  eto.,  ii.  82S-326.  *  Ibid. 

*  FoppeDs,  Sapplimenty  i.  (Proofs  d'Egmont)  7S-76  and  106-170  (Proems  de 
Homes).  Oroen  ▼.  PriD8t.»  ii.  300,  sqq.  Correspondanee  de  Galllanme  le 
Taoit.  ii.    iDtrodaotion  of  GMbard,  74,  iqq.    Oompare  Bor,  ii.  108 ;  Hoofd,  it 
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was  probably  similar  to  that  of  the  secret  mission  from  Orange 
to  Egmont  just  recorded.  It  was  not  a  long  consultation. 
The  gentlemen  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  conversed  until 
dinner  was  ready,  which  was  between  twelve  and  one  in  the 
afternoon.  They  discussed  the  contents  of  a  letter  recently 
received  by  Horn  from  his  brother  Montigny  at  Segovia, 
giving  a  lively  picture  of  Philip's  fury  at  the  recent  events  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  expressing  the  Baron's  own  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  that  it  had  been  impossible  for  the 
seigniors  to  prevent  such  outrages  as  the  public  preaching, 
the  image  breaking  and  the  Accord.  They  had  also  some 
conversation  concerning  the  dissatisfaction  manifested  by  the 
Duchess  at  the  proceedings  of  Count  Horn  at  Toumay,  and 
they  read  a  very  remarkable  letter  which  had  been  furnished 
them,  as  having  been  written  by  the  Spanish  envoy  in  Paris, 
Don  Francis  of  Alava,  to  Margaret  of  Parma.  This  letter 
was  forged.  At  least  the  Eegent,  in  her  Italian  correspon- 
dence, asserted  it  to  be  fictitious,^  and  in  those  secret  letters 
to  Philip  she  usually  told  the  truth.  The  astuteness  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  had  in  this  instance  been  deceived.  The 
striking  fidelity,  however,  with  which  the  present  and  future 
policy  of  the  government  was  sketched,  the  accuracy  with 
which  many  unborn  events  were  foreshadowed,  together  with 
the  minute  touches  which  gave  an  air  of  genuineness  to  the 
fictitious  despatch,  might  well  deceive  even  so  sagacious  an 
observer  as  the  Prince. 

The  letters^  alluded  to  the  deep  and  long-settled  hostility 
of  Philip  to  Orange,  Horn,  and  Egmont,  as  to  a  fact  entirely 
within  the  writer's  knowledge,  and  that  of  his  correspondent, 
but  urged  upon  the  Duchess  the  assumption  of  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  apparent  cordiality  in  her  intercourse  with 
them.  It  was  the  King's  intention  to  use  them  and  to  de- 
stroy them,  said  the  writer,  and  it  was  the  Regent's  duty  to 
second  the  design.  "The  tumults  and  troubles  have  not  been  . 
without  their  secret  concurrence,"  said  the  supposititious 
Alava,  "and  your  Highness  !may  rest  assured  that  they  will  be 
the  first  upon  whom  his  Majesty  will  seize,  not  to  confer  bene- 
fits, but  to  chastise  them  a^  they  deserve.  Your  Highness, 
■  ^-■— ^  -  ■    1   ■  I  ■    ■  »^~»^— »^— ^■^— ^^^»»»^—  - .  ■   — —  'I 

114;  Strada  r.  230,  sqq.;  BentivogUo,  iii.  42,  sqq.  Correspondance  de  Philippe 
IL,  i.  474-476. 

1  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  476. 

s  The  letter!  are  giren  by  Bor,  ii.  109,  110,  withont  a  doubt  as  to  their 
genninenees. 
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however^  Bhould  show  no  symptom  of  displeasure,  but  should 
constantly  maintain  in  their  minds  the  idea  that  his  Majesty 
considers  them  as  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants.  While 
they  are  persuaded  of  this,  they  can  be  more  easily  used,  but 
when  the  time  comes,  they  will  be  treated  in  another  man- 
ner. Your  Highness  may  rest  assured  that  his  Majesty  is  not 
less  inclined  than  your  Highness  that  they  should  receive  the 
punishment  which  they  merit/'^  The  Duchess  waa  further- 
more recommended  ^^to  deal  with  the  three  seigniors  accord^ 
ing  to  the  example  of  the  Spanish  Oovemments  in  its  inter- 
course with  the  envoys,  Berghen  and  Montigny,  who  are  met 
with  a  smiling  face,  but  who  are  closely  watched,  and  who  will 
never  be  permitted  to  leave  Spain  alive."*  The  remainder  of 
the  letter  alludes  to  supposed  engagements  between  France 
and  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  from  which  allusion 
to  the  generally  accepted  but  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  Bay- 
onne  conference,  a  decided  proof  seems  to  be  furnished  that 
the  letter  was  not  genuine.  Great  complaints,  however,  are 
made,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  Regent,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  ^^a  certain  lady  well  known  to  her  Highness,  and  as 
a  person  without  faith,  friendship,  or  truth;  the  most  con- 
summate hypocrite  in  the  world.'^  After  giving  instances  of 
the  duplicity  manifested  by  Catharine  de  Medici,  the  writer 
continues:  ^^She  sends  her  little  black  dwarf  to  me  upon  fre- 
quent errands,  in  order  that  by  means  of  this  spy  she  may 
worm  out  my  secrets.  I  am,  however,  upon  my  guard,  and 
flatter  myself  that  I  learn  more  from  him  than  she  from  me. 
She  shall  never  be  able  to  boast  of  having  deceived  a  Span- 
iard."* 

An  extract  or  two  from  this  very  celebrated  document 
seemed  indispensable,  because  of  the  great  importance  at- 
tached to  it,  both  at  the  Dendermonde  Conference,  and  at  the 
trials  of  Egmont  and  Horn.  The  contemporary  writers  of 
Holland  had  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness,  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  Strada,  the  historiographer  of  the  Famese  fam- 
ily, after  quoting  Margaret^s  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter,  coolly  observes:  ''Whether  this  was  only  an  invention 
of  the  conspirators,  or  actually  a  despatch  from  Alava,  I  shall 
not  decide.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Duchess  declarefi 
it  to  be  false."* 

Certainly,  as  we  read  the  epistles,  and  observe  how  pro* 


1  Bor,  nbi  i«p.  <  IM4.  •IMd.  «  Stra<U,  ▼.  281. 
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f oundly  the  writer  seems  to  have  sounded  the  deep  guile  of 
the  Spanish  Cabinet,  and  how  distinctly  events,  then  far  in 
the  future,  are  indicated,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim:  ^'aut 
Alava,  aut  Diabolus;"  eitlier  the  envoy  wrote  the  despatch, 
or  Orange.  Who  else  could  look  into  the  future,  and  into 
Philip's  heart  so  unerringly? 

As  the  charge  has  never  been  made,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
against  the  Prince,  it  is  superfluous  to  discuss  the  amount  of 
immorality  which  should  belong  to  such  a  deception.  A 
tendency  to  employ  stratagem  in  his  warfare  against  Spain 
was,  no  doubt,  a  blemish  upon  his  high  character.  Before 
he  is  condemned,  however,  in  the  Court  of  Conscience,  the 
ineffable  wiles  of  the  policy  with  which  he  had  to  combat 
must  be  thoroughly  scanned,  as  well  as  the  pure  and  lofty 
purpose  for  which  his  life's  long  battle  was  fought. 

There  was,  doubtless,  some  conversation  at  Dendermonde 
on  the  propriety  or  possibility  of  forcible  resistance  to  a  Span- 
ish army,  with  wmch  it  seemed  probable  that  Philip  was 
about  to  invade  the  provinces,  and  take  the  lives  of  the  lead- 
ing nobles.  Count  Louis  was  in  favor  of  making  provision 
in  Germany  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  It  is 
also  highly  probable  that  the  Prince  may  have  encouraged 
the  proposition.  In  the  sensse  of  his  former  communication 
to  Egmont,  he  may  have  reasoned  on  the  necessity  of  making 
levies  to  sustain  the  decisions  of  the  states-general  against 
violence.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  any  such  fact.  Eg- 
mont, at  any  rate,  opposed  the  scheme,  on  the  ground  that 
^^it  was  wrong  to  entertain  any  such  ill  opinion  of  so  good  a 
King  as  Philip,  that  he  had  never  done  anything  unjust  to- 
wards his  subjects,  and  that  if  any  one  was  in  fear,  he  had  bet- 
ter leave  the  country.'**  Egmont,  moreover,  doubted  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  letters  from  Alava,  but  agreed  to  carry  them 
to  Brussels,  and  to  lay  them  before  the  Regent.  That  lady, 
when  she  saw  them,  warmly  assured  the  Count  that  they  were 
inventions.' 

The  Conference  broke  up  after  it  had  lasted  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  nobles  then  went  to  dinner,  at  which  other  per- 
sons appear  to  have  been  present,  and  the  celebrated  Den- 
dermonde meeting  was  brought  to  a  close.  After  the  repast 
was  finished,  each  of  the  five  nobles  mounted  his  horse,  and 
departed  on  his  separate  way.* 

1  Proofs  d'^nMiit  (F«pMii%  i.  75). 

*  Latter  of  Kgmooi  in  Groeii  ▼.  TriutL,  ArokiTM,  it.  400,  iOl. 

*  Proofs  d'BgBMit,  7t-70.     Pnefti  <•  Hotbm,  100-170  (Vopp«ii8,  BopplO- 
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From  this  time  forth  the  position  of  these  leading  seigniors 
became  more  sharply  defined.  Orange  was  left  in  almost 
complete  isolation.  Without  the  assistance  of  Egmont,  any 
efiFective  resistance  to  the  impending  invasion  from  Spain 
seemed  out  of  the  question.  The  Count,  however,  had  taken 
his  irrevocable  and  fatal  resolution.  After  various  oscillations 
during  the  stormy  period  which  had  elapsed,  his  mind,  not- 
withstanding all  the  disturbing  causes  by  which  it  had  hith- 
erto been  partially  influenced,  now  pointed  steadily  to  the 
point  of  loyalty.  The  guidance  of  that  pole  star  was  to  lead 
him  to  utter  shipwreck.  The  unfortunate  noble,  entrenched 
against  all  fear  of  Philip  by  the  brazen  wall  of  an  easy  con- 
science, saw  no  fault  in  his  past  at  which  he  should  grow 
pale  with  apprehension.  Moreover,  he  was  sanguine  by  na- 
ture, a  Catholic  in  religion,  a  royalist  from  habit  and  con- 
viction. Henceforth  he  was  determined  that  his  services  to 
the  crown  should  more  than  counterbalance  any  idle  speeches 
or  insolent  demonstrations  of  which  he  might  have  been  pre- 
viously guilty. 

Horn  pursued  a  different  course,  but  one  which  separated 
him  also  from  the  Prince,  while  it  led  to  the  same  fate  which 
Egmont  was  blindly  pursuing.  The  Admiral  had  committed 
no  act  of  treason.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  been  doing  his 
best,  under  most  difficult  circumstances,  to  avert  rebellion 
and  save  the  interests  of  a  most  ungrateful  sovereign.  He 
was  now  disposed  to  wrap  himself  in  his  virtue,  to  retreat 
from  a  court  life,  for  which  he  had  never  felt  a  vocation,^  and 
to  resign  all  connection  with  a  government  by  which  he  felt 
himself  very  badly  treated.  Moody,  wrathful,  disappointed, 
ruined,  and  calumniated,  he  would  no  longer  keep  terms  witli 
King  or  Duchess.  He  had  griefs  of  long  standing  against 
the  whole  of  the  royal  family.  He  had  never  forgiven  the 
Emperor  for  refusing  him,  when  young,  the  appointment  of 
chamberlain.*  He  had  served  Philip  long  and  faithfully,  but 
he  had  never  received  a  stiver  of  salary  or  "merced,"  notwith- 
standing all  his  work  as  state  councillor,  as  admiral,  as  super- 
intendent in  Spain;  while  his  younger  brother  had  long  been 
in  receipt  of  nine  or  ten  thousands  florins  yearly.    He  had 

ment).  Correspondanoe  de  Gnillftume  1»  Tacit,  i).  Introdnolion  of  M.  Gaohard, 
IzziT.  saq.  Compare  Bor.  ii.  108;  Hoofd,  iU.  114;  8lrada»  r.  230,  Bqq.;  BonU- 
▼oglio,  ill.  42,  sqq. ;  Correapondaiice  de  Philippe  tl.,  i.  474-470. 

^*'  Aiant  par  trop  oognu  n'estre  ma  Tooation  estre  en  court,"  etc.,  etc. — ^Letter 
of  Horn  to  his  ■eoretarjr,  Alonso  de  la  Loo.    Foppens,  it.  470,  471. 

*  Renom  de  France  MS.,  i.  c.  31. 
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spent  four  hundred  thousand  florins  in  the  King*s  service;  his 
estates  were  mortgaged  to  their  full  value;  he  had  been  obliged 
to  sell  his  family  plate.*  He  had  done  his  best  in  Toumay  to 
serve  the  Duchess,  and  he  had  averted  the  "Sicilian  vespers/' 
which  had  been  imminent  at  his  arrival.*  He  had  saved  the 
Catholics  from  a  general  massacre,  yet  he  heard  nevertheless 
from  Montigny,  that  all  his  actions  were  distorted  in  Spain,  and 
his  motives  blackened.*  His  heart  no  longer  inclined  him 
to  contine  in  Philip's  service,  even  were  he  furnished  with  the 
means  of  doing  so.  He  had  instructed  his  secretary,  Alonzo 
de  la  Loo,  whom  he  had  despatched  many  months  previously 
to  Madrid,  that  he  was  no  longer  to  press  his  master's  claims 
for  a  "merced,"  but  to  signify  that  he  abandoned  all  demands 
and  resigned  all  posts.  He  could  turn  hermit  for  the  rest  of 
his  days,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  Charles.*  If  he  had  little, 
he  could  live  upon  little.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  he  spoke 
to  Margaret  of  Parma,  to  Assonleville,  to  all  around  him. 
It  was  precisely  in  this  strain  and  temper  that  he  wrote  to 
Philip,  indignantly  defending  his  course  at  Toumay,  pro- 
testing against  the  tortuous  conduct  of  the  Duchess,  and 
bluntly  declaring  that  he  would  treat  no  longer  with  ladies 
upon  matters  which  concerned  a  man's  honor.*^ 

Thus,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  gross  injustice,  the  Ad-' 
miral  expressed  himself  in  terms  which  Philip  was  not  likely 
to  forgive.  He  had  undertaken  the  pacification  of  Toumay, 
because  it  was  Montigny's  government,  and  he  had  promised 
his  services  whenever  they  should  be  requisite.  Horn  was  a 
loyal  and  affectionate  brother,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  find  him 
congratulating  Montigny  on  being,  after  all,  better  off  in 
Spain  than  in  the  Netherlands.*  Neither  loyalty  nor  the 
sincere  Catholicism  for  which  Montigny  at  this  period  com- 
mended Horn  in  his  private  letters,^  could  save  the  two  broth- 
ers from  the  doom  which  was  now  fast  approaching. 


1  Renom  de  France  MS.,  i.  e.  81.  *  Ibid.  >  Tbid. 

*  Ibid.    Foppens.  Supplement,  U.  &0ft-609. 

*  Foppens,  Supplement,  ii.  501-506. 

*  "  Pour  fasobe  que  estes  U,  estos  plus  It  Totre  aise  que  io!."— Letter  to  Mon- 
tigny.   Foppens,  11.  496. 

* '' J'ai  re^n  nng  grand  oontentemente  de  Vauuranoe  que  me  donnes,  qae 
null  ne  baeteront  de  Toni  faire  cbanger  d'opinion,  en  ohose  qui  touobe  le  fait 
de  la  religion  anelenne,  qui  est  oertei  oonforme  iL  oe  que  .fen  ay  touBJourt  fere- 
ment  pens^  et  era,  on  que  le  diable  est  subtil,  et  sea  ministres.  Je  n'ay  faiHy 
de  le  faire  entendre  anz  liens  que  ra'avev  escrif— Montigny  to  Horn,  26th 
May,  1667. 

The  whole  letter  is  published  in  Willems,  Mengelingen  Van  Historisoh  Vad- 
erlandsohen  Inboud  (Antwerpon,  » 827-1830),  pp.  326-884. 
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Thus  Horn,  blind  as  Egmont — ^not  being  aware  that  a  sin- 
gle step  beyond  implicit  obedience  had  created  an  impassable 
gulf  between  Philip  and  himself — ^resolved  to  meet  his  des- 
tiny in  sullen  retirement.  Not  an  entirely  disinterested  man, 
perhaps,  but  an  honest  one,  as  the  world  went,  mediocre  in 
mind,  but  brave,  generous,  and  direct  of  purpose,  goaded  by 
the  shafts  of  calumny,  hunted  down  by  the  whole  pack  which 
fawned -upon  power  as  it  grew  more  powerful,  he  now  retreat- 
ed to  his  "desert,"  as  he  called  his  ruined  home  at  Weert,* 
where  he  stood  at  bay,  growling  defiance  at  the  Begent,  at 
Philip,  at  all  the  world. 

Thus  were  the  two  prominent  personages  upon  whose  co- 
operation Orange  had  hitherto  endeavored  to  rely,  entirely 
separated  from  him.  The  confederacy  of  nobles,  too,  was 
dissolved,  having  accomplished  little,  notwithstanding  all  its 
noisy  demonstrations,  and  having  lost  all  credit  with  the  peo- 
ple by  the  formal  cessation  of  the  Compromise  in  consequence 
of  the  Accord  of  August.'  As  a  body,  they  had  justified  the 
sarcasm  of  Hubert  Languet,  that  "the  confederated  nobles 
had  ruined  their  country  by  their  folly  and  incapacity.*'  They 
had  profaned  a  holy  cause  by  indecent  orgies,  compromised 
it  by  seditious  demonstrations,  abandoned  it  when  most  in 
need  of  assistance.  Bakkerzeel  had  distinguished  himself  by 
hanging  sectaries  in  Flanders.  "Golden  Fleece"  de  Ham- 
mes,  after  creating  great  scandal  about  Antwerp,  since  the 
Accord,  had  ended  by  accepting  an  artillery  commission  in 
the  Emperor's  army,  together  with  three  hundred  crowns  for 
convoy  from  Duchess  Margaret.*  Culemberg  was  serving  the 
cause  of  religious  freedom  by  defacing  the  churches  within 
his  ancestral  domains,  pulling  down  statues,  dining  in  chap- 
els, and  giving  the  holy  water  to  his  parrot.^  Nothing  could 
be  more  stupid  than  these  acts  of  irreverence,  by  which  Cath- 
olics were  offended  and  honest  patriots  disgusted.  Nothing 
could  be  more  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  Orange,  whose 
first  principle  was  abstinence  by  all  denominations  of  Chris- 

>  Proeds  de  Hoium.    Foppeni,  Sappl6iiM&t. 

s  Groen  r.  PriDst.,  ii.  282. 

•  Unpablisfaed  Letter,  18th  Septomber,  Margaret  of  Parma  to  PMUp  II. 
Brasflefs  Arohives  MS.— The  Dacheai  expressed  great  regret  that  ihe  WM  pro- 
hibited by  the  statutes  of  the  order  to  which  De  Hammes  waa  a  eerrant  or 
official,  from  arresting  and  panishing  him  for  his  crimes.  Her  legal  adTisariy 
Viglins,  Afsonlerille,  and  the  rest,  were  to  make  new  diieoveriee  with  regard  to 
theee  privileges,  when  not  servants  merely,  but  illostrions  chevaliers  of  the  oi  ~ 
were  to  be  pnt  to  death. — Compare  Correspoadanee  de  Philippe  II.,  iOS. 

« Ibid.,  i.  472,  480,  481. 
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tians  from  miltttai  insults.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  some- 
what revolting  to  observe  the  indignation  ^ith  which  such 
offences  were  regarded  by  men  of  the  most  abandoned  charac- 
ter. Thus,  Armenteros,  whose  name  was  synonymous  with 
government  swindling,  who  had  been  rolling  up  money  year 
after  year,  by  peculations,  auctioneering  of  high  posts  in 
church  and  state,  bribes,  and  all  kinds  of  picking  and  steal- 
ing, could  not  contain  his  horror  as  he  referred  to  wafers 
eaten  by  parrots,  or  "toasted  on  forks"*  by  renegade  priests; 
and  poured  out  his  emotions  on  the  subject  into  the  faithful 
bosom  of  Antonio  Perez,  the  man  with  whose  debaucheries, 
political  villanies,  and  deliberate  murders  all  Europe  was  to 
ring. 

No  doubt  there  were  many  individuals  in  the  confederacy 
for  which  it  was  reserved  to  render  honorable  service  in  the 
national  cause.  The  names  of  Louis  Nassau,  Mamiz  of  St. 
Aldegonde,  Bernard  de  Merode,  were  to  be  written  in  golden 
letters  in  their  country^s  rolls;  but  at  this  moment  they  were 
impatient,  inconsiderate,  out  of  the  control  of  Orange.  Louis 
was  anxious  for  the  King  to  come  from  Spain  with  his  army, 
and  for  "the  bear  dance  to  begin/^*  Brederode,  noisy,  bawl- 
ing, and  as  absurd  as  ever,  was  bringing  ridicule  upon  the 
national  cause  by  his  buffoonery,  and  endangering  the  whole 
people  by  his  inadequate  yet  rebellious  exertions. 

What  course  was  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  adopt?  He  could 
find  no  one  to  comprehend  his  views.  He  felt  certain  at  the 
close  of  the  year  that  the  purpose  of  the  government  was 
fixed.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  determination  never  to  lend 
himself  as  an  instrument  for  the  contemplated  subjugation  of 
the  people.  He  had  repeatedly  resigned  all  his  offices.  He 
was  now  determined  that  the  resignation  once  for  all  should 
be  accepted.  If  he  used  dissimulation,  it  was  because  Philip's 
deception  permitted  no  man  to  be  frank.  If  the  sovereign 
constantly  disavowed  all  hostile  purposes  against  the  people, 
and  manifested  extreme  affection  for  the  men  whom  he  had 
already  doomed  to  the  scaffold,  how  could  the  Prince  openly 
denounce  him?  It  was  his  duty  to  save  his  country  and  his 
friends  from  impending  ruin.  He  preserved,  therefore,  an 
attitude  of  watchfulness.  Philip,  in  the  depth  of  his  cabinet, 
was  under  a  constant  inspection  by  the  sleepless  Prince.  The 

1  "Asar  en  an  aaador."— Correspond&noe  de  Philippe  II.,  L  480, 481.    Tobum 
Armenteros  to  Antonio  Peres. 
>  Archives  et  Correspondftnoe,  U.  309. 


correspondeDce  was  groundlesa.  He  always  locked  up  his  pa- 
pers, and  took  tlie  key  with  him,'  Neverthelesa,  the  key 
was  taken  out  of  his  pocket  and  the  papers  read.  Orange 
was  accustomed  to  observe,  that  men  of  leisure  might  occupy 
themselves  with  philosophical  pursuits  and  with  the  secrets  o' 
nature,  but  that  it  was  his  business  to  study  the  hearts  of 
kings.^  He  knew  the  man  and  the  woman  with  whom  he 
bad  to  deal.  We  have  seen  enough  of  the  policy  secretly  pur- 
sued by  Philip  and  Margaret  to  appreciate  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  Prince,  groping  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  had  judged 
the  whole  situation.  Had  hie  friends  taken  his  wamingB, 
they  might  have  lived  to  render  serrices  against  tyranny. 
Had  he  imitated  their  example  of  false  loyalty,  there  would 
have  been  one  additional  victim,  more  illustrious  than  all  the 
rest,  and  a  whole  country  hopelessly  enslaved. 

It  is  by  keeping  these  considerations  in  view,  that  we  can 
explain  his  connection  with  such  a  man  as  Brederode.  The 
cnterpriees  of  that  noble,  of  Tholouse,  and  others,  and  the 
resistance  of  Valenciennes,  could  hardly  have  been  prevented 
even  by  the  opposition  of  the  Prince.  But  why  should  he 
take  the  field  against  men  who,  however  rashly  or  ineffectu- 
ally, were  endeavoring  to  oppose  tyranny,  when  he  knew  him- 
self already  proscribed  and  doomed  by  the  tyrant?  Such  loy- 
alty he  left  to  Egmont.  Till  late  in  the  autumn,  he  had 
still  believed  in  the  possibility  of  convoking  the  states-gen- 
eral, and  of  making  preparations  in  Germany  to  enforce  their 
decrees. 

The  confederates  and  sectaries  had  boasted  that  they  could 
easily  raise  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  within  the  prov- 
inces," that  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins  monthly  would 
be  furnished  by  the  rich  merchants  of  Antwerp,*  and  that 
it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  German  mercenaries  en- 
rolled by  the  Duchess  in  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  other  Protestant 
countries,  would  ever  render  serious  assistance  against  the 
adherents  of  the  reformed  religion.*     Without  placing  much 

1  Foppeni,  Suppl^menl,  li.  SIS.  >  Btrula,  r.  234. 

'"Meimca  osenl  aiiiiani  dei  oonfcdsrai  et  i«et&ires  menuier  d'onr  d'^imM 

■t  fonie  Dontrc  moi Se  TanUni  qua  Ton  ferm  veiiir  en  »rm«i  oontra  mo; 

cJDquants  ou  loiianta  mil  batnmBa  de  net  paji  lani  lea  eitransisn." — Unpnl^ 
liffaed  lotter  of  Hiiricarel  of  Parma,  herelnfore  ailad.     Brneseli  Anfaivca  MS. 

*  "  Dieani  afoir  lat  baarMS  d«  inirabaas  d'AnTan  qui  an  o  o*a  laur  fonii- 
Tont  par  moiiplui  da  lii*  mil  florini,"  stc.,  ah).— Ibid. 

'  "Qae  en  fail  da  la  reliEion  lai  dlte  Alemani  lei  raToriaarant  airei  qa'Ui 

goieat  an  la  aouIdB  do  V".  Mat*,  f * •  -'—  '-■  !—■—--- 

qnc'qua  obo»e." — Hid. 
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confidence  in  such  exaggerated  statements,  the  Prince  might 
well  be  justified  in  believing  himself  strong  enough,  if  backed 
by  the  confederacy,  by  Egmont,  and  by  his  own  boundless 
influence,  both  at  Antwerp  and  in  his  own  government,  to 
sustain  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  nation  even  against 
a  Spanish  army,  and  to  interpose  with  legitimate  and  irresist- 
ible strength  between  the  insane  tyrant  and  the  country 
which  he  was  preparing  to  crush.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
best  informed  Catholics  that,  if  Egmont  should  declare  for 
the  confederacy,  he  could  take  the  field  with  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  country  at  a 
blow.*  In  conjunction  with  Orange,  the  moral  and  physical 
force  would  have  been  invincible. 

It  was  therefore  not  Orange  alone,  but  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike,  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  and 
the  Duchess  Regent  herself,  who  desired  the  convocation  of 
the  estates.  Notwithstanding  Philip's  deliberate  but  secret 
determination  never  to  assemble  that  body,  although  the  hope 
was  ever  to  be  held  out  that  they  should  be  convened,  Mar- 
garet had  been  most  importunate  that  her  brother  should 
permit  the  measure.  "There  was  less  danger,^'  she  felt  her- 
self compelled  to  say,  "in  assembling  than  in  not  assembling 
the  States;  it  was  better  to  preserve  the  Catholic  religion  for 
a  part  of  the  coimtry,  than  to  lose  it  altogether.'"  "The 
more  it  was  delayed,"  she  said,  "the  more  ruinous  and  desper- 
ate became  the  public  affairs.  If  the  measure  were  postponed 
much  longer,  all  Flanders,  half  Brabant,  the  whole  of  Hol- 
land, Zeeland,  Gueldres,  Tournay,  Lille,  Mechlin,  would  be 
lost  forever,  without  a  chance  of  ever  restoring  the  ancient 
religion."*  The  coutry,  in  short,  was  "without  faith,  King, 
or  law,"*  and  nothing  worse  could  be  apprehended  from  any 
deliberation  of  the  states-general.  These  being  the  opinions 
of  the  Duchess,  and  according  to  her  statement  those  of 
nearly  all  the  good  Catholics  in  the  country,  it  could  hardly 
seem  astonishing  or  treasonable  that  the  Prince  should  also 

be  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

-■■  ■       — .,--- . 

K'Yons  I'eassiM  vea  marcher  en  oampaigne  aveo  nne  arm^e  de  60,000 
liommes  et  avoir  redaiot  en  Ba  puissanoe  la  Tille  de  Brnxolles par  un  ex- 
ploit sondain  se  fuAt  aisement  empar6  de  la  prinoipaalU  dn  Pays  Bas/'  etc.,  eto. 
— Pentus  Pajen  MS. 

'  "  C'est  moins  mal  lea  assembler  que  point  assembler/'  etc.,  etc. — Unpublished 
Letter  of  JDuohess  of  Parma. 

'  Unpublished  letter  of  Duehess  of  Parma. 

*  "  £8tant  quasi  tout  le  pays  sans  foy,  roy  et  loy,  et  le  pen  que  demeure  entier 
s'en  va  journellement  empirant." — Ibid. 
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Ab  the  Duchess  grew  stronger,  howeyer,  and  as  the  people, 
aghast  at  the  fate  of  Toumay  and  Valenciennes,  began  to 
lose  courage,  she  saw  less  reason  for  assembling  the  states. 
Orange,  on  the  other  h^nd,  completely  deserted  by  Egmont 
and  Horn,  and  having  little  confidence  in  the  characters  of 
the  ex-confederates,  remained  comparatively  quiescent  but 
watchful. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  an  important  pamphlet^  from  his 
hand  was  circulated,  in  which  his  views  as  to  the  necessity  of 
allowing  some  degree  of  religious  freedom  were  urged  upon 
the  royal  government  with  his  usual  sagacity  of  thought, 
moderation  of  language,  and  modesty  in  tone.  The  man  who 
had  held  the  most  important  civil  and  military  offices  in  the 
country  almost  from  boyhood,  and  who  was  looked  up  to  by 
friend  and  foe  as  the  most  important  personage  in  the  three 
millions  of  its  inhabitants,  apologized  for  his  ^^presumption'' 
in  coming  forward  publicly  with  his  advice.  '^I  would  not,'' 
he  8aid,'^in  matters  of  such  importance,  affect  to  be  wiser  or  to 
make  greater  pretensions  than  my  age  or  experience  warrants, 
yet  seeing  affairs  in  such  perplexity,  I  will  rather  incur  the 
risk  of  being  charged  with  forwsxdness  than  neglect  that 
which  I  consider  my  duty."' 

This,  then,  was  the  attitude  of  the  principal  personages  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the 
eventful  year  1566,  the  last  year  of  peace  which  the  men  then 
living  or  their  children  were  to  know.  The  government, 
weak  at  the  commencement,  was  strong  at  the  close.  The 
confederacy  was  broken  and  scattered.  The  Request,  the  beg- 
gar banquets,  the  public  preaching,  the  image^breaking,  the 
Accord  of  August,  had  been  followed  by  reaction.  Toumay 
had  accepted  its  garrison.  Egmont,  completely  obedient  to 
the  Crown,  was  compelling  all  the  cities  of  Flanders  and  Ar- 
tois  to  receive  soldiers  sufficient  to  maintain  implicit  obedi- 
ence, and  to  extinguish  all  heretical  demonstrations,  so  that 
the  Regent  was  at  comparative  leisure  to  effect  the  reduction 
of  Valenciennes. 

This  ancient  city,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  and  on  the 
frontier  of  France,  had  been  founded  by  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  from  whom  it  had  derived  its  name.*  Originally  es- 
tablished by  him  as  a  city  of  refuge,  it  had  received  the  privi- 

1  Arohlrei  et  ConrMpooduiM,  H.  439-460.    Compare  Hopper,  Roo.  et  Hen. 
iit.    It  ii  ftlio  s:iTeii  Id  Bor,  iii.  181-1$8. 
s  Arcbiyee  et  Correfpondanoe,  ii.  430,  431.  *  Oaieoiardini,  468,  eqq. 
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lege  of  affording  an  asylum  to  debtors,  to  outlaws,  and  even  to 
murderers.  This  ancient  right  had  been  continued,  under 
certain  modifications,  even  till  the  period  with  which  we  are 
now  occupied.*  Never,  however,  according  to  the  government, 
had  the  right  of  asylum,  even  in  the  wildest  times,  been  so 
abused  by  the  city  before.  What  were  debtors,  robbers,  mur- 
derers, compared  to  heretics?  yet  these  worst  enemies  of  their 
race  swarmed  in  the  rebellious  city,  practising  even  now  the 
foulest  rites  of  Calvin,  and  obeying  those  most  pestilential  of 
all  preachers,  Ouido  de  Bray,  and  Peregrine  de  la  Grange. 
The  place  was  the  hot-bed  of  heresy  and  sedition,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  agreed,  as  by  common  accord,  that  the  last 
struggle  for  what  was  called  the  new  religion,  should  take 
place  beneath  its  walls.^ 

Pleasantly  situated  iai  a  fertile  valley,  provided  with  very 
strong  fortifications  and  very  deep  moats,  Valenciencnes,  wiiih 
the  Scheld  flowing  through  its  centre,  and  fumishiug  the 
means  of  laying  the  circumjacent  meadows  under  waiter,  was 
considered  in  those  days  almost  impregnable.*  The  city  was 
summoned,  almost  at  the  same  time  as  Toumay,  to  accept 
a  garrisooi.  Tihis  dememd  of  government  wes  met  by  a  per- 
emptory refusal.  Noircannes,  towards  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, ordered  the  magietrates  to  eend  a  deputation  to  confer 
with  him  at  Cond6.  Pensionary  Outreman  accordingly  re- 
paired to  that  neighboring  city,  accompanied  by  some  of  hia 
colleagues.^  This  commiUee  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  de- 
mands of  goveimmemt.  The  magistracies  of  the  cities,  gen- 
erally, were  far  from  rebeiQious;  but  in  the  caae  of  Valencien- 
nes the  real  power  at  that  moment  was  witii  tiie  Oelvinist  con- 
sistory amd  the  mmisteirs.  The  deputies  after  their  return 
from  Cond6,  summoned  the  leading  members  of  the  refoanned 
religion,  together  with  the  preadiers.  It  waft  urged  th«ut  it 
was  theiT  duty  forthwith  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of 
the  demand  made  by  the  government  upon  the  city.' 

"May  I  grow  mute  as  a  flsh!'*  answered  de  la  Grange,  stout- 
ly, "may  ttie  tongue  cleave  to  ttie  roof  of  my  moud^,  before 
I  persuade  my  people  to  accept  a  giarrison  of  oruel  mesrce- 
naries,  by  whom  their  rights  of  conscience  are  to  be  trampled 
upon!*'* 

1  GniMiardini,  458,  sqq. 

t  tt ji  s«mbloH  aue  de  la  fortQM  d«  ValeneieimM  dependolt  edit  d«  tovto 

la  gneuBerie."— Valenoiennet  MS. 
*  Goiooiardioi,  ubi  sapra.  *  ValcnoieimM  MS. 

sibM.  •Ibid.    Pontns  Pajm  M8. 
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Gouucilloor  Outreman  reaeaned  with  the  fiery  minister,  tihat 
if  he  and  his  colleague  were  afraid  of  their  own  lives,  ample 
provifiion  should  be  made  with  government  for  their  depart- 
ure under  safe  conduct  La  Grange  replied  that  he  had  no 
fears  for  himself,  that  the  Lord  would  protect  those  who 
preached  and  those  who  believed  in  his  holy  word,  but  that 
He  would  not  forgive  them  sihould  they  now  bend  their  necks 
to  His  enemies.^ 

It  was  soon  vejry  obvious  that  no  arrangement  could  be 
made.  The  magistrates  could  exert  no  authority,  the 
preaehers  were  all-powerful,  and  the  citizens,  said  a  Catholic 
inhatbitant  of  Yalenciennjes,  ^^allowed  themselves  fto  be  led  by 
their  ministers  like  oxen."^  Upon  December  17th,  1566,  a 
proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  by  the  Duchess  Regent, 
declaring  the  city  in  a  state  of  siege,  axid  all  its  inhabitaiats 
rebels.^  The  crimes  for  which  this  penalty  was  denounced, 
were  elaborately  set  forth  in  the  edict.  Preaching  accord- 
ing to  the  reformed  religion  had  been  permitted  in  two  or 
three  churches,  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Galvinistic 
manner  had  been  publicly  administered,  together  wiih  a  re- 
nunciation by  the  communicaiotB  of  their  adhesion  to  the 
Caftholic  Church,  amd  now  a  rebellious  refusal  to  receive  tlie 
ganison  sent  to  them  by  the  Duchess  had  been  added  to  the 
list  of  their  iniquiities.  For  offences  like  these  the  Regent 
deemed  it  her  duty  to  forbid  all  inhabitants  of  any  city,  vil- 
lage, or  province  of  the  Netherlands  holding  communication 
■with  Valenciennes,  buying  or  selling  with  its  inhabitants, 
or  furnishing  them  with  provisions,  on  pain  of  being  consider- 
ed accomplices  in  their  rebellion,  amd  as  such  of  bedng  exe- 
cuted wi»th  the  halter.* 

The  city  was  now  invested  by  Noircarmes  wi»th  all  the 
troops  w*hieh  could  be  spaired.  The  confederates  gave  pro- 
mises of  assistance  to  the  beleaguered  citizens.  Orange  pri- 
vately encouraged  them  to  hold  out  in  their  legitimate  re- 
fusafl;*^  Brederode  and  others  busied  themselves  with  hostile 
demonstrations  which  were  destined  to  remain  barren;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  inlhabitaoits  had  nothing  to  rdy  upon  save 
their  own  stout  hea^rts  and  arms. 

At  first,  the  siege  was  sustained  with  a  light  heart.  Fre- 
quent sallies  were  made,  smart  skiimishes  were  ventured,  in 

1  Valeneiennefl  MS.    Pontiu  Pajcn  MS.  *  VftlendtiiBM  MS. 

s  The  proclamation  is  given  in  Bor,  lii.  134-186. 

*  Proclamation  in  Bof,  u'bi  rap. 

*  Coirefpondance  de  Gnillaame  le  Taeit.  preface,  cxUx,  ol.,  notot. 
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whidh  the  HuguenotBy  on  iOie  testimony  of  a  most  bitter  Catih- 
olic  contempomry^  conducted  themfieives  with  the  bravery 
of  veteiran  troopt^  and  as  if  they  had  done  nothing  all  tiieir 
lives  but  &ghi;^  forays  were  made  upon  the  monajsterieB  of 
the  neighborhood  for  the  purpoae  of  procuring  suppliea^  and 
the  broken  statues  of  the  dismantled  churches  were  used  to 
build  a  bridge  across  an  arm  of  the  river,  which  was  called 
in  derision  tho  Bridge  of  Idols.^  Noircarmes  and  the  six 
officeiB  under  him,  who  were  thought  to  be  conducting  their 
operations  with  languor,  were  christened  the  Seven  Sleepers/ 
Qigantic  spectacles,  three  feet  in  circumference,  were  planted 
derisively  upon  the  ramparts,  in  order  that  the  artillery, 
whioh  it  was  said  thait  the  papists  of  Arras  were  sending, 
might  be  seen,  as  soon  as  it  should  airrive.^  Councillor  Out- 
reman,  who  had  left  the  city  before  the  siege,  came  into  it 
again,  on  commission  from  Noircarmes.  He  was  received 
with  contempt,  his  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  government 
were  ajnswered  with  outcries  of  fury;  he  was  pelted  with 
stones,  and  was  very  glad  to  make  his  escape  alive.^  The 
pulpits  thundered  with  the  valiant  deeds  of  Joshua,  Judas 
Maccabeus,  and  other  bible  heroes.*  The  miracles  wrought 
in  theftr  behalf  served  to  enwwirage  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  while  the  movements  maJcing  eit  various  points  in  the 
neighborhood  encouraged  a  hope  of  a  general  rising  thsough- 
out  the  country. 

Those  (hopes  were  destined  to  disappointment.  There  were 
large  assemblages  mede,  to  be  sure,  at  two  points.  Nearly 
three  thousand  sectaries  had  been  collected  at  Lannoy  under 
Pierre  Oomaille,  who,  having  been  a  locksmith  and  after- 
wards a  Oalvinifft  preadher,  was  now  disposed  to  try  his  for- 
tune as  a  general.''  His  band  was,  however,  disorderly. 
Rustics  armed  with  pitchforks,  young  students  and  old  sol- 
diers out  of  employment,  furnished  with  rusty  matchlocks, 
pikes  and  halberds,  composed  his  force.*    A  company  similar 

^  "Sortoient  jonmeUement  anz  esoarmooohes  oombattsni  ftvec  hardiesse  et 
dexterity  eomme  si  tontte  lear  rie  n'easflent  faict  an1tr«  ohose  que  porter  lea 
armes." — Pontns  Payen  MS.  *  Ibid. 

*  **  Lea  guevx  lef  appelloient  lea  sept  dormans." — Valeneiennes  MS. 

*  "  Hs  avoient  flches  snr  leurs  ramparts  de  fort  longaes  pioqnes  et  an  bout 
d'ioelles  attaob6  de  fort  gnndw  lunettes  alntes  trots  piMis  en  dlametre,  et  qnand 
on  lenr  demandoit  H  quoy  elles  seryaient,  respondaient  jojeasement  que  o'estolt 
ponr  descoavir  de  plus  long  I'artiUerie  que  les  papistes  d' Arras  debrolent  enroler," 
eto.,  etc. — Pontns  JPayen  MS. 

A  Valenciennes  MS.  •  Ibid. 

V  Valeneiennes  MS.    Pontas  Payen  MS.  •  Pontoi  P»yen  MS. 
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in  number,  was  collecting  &t  Watrelots.'  It  vas  hoped  that 
an  inipoeing  array  would  soon  be  aaa^uibled,  and  that  tiie 
two  bacds,  making  a  junction,  would  tiieo  march  to  the  relief 
of  Valenciennes.  It  was  boasted  ■bhat  in  a  very  abort  time, 
thirty  thousand  men  would  bo  in  the  fidd.'  There  was  even 
a  fear  of  some  sodi  result  felt  by  the  Catholics. 

It  was  then  that  Noircarmes  and  'his  "ecren  sleepers" 
diowed  that  they  wctb  awake.  Early  in  January,  1567,  that 
fierce  eoldier,  among  whose  vices  rioihfulneas  was  certainly 
never  reckoned  before  or  afterwairds,  fell  upon  tdie  lock- 
Emitlh's  army  at  Lannoy,  while  the  Seigneur  de  Haasin^em 
attacked  the  force  at  Watrelots  on  the  same  day.*  Noir- 
carmes  destroyed  half  his  ^lemies  at  the  very  firet  cheige. 
The  ill-asBoi^ed  rabble  fell  asunder  at  once.  He  preacher 
fought  well,  but  his  undisciplined  force  fled  at  tbe  fint  sight 
of  the  enemy.  Those  who  corned  arquebusses  threw  them 
down  without  a  single  discharge,  that  they  might  run  the 
faster;  at  least  a  thousand  were  soon  stretched  dead  upon 
the  field;  others  were  hunted  into  the  rivet.  Twenty-sii 
hundred,  Etccording  to  the  Cath(^c  accounts,  were  extermi' 
nated  in  an  hour.* 

Baseinghffln,  on  his  part,  with  five  or  six  hundred  regnWs, 
attacked  Teriel's  force,  numbering  at  least  twice  as  many. 
Half  of  these  were  soon  cut  to  pieces  and  put  to  flight.  Six 
hundred,  however,  who  had  seen  some  service,  took  refuge  in 
the  cemetery  of  Watrelots.  Here,  from  behind  the  stone  wall 
of  the  incloeure,  they  anetaaned  the  attack  of  the  Oatholics 
with  some  spirit.'  The  repose  of  the  dead  in  the  quiet 
country  churoh-yard  was  disturhed  by  the  uproar  of  a  most 
sanguinary  coofliot.  The  temporary  fort  wes  soon  carried, 
and  the  Huguenots  retreated  into  the  church.  A  rattlii^ 
arquebusade  was  poursd  in  upon  them  as  they  stru^led  in 
the  narrow  doorway."  At  least  four  hundred  corpses  were 
soon  strewn  among  the  ancient  graves.  The  rest  were  hunt- 
ed into  the  church,  and  from  the  church  into  Wie  belfry.  A 
fire  was  then  m«cle  in  the  «teeiple  and  kept  up  till  all  were 
roasted  or  suffocated.*    Not  a  man  escaped. 

Thie  was  tihe  isene  in  the  firrt  stricken  field  in  the  Nether- 

1  PanhH  Pmjon  HB.  >  Ibid. 

■  Ibid.  TftlsiielannM  KB.  Coninra  Hoofd,  Ul.  lit;  Btnda,  rl.  IH,  »T. 
Til.  VlglH, «. 

'  aretn  r.  PHaat.,  Arohirei,  eto.,  ill.  T,  S.  Compftre  8tnd>,  nU  rap ;  Hoofd, 
nbl  tap.:  Poataa  Pbtcd  M9. 

•  PaDlna  Payeii  H8.  *  lUd.  '  lUd. 
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lands^  for  the  cau«e  of  religious  liberty.  It  must  be  con  I 
that  it  was  not  veiry  encouraging  to  the  loyeis  of  f re ; 
The  partisans  of  goyemment  were  elated^  in  proportii 
the  appreheoiaion  wthich  had  been  felt  for  the  result  c: 
rifiin^g  in  the  Walloon  country,  '^l^ieee  good  <hypoo' 
wrote  a  correepondent  of  Oraoige,  ^^are  lifting  up  tiieir  '. 
like  so  many  dromedairies.  They  are  becoming  unmr 
able  with  pride/'^  The  Duke  of  Aerachot  and  Count 
hem  gave  great  banquets  in  Brussels,  where  all  the 
chevaliers  drank  deep  in  honor  of  the  victory,  and  i 
health  of  his  Majesty  and  Madame.  ^'I  saw  Berlaymoi 
go  by  the  window,"  wrote  Schwartz  to  •the  Prince.  "B 
coming  from  Aerschot's  dinner  with  a  face  as  red  as  th^! 
dinars  new  hat,^^* 

On  the  other  hood,  the  citizens  of  Yalenciecines  we; 
pressed  in  equal  measure  with  the  exultation  of  their  atii 
nists.  There  was  no  more  talk  of  seven  sleepers  no* 
more  lunettes  stuck  upon  lances,  to  spy  the  coming  I 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  feit  that  the  government  was 
awake,  and  that  the  city  would  soon  see  the  impending! 
rors  without  telescopes.  The  siege  was  pressed  more  cl: 
Noircarmes  took  up  a  commanding  position  at  Saint  An; 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  cut  off  all  communicatiio 
tween  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  All  th 
lages  in  the  neighborhood  were  pillaged;  all  the  fieldi 
wasite.  All  the  infamies  whicfh  an  insolent  soldiery  cti 
flict  upon  helpless  peasantry  were  daily  enacted.  Men; 
women  who  attempted  any  communication  with  ihe 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  hundreds.'  The  vill 
were  plundered  of  their  miserable  possessions,  children 
stripped  naked  in  tiie  midst  of  winter  for  the  sake  ci 
rags  which  covered  them;  mntrons  and  virgins  were  » 
public  auction  by  the  tap  of  drum;^  sick  and  won 
wi*etche6  were  burned  over  slow  fires,  to  afford  amuse 
to  the  soldiers.'  In  brief,  the  whole  unmitigated  curse  < 
military  power  inflamed  by  religious  bigotry  can  em 
had  descended  upon  the  heads  of  these  unfortunate  pi 
ciak  who  ihad  dared  to  worship  God  in  Christian  chv 
without  a  Boman  ritual. 


^  "  Hauloent  poor  Theure  la  teste  oomme  trommetaires,  et  ne  sont  ana 
traiotablei  d'orgaeil." — ^Arohivea  et  Correipondaiioey  iii.  IS.  *  Ibi 

*  Remonstrance  addressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Valeneiennes  to  tbe  i 
of  the  Fleece.— 2  9,  apud  Bor,  iii.  136-Ul.  «  Ibid.  > 


Meantime  bhc  ciiy  Diaintained  a  stoat  heart  still.  The 
whole  poulation  were  arranged  ond^  diffeirait  baoiims.  The 
rich  &ad  poor  alike  took  arms  to  defend  iiie  walls  wihich  shel- 
tered them.'  The  town  paupers  were  enrolled  in  three  com- 
panies, whi^  bore  the  significant  title  of  the  "Tooa-nude" 
or  the  "Stark-nakeds,"'  and  many  was  the  fierce  conflict  de- 
livered outside  the  gates  by  men,  who,  in  the  worde  of  a 
Catliolic  then  in  the  city,  might  rather  be  taken  for  "expeiri- 
enced  yeterans  than  for  burghers  and  artisans.'"  At  the 
same  time,  to  th«  honor  of  Valenciennefi,  it  must  be  staied, 
upon  the  same  inconteetable  authority,  that  not  a  Gatiiolic 
in  the  city  was  injured  or  insulted.  The  priests  who  had 
remained  there  were  not  allowed  to  say  mase,  but  they  never 
met  with  an  opprobrious  word  or  look  from  the  people.* 

The  inhabitants  of  t^e  city  called  upon  the  coniederatcs 
for  assistance.  They  also  issued  an  address  to  the  Knights 
of  the  Fleece,'  a  paper  which  narrated  the  story  of  their 
wrongs  in  pathetic  and  startling  language.  They  appealed 
to  those  puissant  and  illustrious  chevaliers  to  prevent  the  per- 
petrartion  of  the  great  wrong  which  was  now  impending  over 
so  many  innocent  'heads.  "Wait  not,"  they  said,  "till  the 
thunderbolt  has  fallen,  till  the  deluge  has  overwidmed  ub, 
till  the  firee  already  blazing  have  laid  the  land  in  coals  and 
ashes,  till  no  other  course  be  possible,  but  to  abandon  the 
country  in  its  deaolatiosi  to  foreign  barbarity.  Let  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  come  bo  your  ears.  80  shal!  your  conscience 
become  a  shield  of  iron;  bo  ehall  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
country  witness  before  the  angels,  of  your  truHi  to  iiis  Ma- 
jesty, in  the  cause  of  his  true  grandeur  and  glory."* 

These  stirring  appeals  to  an  order  of  which  Philip  was 
chief,  Viglius  chancellor,  Egmont,  Mansfeld,  Aerwhot,  Ber- 
kymont,  and  others,  ehevaliere,  were  not  likely  to  produce 
mueh  effect.  The  city  could  rely  upon  no  asarietance  in  those 
high  quarters. 

Meantime,  however,  the  bold  Brederode  was  attempting  a 
very  extensive  diversion,  whicb,  if  sneceBsful,  would  have 
saved  Valenciennes  and  t*ie  whoJe  country  beside.     That  oc- 

>  Vsliinoi«DnM  HS.  >  Ibid. 

■  "  Qd'od  sul  prie  tau>  pour  de  Tiaaz  rentisri  «t  loIdM*  eiperiniMito*,  M  Don 

pu  pour  dee  bourgauis  et  actiisns  de  priai«  abord." — Ibid. 
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centric  personcige^  during  the  autumn  and  winter  ha 
creating  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  tihe  country, 
ever  he  happened  to  be  established^  there  came  from  tl 
dows  of  hk  apartments  a  sound  of  revelry  and  uproar, 
picious  characters  in  various  costumes  thronged  his  dc 
dogged  his  footsteps.^  At  the  same  time  the  authorit 
themselves  obliged  to  treat  him  with  respect.  At  H 
had  entertained  ma<ny  of  the  leading  citizens  at  a  gret 
quet.  The  health  of  the  beggars  had  been  drunk  in  : 
potations^  and  their  shibboleth  had  resounded  throu 
house.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  Brederode  hj 
pended  a  beggar's  medal  around  tiie  neck  of  the^burgo: 
who  had  consented  to  be  his  guest  upon  that  occasi( 
who  had  no  intemtion  of  enrolling  himself  in  the  frat< 
of  actual  or  political  mendicants.  The  excellent  mag 
however,  was  near  becoming  a  member  of  both.  Ti 
blem  by  w*hich  he  had  been  conspiouously  adorned 
very  embctrrassing  to  him  upon  his  recovery  from  the 
of  his  orgies  with  the  '^great  beggadr,''  and  he  was  subsec 
punished  for  his  imprudence  by  the  oooifiscation  of  h 
property.* 

Early  in  January,  Brederode  had  statioonied  himself 
city  of  Viane.  There,  in  virtue  of  his  seignoriaJ  rig 
had  removed  all  statues  and  otiher  popish  emblems  fr 
churches,  performing   the    operation,  however,  with 

Quietness  and  decorum.  He  had  also  collected  manj 
erly  men  at  arms  in  this  city,  and  had  strengthened  \\ 
fications,  to  resist,  as  he  said,  the  threatened  attacks  0 
Eric  of  Brunswick  and  his  German  mercenaries.*  A 
ing-prees  was  established  in  the  place,  w*hence  s 
pamphlets,  hymn-books,  and  other  pestiferous  prodi 
were  constantly  issuing  to  the  annoyance  of  goven 
Many  lawless  and  uproarious  individuals  enjoyed  the  i 
hospitality.  All  the  dregs  and  filth  of  the  provinces, 
ing  to  Doctor  Viglius,  were  accumulated  at  Viane  as  in 
pool.'  Along  the  placid  banks  of  the  Lech,  on  whic 
the  city  stands,  the  'Tiydra  of  rebellion'^*  lay  ever  coil 
threatening. 

1  Bor,  ill.  147, 148. 

*  Velini  Hoorn,  b1.  298 ;  cited  bj  Wagenaar,  vi.  189. 

*  Correspon dance  do  Gaillaume  1e  Taoit.  ii.  2ft5>257. — Compare  Bot 
148 ;  Bentivoglio,  iii.  40. 

*  Bor,  abi  fup.    Correspondanoe  de  OuiUaome  le  Tacit,  ii.  828-331. 

ft  Vigl.  ad  J.  Hopperum,  418-424.  •  Ibi 
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Brederode  vms  supposed  to  be  revolving  vast  schemes^  both 
political  and  military^  amd  Margiaxet  of  Parma  was  kept  in 
ooniinual  apprehension  by  the  bravado  of  this  very  noisy 
conspirator.  She  called  upon  William  of  Orange,  as  usual, 
for  assistance.  The  Prince,  however,  was  very  ill-disposed 
to  come  ix)  her  relief.  An  extreme  disgust  for  the  policy  of 
the  government  already  began  to  characterize  his  public  lan- 
guage. In  the  autumn  and  winter  he  had  done  all  that  man 
could  do  for  the  safety  of  the  monarch's  crown,  and  for  the 
people's  happiness.  His  services  in  Antwerp  have  been  re- 
corded. As  soon  as  he  could  tear  himself  from  that  city, 
where  the  magistrates  and  all  classes  of  citizens  clung  to  him 
as  to  their  only  saviour,  he  had  hastened  to  tranquillize  the 
provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Utrecht.  He  had  made 
arrangements  in  the  principal  cities  there  upon  the  same 
basis  which  he  had  adopted  in  Antwerp,  and  to  which  Mar- 
garet had  consented  in  August.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  establish  order  without  permitting  the  reformers,  who 
constituted  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  population,  to  have 
liberty  of  religious  exercises  at  some  places,  not  consecrated, 
within  the  cities. 

At  Amsterdam,  for  instance,  as  he  informed  the  Duchess, 
there  were  swarms  of  unlearned,  barbarous  people,  mariners 
and  the  like,^  who  could  by  no  means  perceive  the  propriety 
of  doing  their  preaching  in  the  open  country,  seeing  that  the 
open  country,  at  that  season,  was  quite  under  water.*  Mar- 
garet's gracious  suggestion  that,  perhaps,  something  might 
be  done  with  boats,  was  also  considered  inadmissible.  ^^I 
know  not,"  said  Orange,  "who  could  have  advised  your  high- 
ness to  make  such  a  proposition."*  He  informed  her,  like- 
wise, that  the  barbarous  mariners  had  a  clear  right  to  their 
preaching,  for  the  custom  had  already  been  established  pre- 
viously to  the  August  treaty,  at  a  place  called  the  "Lastadge," 
among  the  wharves.  "In  the  name  of  God,  then,"  wrote  Mar- 
garet, 'Het  them  continue  to  preach  in  the  Lastadge."*  This 
being  all  the  barbarians  wanted,  an  Accord,  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  Regent,  was  drawn  up  at  Amsterdam  and  the  other 
northern  cities.  The  Catholics  kept  churcfhes  and  cathedrals, 
but  in  the  winter  season,  the  greater  part  of  the  population 

1  Corre«ponduio6  de  Gaillaame  le  TmH.,  Hi.  2S3,  284. — "  Maronniera  ct  gons 
indoctt,  bftrtorM."  >  lUd.  *  Ibid. 

*  "Aa  nom  de  Dlen  au'ils  ayent  lean  pmohM  aa  diot  Laitaige." — Coma- 
poodaooe  de  Gaillaume  la  Taoit.  ii.  290. 
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obtaiiied  permisBion  to  worship  God  upon  dry  land^  m  ware- 
houfiee  amd  dock-yards. 

Within  a  very  few  weeks,  however,  tibie  whole  airangement 
was  coolly  oaneelled  by  the  DuohectB,  her  permission  revoked, 
and  peremptory  prohibition  of  all  preaching  within  or  with- 
out the  walls  proclaimed.*  The  government  was  growing 
stronger.  Had  not  Noirearmes  and  Bassinghem  cut  to  pieces 
three  or  four  thousand  of  these  sectaries  marching  to  batttle 
under  parsons,  locksmiths,  and  similar  chieftains?  Were 
not  all  lovers  of  good  government  ^^erecting  their  heads  like 
dromedaries?" 

It  may  easily  be  comprehended  that  the  Prince  could  not 
with  complacency  permit 'himself  to  be  thus  perpetually 
stultified  by  a  weak,  false,  and  imperious  woman.  She  had 
repeatedly  called  upon  him  when  ^e  was  appalled  a^  the  tem- 
pest and  sinking  in  the  ocean;  and  she  had  as  constantly  dis- 
avowed his  deeds  and  reviled  his  character  when  ^e  felt  her- 
self in  safety  again.  He  had  tranquillized  the  old  Ba/tavian 
provinces,  where  the  old  Batavian  spirit  still  lingered,  by  his 
personal  influence  and  his  unwearied  exertions.  Men  of  all 
ranks  and  religions  were  grateful  for  his  labors.  The  Be- 
formers  had  not  gained  much,  but  they  were  satisfied.  The 
Catholics  retained  their  churches,  their  property,  their  con- 
sideration. The  states  of  Holland  had  votea  him  fifty  thou- 
sand florins,^  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  efforts  in  restoring 
peace.  He  had  refused  the  present.  He  was  in  debt,  pressed 
for  money,  but  he  did  not  choose,  as  he  informed  Philip, 
"that  men  should  think  his  actions  governed  by  motives  of 
avarice  or  particular  interest,  instead  of  the  true  affection 
Avhich  he  bore  to  his  Majeety^s  service  and  the  good  of  Hie 
country/'*  Nevertheless,  his  back  was  hardly  turned  before 
all  his  work  was  undone  by  the  Begent. 

A  new  and  important  step  on  the  part  of  the  government 
had  now  placed  him  in  am  attitude  of  almost  avowed  rebellion. 
All  functionaries,  from  governors  of  provinces  down  to  subal- 
terns in  the  army,  were  required  to  take  a  new  oath  of  alle- 
giance, "novum  et  hactenus  inusitatum  religionis  juramen- 
tum,"*  as  the  Prince  characterized  it,  which  was,  he  said, 
quite  equal  to  the  inquisition.  Every  man  who  bore  his 
Majeety^s  commission  was  ordered  solemnly  to  pledge  him- 

^  CorrespondaDce  de  Qnillaame  le  Taoit.,  it.  851-353. 

*  Bor,  ill.  147.     Hoofd,  ir.  129. 

*  Correspondance  de  Qaillaome  le  Taoit.,  li.  360-365. 
^  Arohires  et  Correapondanoe,  iU.  29. 
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Belf  to  obey  the  orders  of  gavemment,  every  where,  and 
against  every  person,  without  limitation  or  restriction.* 
Count  Mansfeld,  now  ^factotum  at  Brussels,^'^  had  taken  the 
oath  with  great  fervor.  So  had  Aersehot,  Beriaymont,  Meg- 
hem,  and,  after  a  little  wavering,  Egmont.*  Orange  spurned 
the  proposition.  He  had  taken  oe&s  eaough  which  he  had 
never  broken,  nor  intended  now  to  break.  He  was  ready  still 
to  do  every  thing  conducive  to  the  real  interest  of  the  monarch. 
Who  dared  do  more  was  no  true  servant  to  the  government, 
no  true  lover  of  the  country.  He  would  never  disgrace  him- 
self by  a  blind  pledge,  through  whioh  he  might  be  constrained 
to  do  acts  detrimental,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  safety  of  the 
crown,  the  happiness  of  the  commonwealth,  and  his  own 
honor.  The  alternative  presented  he  willingly  embraced.* 
He  renounced  all  his  oflScea,  and  desired  no  longer  to  serve  a 
government  whose  policy  he  did  not  approve,  a  King  by 
whom  he  was  suspected. 

Hifi  resignation  was  not  accepted  by  the  Duchess,  who  still 
made  efforts  to  retain  the  eervices  of  a  man  who  was  necea- 
sary  to  her  adminietration.  She  begged  him,  notwithstanding 
the  purely  defensive  and  watchful  attitude  which  he  had  now 
assumed,  to  take  measures  that  Brederode  should  abandon  his 
mischievous  courses.  She  also  reproached  the  Prince  with 
having  furnished  that  personage  with  artillery  for  his  fortifi- 
cations. Orange  answered,  somewhat  contemptuously,  ttiat 
he  was  not  Brederode's  keeper,  and  had  no  occasion  to  meddle 
with  his  affairs.*  He  had  given  him  three  small  field-pieces, 
promised  long  ago;  not  that  he  mentioned  that  circumstance 
as  an  excuse  for  the  donation.  "Thank  God,^'  said  he,  "we 
have  always  had  the  liberty  in  this  country  of  making  to 
friends  or  relatives  what  presents  we  liked,  and  methinks  that 
things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  such  trifles  are  scru- 
tinized.*^* Certainly,  as  Suzerain  of  Viane,  and  threatened 
with  invasion  in  his  seignorial  rights,  the  Count  might  think 
ihimself  justified  in  strengthening  the  bulwarks  of  his  littte 
stronghold,  and  the  Prince  could  'hardly  be  deemed  very 
seriously  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  crown  by  the  insignifi- 
cant present  whioh  had  annoyed  the  Regent. 

1  Groen  t.  PrinRt.,  Arohiveii,  etc.,  iii.  26-31.    Corresponduice  de  Guillanm* 
le  Taoit.  ii.  812,  31.%  317-321,  416-418. 
*  Bzpresston  of  Orange.    Archives  et  Correspondanoey  iii.  40. 
s  Correepondanoe  de  Guillaume  le  Tacit.,  ii.  812,  313.    Strada»  ri.  284. 
<  Renom  de  France  MS.,  i.  c.  39. 
ft  Correspondance  de  Guillaame  le  Tacit,  ii.  339-340.  *  Ibid.* 
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It  is  not  so  agreeable  to  cocLtemplate  the  apparent  intimacy 
which  the  Prince  accorded  to  so  disreputaJ)ie  a  character, 
but  Orange  was  now  in  hostility  to  the  goyernment,  was  con- 
vinced by  evidence,  whose  accuracy  time  was  most  signally 
to  eetablLBh,  that  his  own  head,  as  well  as  many  others^  were 
alreajdy  doomed  to  tlie  block,  while  the  whole  coimtry  was 
devoted  to  abject  servitude,  and  he  was  therefore  disposed  to 
look  with  more  indulgence  upon  the  follies  of  those  who  were 
ondeavoring,  however  weakly  and  insanely,  to  avert  the 
horrors  which  he  foresaw.  The  time  for  reasoning  had  passed. 
All  that  true  wisdom  and  practical  statesmanship  could  sug- 
gest, he  had  already  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  woman  who 
stabbed  him  in  the  back  even  while  slie  leaned  upon  his  arm — 
of  a  King  wiio  had  already  drawn  his  death  warrant,  while 
reproax^hmg  his  ^^oousin  of  Orange^'  for  want  of  oonMence  in 
tlie  royal  friendship.  Was  he  now  to  attempt  the  subju- 
gation of  his  count^  by  interfering  with  the  proceedings  of 
men  whom  he  had  no  power  to  coonmand,  and  who,  at  least, 
were  attempting  to  oppose  tyranny?  Even  if  he  should  do 
so,  'he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  reward  reserved  for  his 
loyalty.  He  liked  not  such  honors  as  he  foresaw  for  all  those 
wlho  had  ever  interposed  between  the  monaxdh  and  his  ven- 
geance. For  himself  he  had  the  liberation  of  a  country,  the 
foundation  of  a  free  commonwealth  to  achieve.  T]iere  was 
much  work  for  those  hands  before  he  sliould  fall  a  victim  to 
tiie  crowned  assassin. 

Early  in  February,  Brederode,  Hoogstraaten,  Horn,  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  visited  the  Prince  at  Breda.*  Here 
it  is  supposed  the  advice  of  Orange  was  asked  concerning  the 
newmovement  contemplated  by  Brederode.  He  was  bent  upon 
presenting  a  new  petition  to  the  Duchess  with  great  solem- 
nity. There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Prince  approved 
the  step,  which  must  have  seemed  to  him  superfluous,  if  not 
puerile.  He  probably  regarded  the  matter  with  indifference, 
brederode,  however,  who  was  fond  of  making  demonstrations, 
and  thought  himself  endowed  with  a  genius  for  such  work, 
wrote  to  the  Begent  for  letters  of  safe  conduct  that  he  might 
come  to  Brussels  with  his  petition.  The  passports  were  con- 
temptuously refused.  He  then  came  to  Antwerp,  from  which 
city  he  forwarded  the  documents  to  Brussels  in  a  letter. 

By  this  new  Bequest,  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion 
was  claimed  as  a  right,  while  the  Duchess  was  summoned  to 

1  Correspond»noe  de  Quillaumo  le  Tacit,  ii.  404,  Bqq. 


maintain  in  good  faith  the  "August"  treaty.'  These  claims 
were  somewhat  bolder  than  those  of  the  previooB  April,  al- 
though the  liberal  pariy  was  much  weaker  and  the  confeder- 
acy entirely  disbanded.  Bredeiode,  no  doubt,  thought  it 
good  generalship  to  throw  the  last  loaf  of  bread  into  the 
enemy^  camp  before  the  city  should  surrender.  His  hanghty 
tone  was  at  once  taken  down  by  Margaret  of  Parma.  "She 
wondered,"  she  said,  "what  manner  of  nobles  these  were,  who, 
after  requesting,  a  year  before,  to  be  saved  only  from  the  in- 
quisition, now  presumed  to  talk  about  preaching  in  the  cities. 
The  concessions  of  August  had  always  been  odious,  and  were 
now  canceled.  "As  for  yon  and  your  accomplices,"  she  con- 
tinned  to  the  Count,  "you  will  do  well  to  go  to  your  homes 
at  once  without  meddling  with  public  affairs,  for,  in  case  of 
disobedience,  I  shall  deal  with  yon  as  I  shall  deem  expe- 
dient "* 

Brederode,  not  easily  abashed,  disregarded  the  advice,  and 
continued  in  Antwerp.  Here,  accepting  the  answer  of  the 
Regent  as  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities,  he  busied  him- 
self in  levying  troops  in  and  about  the  city.* 

Orange  had  returned  to  Antwerp  early  in  February.  I>ur- 
ing  his  absence,  Hoogstraaten  had  acted  as  governor  at  the 
instance  of  the  Prince  and  of  the  Regent.  During  the  win- 
ter that  nobleman,  who  was  very  young  and  very  fiery,  had 
carried  matters  with  a  high  hand,  whenever  there  had  been 
the  least  attempt  at  sedition.  Liberal  in  principles,  and  the 
devoted  friend  of  Orange,  he  was  disposed,  however,  to  prove 
that  the  champions  of  religions  liberty  were  not  the  patrons 
of  sedition.  A  riot  occurring  in  the  cathedral,  where  a  vio- 
lent mob  were  engaged  in  defacing  whatever  was  left  to  de- 
face in  that  church,  and  in  heaping  insults  on  the  papists  at 
their  worship,  the  little  Count,  who,  says  a  Catholic  contem- 
poTUT,  "had  the  courage  of  a  lion,"  dashed  in  among  them, 
Bvord  in  hand,  killed  three  upon  the  spot,  and,  aided  by  his 
followers,  succeeded  in  slaying,  wounding,  or  capturing  all 
the  rest*  He  had  also  tracked  the  ringleader  of  the  tumult 
tfl  his  lodging,  where  he  had  caused  him  to  be  arrested  at 
midnight,  and  hanged  at  once  in  his  shirt  without  any  form 
of  trial.'     Such  rapid  proceedings  little  resembled  the  calm 
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and  judicioufi  moderation  of  Orange  upon  all  occaaiona^  but 
they  certainly  might  have  sufficed  to  conTince  Philip  that  all 
antagonists  of  the  inquisition  were  not  heretics  and  outlaws. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  Antwerp^  it  was  considered 
advisable  that  Hoogstraaten  should  remain  associated  with 
him  in  the  temporary  government  of  the  city.^ 

During  the  month  of  February,  Brederode  remained  in 
Antwerp,  secretly  enrolling  troops.  It  was  probably  his  in- 
tention— ^if  so  desultory  and  irresponsible  an  individual  could 
be  said  to  have  an  intention — ^to  make  an  attempt  upon  the 
Island  of  Walcheren.  If  such  important  cities  as  Flushing 
and  Middelburg  could  be  gained,  he  thought  it  possible  to 
prevent  the  armed  invasion  now  soon  expected  from  Spain. 
Orange  had  sent  an  officer  to  those  cities,  who  was  to  recon- 
noitre their  condition,  and  to  advise  them  against  receiving 
a  garrison  from  government  without  his  authority.'  So  far  he 
connived  at  Brederode's  proceedings,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do,  for  Walcheren  was  within  what  had  been  the  Prince's 
government,  and  he  had  no  disposition  that  these  cities 
should  share  the  fate  of  Toumay,  Valenciennes,  Bois  le  Due, 
and  other  towns  which  had  already  passed  or  were  passing  un- 
der the  spears  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

It  is  also  probable  that  he  did  not  take  any  special  pains  to 
check  the  enrolments  of  Brederode.  The  peace  of  Antwerp 
was  not  endangered,  and  to  the  preservation  of  that  city  the 
Prince  seemed  now  to  limit  himself.  He  was  hereditary  bur- 
grave  of  Antwerp,  but  officer  of  Philip's  never  more.  Despite 
the  shrill  demands  of  Duchess  Margaret,  therefore,  the  Prince 
did  not  take  very  active  measures  by  which  the  crown  of 
Philip  might  be  secured.  He,  perhaps,  looked  upon  the 
struggle  almost  with  indifference.  Nevertheless,  he  issued  a 
formal  proclamation  by  which  the  Count's  enlistments  were 
forbidden.  Van  der  Aa,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  active 
in  making  these  levies,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.* 
Brederode  was  already  gone  to  the  north  to  busy  himself  with 
further  enrolments.^ 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  much  alarm  in  Brussels. 
Egmont,  who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  loy- 
alty, offered  to  throw  himself  at  once  into  the  Isle  of  Walch- 

I  Bor,  iii.  153. 

*  Oaohardy  Pre&M  to  OorrMpondaiiM  d«  GnUUum^  U  Tftoit.  ii.  oxHt.  iqq.— 
Compw*  Groen  t.  Printt,  ArobiTM,  oU.,  iii.  4S-60;  Bor,  iii.  166;  McUm,  ii. 
45 :  Hoofd,  iii.  120. 

<  Bor.  iii.  15e.  «  IU4. 


effected  an  entrance.'  He  collected  uccordingly  seven  oe 
eight  hundred  Walloon  Teterans,  at  his  disposal  in  Flanders, 
in  the  little  port  of  Sas  de  Ghent,  prepared  at  once  to  execute 
his  intention,  "worthy,"  says  a  Catholic  writer,  "of  his  well- 
known  courage  and  magnanimity,""  The  Duchees  expressed 
gratitude  for  the  Count's  devotion  and  loyalty,  but  hie  ser- 
vices in  the  sequel  proved  lumeceasary.  The  rebels,  several 
boat-loads  of  whom  had  been  eruiaing  about  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Flushing  during  the  early  part  of  March,  had  been 
refused  admittance  into  any  of  the  ports  on  the  island.  They 
therefore  sailed  up  the  Scheld,  and  lauded  at  a  little  village 
called  Oetrawell,  at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile  from  Antwerp.* 

The  commander  of  the  expedition  was  Mamix  of  Tholoose, 
brother  to  Mamiz  of  Saint  Aldegonde.  This  young  noble- 
man, who  had  left  college  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty,  was  possessed  of  fine  talents  and  acc<HnplishmeDts.* 
liike  hie  illustrious  brother,  he  was  already  a  sincere  convert 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  Church."  He  had  nothing, 
however,  but  coumge  to  recommend  him  as  a  leader  in  a  mili- 
tary expedition.  He  waa  a  mere  boy,  utterly  without  experi- 
ence in  the  field,"  His  troops  were  raw  levies,  vagabonds, 
and  outlaws. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  his  anny  was  soon  posted  at  Os- 
trawell  in  a  convenient  poeition,  and  with  considerable  judg- 
ment. He  had  the  Scheld  and  its  dykes  in  his  rear,  on  his 
right  and  left  the  dykes  and  the  village.  In  front  he  threw 
up  a  breastwork  and  eunk  a  trench.'  Here  then  waa  set  up 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  hither  flocked  daily  many  mal- 
contents from  the  country  round.  Within  a  few  days  three 
thousand  men  were  in  his  camp.  On  the  other  hand,  Brede- 
rode  was  busy  in  Holland,  and  boasted  of  taking  the  field  ere 
long  with  six  thousand  soldiers  at  the  very  least.  Together 
they  would  march  to  the  relief  of  Valenciennes,  and  dictate 
peace  in  Bnisaels.^ 

It  was  obvious  that  this  matter  could  not  be  allowed  to  go 
on.  The  Duchess,  with  some  trepidation,  accepted  the  offer 
made  by  Philip  de  Lannoy,  Seigneur  de  Beauvoir,  command- 
er of  her  body-guard  in  Brussels,  to  destroy  this  nest  of  rebels 

1  PoDtB)  T^jm  UB.  ■  Ibid, 

■  Bor,  ill.  l»a.     Uoofd,  iii  liO.     Hatartn,  It.  15. 

«  PoDtnt  PajNi  MS.  *  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  l  lUd.  •  IU4. 
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without  delay.^  Half  the  whole  number  of  these  soldiers  was 
placed  at  his  disposition,  and  Egmont  supplied  De  Beauvoir 
with  four  hundred  of  his  veteran  Walloons.* 

With  a  force  numbering  only  eight  hundred,  but  all  picked 
men,  the  intrepid  officer  undertook  his  enterprise,  with  great 
despatch  and  secrecy.  Upon  March  12th,  the  whole  troop 
was  sent  off  in  small  parties,  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  armed 
only  with  sword  and  dagger.  Their  helmets,  bucklers,  arque- 
busses,  corselets,  spears,  standards  and  drums,  were  delivered 
to  their  officers,  by  whom  they  were  conveyed  noiselessly  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous.*  Before  daybreak,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  De  Beauvoir  met  his  soldiers  at  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Bernard,  within  a  league  of  Antwerp.  Here  he  gave 
them  their  arms,  supplied  them  with  refreshments,  and  made 
them  a  brief  speecli.*  He  instructed  them  that  they  were  to 
advance,  with  furled  banners  and  without  beat  of  drum,  till 
within  sight  of  the  enemy,  that  the  foremost  section  was  to 
deliver  its  fire,  retreat  to  the  rear  and  load,  to  be  followed  by 
the  next,  which  was  to  do  the  same,  and  above  all,  that  not 
an  arquebus  should  be  discharged  till  the  faces  of  the  enemy 
could  be  distinguished.* 

The  troop  started.  After  a  few  minutes'  march  they  were 
in  full  sight  of  Ostrawell.  They  then  displayed  their  flags 
and  advanced  upon  the  fort  with  loud  huzzas.  Tholouse  was 
as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  if  they  had  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.*  He  had  been  informed  that 
the  government  at  Brussels  was  in  extreme  trepidation.  When 
he  first  heard  the  advancing  trumpets  and  sudden  shouts,  he 
thought  it  a  detachment  of  Brederode's  promised  force.  The 
cross  on  the  banners^  soon  undeceived  him.  Nevertheless, 
**like  a  brave  and  generous  young  gentlemen  as  he  was,"*  he 
lost  no  time  in  drawing  up  his  men  for  action,  implored  them 
to  defend  their  breastworks,  which  were  impregnable  against 
so  small  a  force,  and  instructed  them  to  wait  patiently  with 
their  fire,  till  the  enemy  were  near  enough  to  be  marked. 

These  orders  were  disobeyed.  The  "young  scholar,'^  as  De 
Beauvoir  had  designated  him,  had  no  power  to  infuse  his  own 
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spirit  into  his  rabble  rout  of  followers.  They  were  already 
panic-struck  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
The  Catholics  came  on  with  the  coolness  of  veterans,  taking 
as  deliberate  aim  as  if  it  had  been  they,  not  their  enemies, 
who  were  behind  breastworks.  The  troops  of  Tholouse  fired 
wildly,  precipitately,  quite  over  the  heads  of  the  assailants. 
Many  of  the  defenders  were  slain  as  fast  as  they  showed  them- 
selves above  their  bulwarks.  The  ditch  was  crossed,  the 
breastwork  carried  at  a  single  determined  charge.  The  rebels 
made  little  resistance,  but  fied  as  soon  as  the  enemy  entered 
their  fort.  It  was  a  hunt,  not  a  battle.  Hundreds  were 
stretched  dead  in  the  camp;  hundreds  were  driven  into  the 
Scheld;  six  or  eight  hundred  took  refuge  in  a  farm-house;  but 
De  Beauvoir's  men  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  every  rebel 
who  had  entered  it  was  burned  alive  or  shot.  No  quarter 
was  given.  Hardly  a  man  of  the  three  thousand  who  had 
held  the  fort  escaped.  The  body  of  Tholouse  was  cut  into 
a  hundred  pieces.^  The  Seigneur  de  Beauvoir  had  reason, 
in  the  brief  letter  which  gave  an  account  of  this  exploit,  to 
assure  her  Highness  that  there  were  ^^some  very  valiant  fel- 
lows in  his  little  troop.''  Certainly  they  had  accomplished 
the  enterprise  entrusted  to  them  with  promptness,  neatness, 
and  entire  success.  Of  the  great  rebellious  gathering,  which 
every  day  had  seemed  to  grow  more  formidable,  not  a  vestige 
was  left.* 

This  bloody  drama  had  been  enacted  in  full  sight  of  Ant- 
werp. The  fight  had  lasted  from  daybreak  till  ten  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  the  city  ram- 
parts looking  towards  Ostrawell,  the  roofs  of  houses,  the 
towers  of  churches  had  been  swarming  with  eager  spectators. 
The  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the 
shouts  of  victory,  the  despairing  cries  of  the  vanquished  were 
heard  by  thousands  who  deeply  sympathized  with  the  rebels 
thus  enduring  so  sanguinary  a  chastisement.*  In  Antwerp 
there  were  forty  thousand  people  opposed  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.*  Of  this  number  the  greater  proportion  were  Cal- 
vinists,  and  of  these  Calvinists  there  were  thousands  looking 
down  from  the  battlements  upon  the  disastrous  fight. 

1  «  Le  8*  de  TholouM  qui  at  9St6  haoh^  «n  cent  pieces,  non  obstant  I'offre  do 
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The  excitement  soon  became  uncontrollable.  Before  ten 
o'clock  vast  numbers  of  sectaries  came  pouring  towards  the 
Bed  Oate,  which  afforded  the  readiest  egress  to  the  scene  of 
action;  the  drawbridge  of  the  Ostrawell  Oate  having  been  de- 
stroyed the  night  before  by  command  of  Oranga*  They 
came  from  every  street  and  alley  of  the  city.  Some  were 
armed  with  lance,  pike,  or  arquebus;  some  bore  sledge-ham- 
mers; others  had  the  partisans,  battle-axes,  and  huge  two- 
handed  swords  of  the  previous  century;*  all  were  determined 
upon  issuing  forth  to  the  rescue  of  their  friends  in  the  fields 
outside  the  town.  The  wife  of  Tholouse,  not  yet  aware  of 
her  husband's  death,  although  his  defeat  was  obvious,  flew 
from  street  to  street,  calling  upon  the  Calvinists  to  save  or 
to  avenge  their  perishing  brethren.' 

A  terrible  tumult  prevailed.  Ten  thousand  men  were 
already  up  and  in  arms.  It  was  then  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  sometimes  described  by  his  enemies  as  timid 
and  pusillanimous  by  nature,  showed  the  mettle  he  was  made 
of.  His  sense  of  duty  no  longer  bade  him  defend  the  crown 
of  Philip — which  thenceforth  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
hirelings  of  the  Inquisition — ^but  the  vast  population  of  Ant- 
werp, the  women,  the  children,  and  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  richest  city  in  the  world  had  been  confided  to  his  care, 
and  he  had  accepted  the  responsibility.  Mounting  his  horse, 
he  made  his  appearance  instantly  at  the  Bed  Oate,  before  as 
formidable  a  mob  as  man  has  ever  faced.^  He  came  there 
almost  alone,  without  guards.  Hoogstraaten  arrived  soon 
afterwards  with  the  same  intention.  The  Prince  was  re- 
ceived with  howls  of  execration.  A  thousand  hoarse  voices 
called  him  the  Pope's  servant,  minister  of  Antichrist,  and 
lavished  upon  him  many  more  epithets  of  the  same  nature.* 
His  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  A  furious  clothier  levelled 
an  arquebus  full  at  his  breast,  '^ie,  treacherous  villain!'' 
he  cried;  *H;hou  who  art  the  cause  that  our  brethren  have 
perished  thus  miserably  in  yonder  field."*  The  loaded 
weapon  was  struck  away  by  another  hand  in  the  crowd,  while 
the  Prince,  neither  daunted  by  the  ferocious  demonstrations 
against  his  life,  nor  enraged  by  the  virulent  abuse  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  continued  tranquilly,  earnestly,  imperative- 
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Mce  and  tongue  "which  men  willingly  call  master — authori- 
tj,"  With  what  other  talisman  could  he,  without  riolence 
and  without  soldiers,  have  qnelled  even  for  a  moment  ten 
thousand  furious  CalvinistB,  armed,  enraged  agaimt  his  per- 
son, and  thirsting  for  Tengeance  on  Catholics,  The  postern 
of  the  Red  Qate  had  already  been  broken  through  before 
Orange  and  his  colleague,  Koogstraaten,  had  arrived.  The 
most  escited  of  the  CaWiniats  w«%  preparing  to  rush  forth 
upon  the  enemy  at  Ostrawell.  The  Fidnce,  after  he  had  gain- 
ed the  ear  of  the  multitude,  urged  that  the  battle  waB  now 
OTer,that  the  reformere  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  the  enemy 
retiring,  and  that  a  disorderly  and  ill-armed  mob  would  be 
unable  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Many  vere  per- 
suaded to  abandon  the  design.  Five  hundred  of  the  most 
violent,  however,  insisted  upon  leaving  the  gates,  and  the 
governors,  distinctly  warning  these  zealots  that  their  blood 
must  be  upon  their  own  heads,  reluctantly  permitted  that 
number  to  issue  from  the  city.  The  rest  of  the  mob,  not  ap- 
peased, but  uncertain,  and  disposed  to  take  vengeance  upon 
the  Catholics  within  the  walls,  for  the  disaster  which  had 
been  occurring  without,  thronged  tumultuonsly  to  the  lonf(, 
wide  street  called  the  Mere,  situate  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.' 

Meantime  the  ardor  of  those  who  had  sallied  from  the  gate 
grew  sensibly  colder,  when  they  found  themselves  in  the 
open  fields.  De  Beanvoir,  whose  men,  after  the-  victory,  had 
scattered  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  now  heard  the  tumult 
in  the  city.  Suspecting  an  attack,  he  rallied  his  compact 
little  army  again  for  a  fresh  encounter.  The  last  of  the  van- 
quifibed  Tholousians  who  had  been  captured,  more  fortunate 
than  their  predecessors,  had  been  spared  for  ransom.  There 
were  three  hundred  of  them;  rather  a  dangerous  number  of 
prisoners  for  a  force  of  eight  hundred,  who  were  just  going 
into  another  battle.  De  Beauvoir  commanded  hu  soldiers, 
therefore,  to  shoot  them  all.'  This  order  having  been  ac- 
complished, the  Catholics  marched  towards  Antwerp,  drums 
beating,  colors  flying.  The  five  hundred  Calvinists,  not 
liking  their  appearance,  and  being  in  reality  outnumbered, 
retreated  within  the  gates  ax  hastily  as  they  had  just  issued 
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from  them.  De  Beauvoir  advanced  close  to  the  city  moat, 
on  the  margin  of  which  he  planted  the  banners  of  the  un- 
fortunate Tholouse,  and  sounded  a  trumpet  of  defiance. 
Finding  that  the  citizens  had  apparently  no  stomach  for  the 
fight,  he  removed  his  trophies,  and  took  his  departure.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tumult  within  the  walls  had  again 
increased.  The  Calvinists  had  been  collecting  in  great  num- 
bers upon  the  Mere.  This  was  a  large  and  splendid  thorough- 
fare, rather  an  oblong  market-place  than  a  street,  filled  with 
stately  buildings,  and  communicating  by  various  cross  streets 
with  the  Exchange  and  with  many  other  public  edifices.  By 
an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
Calvinists,^  all  armed  and  fighting  men,  had  assembled  upon 
the  place.  They  had  barricaded  the  whole  precinct  with 
pavements  and  upturned  wagons.  They  had  already  broken 
into  the  arsenal  and  obtained  many  field-pieces,  which  were 
planted  at  the  entrance  of  every  street  and  by-way.  They 
had  stormed  the  city  jail  and  liberated  the  prisoners,  all  of 
whom,  grateful  and  ferocious,  came  to  swell  the  numbers 
who  defended  the  stronghold  on  the  Mere.  A  tremendous 
mischief  was  afoot.  Threats  of  pillaging  the  churches  and 
the  houses  of  the  Catholics,  of  sacking  the  whole  opulent 
city,  were  distinctly  heard  among  this  powerful  mob,  excited 
by  religious  enthusiasm,  but  containing  within  one  great 
heterogeneous  mass  the  elements  of  every  crime  which  hu- 
manity can  commit.  The  alarm  throughout  the  city  was  in- 
describable. The  cries  of  women  and  children,  as  they  re- 
mained in  trembling  expectation  of  what  the  next  hour  might 
bring  forth,  were,  said  one  who  heard  them,  "enough  to  softeUv 
the  hardest  hearts."' 

Nevertheless  the  diligence  and  courage  of  the  Prince  kept 
pace  with  the  insurrection.  He  had  caused  the  eight  com- 
panies of  guards  enrolled  in  September,  to  be  mustered  upon 
the  square  in  front  of  the  city  hall,  for  the  protection  of  that 
building  and  of  the  magistracy.  He  had  summoned  the  sen- 
ate of  the  city,  the  board  of  ancients,  the  deans  of  guilds,  the 
ward  masters,  to  consult  with  him  at  the  council-room.  At 
the  peril  of  his  life  he  had  again  gone  before  the  angry  mob 
in  the  Mere,  advancing  against  their  cannon  and  their  out- 
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cries,  and  compelling  them  to  appoint  eight  deputies  to  treat 
with  him  and  the  magistrates  at  the  town-hall.  This  done, 
quickly  but  deliberately  he  had  drawn  up  six  articles,  to 
which  those  deputies  gave  their  assent,  and  in  which  the  city 
government  cordially  united.  These  articles  provided  that 
the  keys  of  the  city  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
Prince  and  of  Hoogstraaten,  that  the  watch  should  be  held 
by  burghers  and  soldiers  together,  that  the  magistrates  should 
permit  the  entrance  of  no  garrison,  and  that  the  citizens 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  charters,  especially 
with  that  of  the  joyful  entrance.* 

These  arrangements,  when  laid  before  the  assembly  at  the 
Mere  by  their  deputies,  were  not  received  with  favor.  The 
Calvinists  demanded  the  keys  of  the  city.  They  did  not 
choose  to  be  locked  up  at  the  mercy  of  any  man.  They  had 
already  threatened  to  blow  the  city  hall  into  the  air  if  the 
keys  were  not  delivered  to  them.*  They  claimed  that  bur- 
ghers, without  distinction  of  religion,  instead  of  mercenary 
troops,  should  be  allowed  to  guard  the  market-place  in  front 
of  the  town  hall. 

It  was  now  nightfall,  and  no  definite  arrangement  had 
been  concluded.  Nevertheless,  a  temporary  truce  was  made, 
by  means  of  a  concession  as  to  the  guard.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  burghers,  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  as  well  as  Catho- 
lics, should  be  employed  to  protect  the  city.  By  subtlety. 
however,  the  Calvinists  detailed  for  that  service,  were  posted 
not  in  the  town-house  square,  but  on  the  ramparts  and  at  the 
gates.' 

A  night  of  dreadful  expectation  was  passed.  The  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  mutineers  remained  encamped  and  barri- 
caded on  the  Mere,  with  guns  loaded  and  artillery  pointed. 
Fierce  cries  of  **Long  live  the  beggars,**  *T)own  with  the 
papists,"  and  other  significant  watchwords,  were  heard  all 
night  long,  but  no  more  serious  outbreak  occurred.* 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  the  Calvinists  re- 
mained in  their  encampment,  the  Catholics  and  the  city 
guardsmen  at  their  posts  near  the  city  hall.  The  Prince 
was  occupied  in  the  council-chamber  from  morning  till  night 
with  the  municipal  authorities,  the  deputies  of  "the  relig- 
ion,'* and  the  guild  ofiicers,  in  framing  a  new  treaty  of  peace. 
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Towards  evening  fifteen  articles  were  agreed  upon,  wiiich 
were  to  be  proposed  forthwith  to  the  insurgents,  and  in  case 
of  non-acceptance  to  be  enforced.  The  arrangement  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  no  garrison;  that  the  September 
contracts  permitting  the  reformed  worship  at  certain  places 
within  the  city  should  be  maintained;  that  men  of  different 
parties  should  refrain  from  mutual  insults;  that  the  two 
governors,  the  Prince  and  Hoogstraaten,  should  keep  the 
keys;  that  the  city  should  be  guarded  by  both  soldiers  and 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  religious  creed;  that  a  band 
of  four  hundred  cavalry  and  a  small  flotilla  of  vessels  of  war 
should  be  maintained  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  that 
the  expenses  to  be  incurred  should  be  levied  upon  all  classes, 
clerical  and  lay,  Catholic  and  Reformed,  without  any  ex- 
ception.* 

It  had  been  intended  that  the  governors,  accompanied  by 
the  magistrates,  should  forthwith  proceed  to  the  Mere,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  these  terms  before  the  insurgents. 
Night  had,  however,  already  arrived,  and  it  was  understood 
that  the  ill-temper  of  the  Calvinists  had  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  so  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  ar- 
rangement would  be  accepted.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  await  the  issue  of  another  day,  rather  than  to  provoke  a 
night  battle  in  the  streets.* 

During  the  night  the  Prince  labored  incessantly  to  pro- 
vide against  the  dangers  of  the  morrow.  The  Calvinists  had 
fiercely  expressed  their  disinclination  to  any  reasonable  ar- 
rangement. They  had  threatened,  without  further  pause,  to 
plunder  the  religious  houses  and  the  mansions  of  all  the 
wealthy  Catholics,  and  to  drive  every  papist  out  of  town." 
They  had  summoned  the  Lutherans  to  join  with  them  in 
their  revolt,  and  menaced  them,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  the 
same  fate  which  awaited  the  Catholics.*  The  Prince,  who 
was  himself  a  Lutheran,  not  entirely  free  from  the  universal 
prejudice  against  the  Calvinists,  whose  sect  he  afterwards  em- 
braced, was  fully  aware  of  the  deplorable  fact,  that  the  en- 
mity at  that  day  between  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  was  as 
fierce  as  that  between  Reformers  and  Catholics.  He  now 
made  use  of  this  feeling,  and  of  his  influence  with  those  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  to  sate  the  city.  During  the  night 
he  had  interviews  with  the  ministers  and  notable  members 
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liance  upon  this  occasion  with  the  Catholics  and  with  all 
friendB  of  order,  against  an  army  of  outlaws  who  were  threat- 
ening to  burn  and  sack  the  city.  The  Lutheran,  in  the  si- 
lence of  night,  took  arms  and  encamped,  to  tho  number  of 
three  or  four  thousand,  upon  the  river  side,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Saint  Michael's  cloister.  The  Prince  also  sent  for 
the  deans  of  all  the  foreign  mercantile  associations — Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  English,  Hanseatic,  engaged  their  as- 
sistance also  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  and  commanded 
them  to  remain  in  their  armor  at  their  respective  factories. 
ready  to  act  at  a  moment's  warning.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  informed  at  frequent  intervals  as  to  the  progress 
of  events.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  city  of  Antwerp  presented 
a  fearful  sight.  Three  distinct  armies  were  arrayed  at  dif- 
ferent pointfi  within  its  walls.  The  Calviniste,  fifteen  thou- 
sand strong,  lay  in  their  encampment  on  the  Mere:  the  Lu- 
therans, armed,  and  eager  for  action,  were  at  St.  Michael's; 
the  Catholics  and  the  regulars  of  the  city  guard  were  posted 
on  the  square.  Between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  men 
were  up,  according  to  the  most  moderate  computation.'  All 
parties  were  excited,  and  eager  for  the  fray.  The  fires  of 
religioQs  hatred  burned  fiercely  in  every  breast.  Many  male- 
factors and  outlaws,  who  had  found  refuge  In  the  course  of 
recent  events  at  Antwerp,  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  Calvinists, 
profaning  a  sacred  cause,  and  inspiring  a  fanatical  pari;y  with 
bloody  resolutions.  Papists,  once  and  forever,  were  to  be 
hunted  down,  even  as  they  had  been  for  years  pnrsuing  Re- 
formers. Let  the  men  who  had  fed  fat  on  the  spoils  of  plun- 
dered Christians  be  dealt  with  in  like  fashion.  Let  their 
homes  be  sacked,  their  bodies  given  to  the  doge — euch  were 
the  cries  nttered  by  thousands  of  armed  men. 

■  BoT,  iii.  158,  169.  Stnul*,  ri.  25S,  2b3.  Hnofd,  111.  ISO,  123.  Latter  of 
Sir  T.  Qreihun. 

'  Tba  goTarDineDt  Mtimate,  u  to  tbs  oambtn  oF  tha  umsd  CalTiDiiU  alone, 
w>B  fooTtcan  thounnd.— ComlponduiM  da  H.  d'Antriohs,  226,  227.  6[r  Tbomu 
Snahuu  aatimMwd  them  at  ten  thouund  Bniied  knd  Bghting  men,  while  bs 
plkoed  Um  total  Dnmben  upon  batb  lidei  u  high  u  flRf  thouaaod.  "So  that, 
■Ir,  hj  vadlUe  raport,  there  roH  qd  aU  aorti  aboTe  faille  ttaontand  manDa  vai? 
wall  annad."— Letter  of  Maroh  IT;  ISAS,  in  Burgoo. 

The  Prin«  of  Orange,  who  WM  alwaji  moderate  id  hit  gampataUona  on  eueh 
naaaiionl,  atatad  the  wbole  toToe  on  both  aidaa  at  twentj-aight  thouaand  onlj- 
"  Dan  B.  L.  inilgea  ooi  rertraaen  daa  ta  badden  nllas  in  die  aoht  und  iwaotig 
thaaaaod  bewartar  nian  gawaaen  ■aindt"—Lattei'  to  Langrava  Wllliain.  Arctairaa 
ftOorraapimJaBea,  lit  W.    Thll  appHt*  nalntivalj  toanotd  and  flghtfngmaD. 
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On  the  other  hand^  the  Lutherans^  as  angry  and  as  rich 
as  the  Catholics,  saw  in  every  Calvinist  a  murderer  and  a 
robber.  They  thirsted  after  their  blood;  for  the  spirit  of 
religious  frenzy,  the  characteristic  of  the  century,  can  with 
difficulty  be  comprehended  in  our  colder  and  more  sceptical 
age.  There  was  every  probability  that  a  bloody  battle  was  to 
be  fought  that  day  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp— a  general  en- 
gagement, in  the  course  of  which,  whoever  might  be  the  vic- 
tors, the  city  was  sure  to  be  delivered  over  to  fire,  sack,  and 
outrage.  Such  would  have  been  the  result,  according  to  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  contemporary  his- 
torians of  every  country  and  creed,  but  for  the  courage  and 
wisdom  of  one  man.  William  of  Orange  knew  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  a  battle,  pent  up  within  the  walls  of 
Antwerp.  He  foresaw  the  horrible  havoc  which  was  to  be 
expected,  the  desolation  which  would  be  brought  to  every 
hearth  in  the  city.  "Never  were  men  so  desperate  and  so 
willing  to  fight,"*  said  Sir  Thomas  Oresham,  who  had  been 
expecting  every  hour  his  summons  to  share  in  the  conflict. 
If  the  Prince  were  unable  that  morning  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing calamity,  no  other  power,  under  heaven,  could  save  Ant- 
werp from  destruction. 

The  articles  prepared  on  the  14th  had  been  already  ap- 
proved by  those  who  represented  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
interests.  They  were  read  early  in  the  morning  to  the  troops 
assembled  on  the  square  and  at  St.  MichaePs,  and  received 
with  hearty  cheers.*  It  was  now  necessary  that  the  Calvinists 
should  accept  them,  or  that  the  quarrel  should  be  fought  out 
at  once.  At  ten  o'clock,  William  of  Orange,  attended  by  his 
colleague,  Hoogstraaten^  together  with  a  conunittee  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  followed  by  a  hundred  troopers, 
rode  to  the  Mere.  They  wore  red  scarfs  over  their  armor,* 
as  symbols  by  which  all  those  who  had  united  to  put  down 
the  insurrection  were  distinguished.  The  fifteen  thousand 
Calvinists,  fierce  and  disorderly  as  ever,  maintained  a  threat- 
ening aspect.  Nevertheless,  the  Prince  was  allowed  to  ride 
into  the  midst  of  the  square.  The  articles  were  then  read 
aloud  by  his  command,  after  which,  with  great  composure, 
he  made  a  few  observations.  He  pointed  out  that  the  ar- 
rangement offered  them  was  founded  upon  the  September 
concessions,  that  the  right  of  worship  was  conceded,  that  the 

1  Letter  in  Burgon,  17th  Maroh.     *  Bor.    Letter  of  Sir  T.  Greiham.     *  Ibid. 
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foreign  garrison  was  forbidden,  and  that  nothing  further 
could  be  justly  demanded  or  honorably  admitted.  He  told 
them  that  a  struggle  on  their  part  would  be  hopeless,  for  the 
Catholics  and  Lutherans,  who  were  all  agreed  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  treaty,  outnumbered  them  by  nearly  two  to  one. 
He,  therefore,  most  earnestly  and  aflfectionately  adjured  them 
to  testify  their  acceptance  to  the  peace  offer^  by  repeating 
the  words  with  which  he  should  conclude.  Then,  with  a 
finn  voice,  the  Prince  exclaimed,  "God  save  the  King!"  It 
was  the  last  time  that  those  words  were  ever  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  man  already  proscribed  by  Philip.  The  crowd 
of  Calvinists  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then,  unable  to 
resist  the  tranquil  influence,  convinced  by  his  reasonable 
language,  they  raised  one  tremendous  shout  of  "Vive  le  Roi!" 

The  deed  was  done,  the  peace  accepted,  the  dreadful  battle 
averted,  Antwerp  saved.  The  deputies  of  the  Calvinists  now 
formally  accepted  and  signed  the  articles.  Kind  words  were 
exchanged  among  the  various  classes  of  fellow-citizens,  who 
but  an  hour  before  had  been  thirsting  for  each  other^s  blood, 
the  artiller}''  and  other  weapons  of  wax  were  restored  to  the 
arsenals,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics,  all  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  the  city,  by  three  o'clock,  was  entirely  quiet 
Fifty  thousand  armed  men  had  been  up,  according  to  some 
estimates,  yet,  after  three  days  of  dreadful  expectation,  not  a 
single  person  had  been  injured,  and  the  tumult  was  now 
appeased.* 

The  Prince  had,  in  truth,  used  the  mutual  animosity  of 
Protestant  sects  to  a  good  purpose;  averting  bloodshed  by  the 
very  weapons  with  which  the  battle  was  to  have  been  waged. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  a  man  like  William  the  Silent  to 
occupy  the  throne  where  Philip  the  Prudent  sat,  how  diflferent 
might  have  been  the  history  of  Spain  and  the  fate  of  the 
Netherlands.  Gresham  was  right,  however,  in  his  conjecture 
that  the  Regent  and  Court  would  not  "take  the  business 
well.''  Margaret  of  Parma  was  incapable  of  comprehending 
such  a  mind  as  that  of  Orange,  or  of  appreciating  its  efforts. 
She  was  surrounded  by  unscrupulous  and  mercenary  soldiers, 
who  hailed  the  coming  civil  war  as  the  most  profitable  of 
speculations.  "Factotum"  Mansfeld,  the  Counts  Aremberg 
and  Meghem,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  the  sanguinary  Noir- 

1  Bor.  iU.  159.    Hoofd,  ir.  121,  122.    Strada  vi.  252,  253.    ArohiTes  et  Cor- 
rMpondanoe,  iii.  48-52,  58,  69. 
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carmes,  were  already  counting  their  share  in  the  coming  con- 
fiscations. In  the  internecine  conflict  approaching,  there 
would  be  gold  for  the  gathering,  even  if  no  honorable  laurels 
would  wreathe  their  swords.  "Meghen  with  his  regiment  is 
desolating  tlie  country,"  wrote  William  of  Orange  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  "and  reducing  many  people  to  poverty. 
Aremberg  is  doing  the  same  in  Friesland.  They  are  only 
thinking  how,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  they  may  grind 
the  poor  Christians,  and  grow  rich  and  powerful  upon  their 
estates  and  their  blood."' 

The  Seignior  de  Beauvoir  wrote  to  the  Duchess,  claiming 
all  the  estates  of  Tholouse,  and  of  his  brother  St.  Aldegonde, 
as  his  reward  for  the  Ostrawell  victory,^  while  Noircarmes  was 
at  this  very  moment  to  commence  at  Valenciennes  that  career 
of  murder  and  spoliation  which,  continued  at  Mons  a  few 
years  afterwards,  was  to  load  his  name  with  infamy. 

From  such  a  Regent,  surrounded  by  such  councillors,  was 
the  work  of  William  of  Nassau's  hands  to  gain  applause? 
What  was  it  to  them  that  carnage  and  plunder  had  been 
spared  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  cities  in  Chris- 
tendom? Were  not  carnage  and  plunder  the  very  elements  in 
which  they  disported  themselves?  And  what  more  dreadful 
offence  against  God  and  Philip  could  be  committed  than  to 
permit,  as  the  Prince  had  just  permitted,  the  right  of  worship 
in  a  Christian  land  to  Calvinists  and  Lutherans?  As  a  matter 
of  course,  therefore,  Margaret  of  Parma  denounced  the  terms 
by  which  Antwerp  had  been  saved  as  a  "novel  and  exorbitant 
capitulation,"  and  had  no  intention  of  signifying  her  appro- 
bation either  to  Prince  or  Magistrate.' 

^  Arohiyos  et  Correspondanoe,  iU.  39. 
'  CorreBpondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i .  546. 
*  Correspondanoe  de  Marg.  d'Autriohe,  227. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PKOLOaUG  FINISHED. 

Egmont  Bad  Aerecbot  before  ValencieoncB — Severity  of  G^ont — Capit- 
ulation of  the  city — Escupe  and  capture  of  the  miniBters — Eieeu- 
tion  o£  iis  GraiiEe  and  De  Bray — Horrible  cruelty  at  Valenciennes— 
Effeeta  of  the  reduction  of  ValencieuneH— The  Duchess  at  Antwerp— 
Armed  invasion  of  the  provinces  decided  upon  in  Spain — Appoint- 
ment of  Alva — Indignation  of  Margaret — Mission  of  De  Billy— I're- 
tended  vint  of  Philip — Attempts  of  the  Duchess  to  gain  over  Oiange 
— TklissioQ  of  Bert y— Interview  between  Orsng?  and  Egmont  at 
Willebroek — Omnge'e  letters  to  Philip,  to  Egmont,  and  to  Horn — 
Orange  departs  from  the  Netherlands— Phihp's  letter  to  Kgniont — 
Secret  intdligence  received  by  Orange— La  Torre's  mission  to  Brede- 
rode— Brederode'a  departure  and  death— Death  of  Bewen— Despair 
in  the  provinces — Great  emigration — Cruelties  practisea  upon  those 
of  the  new  religion— Edict  ot  Mtb  May— Wrath  of  the  King. 

Valenciennes,  whose  fate  depended  so  closely  upon  the 
issue  of  these  various  events,  was  now  trembling  to  tier  fall. 
Noircarmes  had  been  drawing  the  lines  more  and  more  closely 
about  the  city,  and  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty  bad  compelled 
many  Calvinists  from  Toumay  to  act  as  pioneers  in  the 
trenches  against  their  own  brethren  in  Valenciennes.'  After 
the  defeat  of  Tbolouse,  and  the  consequent  frustration  of  all 
Brederode's  arrangements  to  relieve  the  siege,  the  Duchess 
had  sent  a  fresh  summons  to  Valenciennes,  together  with 
letters  acquainting  the  citizens  with  the  results  of  the  Os- 
trawell  battle.  The  intelligence  was  not  believed,  Egmont 
and  Aerschot,  however,  to  whom  Margaret  had  entrusted  this 
last  mission  to  the  beleaguered  town,  roundly  rebuked  the 
deputies  who  came  to  treat  with  them,  for  their  insolence  in 
daring  to  doubt  the  word  of  the  Regent  The  two  seigniors 
had  established  themselves  in  the  Chateau  of  Beusnage,  at  a 
league's  distance  from  Valenciennes.  Here  they  reaeiTed 
commissioners  from  the  city,  half  of  whom  were  Catholics 
appointed  by  the  magistrates,  half  CaJviuists  deputed  by  the 
consistoriee.     Theae  envoys  were  inf<»med  that  the  Duchess 

>  PHqaiai  ds  la  Bam  If  S,  f.  H. 
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would  pardon  the  city  for  its  past  offences,  provided  the  gates 
should  now  be  opened,  the  garrison  received,  and  a  complete 
suppression  of  all  religion  except  that  of  Rome  acquiesced  in 
without  a  murmur.  As  nearly  the  whole  population  was  of 
the  Calvinist  faith,  these  terms  could  hardly  be  thought 
favorable.  It  was,  however,  added,  that  fourteen  days  should 
be  allowed  to  the  Reformers  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
their  property,  and  retiring  from  the  country.^ 

The  deputies,  after  conferring  with  their  constituents  in 
the  city,  returned  on  the  following  day  with  counter-propo- 
sitions, which  were  not  more  likely  to  find  favor  with  the 
government.  They  offered  to  accept  the  garrison,  provided 
the  soldiers  should  live  at  their  own  expense,  without  any  tax 
to  the  citizens  for  their  board,  lodging,  or  pay.  They  claimed 
that  all  property  which  had  been  seized  should  be  restored, 
all  persons  accused  of  treason  liberated.  They  demanded 
the  unconditional  revocation  of  the  edict  by  which  the  city 
had  been  declared  rebellious,  together  with  a  guarantee  from 
the  Knights  of  the  Fleece  and  the  state  council  that  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  should  be  strictly  observed.* 

As  soon  as  these  terms  had  been  read  to  the  two  seigniors, 
the  Duke  of  Aerschot  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. He  protested  that  nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous 
than  such  propositions,  worthy  of  a  conqueror  dictating  a 
peace,  thus  offered  by  a  city  closely  beleaguered,  and  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  Duke's  hilarity  was  not 
shared  by  Egmont,  who,  on  the  contrary,  fell  into  a  furious 
passion.  He  swore  that  the  city  should  be  burned  about 
their  ears,  and  that  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  should  be 
put  to  the  sword  for  the  insolent  language  which  they  had 
thus  dared  to  address  to  a  most  clem^int  sovereign.  He  or- 
dered the  trembling  deputies  instantly  to  return  with  this 
peremptory  rejection  of  their  terms,  and  with  his  command 
that  the  proposals  of  government  should  be  accepted  within 
three  days'  delay. 

The  commissioners  fell  upon  their  knees  at  Egmont's  feet, 
and  begged  for  mercy.  They  implored  him  at  least  to  send 
this  imperious  message  by  some  other  hand  than  theirs, 
and  to  permit  them  to  absent  themselves  from  the  city.  They 
should  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  they  said,  by  the  enraged 
inhabitants,  if  they  dared  to  present  themselves  with  such 

^  Pontas  Pftyen  MS.    Valonoiennei  MS.  *  Pontus  Payen  MS. 


instructioQB  before  them.  Egmont,  however,  assured  them 
that  they  should  be  eent  into  the  city,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
if  they  did  not  instantly  obey  liis  orders.  The  deputies, 
therefore,  with  heavy  hearts,  were  fain  to  return  home  witli 
this  bitter  reeult  to  their  negotiations.  The  terms  were  re- 
jected, as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  glo<Mnj  forebodings  of 
the  commissionerB,  as  to  their  own  fate  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  were  not  fulfilled.' 

Instant  measures  were  now  taken  to  cannonade  the  city. 
Egmont.  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  descended  into  the  foss.  to 
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The  artillery  played  first  upon  what  was  called  the  "White 
Tower/'  which  happened  to  bear  this  ancient,  rhyming  in- 
scription:— 

"When  every  man  reoeives  his  own. 

And  jostice  reigns  for  strong  and  weak, 
Perfect  shall  be  this  tower  of  stone. 
And — all  the  dumb  will  learn  to  speak."  ^ 

For  some  unknown  reason,  the  rather  insipid  quatrain  was 
tortured  into  a  baleful  prophecy.  It  was  considered  very 
ominous  that  the  battery  should  be  first  opened  against  this 
Sibylline  tower.  The  chimes,  too,  which  had  been  playing, 
all  through  the  siege,  the  music  of  Marot's  sacred  songs,  hap- 
pened that  morning  to  be  sounding  forth  from  every  belfry 
the  twenty-second  psalm:  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?"* 

It  was  Palm  Sunday,  March  23d.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  going  mournfully  about  the  streets,  bearing  green 
branches  in  their  hands,  and  praying  upon  their  knees,  in 
every  part  of  the  city.  Despair  and  superstition  had  taken 
possession  of  citizens,  who  up  to  that  time  had  justified  La 
Noue^s  assertion,  that  none  could  endure  a  siege  like  Hu- 
guenots. As  soon  as  the  cannonading  began,  the  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants  seemed  to  depart.  The  ministers  exhorted 
their  flocks  in  vain  as  the  tiles  and  chimneys  began  to  topple 
into  the  streets,  and  the  concussions  of  the  artillery  were 
responded  to  by  the  universal  wailing  of  affrighted  women.* 

Upon  the  very  first  day  after  the  unmasking  of  the  bat- 
teries, the  city  sent  to  Noircarmes,  offering  almost  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  Not  the  slightest  breach  had  been  effected, 
not  the  least  danger  of  an  assault  existed — yet  the  citizens, 
who  had  earned  the  respect  of  their  antagonists  by  the  cou- 
rageous manner  in  which  they  had  sallied  and  skirmished 
during  the  siege,  now  in  despair  at  any  hope  of  eventual 
succor,  and  completely  demoralized  by  the  course  of  recent 
events  outside  their  walls,  surrendered  ignominiously,  and 
at  discretion."*  The  only  stipulation  agreed  to  by  Noircarmes 
was,  that  the  city  should  not  be  sacked,  and  that  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  should  be  spared/ 

I  **  Qnand  ohaoun  sera  satisfaiot, 
Bt  la  justice  regnera, 
Ce  bonlevard  sera  parfaict, 
Et — la  mnette  parlera." — Valenciennes  MS. 
'  Valenciennes  MS.  '  Pontus  Pajen  MS. 

«  Ibid.  Valenciennes  MS.  Bor,  iii.  143.      »  Bor,  iii.  142.  Hoofd,  iv.  129  (bis.) 


This  pledge  was,  lioweyer,  only  made  to  be  broken.  Noir- 
carmeB  entered  the  city  and  closed  the  gates.  All  the  richest 
citizens,  who  of  course  were  deemed  the  most  criminal,  were 
instantly  arrested.  The  soldiers,  atlJiough  not  permitted  for- 
mally to  sack  the  city,  were  quartered  upon  tiio  inhabitantt;, 
whom  they  rohbed  and  murdered,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  a  Catholic  citizen,  almost  at  their  pleasure.' 

]llicbale  Herlin,  a  very  wealthy  and  distinguished  burgher, 
was  arrested  upon  the  first  day.  The  two  ministers,  Guido  de 
Bray  and  Peregrine  de  la  Grange,  together  with  the  son  of 
Herlin,  effected  their  escape  by  the  water-gate.  Having 
taken  refuge  in  a  tavern  at  Saint  Arnaud,  they  were  observed, 
as  they  sat  at  supper,  by  a  peasant,  who  forthwitii  ran  off  to 
the  mayor  of  the  borough  with  the  intelligence  that  some 
individuals,  who  looked  like  fugitves,  had  arrived  at  Saint 
Amaud.  One  of  them,  said  the  informer,  was  richly  dressed, 
and  wore  a  goid-hilted  sword  with  velvet  scabbard.  By  the 
description,  the  mayor  recognized  Herlin  the  younger,  and 
suspected  his  companions.  They  were  all  arrested,  and  sent 
to  Noircarmes.  The  two  Herlins,  father  and  son,  were  im- 
mediately beheaded.'  Guido  de  Bray  and  Peregrine  de  la 
Grange  were  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into  a  filthy 
dungeon,  previously  to  their  being  hanged.'  Here  they  were 
visited  by  the  Countess  de  Roeulx,  who  was  curious  to  see  how 
the  Calvinists  sustained  themselves  in  their  martyrdom.  She 
asked  them  how  they  could  sleep,  eat,  or  drink,  when  covered 
with  such  heavy  fetters.  "The  cause,  and  my  good  con- 
science," answered  De  Bray,  "make  me  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
better  than  those  who  are  doing  me  wrong.  These  shackles 
are  more  honorable  to  me  than  golden  rings  and  chains. 
They  are  more  useful  to  me,  and  as  I  hear  their  clank,  me- 
thinks  I  hear  the  music  of  sweet  voices  and  the  tinkling  of 
lutes."' 

This  exultation  never  deserted  these  courageous  enthu- 
siasts. They  received  their  condemnation  to  death  "as  if  it 
had  been  an  invitation  to  a  marriage  feast."'  Then  encour- 
aged the  friends  who  crowded  their  path  to  the  scaffold  with 
exhortations  to   remain   true   in   the   Reformed   faith.     La 

■  ValeDEisnnu  MS.  <  Pantos  P»7«o  U8. 
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voice,  tnai  nc  was  siain  lor  naving  preaenca  tne  pure  wora  oi 
God  to  a  Christian  people  in  a  Christian  !and.  De  Bray, 
under  the  same  gibbet,  testified  stoutly  that  he,  too,  had  com- 
mitted that  offence  alone.  He  warned  his  friends  to  obey  the 
magistrates,  and  all  others  in  authority,  except  in  mattCTs  of 
conscience;  to  abstain  from  sedition,  but  to  obey  the  will  of 
God.  The  executioner  threw  him  from  the  ladder  while  he 
was  yet  speaking.  So  ended  the  lives  of  two  eloquent, 
learned,  and  highly-gifted  divinefl.' 

Many  hundreds  of  victims  were  sacrificed  in  the  nnfortn- 
nate  city.  "There  were  a  great  many  other  citizens  strangled 
or  beheaded,"  says  an  aristocratic  Catholic  historian  of  the 
time,  "but  they  were  mostly  personages  of  little  quality,  whose 
names  are  qiute  unknown  to  me."*  The  franchises  of  the 
city  were  all  revoked.  There  waa  a  prodigious  amount  oE 
property  confiscated  to  the  benefit  of  Noircarmes  and  the  rest 
of  the  "Seven  Sleepers."  Many  Calvinists  were  burned, 
others  were  hanged.  "For  two  whole  years,"  says  another 
Catholic,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Valenciennes  at  the  time,  "there 
was  scarcely  a  week  in  which  several  citizens  were  not  executed 
and  often  a  great  numier  were  despatched  at  a  time.  All  thin 
gave  BO  much  alarm  to  the  good  and  innocent,  that  many 
quitted  the  city  as  fast  as  they  could.'"  If  the  good  and 
innocent  happened  to  be  rich,  they  might  be  sure  that  Noir- 
carmes would  deem  that  a  crime  for  which  no  goodness  and 
innocence  could  atone. 

Upon  the  fate  of  Valenciennes  had  depended,  as  if  by 
common  agreement,  the  whole  destiny  of  the  anti-Catholic 
party.  "People  had  learned  at  last,"  says  another  Walloon, 
"that  the  King  had  long  arma,  and  that  he  had  not  been 
enlisting  soldiers  to  string  beads.  So  they  drew  in  their 
horns  and  their  evil  tempers,  meaning  to  put  them  forth 
again,  should  the  government  not  succeed  at  the  siege  of 
Valenciennes.*  The  government  had  succeeded,  however, 
and  the  consternation  was  extreme,  the  general  submission 
immediate  and  even  abject.  "The  capture  of  Valenciennes," 
wrote  Noircarmes  to  Granvelle,  "has  worked  a  miracle.  The 
other  cities  all  come  forth   to   meet   me,  putting   the   rope 
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around  their  own  necks."*  No  opposition  was  offered  any 
where.  Toumay  had  been  crushed;  Valenciennes,  Bois  le 
Due,  and  all  other  important  places,  accepted  their  garrisons 
without  a  murmur.  Even  Antwerp  had  made  its  last  struggle, 
and  as  soon  as  the  back  of  Orange  was  turned,  knelt  down  in 
the  dust  to  receive  its  bridle.  The  Prince  had  been  able,  by 
his  courage  and  wisdom,  to  avert  a  sanguinary  conflict  within 
its  walls,  but  his  personal  presence  alone  could  not  guarantee 
anything  like  religious  liberty  for  the  inhabitants,  now  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  subdued.  On  April  26th,  sixteen 
companies  of  infantry,  under  Count  Mansfeld,  entered  the 
gates.-  On  the  28th  the  Duchess  made  a  visit  to  the  city, 
where  she  was  received  with  respect,  but  where  her  eyes  were 
shocked  by  that  which  she  termed  the  "abominable,  sad,  and 
hideous  spectacle  of  the  desolated  churches."' 

To  the  eyes  of  all' who  loved  their  fatherland  and  their  race, 
the  sight  of  a  desolate  country,  with  its  ancient  charters 
superseded  by  brute  force,  its  industrious  population  swarm- 
ing from  the  land  in  droves,  as  if  the  pestilence  were  raging, 
with  gibbets  and  scaffolds  erected  in  every  village,  and  with  a 
sickening  and  universal  apprehension  of  still  darked  disasters 
to  follow,  was  a  spectacle  still  more  sad,  hideous,  and 
abominable. 

For  it  was  now  decided  that  the  Duke  of  Alva,  at  the  head 
of  a  Spanish  army,  should  forthwith  take  his  departure  for 
the  Netherlands.  A  land  already  subjugated  was  to  be 
crushed,  and  every  vestige  of  its  ancient  liberties  destroyed.. 
The  conquered  provinces,  once  the  abode  of  municipal  liberty, 
of  science,  art,  and  literature,  and  blessed  with  an  unexampled 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  prosperity,  were  to  be  placed 
in  absolute  subjection  to  the  cabinet  council  at  Madrid.  A 
dull  and  malignant  bigot,  assisted  by  a  few  Spanish  grandees, 
and  residing  at  the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  was  thence- 
forth to  exercise  despatic  authority  over  countries  w*hich  for 
centuries  had  enjoyed  a  local  administration,  and  a  system 
nearly  approaching  to  complete  self-government.  Such  was 
the  policy  devised  by  Granvelle  and  Spinosa,*  which  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  upon  April  loth,  had  left  Madrid  to  enforce. 

It  was  very  natural  that  Margaret  of  Parma  should  be  in- 

1  Gaohard,  Prefmoe  to  Gnillaame  le  Tacit,  ii.  elxi,  note  2. 
s  Gaohard,  Preface,  ete.,  Ixzziz. 
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dignant  at  being  thus  superseded.  She  considered  liereelf  as 
having  acquired  much  credit  by  the  mftimer  in  whidh  the 
latter  infiurrectionary  movements  had  been  suppreesed,  so 
soon  as  Philip,  after  his  endless  tergiversations,  had  supplied 
her  witih  arms  and  money.  Therefore  she  wrote  in  a  tone  of 
great  asperity  to  her  brother,  expressing  her  discontent.  She 
had  always  been  trammelled  in  her  action,  she  said,  by  his 
restrictions  upon  her  autiiority.  She  complained  that  he  had 
no  regard  for  her  reputation  or  her  peace  of  mind.  Notwith- 
standing all  impediments  and  dangers,  she  had  at  last  settled 
the  country,  and  now  another  person  was  to  reap  the  honor.* 
She  also  despatched  the  Seigneur  de  Billy  to  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  verbal  representations  to  'his  Majesty  upon 
the  inexpediency  of  sending  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  the  Nether- 
lands at  that  juncture  with  a  Spanish  army.* 

Margaret  gained  nothing,  however,  by  her  tetters  and  her 
envoy,  save  a  ix>und  rebuke  from  Phi'lip,  who  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  brook  the  language  of  remonstrance,  even  from  his 
sister.  His  purpose  was  fixed.  Absolute  submission  was  now 
to  be  rendered  by  all.  "He  was  highly  astonished  and  dis- 
satisfied," he  said,  "that  she  should  dare  to  write  to  him  with 
so  mudh  passion,  and  in  so  resolute  a  manner.  If  she  received 
no  other  recompense,  save  the  glory  of  having  restored  the 
service  of  God,  she  ought  to  express  her  gratitude  to  the 
King  for  having  given  her  the  opportunity  of  so  doing."' 

'Hie  affectation  of  clement  intentions  was  still  maintained, 
together  with  the  empty  pretence  of  the  royal  visit.  Alva 
and  his  army  were  coming  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
King,  w*ho  still  represented  himself  as  "debonair  and  gentle, 
plow  to  anger,  and  averse  from  bloodshed."  Superficial  people 
believed  that  the  King  was  really  coming,  and  hoped  wonders 
from  his  advent.  The  T>uc>hess  knew  better.  The  Pope  never 
believed  in  it,  Granvelle  never  believed  in  it,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  never  believed  in  it,  Councillor  d^Assonleville  never 
believed  in  it.  *TTis  Majesty,"  says  the  Walloon  historian, 
w^ho  wrote  from  Assonleville's  papers,  %ad  many  imperative 
reasons  for  not  coming.  He  was  fond  of  quiet,  he  was  a  great 
negotiator,  distinguished  for  phlegm  and  modesty,  disinclined 
to  long  Journeys,  particula.rly  to  sea  voyages,  which  were  very 
painful  to  him.    Moreover,  he  was  then  building  his  Bsoorial 


1  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  523. 
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mm  to  leave  nome.  '  inese  excellent  reasons  sumcea  to 
detain  the  monarcb,  in  whose  place  a  general  was  appointed, 
who,  it  must  be  coiiie6sed,wa8  neither  phl^matic  nor  mod^t, 
and  whose  energies  were  quite  equal  to  the  work  required. 
There  had  in  truth  never  been  any  thing  in  the  King's  pro- 
ject of  visiting  the  Netherlands  but  pretence."* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  Orange  for  the  time  wae 
finished.  He  had  saved  Antw^p,  he  had  done  ihis  best  to 
maintain  the  liberies  of  iiie  country,  the  righia  of  conscience, 
and  the  royal  authority,  so  far  as  they  were  compatible  with 
eaoh  other,  "i^he  alternative  liad  now  been  distinctly  forced 
upon  every  man,  eit^her  to  promise  blind  obedience  or  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  a  rebel.  William  of  Oiuoge  had  thus  be- 
come a  rebel.  He  had  be«i  requested  to  sign  the  new  oath, 
greedily  taken  by  the  Mansfelde,  tihe  Berlaymonts,  Ibe  Aer- 
sohots,  and  the  Egmonts,  to  obey  every  order  which  he  might 
receive,  against  every  person  and  in  every  place,  without  re- 
striction or  limitation,*  and  he  had  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
declined  the  demand.  He  had  again  and  again  insisted  upon 
resigning  all  his  offices.  The  Duchess,  more  and  more  anxious 
to  gain  over  such  an  influential  personage  1x>  the  cause  of 
tyranny,  had  been  most  importunate  in  her  requisitions.  "A 
man  with  so  noble  a  heart,"  ehe  wrote  to  the  Prince,  "and 
with  a  descent  from  such  illustrioufi  and  loyal  anceetors,  can 
surely  not  forget  his  duties  to  his  Majesty  and  the  country."* 

William  of  Orange  knew  hie  duty  to  bolJh  better  tham  the 
Duchess  could  uoderetand.  He  amswered  this  freah  sum- 
mons by  reminding  her  that  he  had  uniformly  refused  the 
new  and  extraordinary  pledge  required  of  him.  He  had  been 
true  to  his  old  oaths,  and  therefore  no  fresh  pledge  was  necee- 
aary.  Moreover,  a  pledge  without  limitation  he  would  never 
take.  The  case  might  happen,  he  said,  that  he  should  be 
ordered  to  do  things  contrary  to  his  comecience,  prejudicial  to 
his  Majesty's  service,  and  in  violation  of  his  oatha  to  maintain 
the  laws  of  the  country.  He  therefore  once  more  resigned 
all  bis  offices,  and  aignified  'his  intention  of  leaving  the 
provinces.' 

Alargaret  had  previoualy  invited  him  to  an  interview  at 
Brussels,  which  >he  'had  declined,  because  he  had  discovered  a 

'  Ranom  da  Fru«  H8.,  I.  IV. 
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coDftpixacy  in  that  place  to  "play  him  a  trick."  Asfionleville 
had  already  been  sent  to  him  witliout  effect.  He  had  refused 
to  meet  a  deputation  of  Fleece  Knights  at  Mechlin,  from  the 
same  suspicion  of  foul  play.  After  the  termination  of  the 
Antwerp  tumult,  Orange  again  wrote  to  the  Duohees,  upon 
March  19th,  repeating  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath,  and  sta- 
ting that  he  considered  himself  as  at  least  suspended  from 
all  his  functions,  since  she  had  refused,  upon  the  ground  of 
incapacity,  to  accept  his  formal  resignation.  Margaret  now 
determined,  by  the  advice  of  the  state  council,  to  send  Secre- 
tary Berty,  provided  with  an  ample  letter  of  instructions, 
upon  a  special  mission  to  the  Prince  at  Antwerp.  Ttat  re- 
spectable functronary  performed  his  task  with  credit,  going 
through  the  usual  formalities,  and  adducing  the  threadbare 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  unlimited  oath,  with  much  adroit- 
ness and  decorum.  He  mildly  pointed  out  the  impropriety 
of  laying  down  such  responsible  posts  as  those  which  the 
Prince  now  occupied  at  such  a  juncture.  He  alluded  to  the 
distress  which  the  step  must  occasion  to  the  debonair 
sovereign. 

William  of  Orange  became  somewhat  impatient  under  the 
official  lecture  of  this  secretary  to  the  privy  council,  a  mere 
man  of  sealing-wax  and  protocols.  The  slender  stock  of  plati- 
tudes with  which  he  had  come  provided  was  soon  exhausted. 
His  arguments  sUmvelled  at  once  in  the  scorn  with  whieh  the 
Prince  received  them.  The  great  statesman,  wh«o,  it  was 
hoped,  would  be  entrapped  to  ruin,  dishonor,  and  death  by 
such  very  feeble  aotifices,  asked  indignantly  whether  it  were 
really  expected  that  he  should  acknowledge  himself  perjured 
to  his  old  obligations  by  now  signing  new  ones;  that  he  should 
disgrace  himself  by  an  unlimited  pledge  which  might  require 
him  to  break  his  oaths  to  the  provincial  statutes  and  to  the 
Emperor;  that  he  Aould  consent  to  administer  the  religious 
edicts  which  he  abhorred;  that  he  should  act  as  executioner 
of  Christians  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  an  office 
against  which  his  soul  revolted;  that  he  should  bind  himself 
by  an  unlimited  promise  which  might  require  him  to  put  his 
own  wife  to  death,  because  she  was  a  Lutheran?  Moreover, 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  obey  without  restriction 
any  ordeiB  issued  to  him  in  his  Majesty's  name,  when  the 
King's  representative  might  be  a  person  whose  supremacy  it 
ill  became  one  of  his  race  to  acknowledge?    Was  William  of 

Orange  to  receive  absolute  commands  from  the  Duke  of  Alva? 
V.  n.— 10. 


It  was  very  obvious  that  no  impression  was  to  bo  made 
upon  tihe  man  by  formaliets.  Poor  Berty  having  coojugated 
his  paiwdigm  eonsdentiouflly  through  all  its  mooiS  and  teoees, 
returned  to  hie  green  l>oard  in  the  council-room  witfc  his 
proems  verbal  of  t4ie  conference.  Before  he  took  ihie  leave, 
howeveo-,  he  prevailed  upon  Orange  to  hold  an  interview  witifi 
the  Dute  of  Aer8oho>t,  Count  Mansfeld,  and  Count  Egmont.* 

This  memorable  meeting  took  place  at  Willebroek,  a  vil- 
lage midway  between  Antwerp  and  Brusaels,  in  the  first  week 
of  April.  The  Duke  of  Aersohot  was  prevented  from  attend- 
ing, bot  Mansfeld  and  Egmont — accompanied  hy  the  faitliful 
Berty,  to  make  anotlier  proems  verbal— duly  nrade  their  a]i- 
peerance.*  The  Prince  hod  never  felt  much  Bympatihy  with 
Manafeld,  but  a  tender  and  hun£9t  friendeiiip  ihad  always 
existed  between  himself  and  Egmont,  notwitli standing  Uio 
difference  of  their  eharaotera,  the  ineeasant  artifice*  employed 
by  the  Spanish  coui-t  to  separate  them,  and  the  impaasable 
chasm  which  now  existed  between  their  respective  posi'tions 
towards  the  government. 

The  same  common-places  of  argument  and  rhetoric  wctc 
now  diaeuesed  between  Orange  and  the  otiier  three  peraon- 
ages,  the  Prince  distinctly  stating,  in  conclusion,  that  he 
considered  himself  ae  discharged  from  all  his  officee,  and 
that  be  was  about  to  leave  the  Netherlands  for  Germany. 
The  interview,  had  it  been  confined  to  such  formal  conversa- 
tion, would  have  but  little  historic  interest.  Egmoret's  choice 
had  been  made.  Several  months  before  he  had  ei^ified  his 
determination  to  hold  tiioee  for  enemies  who  should  cease  to 
conduct  themselves  as  faithful  vassals,  declared  himself  to  be 
without  fear  that  the  country  was  to  be  placed  in  the  handa 
of  Spaniards,  and  disavowed  all  intention,  in  any  case  what- 
ever, of  taking  arms  against  the  King.*  His  subsequent 
course,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  entirely  in  conformity  with 
these  solemn  declarations.  Nevertheless,  the  Prince,  to  whom 
they  had  been  made,  thought  it  still  poswble  to  withdraw  hie 
friewl  from  the  precipice  upon  which  he  stood,  and  to  save 
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him  from  his  impending  fate.  His  love  for  Egmont  had,  in 
Ids  own  noble  and  patheiic  language,  "struck  its  roots  too 
deeply  into  his  heart"  to  permit  him,  in  this  their  parting 
interview,  to  neglect  a  last  effort,  even  if  this  solemn  warning 
were  destined  to  be  disr^anded. 

By  any  reaso-nable  construction  af  history,  Philip  was  an 
unscrupulous  usurper,  who  was  attempting  to  convert  him- 
self from  a  Duke  of  Brabant  and  a  Count  of  Holland  into  an 
absolute  king.  It  was  William  who  was  maintaining,  Philip 
who  was  destroying;  and  the  monarch  who  was  thus  blasting 
the  happiness  of  the  provinces,  and  about  to  decimate  their 
population,  was  by  the  same  process  to  undermine  his  own 
power  forever,  and  to  divest  himself  of  his  richest  inheritance. 
The  man  on  whom  he  might  have  leaned  for  support,  had  'he 
been  capable  of  comprdhending  his  character,  and  of-  under- 
standing the  age  in  whidh  he  had  himself  been  called  upon  to 
reign,  was,  througih  Philip^s  own  insanity,  converted  into  the 
instrument  by  which  his  most  valuable  provinces  were  to  be 
taken  from  him,  and  eventually  re-organized  into  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth.  Could  a  vision,  like  that  imagined 
by  the  immortal  dramatist  for  another  tyrant  and  murderer, 
have  revealed  the  future  to  Philip,  he,  too,  might  have  beheld 
his  victim,  not  crowned  himpelf,  but  pointing  to  a  line  of 
kings,  even  to  some  who  two- fold  halU  and  treble  sceptres  car- 
ried, and  smiling  on  tQiem  for  his.  But  such  considerations  as 
these  had  no  effect  upon  the  Prince  of  Onajige.  He  knew 
himself  already  proscribed,  and  he  knew  that  ttie  secret  con- 
demnation had  extended  to  Egmont  also.  He  was  anxious 
that  his  friend  should  prefer  the  privations  of  exile,  with  the 
chance  of  becoming  the  champion  of  a  struggling  country,  to 
the  wretched  fate  towards  which  his  blind  confidence  was 
leading  him.  Even  then  it  seemed  possible  that  the  brave 
poldier,  who  had  been  recently  defiling  his  sword  in  the  cause 
of  tyrajnny,  mig'ht  become  mindful  of  his  brighter  and  earlier 
fame.  Had  Egmont  been  as  true  to  his  native  land  as,  until 
**the  long  divorce  of  steel  fell  on  him/*  he  was  faithful  to 
Philip,  he  might  yet  have  earned  brighter  laurels  tham  those 
gained  at  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelingen.  Was  he  doomed  to 
fall,  he  mig'ht  find  a  glorious  death  upon  freedom's  battle- 
field, in  place  of  that  darker  departure  then  so  near  him, 
which  the  prophetic  language  of  Orange  depicted,  but  which 
he  was  too  sanguine  to  fear.  He  spoke  with  confidence  of 
the  royal  clemency.  "Alas,  Egmont,"  answered  the  Prince, 
"the  King's  clemency,  of  which  you  boast,  will  destroy  you. 


Would  lihai  I  niiglit  be  de£eiTe<l,  but  I  foresee  too  cleaidy  that 
you  are  to  be  the  bridge  whidi  the  Spaniai'ds  will  destroy  so 
BOOQ  as  tltey  have  paaeed  over  it  to  invade  our  countny.''' 
With  bheee  last,  solemn  words  he  concluded  his  appeal  to 
awaken  the  Count  from  his  fatal  security.  Then,  as  if  per- 
suaded that  'he  was  looking  upon  his  friend  for  the  last  time, 
William  of  Orange  threw  his  ann£  around  Egmont,  and  held 
him  for  a  moment  in  a  cloee  embrace.  Tears  fell  from  the 
eyes  of  both  at  this  parting  moment — and  then  the  brief 
scene  of  simple  and  lofty  pathos  terminated — Kgmont  and 
Orange  separated  from  each  other,  never  to  meet  again  on 
earth.^ 

A  few  days  afterwards.  Orange  addressed  a  letter  to  Philip, 
once  more  resigning  all  his  offices,  aJid  announcing  his  inten- 
tion of  departing  from  the  Neitiierlands  for  Qermany.  He 
lidded,  that  he  should  be  always  ready  to  place  himself  and 
his  property  at  the  King's  orders  in  every  thing  which  he  be- 
lieved conducive  to  the  true  service  of  his  Majesty.*  The 
Prince  had  already  received  a  remarkable  warning  from  old 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Heeee,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  insid- 
ious manner  in  whidh  his  own  memorable  captivity  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  art«  of  Granvelle  and  of  Alva.  "Let 
them  not  amear  your  mouths  with  honey,"  said  the  Land- 
grave. "If  the  three  seigniors,  of  whom  the  DoOhess  Mar- 
garet has  had  eo  muoh  to  say,  are  invited  to  ootirt  by  Alva, 
under  pretext  of  friendly  consultation,  lett  them  be  wary,  and 
thinlt  twice  ere  they  accept.  I  know  the  Duke  of  Alva  and 
the  Spaniards,  and  how  they  dealt  with  me."* 

The  Prince,  before  he  departed,  took  a  final  leave  of  H«n 
and  Egmont,  by  letters,  which,  as  if  aware  of  the  monumental 
character  they  were  to  assume  for  posterity,  he  drew  up  in 
Latin.'     Re  desired,  now  that  he  was  turning  his  back  upon 

<  Stnida,  Ti.  S8S.    Compare  BentivogHo,  iii.  bi. 

■  Ibid. — Hootil  alladti  to  k  ramor,  acaordJng  to  whiob  Bgmont  uid  to  Oraage 
*t  puting,  "AdicD,  l>ndl«M  PrinoBi"  knd  nu  uiiirer*d  b;  hii  f>iead  vith 
"Adieo,  heftdlBSi  Count!"  "Man  voeghfor  bj  d>t  »y  Toort*  elbsadre.  Prim 
londar  goedt.  Gruf  londer  boon,  uuden  ftdien  grieit  hsbban."  Tbe  (tor;  bM 
been  oflen  repaatod,  yet  nothing  conld  ««U  be  mora  ioaipld  tban  Inob  kd  Id- 
veation.  Hoofd  obHrrai  Ibal  tha  wbola  Bonveri*t1on  <ru  Teportad  b;  t.  panon 
wbom  the  CftlviniiU  bad  ooDceaied  in  tha  nbimnaj  uf  tba  KptrtmcDl  whare  tba 
intarrlew  took  pUce.  It  would  be  difllcult  to  beliava  in  tuob  epigmna  eTOD  b»d 
tba  biitsriiin  Mmaelt  been  Id  the  ohiniDe]'.  He,  bowerar,  odIj  glTM  tbe  Doee- 
dote  M  *  nimor,  whiob  be  doei  Dot  bimealf  bellare.  "Twelk  tk  nooht*ll«  al«t 
100  teeker  boude,"  alo.— Hoofd,  Nederl.  HIil.  iv,  131. 

■  ArcbiTci  at  Correiponduoe,  lij.  ti,  ti.  *  Ibid,  tii.  U. 
» Ibid..  ilL  tt-7i. 
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the  coimtry^  tixat  tilxoee  two  nobles  wbo  had  refused  to  imitate^ 
and  had  advised  against  his  course,  ishould  remember  tihat  he 
was  acting  deliberaitely,  conseienitiously,  and  in  pursuance  of  a 
long-6ettled  plan. 

To  Count  Horn  he  declared  himself  unable  to  connive 
longer  at  the  sins  daily  commiitted  against  the  country  and 
his  own  conscience,  lie  assui'ed  him  that  the  government 
had  been  accustoming  the  couuitry  to  panniers,  in  order  that 
it  might  now  accept  patiently  the  saddle  and  bridle.  For 
himself,  he  said,  his  back  was  not  strong  enough  for  the 
weight  already  imposed  upon  it,  and  he  preferred  to  endure 
any  calamity  which  mig^ht  happen  to  him  in  exile,  rather  than 
be  compelled  by  those  whom  they  had  all  condemned  to 
acquiesce  in  the  object  so  long  and  steadily  pursued.* 

He  reminded  Egmont,  who  had  been  urging  him  by  letter 
to  remain,  that  his  resolution  had  been  deliberately  taken,  and 
long  since  communicated  to  his  friends.  He  could  not,  in 
coDscienoe,  take  the  oath  required;  nor  would  he,  now  that  all 
eyes  were  tuimed  upon  him,  remain  in  the  land,  the  only 
recusant.  He  preferred  to  encounter  all  that  could  happen, 
rather  than  attempt  to  please  others  by  the  sacrifice  of  liberty, 
of  his  fatherland,  of  his  own  conscience.  "I  hope,  therefore," 
said  he  to  Egmont  in  conclusion,  "that  you,  afto*  weighing 
my  reasons,  will  not  disapprove  my  departure.  The  rest  I 
leave  to  God,  who  will  dispose  of  all  as  may  most  oonduce  to 
the  glory  of  his  name.  For  youreelf,  I  pray  you  to  believe 
that  you  have  no  more  sincere  friend  than  I  am.  My  love  for 
you  'has  struck  such  deep  root  into  my  heart,  that  it  can  be 
lessened  by  no  distance  of  time  or  place,  and  I  pmy  you  in 
return  to  maintain  the  same  feelings  towards  me  which  you 
have  always  cherished."* 

The  Prince  had  left  Antwerp  upon  April  11th,  and  had 
written  these  letters  from  Breda,  upon  the  13th  of  the  same 
month.  Upon  the  22d,  he  took  his  departure  for  Dillenburg, 
the  ancestral  seat  of  his  family  in  Germany,  by  the  way  of 
Grave  and  Cleves.* 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  paiting  message  would 
influence  Egmont^s  decision  with  regard  to  his  own  move- 
ments, when  his  determination  had  not  been  shaken  at  his 
m'emorable  interview  with  the  Prince.  The  Oount^s  fate  was 
sealed.    He  had  not  been  praised  by  Noircannes;  had  he  not 

1  Arohires  et  GorreBpond«ice,  Ui.  69-78.  >  Ibid, 

>  Ibid.,  Ui.  78,  74. 
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earned  the  hypocritical  commendations  of  Duchess  Margaret; 
nay  more,  had  'he  not  just  received  a  most  affectionate  letter 
of  thanks  and  approbation  from  the  King  of  Spain  himself? 
This  letter,  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  of  Hiilip's 
cold-blooded  perfidy,  was  dated  the  26th  of  March.  "I  am 
pleased,  my  cousin,"  wiM>te  the  monarch  to  Egmont,  **that  you 
have  taken  the  new  oath,  not  thai  I  considered  it  all  neces- 
sary 60  far  as  regards  yourself,  but  for  the  example  which  you 
have  thus  given  to  others,  and  wthioih  I  hope  they  will  all 
follow.  I  have  received  not  less  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  you  are  doing  your  duty,  the 
aasiatance  you  are  rendering,  and  the  offers  whidh  you  are 
making  to  my  sister,  for  which  I  thank  you,  and  request  you 
to  continue  in  the  same  course."^ 

The  words  were  written  by  the  royal  hand  which  had 
already  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  man  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Alva,  who  came  provided  with  full  powers? 
to  carry  out  the  great  scheme  resolved  upon,  unrestrained 
by  provincial  laws  or  by  the  statutes  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
had  left  Madrid  to  embark  for  Carthagena,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Egmont  was  reading  the  royal  letter.*  "Thi? 
Spanish  honey,"  to  use  once  more  old  Landgrave  Philip's 
homely  metaphor,  had  done  its  work,  and  the  unfortunate 
victim  was  already  entrapped. 

Count  Horn  remained  in  gloomy  silence  in  his  lair  at 
Weert,  awaiting  the  hunters  of  men,  already  on  their  way. 
It  seemed  inconceivable  that  he,  too,  who  knew  himself  sus- 
pected and  disliked,  should  have  thus  blinded  himself  to  his 
position.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  same  perfidy 
was  to  be  employed  to  ensnare  him  which  proved  so  success- 
ful with  Egmont. 

As  for  the  Prince  himself,  he  did  not  move  too  soon.  Not 
long  after  his  arrival  in  Germany,  Vandenesse,  the  King's 
private  secretary,  but  Orange's  secret  agent  wrote  him  word 
that  he  had  read  letters  from  the  King  to  Alva,  in  which  the 
Duke  was  instructed  to  "arrest  the  Prince  as  soon  as  he  could 
lay  hands  upon  him,  and  not  to  let  his  trial  last  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,''* 

1  Foppena,  Supplement,  ii.  544. 

*  Corretpoiidanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  528,  I5ih  April,  1567. 

*  Thia  appears  in  a  doonment,  never  yet  published,  in  the  Royal  Archives  of 
Dresden.  It  is  a  report  drawn  np  by  Captain  ron  Berlepsoh,  of  an  intorriew 
held  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  had  been  deputed  by  the  Elector 
Aogttstas  of  Saxony.    It  is  to  ^  remarked,  moreover,  that  Augnstoi  at  this  period 
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Brederode  had  remained  at  Viane,  and  afterwards  at  Am- 
sterdam, since  the  ill-starred  expedition  of  Thoulouse,  which 
he  had  organized,  but  at  which  he  had  not  assisted.  He  had 
given  much  annoyance  to  the  magistracy  of  Amsterdam,  and 
to  all  respectable  persons,  Calvinist  or  Catholic.  He  made 
much  mischief,  but  excited  no  hopes  in  the  minds  of  reform- 
ers. He  was  ever  surrounded  by  a  host  of  pot  companions, 
swaggering  nobles  disguised  as  sailors,  bankrupt  tradesmen, 
fugitives  and  outlaws  of  every  description,  excellent  people  to 
drink  the  beggars'  health  and  to  bawl  the  beggars'  songs, 
but  quite  unfit  for  any  serious  enterprise.^  People  of  sub- 
stance were  wary  of  him,  for  they  had  no  confidence  in  his 
capacity,  and  were  afraid  of  his  frequent  demands  for  con- 
tributions to  the  patriotic  cause.  He  spent  his  time  in  the 
pleasure  gardens,  shooting  at  the  mark  with  arquebuss  or 
crossbow,  drinking  with  his  comrades,  and  shrieking  ^^ivent 
les  gueux/'* 

The  Regent,  determined  to  dislodge  him,  had  sent  Secre- 
tary La  Torre  to  him  in  March,  with  instructions  that  if 
Brederode  refused  to  leave  Amsterdam,  the  magistracy  were 
to  call  for  assistance  upon  Count  Meghem,  who  had  a  regi- 
ment at  TJtrecht.'  This  clause  made  it  impossible  for  La 
Torre  to  exhibit  his  instructions  to  Brederode.  Upon  his 
refusal,  that  personage,  although  he  knew  the  secretary  as 
well  as  he  knew  his  own  father,  coolly  informed  him  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  him;  that  he  did  not  consider  him  as 
respectable  a  person  as  he  pretended  to  be;  that  he  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  his  having  any  commission  from  the 
Duchess,  and  that  he  should  therefore  take  no  notice  what- 
ever of  his  demands.  La  Torre  answered  meekly,  that  he 
was  not  so  presumptuous,  nor  so  destitute  of  sense  as  to  put 
himself  into  comparison  with  a  gentleman  of  Count  Brede- 
rode's  quality,  but  that  as  he  had  served  as  secretary  to  the 
privy  council  for  twenty-three  years,  he  had  thought  that 

(November,  1567)  deelined  receiving  the  Prince  at  Dresden,  while  professing  the 
greatest  interest  in  his  welfare! — Unpublished  letter  from  Elector  Augustas 
to  Prince  W.  of  Orange,  10th  Nov.,  1667,  in  Dresden  Archives.  80  hatte  anch 
des  Koonings  Vortraater  Kemmerling  Signor  Vandenes  auch  in  grosser  geheim 
wamen  lassen  dass  ehr  hette  anfs  Konnings  tisohe  briefe  gesehen  abn  Hertxogen 
von  Alba,  darin  bewohlen,  s.  fg.  naohsntrachten  nnd  wan  man  ihn  bekeme, 
seincn  process  niobt  nber  24  8tand«n  inYorleagem." — Berioht  von  Haoptm.  v. 
Berlepsoh. 

1  Correspondanoe  de  Gaillaume  le  Tacit,  ii.  484,  464.  Bor,  iii.  161.  Hoofd, 
v.  127.  «  Ibid. 

>  Correspondanoe  de  Gnillanme  le  Tacit,  ii.  439,  440.    Bor,  iii.  161, 162. 
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he  might  be  beheved  upon  his  word.  Hereupon  La  Torre 
drew  up  a  formal  protest,  and  Brederode  drew  up  another. 
La  Torre  made  a  proces  verbal  of  their  interview,  while 
Brederode  stormed  like  a  madman,  and  abused  the  Duchess 
for  a  capricious  and  unreasonable  tj'rant.  He  ended  by  im- 
prisoning La  Torre  for  a  day  or  two,  and  seizing  hia  papers. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  these  events  took  place  on  March 
13th,  15th,  and  24th,'  the  very  days  of  the  great  Antwerp 
tumult.  The  manner  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
been  deaHng  with  forty  or  fifty  thousand  armed  mon,  anxious 
to  cut  each  other's  throats,  while  Brederode  was  thus  occu- 
pied in  browbeating  a  pragmatical  but  decent  old  secretary, 
illustrated  the  difference  in  calibre  of  the  two  men. 

This  was  the  Count's  last  exploit.  He  remained  at  Am- 
sterdam some  weeks  longer,  but  the  events  wliieh  succeeded 
changed  the  Hector  into  a  faithful  vassal.  Before  April  12th 
he  wrote  to  Egmont,  begging  hia  intercession  with  Margaret 
of  Parma,  and  offering  "carte  blanche"  as  to  terms,  if  he 
might  only  be  allowed  to  make  his  peace  with  government.' 
Jt  was,  however,  somewhat  late  in  the  day  for  the  "great  beg- 
gar' to  make  his  submission.  No  terms  were  accorded  him, 
but  he  was  allowed  by  the  Duchess  to  enjoy  his  revenues 
provisionally,  subject  to  the  King's  pleasure.  Upon  April 
25,  he  entertained  a  select  circle  of  friends  at  his  hotel  in 
Amsterdam,  and  then  embarked  at  midnight  for  Rmbden. 
A  numerous  procession  of  his  adherents  escorted  him  to  the 
ship,  bearing  lighted  torches,  and  singing  bacchanalian 
.songs.  He  died  within  a  year  afterwards,  of  disappointment 
and  hard  drinking,  at  Castle  Hardenberg,  in  Germany,  after 
all  his  fretting  and  fuiy,  and  notwithstanding  his  vehement 
protestations  to  die  a  poor  soldier  at  the  feet  of  Louis  Nas- 
sau.' 

That  "good  chevalier  and  good  Christian,"  as  his  brother 
affectionately  called  him,  was  in  Germany,  girding  himself 
for  the  manly  work  which  Providence  had  destined  him  to 
perfonn.  The  life  of  Brederode,  who  had  engaged  in  the 
early  struggle,  perhaps  from  the  frivolous  expectation  of 
hearing  himself  called  Count  of  Holland,  as  his  anceatoTS 
had  been,  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 


■nplie 
'ErmoDt  oarU  blvim."— H3. 
*Bor.lll.ie8.   Hoofd.iT.lSfi.  Vit.  ViilU.  M.— CcimD*r<  Bor.  BMfd.  nblM 
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such  rapidity  that  the  Netherlands  seemed  fast  becoming 
the  desolate  waste  which  they  had  been  before  the  Christian 
era.  Throughout  the  country,  those  Reformers  who  were 
unable  to  effect  their  escape  betook  themselves  to  their  old 
lurking  places.  The  new  religion  was  banished  from  all  the 
cities,  every  conventicle  was  broken  up  by  armed  men,  the 
preachers  and  leading  members  were  hanged,  their  disciples 
beaten  with  rods,  reduced  to  beggary,  or  imprisoned,  even 
if  they  sometimes  escaped  the  scaffold.  An  Incredible  num- 
ber, however,  were  executed  for  religious  causes.  Hardly  a 
village  so  small,  says  the  Antwerp  chronicler,  but  that  it 
could  furnish  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  victims  to  the  exe- 
cutioner.* The  new  churches  were  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  out  of  their  timbers  gallows  were  constructed.*  It  was 
thought  an  ingenious  pleasantry  to  hang  the  Reformers  upon 
the  beams  under  which  they  had  hoped  to  worship  God.  The 
property  of  the  fugitives  was  confiscated.  The  beggars  in 
name  became  beggars  in  reality.  Many  who  felt  obliged  to 
remain,  and  who  loved  their  possessions  better  than  their 
creed,  were  suddenly  converted  into  the  most  zealous  of 
Catholics.  Persons  who  had  for  years  not  gone  to  mass, 
never  omitted  now  their  daily  and  nightly  visits  to  the 
churches.*  Persons  who  had  never  spoken  to  an  ecclesiastic 
but  with  contumely,  now  could  not  eat  their  dinners  without 
one  at  their  table.*  Many  who  were  suspected  of  having 
participated  in  Calvinistic  rites,  were  foremost  and  loudest 
in  putting  down  and  denouncing  all  forms  and  shows  of  the 
reformation.  The  country  was  as  completely  "pacified,"  to 
use  the  conqueror's  expression,  as  Gaul  had  been  by  Caesar. 

The  Regent  issued  a  fresh  edict  upon  May  24th,  to  refresh 
the  memories  of  those  who  might  have  forgotten  previous 
statutes,  which  were,  however,  not  calculated  to  make  men 
oblivious.  By  this  new  proclamation,  all  ministers  and 
teachers  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows.  All  persons  who  had 
suffered  their  houses  to  be  used  for  religious  purposes  were 
sentenced  to  the  gallows.  All  parents  or  masters  whose 
children  or  servants  had  attended  such  meetings  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  gallows,  while  the  children  and  servants  were 
only  to  be  beaten  with  rods.  All  people  who  sang  hymns  at 
the  burial  of  their  relations  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows. 

1  Meteren,  ii.  f.  45. 

>  Da  Is  Barre  MS.,  96.    Hoofd,  iy.  188.    Strftda,  vi.  S78. 

iBor,iii.  174.  « Ibid. 
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Parents  who  allowed  their  newly-born  children  to  be  bap- 
tized by  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Catholic  priests  were 
sentenced  to  the  gallows.  The  same  punishment  was  de- 
nounced against  the  persons  who  should  christen  the  child 
or  act  as  its  sponsors.  Schoolmasters  who  should  teach  any 
error  or  false  doctrine  were  likewise  to  be  punished  with 
death.  Those  who  infringed  the  statutes  against  the  buying 
and  selling  of  religious  books  and  songs  were  to  receive  the 
same  doom,  after  the  first  offence.  All  sneers  or  insults 
against  priests  and  ecclesiastics  w*ere  also  made  capital  crimes. 
Vagabonds,  fugitives,  apostates,  runaway  monks,  were  order- 
ed forthwith  to  depart  from  every  city  on  pain  of  death.  In 
all  cases  confiscation  of  the  whole  property  of  the  criminal 
was  added  to  the  hanging.* 

This  edict,  says  a  contemporary  historian,  increased  the 
fear  of  those  professing  the  new  religion  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  left  the  country  "in  great  heaps."*  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  issue  a  subsequent  proclamation  for- 
bidding all  persons,  whether  foreigners  or  natives,  to  leave 
the  land  or  to  send  away  their  property,  and  prohibiting  all 
shipmasters,  wagoners,  and  other  agents  of  travel,  from 
assisting  in  the  flight  of  such  fugitives,  all  upon  pain  of 
death.' 

Yet  will  it  be  credited  that  the  edict  of  May  24th,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  have  just  been  sketched,  actually  excited  the 
wrath  of  Philip  on  account  of  their  clemency?  He  wrote  to 
the  Duchess,  expressing  the  pain  and  dissatisfaction  which 
he  felt,  that  an  edict  so  indecent,  so  illegal,  so  contrary  to 
the  Christian  religion,  should  have  been  published.  No- 
thing, he  said,  could  offend  or  distress  him  more  deeply  than 
any  outrage  whatever,  even  the  slightest  one,  offered  to  God 
and  to  His  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  therefore  command- 
ed his  sister  instantly  to  revoke  the  edict.*  One  might 
almost  imagine  from  reading  the  King^s  letter  that  Philip  was 
at  last  appalled  at  the  horrors  committed  in  his  name.  Alas, 
he  was  only  indignant  that  heretics  had  been  suffered  to 
hang  who  ought  to  have  been  burned,  and  that  a  few  narrow 
and  almost  impossible  loopholes  had  been  left  through  which 
those  who  had  offended  might  effect  their  escape. 

And  thus,  while  the  country  is  paralyzed  with  present  and 
expected  woe,  the  swiftly  advancing  trumpets  of  the  Spanish 

>  The  edict  is  published  in  Bor,  iii.  170,  171.  >  Ibid.,  171. 
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upon  the  prelude  to  the  great  tragedy  which  the  prophetic 
lips  of  Orange  liatl  foretold.  Wiien  it  ia  again  lifted,  scenes 
of  disaster  and  of  hloodtthed,  battles,  sieges,  executions,  deeds 
of  unfaltering  but  valiant  tyranny,  of  superhuman  and  buc- 
cessful  resistance,  of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  fanatical  courage 
and  insane  cruelty,  both  in  the  cause  of  the  Wrong  and  the 
Right,  will  l)e  revealed  in  awful  sucession — a  spectacle  of 
human  energy,  human  suffering,  and  human  strength  to 
suffer,  such  as  has  not  often  been  displayed  upon  the  stage 
of  the  world's  events. 


PART  III. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

THE   REIGN    OF   TERROR   AND    THE    COUNCIL    OF    BLOflD. 

Continued  diBsenBions  in  the  Spanish  cabinet — Ruy  Gomez  and  Alva — 
Conquest  of  the  Netherlands  entrusted  to  the  Duke — Birth,  previous 
career  and  character  of  Alva — Organization  of  the  invading  army — 
Its  march  to  the  provinces — Complaints  of  Duchess  Margaret-  -Alva 
receives  deputations  on  the  frontier — Interview  between  the  Duke 
and  £gmont — ^Reception  of  Alva  by  the  Duchess  of  Parma — Circular 
I  letters  to  the  cities  requiring  their  acceptance  of  garrisona^Mar- 

garet's  secret  correspondence — ^Universal  apprehension — Keys  of  the 

great  cities  demanded  by  Alva — Secret  plans  of  the  government, 

I  arranged  before  the  Duke's  departure — Arrest  of  Orange,  £gmont» 

Horn,  and  others,  determined  upon — Stealthy  course  of  the  govern' 
ment  towards  them — Infatuation  of  Egmont — Warnings  addressed 
to  him  by  De  Billy  and  others — Measures  to  entrap  Count  Hom^ 
I  Ban(]^uet  of  the  Grand  Prior — The  Grand  Prior's  warning  to  Egmont 

I  — Evil  counsels  of  Noircarmes — Arrests  of  Egmont,  Horn,  Bakker- 

I  zeel    and    Straalen — Popular    consternation — Petulant    conduct    of 

^  Duchess     Margaret — Characteristic     comments     of     Granvelle — His 

secret  machinations  and  disclaimers — Berghen  and  Montigny — Last 
moments  of  Marquis  Berghen — Perfidy  of  Ruy  Gomez— Establiph- 
ment  of  the  "Blood-Council" — Its  leading  features — Insidious  be- 
havior of  Viglius — Secret  correspondence,  concerning  the  President, 
between  Pliilip  and  Alva — ^lembers  of  the  "Blood-Council" — Por- 
traits of  Vargas  and  Hessels — Mode  of  proceeding  adopted  bj'  the 
council — Wholesale  executions — Desyjair  in  the  provinces — The  resig- 
nation of  Duchess  Margaret  accepted— Her  departure  from  the  Neth- 
erlands— Renewed  civil  war  in  France — Death  of  Montmorency — 
Auxiliary  troops  sent  by  Alva  to  France — Erection  of  Antwerp  cita- 
del—Description of  the  citadel. 

The  armed  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  all  which  had  gone  before  That  the  inev- 
itable result  had  been  so  long  deferred  lay  rather  in  the  in- 
comprehensible tardiness  of  Philip's  character  than  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.       Never  did  a  monarch  hold  so 

I  steadfastly  to  a  deadly  purpose,  or  proceed  so  languidly  and 

with  so  much  circumvolution  to  his  goal.  The  mask  of  be- 
nignity, of  possible  clemency,  was  now  thrown  off,  but  the 

i  delusion  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  provinces  was  still  main- 

tained. He  assured  the  Regent  that  he  should  be  governed 
by  her  advice,  and  as  she  had  made  all  needful  preparations 
to  receive  him  in  Zeeland,  that  it  would  be  in  Zeeland  he 
should  arrive.^ 


^  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i  550. 


The  same  two  men  among  Philip's  advisers  were  prominent 
as  at  an  earlier  day — the  Prince  of  Eboli  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  They  still  represented  entirely  opposite  ideas,  and  in 
character,  temper,  and  history,  each  was  the  reverse  of  the 
other.  The  policy  of  the  Prince  was  pacific  and  temporizing; 
that  of  the  Duke  uncompromising  and  ferocious.  Uuy  Uomez 
was  disposed  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  armed  mission  of 
Alva,  and  he  now  openly  counselled  the  King  to  fulfill  his 
long-deferred  promise,  and  fo  make  his  appearance  in  person 
before  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  jealousy  and  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  Prince  and  the  Duke — between  the 
man  of  peace  and  the  man  of  wrath — ^were  constantly  ex- 
ploding, even  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  The  wrangling 
in  the  council  was  incessant.  Determined,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  the  elevation  of  his  rival,  the  favorite  was  even  for 
a  moment  disposed  to  ask  for  the  command  of  the  army  him- 
self. There  was  something  ludicrous  in  the  notion,  that  a 
man  whose  life  bad  been  pacific,  and  who  trembled  at  the 
n  .ise  of  arms,  should  seek  to  eupersede  the  terrible  Alva,  of 
whom  his  eulogists  asserted,  with  Castilian  exaggeration,  that 
the  very  name  of  fear  inspired  him  with  horror.  But  there 
was  a  limit  beyond  which  the  influence  of  Anna  de  Mendoza 
and  her  husband  did  not  extend,  Philip  was  not  to  be  driven 
to  the  Netherlands  against  hia  will,  nor  to  be  prevented 
from  assigning  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  most  appro- 
priate man  in  Europe  for  his  purpose.' 

It  was  determined  at  last  that  the  Netherland  heresy 
should  be  conquered  by  force  of  arms.  The  invasion  resem- 
bled both  a  crusade  against  the  infidel,  and  a  treasure-hunt- 
ing foray  into  the  auriferous  Indies,  achievements  by  which 
Spanish  chivalry  had  bo  often  illustrated  itself.  The  banner 
of  the  cross  was  to  be  replanted  upon  the  conquered  battle- 
ments of  three  hundred  infidel  cities,  and  a  torrent  of  wealth, 
richer  than  ever  flowed  from  Mexican  or  Peruvian  mines, 
was  to  flow  in  to  the  royal  treasury  from  the  perennial  foun- 
tains of  confiscation.  Who  so  fit  to  be  the  Tancred  and  the 
I'izarro  of  this  bicolored  expedition  as  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
the  man  who  had  been  devoted  from  his  earliest  childhood, 
and  from  his  father's  grave,  to  hostility  against  unbelievers, 
and  who  had  prophesied  that  treasure  would  flow  in  a  stream, 
a  yard  deep,  from  the  Netherlands  as  soon  as  the  heretics 

■  Cabnrm.  I.  T,  c.  rli.,  p.  414.    fitrkda,  i.  ISl,  283.    Hlrt.  dn  duo  d'Allw, 
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Degau  10  lueei  wiiit  ineir  u(»cru».  au  niiuy  oi  ciiuueu  iroopti 
was  forthwith  collected,  by  taking  the  four  legions,  or  ter- 
zioB,  of  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Lombardy,  and  filling 
their  places  in  Italy  by  fresh  levies.     About  ten  thousand 

Eicked  and  veteran  soldiers  were  thus  obtained,  of  which  the 
luke  of  Alva  was  appointed  general-in-chief.* 
Ferdinando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  was  now  in 
his  sixtieth  year.  He  was  the  most  successful  and  experi- 
enced general  of  Spain,  or  of  Europe.  No  man  had  studied 
more  deeply,  or  practised  more  constantly,  the  military  sci- 
ence. In  the  most  important  of  all  arts  at  that  epoch  he 
was  the  most  consummate  artist.  In  the  only  honorable  pro- 
fession of  the  age,  he  was  the  most  thorough  and  the  most 
pedantic  professor.  Since  the  days  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
no  man  had  besieged  so  many  citiee.  Since  the  days  of  Fab- 
ius  Ounctator,  no  general  had  avoided  so  many  battles,  and 
no  soldier,  courageous  as  he  was,  ever  attained  to  a  more  sub- 
lime indifference  to  calumny  or  depreciation.  Having  proved 
in  his  boyhood,  at  Fontarabia,  and  in  his  maturity  at 
Miihlberg,  that  lie  could  exhibit  heroism  and  headlong  cour- 
age, when  necessary,  he  could  afford  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  the  witless  gibes  which  his  enemies  had  occasionally 
perpetrated  at  his  expense.  Conscious  of  holding  his  armies 
in  his  hand,  by  the  power  of  an  unrivalled  discipline,  and  the 
magic  of  a  name  illustrated  by  a  hundred  triumphs,  he  conld 
bear  with  patience  and  benevolence  the  murmurs  of  his  sol- 
diers when  their  battles  were  denied  them. 

He  was  bom  in  1508,  of  a  family  which  boasted  imperial 
descent.  A  Palaelogus,  brother  of  a  Byzantine  emperor,  had 
conquered  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  transmitted  its  appellation 
as  a  family  name.'  The  father  of  Ferdinando,  Don  Garcia, 
had  been  slain  on  the  isle  of  Gerbee,  in  battle  with  the  Moors, 
when  his  son  was  but  four  years  of  age.'  The  child  was 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  Don  FVederic,  and  trained 
from  hia  tenderest  infancy  to  arms.  Hatred  to  the  infidel, 
and  a  determination  to  avenge  his  father's  blood,  crying  to 
him  from  a  foreign  grave,  were  the  earliest  of  his  instincts. 
As  a  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  hia  prowess.  His  maid- 
en sword  was  fleshed  at  Fontarabia,  where,  although  but  six- 

1  Brandt,  Eiit.  der  Ref.,  1  4SB.  De  Than,  T.,  I.  41,  pp.  388,  SBO.  Bam*,  da 
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teen  years  of  age,  he  was  considered,  by  his  constancy  in  hard- 
ship, by  his  brilliant  and  desperate  courage,  and  by  the  ex- 
ample of  mihtary  discipline  which  he  afforded  to  the  troops, 
to  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  trie 
Spanish  arms. 

In  1530,  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Turk.  Charles,  instinctively  recognizing  the 
merit  of  the  youth  who  was  destined  to  be  the  life-long  com- 
panion of  his  toils  and  glories,  distinguiahcd  him  with  his 
favor  at  the  opening  of  his  career,  loung,  brave,  and  en- 
thusiastic, Ferdinand  de  Toledo  at  this  period  was  as  interest- 
ing a  hero  as  ever  illustrated  the  pages  of  Castilian  romance. 
His  mad  rido  from  Hungary  to  Spain  and  back  again,  accom- 
plished ill  seventeen  days,  for  the  sake  of  a  briet  visit  to  his 
newly-married  wife,  is  not  the  least  attractive  episode  in  the 
history  of  an  existence  which  was  destined  to  be  so  dark  and 
sanguinary.  In  1535,  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  hU 
memorable  expedition  to  Tunis.  In  1546  and  1547  he  was 
generalissimo  in  the  war  against  the  Smalcaldian  league. 
His  most  brilliant  feat  of  arms— perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
exploit  of  the  Emperor's  reign — was  the  passage  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  battle  of  Miihlberg,  accomplished  in  spite  of  Maxi- 
milian's bitter  and  violent  reproaches,  and  the  tremendous 
possibilities  of  a  defeat.'  That  battle  had  finished  the  war. 
The  gigantic  and  magnanimous  John  Frederick,  surprised  at 
his  devotions  in  the  church,  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  his  boots 
behind  him,  which  for  their  superhuman  size,  were  ridica- 
lously  said  afterwards  to  be  treasured  among  the  trophies  of 
the  Toledo  house.'  The  rout  was  total.  "I  came,  I  saw,  and 
God  conquered,"  said  the  Emperor,  in  piotis  parody  of  hia 
immortal  predecessor's  epigram.  Maximilian,  with  a  thou- 
sand apologies  for  his  previous  insults,  embraced  the  heroic 
Don  Ferdinand  over  and  over  again,  as,  arrayed  in  a  plain 
suit  of  blue  armor,  unadorned  save  with  streaks  of  his  ene- 
mies' blood,  he  returned  from  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  So 
complete  and  so  sudden  was  the  victory,  that  it  was  found 

>  Hiat.  Jd  Duo  d'Albe,  Iit.  i.  a,  vii.     Da  Thou,  liT.  It. 
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impossible  to  account  for  it,  save  on  the  ground  of  miraculous 
interposition.  Like  Joshua,  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon,  Don  Fer- 
dinand was  supposed  to  have  commanded  the  sun  to  stand 
still  for  a  season,  and  to  have  been  obeyed.  Otherwise,  how 
could  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  was  only  concluded  at 
six  in  the  evening,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Protes- 
tant forces,  have  all  been  accomplished  within  the  narrow 
space  of  an  April  twilight?  The  reply  of  the  Duke  to  Henry 
the  Second  of  France,  who  questioned  him  subsequently  upon 
the  subject,  is  well  known.  "Your  Majesty,  I  was  too  much 
occupied  that  evening  with  what  was  taking  place  on  the 
earth  beneath,  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  evolutions  of  the 
lieavenly  bodies.''  Spared  as  he  had  been  by  his  good  fortune 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  Algerine  expedition,  or  in  wit- 
nessing the  ignominious  retreat  from  Innspruck,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  intercalation  of  the  disastrous  siege 
of  Metz  in  the  long  history  of  his  successes.  Doing  the  duty 
of  a  field-marshal  and  a  sentinel,  supporting  his  army  by  his 
firmness  and  his  discipline  when  nothing  else  could  have  sup- 
ported them,  he  was  at  last  enabled,  after  half  the  hundred 
thousand  men  with  whom  Charles  had  begun  the  siege  had 
been  sacrificed,  to  induce  his  imperial  master  to  raise  the  siege 
before  the  remaining  fifty  thousand  had  been  frozen  or 
starved  to  death.^ 

The  culminating  career  of  Alva  seemed  to  have  closed  in 
the  mist  which  gathered  around  the  setting  star  of  the  em- 
pire. Having  accompanied  Philip  to  England  in  1554,  on 
his  matrimonial  expedition,  he  was  destined  in  the  following 
years,  as  viceroy  and  generalissimo  of  Italy,  to  be  placed  in  a 
series  of  false  positions.  A  great  captain  engaged  in  a  little 
war,  the  champion  of  the  cross  in  arms  against  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  he  had  extricated  himself,  at  last,-  with  his  usual 
adroitness,  but  with  very  little  glory.*  To  him  had  been  al- 
lotted the  mortification,  to  another  the  triumph.  The  lustre 
of  his  own  name  seemed  to  sink  in  the  ocean  while  that  of 
a  hated  rival,  with  new  spangled  ore,  suddenly  ^^flamed  in  the 
forehead  of  the  morning  sky.*'  While  he  had  been  paltering 
with  a  dotard,  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  crush,  Egmont  had 
struck  down  the  chosen  troops  of  France,  and  conquered  her 
most  illustrious  commanders.  Here  was  the  unpardonable 
crime  which  could  only  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  victor. 

1  Hitt.  dn  Buc  d'AIb«.  i.  272-283,  liv.  iii.,  ohaps.  n~24. 
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IjDfortunately  for  his  rival,  the  time  was  now  approaching 
when  the  long-deferred  revenge  waa  to  be  aatisfiea. 

On  the  whole,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  inferior  to  no  general 
of  hie  age.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  foremost  in  Spain, 
perhaps  in  Europe.  A  spendthrift  of  time,  he  was  an  econo- 
mist of  blood,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  in  the  eye  of  humanity, 
his  principal  virtue.  Time  and  myaelf  are  two,  was  a  fre- 
quent observation  of  Philip,  and  his  favorite  general  consid- 
ered the  maxim  as  applicable  to  war  as  to  politics.  Such  were 
his  qualities  as  a  military  commander.  As  a  statesman,  he 
had  neither  eiperience  nor  talent.  As  a  man  his  chu-acter 
was  ample.  He  did  not  combine  a  great  variety  of  vices,  but 
those  which  he  had  were  colossal,  and  he  possessed  no  virtues. 
He  was  neither  lustful  nor  intemperate,  but  his  professed 
eulogists  admitted  his  enormous  avarice,  while  the  world  has 
agreed  that  such  an  amount  of  stealth'and  ferocity,  of  patient 
vindictiveness  and  universal  bloodthi rati n ess,  were  never 
found  in  a  savage  beast  of  the  forest,  and  but  rarely  in  a 
human  bosom.  His  history  was  now  to  show  that  his  pre- 
vious thrift  of  human  life  was  not  derived  from  any  love  of 
his  kind.  Personally  he  was  stem  and  overbearing.  As 
difficult  of  access  bb  Philip  himself,  he  waa  even  more  haughty 
to  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence.  He  addressed 
every  one  with  the  depreciating  second  person  plural.'  Pos- 
i^ctssing  the  right  of  being  covered  in  the  presence  of  the 
Spanish  monarch,  he  had  been  with  difficulty  brought  fo 
renounce  it  before  the  German  Emperor.*  He  was  of  an  illus- 
trious family.but  his  territorial  posEeseions  were  not  extensive. 
His  duchy  was  a  small  one,  furnishing  him  with  not  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  crowns  of  annual  income,  and  with  four 
hundred  soldiers.'  He  had,  however,  been  a  thrifty  financier 
all  his  life,  never  having  been  without  a  handsome  sum  of 
ready  money  at  interest.  Ten  years  before  his  arrival  in  (he 
Netherlands,  he  was  supposed  to  have  already  increased  his 
income  to  forty  thousand  a  year  by  the  proceeds  of  his  in- 
vestments at  Antwerp.*  As  already  intimated,  his  military 
character  was  sometimes  profoundly  misunderstood.  He  waa 
often  considered  rather  a  pedantic  than  a  practical  com- 
mander, more  capable  to  discourse  of  battles   than    to   gain 

■  T.  d.  Vjoakt,  it.  41.  >  Ibtd.  4t.  ■  Bidavaro  MS. 

<  "  Hk  d'mlntta  ainsa  Dam  <■  aoudi,  mt  flno  ft  j*  per  duikri  InTHtlli  in  An. 

TBTU  el  M  iMma  ohe  agll  il  tiora  Mmpra  baans  Mmma  di  eoaUnti." — BadoTwo 


iinbrokeB  campaign,  the  ridiculous  accusation  of  timidity  was 
frequently  made  against  him.'  A  gentleman  at  the  Court 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  once  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
with  the  title  of  "General  of  his  Majesty's  armies  in  (he 
Duchy  of  Milan  in  time  of  peace,  and  major-domo  of  the 
household  in  time  of  war."*  It  was  said  that  the  le^on  did 
the  Duke  good,  but  that  he  rewarded  very  badly  the  nobleman 
who  gave  it,  having  subsequently  caused  his  head  to  be  taken 
off.*  In  general,  however,  Alva  manifested  a  philosophical 
contempt  for  the  opinions  expressed  concerning  his  military 
fame,  and  was  especially  disdainful  of  criticism  expressed  by 
his  own  soldiers.  "Recollect,"  said  he,  at  a  little  later  period, 
to  Don  John  of  Austria,  "that  the  first  foes  with  whom  one 
has  to  contend  are  one's  own  troops,  with  thdr  clamors  for 
an  engagement  at  this  moment,  and  their  murmurs  about 
results  at  another;  with  their  'I  thought  that  the  battle 
should  be  fought;'  or  'it  was  my  opinion  that  the  occasion 
ought  not  to  be  lost.'  Your  highness  will  have  opportunity 
enough  to  display  valor,  and  will  never  be  weak  enough  to 
be  conquered  by  the  babble  of  soldiers."* 

In  person  he  was  tall,  thin,  erect,  with  a  small  head,  a  long 
visage,  lean  yellow  cheek,  dark  twinkling  eyes,  adust  com- 
plexion, black  bristling  hair,  and  a  long  sable-silvered  beard, 
descending  in  two  waving  streams  upon  his  breast." 

Such  being  the  design,  the  machinery  was  well  sheeted. 
The  best  man  in  Europe  to  lead  the  invading  force  was  placed 

'  "  H>  riato  «t  mitDeggikto  molt*  gnerre  at  par  l>  pratUoa  ch«  h>  diMon* 
maglio  ohs  ia  habbis  m&l  ooDOiciuto  in  qnellk  (wrM — ma  le  due  appoeitlonl  Tana 
obc  fhocl  la  proviaianl  iat  Hon  troppo  reurrBbi  at  o»nto  at  qiuii  Umido  iwll'  Im- 
praaa." — Snrimno  MS. 

B&doTara  li  muob  mar*  Mvan;  "nalla  gaarra  moatn  tjmidlt&  at  poaa  iDtvlli- 
gania  at  pooo  Btimato  nalla  ooit*  aome  per  penona  avara,  asperbaet  ambitioia; 
adulatore  et  inrido  moltc  et  di  pDoohiaaimD  ouora." 

■  Ttaii  anecJote  la  aUrlbutsd  by  Dom  rBTeiqne  and  by  H.  Oaobard  to  Bado- 
Taru.  It  ia,  however,  not  to  be  found  in  tha  nopy  t/(  hii  Hannaoript  in  tbe 
Blbliotb6qua  da  Bouigogne. 

■  Dom  I'BTsaqae  Mem.  de  QranyaUa,  1.  2fl,  aaq. — The  BeDedistlne  doea  not 
fartber  indicate  the  author  of  the  pleaiantry.  On«  ii  dlapoaed  lo  imaglDe  It  to 
have  ba«D  EgmoaL  Nerertheleaa,  tbe  Duke  oanaad  the  heada  of  ao  many  gen- 
tlemen to  be  taken  aff,  that  tha  daMiiptJon  la  anfflolently  regae. 

*  Docnmenloi  ineditoa  para  la  hlatoria  da  Bap^a,  III.  173-263. 

'  "  Oi  panona  grande,  m^ra,  piooota  teata,  iJolIerioo  et  adatto." — Badoraro 
MS. 

There  ia  a  rery  goad  eoDtamporary  portrait  of  the  Dnke,  by  Bsiranda.  in  the 
Royal  gallery  at  Amiterdam,  which  acoorda  vary  eiaotlj  with  the  deacriptlona 
preasrrad  sooiwnilng  hi*  penon. 
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at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  picked  veterans.  The  privates 
in  this  exquisite  little  army/  said  the  enthusiastic  connois- 
seur Brantome,  who  travelled  post  into  Lorraine  expressly 
to  see  them  on  their  march,  all  wore  engraved  or  gilded  ar- 
mor, and  were  in  every  respect  equipped  like  captains.  They 
were  the  first  who  carried  muskets,  a  weapon  which  very  much 
astonished  the  Flemings  when  it  first  rattled  in  their  ears. 
The  musketeers,  he  ohserved,  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
princes,  with  such  agreeable  and  graceful  arrogance  did  they 
present  themselves.  Each  was  attended  by  his  servant  or 
esquire,  who  carried  his  piece  for  him,  except  in  battle,  and 
all  were  treated  with  extreme  deference  by  the  rest  of  the 
army,  as  if  they  had  been  officers.*  The  four  regiments  of 
Lombardy,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Naples,  composed  a  total  of 
not  quite  nine  thousand  of  the  best  foot  soldiers  in  Europe. 
They  were  commanded  respectively  by  Don  Sancho  de  Lo- 
drono,  Don  Gonzalo  de  Bracamonte,  Julien  Romero,  and  Al- 
fonso de  lilloa,  all  distinguished  and  experienced  generals.'* 
The  cavalry,  amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred,  was  under 
the  command  of  the  natural  son  of  the  Duke,  Don  Ferdinando 
de  Toledo,  Prior  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Chiapin  Vi- 
telli.  Marquis  of  Cetona,  who  had  served  the  King  in  many  a 
campaign,  was  appointed  Mar^chal  de  camp,  and  Gabriel 
Cerbelloni  was  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery.  On  the 
way  the  Duke  received,  as  a  present  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
the  services  of  the  distinguished  engineer,  Pacheco,  or  Pa- 
ciotti,*  whose  name  was  to  be  associated  with  the  most  cele- 
brated citadel  of  the  Netherlands,  and  whose  dreadful  fate 
was  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  earliest  successes  of  the 
liberal  party. 

With  an  army  thus  perfect,  on  a  small  scale,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, and  furnished,  in  addition,  with  a  force  of  two 
thousand  prostitutes,  as  regularly  enrolled,  dipciplined,  and 
distributed'  as  the  cavalry  or  the  artillery,  the  Duke  embarked 

1  "  GentUle  et  gaiUarde  ann<«." 

*  Brant6me,  Grandes  Capitaines  (trangera,  ato.  (utH  75).    (Dae  d'Albe). 
s  Mendosa,  Gnerras  de  I08  payiM  baxos,  fol.  SO,  21,  29,  SO. 

*  Hoofd,  IT.  148. 

A  Ibid.  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  11.,  i.  665. — "  On  dit  qa'ils  ont  plas  de 
deux  milles  putuoes  aveoqaei  enz,  teDement  qae  nous  ne  lerons  en  fanlte  dei 
nutaines  aveoq  oenlx  qae  nous  aToni." — Lett,  de  Jeafi  de  Hornei  &  Arnoul 
Manten. 

BrantAme  partiealarlj  commends  the  organiiation  of  thii  department.  "  De 
ploa  il  7  ayoit  quatre  oens  ooartesanee  k  obe7al,  bMea  et  bracet  cuMme  priuceMtg, 
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upon  his  momentous  enterprise,  on  the  10th  of  May,  at  Car- 
thagena.  Thirty-seven  galleys,  under  command  of  Prince 
Andrea  Doria,  brought  the  principal  pari;  of  the  force  to 
Genoa,  the  Duke  being  delayed  a  few  days  at  Nice  by  an 
attack  of  fever.  On  the  2d  of  June,  the  anny  was  mustered 
at  Alexandria  de  Palla,  ajid  ordered  to  rendezvous  again  at 
San  Ambrosio  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  was  then  directed 
to  make  its  way  over  Mount  Cenis  and  through  Savoy,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Ijorraine,  by  a  regularly  arranged  treble  move- 
ment. The  second  division  was  each  night  to  encamp  or 
the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  upon  the  previous  night 
by  the  vanguard,  and  the  rear  was  to  place  itself  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  in  the  camp  of  the  corps  de  bataille.^  Thus 
coiling  itself  along  almost  in  a  single  line  by  slow  and  serpen- 
tine windings,  with  a  deliberate,  deadly,  venemous  purpose, 
this  army,  which  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  Philip's  long  de- 
ferred vengeance,  stole  through  narrow  moutain  pass  and 
tangled  forest.  So  close  and  intricate  were  many  of  the  de- 
files through  which  the  journey  led  them^  that,  had  one  tithe 
of  the  treason  which  they  came  to  punish,  ever  existed,  save 
in  the  diseased  imagination  of  their  monarch,  not  one  man 
would  have  been  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Egmont,  had  he  really 
been  the  traitor  and  conspirator  he  was  assumed  to  be,  might 
have  easily  organized  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  troops 
before  they  could  have  effected  their  entrance  into  the  coun- 
try which  they  had  doomed  to  destruction.  His  military  ex- 
])erience,  his  qualifications  for  a  daring  stroke,  his  great  pop- 
ularity, and  the  intense  hatred  entertained  for  Alva,  would 
have  furnished  him  with  a  sufficient  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Twelve  days'  march  carried  the  army  through  Burgundy, 
twelve  more  through  Lorraine.  During  the  whole  of  the 
journey  they  were  closely  accompanied  by  a  force  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  ordered  upon  this  service  by  the  King  of  France, 
who,  for  fear  of  exciting  a  fresh  Huguenot  demonstration, 
had  refused  the  Spainards  a  passage  through  his  dominions. 
This  reconnoitring  army  kept  pace  with  them  like  their 

et  bait  oens  i  pied,  hien  d  point  auani." — Vie  des  Grands  Hommes,  etc  {xak  p.  80). 
(d'Albe.) 

Snoh  was  the  moral  physiognomy  of  th«  army  whioh  oame  to  enforce  the  high 
religions  purposes  of  Philip.  In  suoh  infamons  shape  was  the  will  of  God  sup- 
posed to  manifest  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  heretios  in  the  Netherlands. 

1  B.  de  MendoBa,  80,  31.  a  Ibid. 


thousand  Swiss,  equally  alarmed  and  uneasy  at  the  progress 


in  vague  and  conventional  language;  saying,  however,  to  his 
confidential  attendants:  I  am  here,^so  much  is  certain, — 
whether  I  am  welcome  or  not  is  to  me  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence.' At  Tirlemont,  on  August  23,  he  was  met  bj  Count 
Egmont,  who  had  ridden  forth  from  Brussels  to  show  him  a 
becoming  respect,  as  the  representative  of  his  sovereign.  The 
Count  was  accompanied  by  several  other  noblemen,  and 
brought  to  the  Duke  a  present  of  several  beautiful  horses.' 
Alva  received  him,  however,  but  coldly,  for  he  was  unable  at 
first  to  adjust  the  mask  to  his  countenance  as  adroitly  as  was 
necessary.  Behold  the  greatest  of  all  the  heretics,  he  ob- 
served to  his  attendants,  as  soon  as  the  nobleman's  presence 
was  announced,  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  him  to  tear.* 
Even  after  they  had  exchanged  salutations,  he  addressed  sev- 
eral remarks  to  him  in  a  half  jesting,  half  biting  tone,  saying 
among  other  things,  that  his  countship  might  have  spared 
him  the  trouble  of  making  this  long  journey  in  his  old  age.* 
There  were  other  observations  in  a  similar  strain  which 
might  have  well  aroused  the  suspicion  of  any  man  not  deter- 
mined, like  Egmont,  to  continue  blind  and  deaf.  After  a 
brief  interval,  however,  Alva  seems  to  have  commanded  him- 
self. He  passed  his  arm  lovingly  over  that  stately  neck,' 
which  he  had  already  devoted  to  the  block,  and — the  Count 
having  resolved  beforehand  to  place  himself,  if  possible,  upon 
amicable  terma  with  the  new  Viceroy — the  two  rode  along 
side  by  side  in  friendly  conversation,  followed  by  the  regi- 
ment of  infantry  and  three  companies  of  light  horse,  which 
belonged  to  the  Duke's  immediate  command."  Alva,  still 
attended  by  Egmont,  rode  soon  afterwards  through  the  Lou- 
vain  gate  into  Brussels,  where  they  separated  for  a  season. 
Lodgings  had  been  taken  for  the  Duke  at  the  house  of  a  cer- 
tain Madame  de  Jasse,'  in  the  neighborhood  of  Egmonfa 
palace.  leaving  here  the  principal  portion  of  his  attendants, 
the  Captain-General,  without  alighting,  forthwith  proceeded 
to  the  palace  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

For  three  days  the  Eegent  had  been  deliberating  with  her 
council  as  to  the  propriety  of  declining  any  visit  from  the 

>  Bor,W.  182. 

•  HS.,  12-041.    Bib.  da  Bonrg.— Troablu  dea  P»7*  Bu  d«  Jnto  de  GruUre; 
ExtraiU  par  M.  BmlK  GMhet  (lit  Aoat,  I84T.) 

'BoT,  Ir.  IBS.     Hoofd,  i>.  l&O. 

*  Jmd  de  Orntere  HS.     EitrmlU  de  H.  QKibet. 

'  Hoofd,  ISD.  *  J«u  de  Oratara  HS.    EitrtiU  de  H.  Omshat. 

I  lUd. 
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cil  had  advised  the  Duchess  against  receiving  him  until  he 
had  duly  exhihited  his  powers.  This  ceremony  had  been 
waived,  but  upon  being  questioned  by  the  Duchess  at  this 
interview  as  to  their  nature  and  extent,  he  is  reported  to  have 
coolly  answered  that  he  really  did  not  exactly  remember,  but 
that  he  would  look  them  over,  and  send  her  information  at 
his  earliest  convenience.* 

The  next  day,  however,  his  commission  was  duly  exhibited. 
In  this  document,  which  bore  date  January  31st,  1567,  Philip 
appointed  him  to  be  Captain-Oeneral  "in  correspondence  with 
his  Majesty^s  dear  sister  of  Parma,  who  was  occupied  with 
other  matters  belonging  to  the  government,'*  begged  the 
Duchess  to  co-operate  with  him  and  to  command  obedience 
for  him,  and  ordered  all  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  to  re- 
ceive such  garrisons  as  he  should  direct.* 

At  the  official  interview  between  Alva  and  Madame  de 
Parma,  at  which  these  powers  were  produced,  the  necessary 
preliminary  arrangements  were  made  regarding  the  Spanish 
troops,  which  were  now  to  be  immediately  quartered  in  the 
principal  cities.  The  Duke,  however,  informed  the  Regent 
that  as  these  matters  were  not  within  her  province,  he  should 
take  the  liberty  of  arranging  them  with  the  authorities,  with- 
out troubling  her  in  the  matter,  and  would  inform  her  of  the 
result  of  his  measures  at  their  next  interview,  which  was  to 
take  place  on  August  26th.' 

Circular  letters  signed  by  Philip,  which  Alva  had  brought 
with  him,  were  now  despatched  to  the  different  municipal 
bodies  of  the  country.  In  these  the  cities  were  severally  com- 
manded to  accept  the  garrisons,  and  to  provide  for  the  armies 
whose  active  services  the  King  hoped  would  not  be  required, 
but  which  he  had  sent  beforehand  to  prepare  a  peaceful  en- 
trance for  himself.  He  enjoined  the  most  absolute  obedience 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva  until  his  own  arrival,  which  was  to  be  al- 
most immediate.  These  letters  were  dated  at  Madrid  on  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  and  were  now  accompanied  by  a  brief  official  cir- 
cular, signed  by  Margaret  of  Parma,  in  which  she  announced 
the  arrival  of  her  dear  cousin  of  Alva,  and  demanded  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  his  authority.* 

Having  thus  complied  with  these  demands  of  external  and 
conventional  propriety,  the  indignant  Duchess  unbosomed 
herself,  in  her  private  Italian  letters  to  her  brother,  of  the 

»  V.  de  Vynckt,  ii.  53.  «  Bor.  iv.  18?,  183. 

•  Correfpondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  632.  «  Bor,  ir.  183, 184. 


iterated  her  profound  regret  that  Philip  had  not  yet  accepted 
the  rcBignatian  which  she  had  so  recently  and  so  earaeatly 
offered.  She  disclaimed  all  jealousy  of  the  supreme  powere 
now  conferred  upon  Alva,  but  thought  that  his  Majesty  might 
hftte  allowed  her  to  leave  the  country  before  the  Duke  ar- 
rived with  an  authority  which  was  so  extraordinary,  as  well 
as  so  humiliating  to  herself.  Her  honor  might  thus  havo 
been  saved.  She  was  pained  to  perceive  that  she  was  lik-j 
to  furnish  a  perpetual  example  to  all  others,  who  considerinii 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  treated  by  the  King,  would 
henceforth  have  but  little  inducement  to  do  their  duty.  At 
no  time,  on  no  occasion,  could  any  person  every  render  him 
such  services  as  hers  had  been.  For  nine  years  she  had  en- 
joyed not  a  moment  of  repose.  If  the  King  had  shown  her 
but  little  gratitude,  she  waa  consoled  by  the  thought  that  she 
had  satisfied  her  God,  herself,  and  the  world.  She  had  com- 
promised her  health,  perhaps  her  life,  and  now  that  she  had 
pacified  the  country,  now  that  the  King  was  more  absolute, 
more  powerful  than  ever  before,  another  was  sent  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  her  labors  and  her  sufferings.' 

The  Duchess  made  no  secret  of  her  indignation  at  being 
thus  superseded,  and  as  she  considered  the  matter,  outraged. 
She  openly  avowed  her  displeasure.  She  was  at  times  almost 
beside  herself  with  rage.  There  was  universal  sympathy  with 
her  emotions,  for  all  hated  the  Duke,  and  shuddered  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  day  of  doom  for  all  the  crimeit 
which  had  ever  been  committed  in  the  course  of  ages,  seemed 
now  to  have  dawned  upon  the  Netherlands.  The  sword 
which  had  so  long  been  hanging  over  them,  seemed  now  about 
to  descend.  Throughout  the  provinces,  there  was  hut  one 
feeling  of  cold  and  hopeless  dismay.  Those  who  still  saw  a 
possibility  of  etTecting  their  escape  from  the  fatal  land, 
swarmed  across  the  frontier.  AU  foreign  merchants  deserted 
the  great  marts.  The  cities  became  as  still  as  if  the  plague- 
banner  had  been  unfurled  on  every  honse-top. 

Meantime  the  Captain-General  proceeded  methodically 
with  his  work.  He  distributed  his  troops  through  Brussels, 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  other  principal  cities.  As  a  measure  of 
necessity  and  mark  of  the  last  humiliation,  he  required  the 
municipalities  to  transfer  their  keys  to  his  keeping.  The 
maf^strates  of  Ghent  humbly  remonstrated  against  the  indig- 
I  CvrrMpodduiM  d«  PhlUpp*  II.,  I.  SSt.    Stndft,  I.  3V8. 


nity,  and  Egmont  was  imprudent  enough  to  make  himself 
the  mouth-pieee  of  their  remonstrance,  which,  it  is  needless 
to  add,  was  nnBucceasful.'  Meantime  his  own  day  of  reckon- 
ing had  arrived. 

As  already  observed,  the  advent  of  Alva  at  the  head  of  a 
foreign  army  was  the  natural  consequence  of  all  which  had 
gone  before.  The  delusion  of  the  royal  visit  was  still  main- 
tained, and  the  affectation  of  a  possible  clemency  still  dig- 
played,  while  the  monarch  sat  quietly  in  hia  cabinet  without 
a  remote  intention  of  leaving  Spain,  and  while  the  mesBengers 
of  his  accumulated  and  long-concealed  wrath  were  already 
descending  upon  their  prey.  It  was  the  deliberate  intention 
of  Philip,  when  the  Duke  was  despatched  to  the  Netherlandii, 
that  all  the  leaders  of  the  anti-inquisition  party,  and  all  who 
had,  at  any  time  or  in  any  way,  implicated  themselves  in  op- 
position to  the  government,  or  in  censure  of  ita  proceedings, 
should  be  put  to  death.  It  was  determined  that  the  prov- 
inces should  be  subjugated  to  the  absolute  domination  of  the 
council  of  Spain,  a  small  body  of  foreigners  sitting  at  the 
other  end  of  Europe,  a  junta  in  which  Netherlanders  were  to 
have  no  voice  and  exercise  no  influence.  The  despotic  gov- 
ernment of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  possessions  was  to  be  ex- 
tended to  these  Flemish  territories,  which  were  thus  to  he 
converted  into  the  helpless  dependencies  of  a  foreign  and  an 
absolute  crown.'  There  waa  to  be  a  re -organization  of  the  in- 
quisition, upon  the  same  footing  claimed  for  it  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  troubles,  together  with  a  re-enactment  and 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  famous  edicts  against  heresy.* 

Such  wae  the  scheme  recommended  by  Granvelle  and  Ea- 
]HnoBa,  and  to  be  excuted  by  Alva,*     As  part  and  parcel  of 
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this  plan,  it  was  also  arranged  at  gecret  meetings  at  the  hotue 
of  Eflpinosa,  before  the  departure  of  the  Duke,  that  all  the 
seigniore  against  whom  the  Duchess  Ifargaret  had  made  bo 
manv  comnlaints.  eapeeiallv  the  Prince  of  Oranee,  with  the 
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mont  as  to  the  dangerous  position  in  which  he  stood.  ^  Im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  in  Brussels  he  had  visited  the 
Count,  then  confined  to  his  home  hy  an  injury  caused  by  the 
fall  of  his  horse.  "Take  care  to  get  well  very  fast,"  said  De 
Billy,  "for  there  are  very  bad  stories  told  about  you  in  Spain.'' 
Egmont  laughed  heartily  at  the  observation,  as  if  nothing 
could  well  be  more  absurd  than  such  a  warning.  His  friend 
— for  De  Billy  is  said  to  have  felt  a  real  attachment  to  the 
Count — ^persisted  in  his  prophecies,  telling  him  about  "birds 
in  the  field  sang  much  more  sweetly  than  those  in  cages,'^  and 
that  he  would  do  well  to  abandon  the  country  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Alva.^ 

These  warnings  were  repeated  almost  daily  by  the  same 
gentleman,  and  by  others,  who  were  more  and  more  astonish- 
ed at  Egmont's  infatuation.  Nevertheless,  he  had  disre- 
garded their  admonitions,  and  had  gone  forth  to  meet  the 
Duke  at  Thionville.  Even  then  he  might  have  seen,  in  the 
coldness  of  his  first  reception,  and  in  the  disrespectful  man- 
ner of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  not  only  did  not  at  first  sa- 
lute him,  but  who  murmured  audibly  that  he  was  a  Lutheran 
and  traitor,  that  he  was  not  so  great  a  favorite  with  the  gov- 
ernment at  Madrid  as  he  desired  to  be. 

After  the  first  few  moments,  however,  Alva's  manner  had 
changed,  while  Chiappin  Vitelli,  Gabriel  de  Serbelloni,  and 
other  principal  officers,  received  the  Count  with  great  cour- 
tesy, even  upon  his  first  appearance.  The  grand  prior,  Fer- 
dinando  de  Toledo,  naftural  son  of  the  Duke,  and  already  a 
distinguished  soldier,  seems  to  have  felt  a  warm  and  unaf- 
fected friendship  for  Egmont,  whose  brilliant  exploits  in  the 
field  had  excited  his  youthful  admiration,  and  of  whose  de- 
struction he  was,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  be  the  unwilling 
instrument.*  For  a  few  days,  accordingly,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  new  Governor-General  all  seemed  to  be  going  smooth- 
ly. The  grand  prior  and  Egmont  became  exceedingly  inti- 
mate, passing  their  time  together  in  banquets,  masquerades, 
and  play,*  as  joyously  as  if  the  merry  days  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  treaty  of  Gateau  Cambresis  were  returned.  The 
Duke,  too,  manifested  the  most  friendly  dispositions,  taking 
care  to  send  him  large  presents  of  Spanish  and  Italian  fruits, 
received  frequently  by  the  government  couriers.* 

Lapped  in  this  fatal  security,  Egmont  not  only  forgot  his 
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with  a  portion  of  hie  confidence.  That  gentleman  had  still 
remained  in  his  solitary  mansion  at  Weert,  notwithgtanding 
the  artful  means  which  had  been  need  to  lure  him  from  that 
"deeert."  It  ia  singular  that  the  very  same  person  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  well-informed  Catholic  contemporary,  had  been 
moat  eager  to  warn  Egmont  of  hia  danger,  had  alao  been  the 
foremost  instrument  for  effecting  the  capture  of  the  Admiral. 
The  Seigneur  de  Billy,  on  the  day  after  hie  arrival  from  Mad- 
rid, had  written  to  Horn,  telling  him  that  the  King  wae 
highly  pleased  with  his  services  and  character.  De  Billy  also 
stated  that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  Philip  to  express 
distinctly  the  royal  gratitude  for  the  Count's  conduct,  adding 
that  his  Majesty  was  about  to  visit  the  Netherlands  in  Au- 
gust, and  would  probably  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Baron  Montigny,' 

Alva  and  his  son  Don  Ferdinando  had  soon  afterwards  ad' 
dressed  letters  from  Gerverbiller  (dated  July  26th  and  27th) 
to  Count  Horn,  filled  with  expreseions  of  friendship  and  con- 
fidence.^ The  Admiral,  who  had  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen 
to  greet  the  Duke,  now  responded  from  Weert  that  he  was 
very  sensible  of  the  kindness  manifested  towards  him,  but 
that  for  reasons  which  his  secretary  Alonzo  de  la  Loo  would 
more  fully  communicate,  he  must  for  the  present  beg  to  be 
excused  from  a  personal  visit  to  Brussels.  The  secretary  was 
received  by  Alva  with  extreme  courtesy.'  The  Duke  ex- 
pressed infinite  pain  that  the  King  had  not  yet  rewarded 
Count  Horn's  services  according  to  their  merit,  said  that  u 
year  before  he  had  told  his  brother  Montigny  how  very  much 
he  was  the  Admiral's  friend,  and  begged  lia  Loo  to  tell  his 
master  that  he  should  not  doubt  the  royal  generosity  and 
gratitude.  The  governor  added,  that  if  he  could  see  the 
Count  in  person  he  could  tell  him  things  which  would  please 
him,  and  which  would  prove  that  he  had  not  been  forgotten 
by  his  friends.  La  Loo  had  afterward  a  long  conversation 
with  the  Duke's  secretary  Albomoz,  who  assurea  him  that  his 
master  had  the  greatest  affection  for  Count  Horn,  and  that 
since  his  affairs  were  so  much  embarrassed,  he  might  easily  be 

Srovided  with  the  post  of  governor  at  Milan,  or  viceroy  o! 
aples,  about  to  become  vacant.     The  secretary  added,  that 
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distinguished  Doblee  whose  faithful  friend  and  eervaot  he 
was,  and  that  Count  Horn  ought  to  visit  Brussels,  if  not  to 
treat  of  great  affairs,  at  least  to  visit  the  Captatn-Geseral  as  a 
friend.  "After  all  this,"  said  honest  Alonzo,  "I  am  going  im- 
mediately to  Weert,  to  urge  his  lordship  to  yield  to  the  Duke's 
desirea."' 

This  scientific  manoeuvring,  joined  to  the  urgent  represen- 
tations of  Egmont,  at  laet  produced  its  effect.  The  Admiral 
left  his  retirement  at  Weert  to  fall  into  the  pit  which  his  ene- 
mies had  been  so  skilfully  preparing  at  BruBsels.  On  the 
night  of  September  8th,  Egmont  received  another  most  sig- 
nificative and  mysterious  warning.  A  Spaniard,  apparentTv 
an  officer  of  rank,  came  secretly  into  his  house,  and  urged  him 
solemnly  to  effect  his  escape  before  the  morrow.  The  Count- 
ess, who  related  the  story  afterwards,  always  beheved,  with- 
out being  certain,  that  the  mysterious  visitor  was  Julian 
Romero,  marSchal  de  camp.*  Egraont,  however,  continued 
as  blindly  confident  as  before. 

On  the  following  day,  September  9th,  the  grand  prior,  Don 
Ferdinando,  gave  a  magnificent  dinner,  to  which  Egmont  and 
Horn,  together  with  Noircarmes,  the  Viscount  de  Ghent,  and 
many  other  noblemen  were  invited.  The  banquet  was  en- 
livened by  the  music  of  Alva's  own  military  band,  which  the 
Duke  sent  to  entertain  the  company.  At  three  o'clock  he 
sent  a  message  begging  the  gentlemen,  after  their  dinner 
should  be  concluded,  to  favor  him  with  their  company  at  his 
house  (the  maison  de  Jassey),  as  he  wished  to  consult  them 
concerning  the  plan  of  the  citadel,  which  he  proposed  erect- 
ing at  Antwerp.* 

At  this  moment,  the  grand  prior  who  was  seated  next  to 
Egmont,  whispered  in  his  ear;  "Leave  this  place,  signor 
Count,  instantly;  take  the  fleetest  horse  in  your  stable  and 
make  your  escape  without  a  moment's  delay."  Egmont,  much 
troubled,  and  remembering  the  manifold  prophecies  and  ad- 
monitions which  he  had  passed  unheeded,  rose  from  the  table 
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and  went  into  the  next  room.  He  was  followed  by  Noir- 
earmes  and  two  other  gentlemen^  who  had  observed  his  agita- 
tion^ and  were  curious  as  to  its  cause.  The  Count  repeated  to 
them  the  mysterious  words  just  whispered  to  him  by  the 
grand  prior,  adding  that  he  was  determined  to  take  the  ad- 
vice without  a  moment's  delay.  "Ha!  Count/'  exclaimed 
Noircarmes,  "do  not  put  lightly  such  implicit  confidence  in 
this  stranger  who  is  counselling  you  to  your  destruction. 
What  will  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  all  the  Spaniards  say  of  such 
a  precipitate  flight?  Will  they  not  say  that  your  Excellency 
has  flea  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt?  Will  not  your  es- 
cape be  construed  into  a  confession  of  high  treason  ?^'^ 

If  these  words  were  really  spoken  by  Noircarmes,  and  that 
tiiey  were  so,  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  Walloon  gentleman 
iu  constant  communication  with  Egmont's  friends  and  with 
the  whole  Catholic  party,  they  furnish  another  proof  of  the 
malignant  and  cruel  character  of  the  man.  The  advice  fixed 
forever  the  fate  of  the  vacillating  Egmont.  He  had  risen 
from  the  table  determined  to  take  the  adviceof  anoble-minded 
Spiiniard,  who  had  adventured  his  life  to  save  his  friend.  He 
now  returned  in  obedience  to  the  counsel  of  a  fellow-country- 
man, a  Flemish  noble,  to  treat  the  well-meant  warning  with 
indifference,  and  to  seat  himself  again  at  the  last  banquet 
which  he  was  ever  to  grace  with  his  presence. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  dinner  being  finished,  Horn  and  Eg- 
mont, accompanied  by  the  other  gentlemen,  proceeded  to  the 
"Jassy"  house,  then  occupied  by  Alva,  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
liberations proposed.*  They  were  received  by  the  Duke  with 
great  courtesy.  The  engineer,  Pietro  Urbino,  soon  appeared 
and  laid  upon  the  table  a  large  parchment  containing  the 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  citadel  to  be  erected  at  Antwerp.* 
A  warm  discussion  upon  the  subject  soon  arose,  Egmont, 
Horn,  Noircarmes,  and  others,  together  with  the  engineers 
Urbino  and  Pacheco,  all  taking  part  in  the  debate.*  After 
a  short  time,  the  Duke  of  Alva  left  the  apartment,  on  pretext 
of  a  sudden  indisposition,  leaving  the  company  still  warmly 
engaged  in  their  argument.^  The  counsel  lasted  till  near 
seven  in  the  evening.  As  it  broke  up,  Don  Sancho  d'Avila, 
captain  of  the  Duke's  guard,  requestea  Egmont  to  remain  for 
a  taoment  after  the  rest,  as  he  had  a  communication  to  make 
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to  him.  After  an  insignificant  remark  or  two,  the  Spanish 
officer,  as  soon  as  the  two  were  alone,  requested  Egmont  to 
surrender  his  sword.  The  Count,  agitated,  and  notwithstand- 
ing everything  which  had  gone  before,  still  taken  by  surprise, 
scarcely  knew  what  reply  to  make.*  Don  Sancho  repeated 
that  he  had  been  commi^ioned  to  arrest  him,  and  ag)L  de- 
manded  his  sword.  At  the  same  moment  the  doors  of  the 
adjacent  apartment  were  opened,  and  Egmont  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  a  company  of  Spanish  musqueteers  and  hal- 
berdmen.  Finding  himself  thus  entrapped,  he  gave  up  his 
sword,  saying  bitterly,  as  he  did  so,  that  it  had  at  least  ren- 
dered some  service  to  the  King  in  times  which  were  past.  He 
was  then  conducted  to  a  chamber,  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
house,  where  his  temporary  prison  had  been  arranged.  The 
windows  were  barricaded,  the  daylight  excluded,  the  whole 
apartment  hung  with  black.  Here  he  remained  fourteen  days 
(from  Septemer  9th  to  the  23d).  During  this  period,  he  was 
allowed  no  communication  with  his  friends.  His  room  was 
lighted  day  and  night  with  candles,  and  he  was  served  in 
strict  silence  by  Spanish  attendants,  and  guarded  by  Spanish 
soldiers.  The  captain  of  the  watch  drew  his  curtain  every 
midnight,  and  aroused  him  from  sleep  that  he  might  be  iden- 
tified by  the  relieving  officer.^ 

Count  Horn  was  arrested  upon  the  same  occasion  by  Cap- 
tain Salinas,  as  he  was  proceeding  through  the  court-yard  of 
the  house,  after  the  breiJcing  up  of  the  council.  He  was  con- 
fined in  another  chamber  of  the  mansion,  and  met  with  a  pre- 
cisely similar  treatment  to  that  experienced  by  Egmont. 
I'pon  September  23d,  both  were  removed  under  a  strong 
guard  to  the  castle  of  Ghent.* 

On  this  same  day,  two  other  important  arrests,  included 
and  arranged  in  the  same  program,  had  been  successfully  ac- 
complished. Bakkerzeel,  private  and  confidential  secretary 
of  Egmont,  and  Antony  van  Straalen,  the  rich  and  influen- 
tial burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  were  taken  almost  simultane- 
ously.* At  the  request  of  Alva,  the  burgomaster  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Duchess  of  Parma  to  repair  on  business  to  Brus- 
sels. He  seemed  to  have  feared  an  ambuscade,  for  as  he  got 
into  his  coach  to  set  forth  upon  the  journey,  he  was  so  muf- 
fled in  a  multiplicity  of  clothing,  that  he  was  scarcely  to  be 
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recognized.*  He  was  no  sooner,  however,  in  the  open  coun- 
try and  upon  a  spot  remote  from  human  habitations,  than  he 
was  suddenly  beset  by  a  band  of  forty  soldiers  undercommand 
of  Don  Alberic  Lodron  and  Don  Sancho  de  Lodrono.*  These 
officers  had  been  watching  his  movements  for  many  days. 
The  capture  of  Bakkerzeel  was  accomplished  with  equal 
adroitness  at  about  the  same  hour. 

~  Alva,  while  he  sat  at  the  council  board  with  Egmont  and 
Horn,  was  secretly  informed  that  those  important  personages, 
Bakkerzeel  and  Straalen,  with  the  private  secretary  of  the 
Admiral,  Alonzo  de  la  Loo,  in  addition,  had  been  thus  suc- 
cessfully arrested.  He  could  with  difficulty  conceal  his  satis- 
faction, and  left  the  apartment  immediately  that  the  trap 
might  be  sprung  upon  the  two  principal  victims  of  his  treach- 
ery. He  had  himself  arranged  all  the  details  of  these  two 
important  arrests,  while  his  natural  son,  the  Prior  Don  Fer- 
dinando,  had  been  compelled  to  superintend  the  proceedings.* 
The  plot  had  been  an  excellent  plot,  and  was  accomplished  as 
successfully  as  it  had  been  sagaciously  conceived.  None  but 
Spaniards  had  been  employed  in  any  part  of  the  affair.*  Offi- 
cers of  high  rank  in  his  Majesty's  army  had  performed  the 
part  of  spies  and  policemen  with  much  adroitness,  nor  was 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  duty  would  seem  a  disgrace,  when 
the  Prior  of  the  Ejiights  of  Saint  John  was  superintendent 
of  the  operations,  when  the  Captain-General  of  the  Nether- 
lands had  arranged  the  whole  plan,  and  when  all,  from  sub- 
altern to  viceroy,  had  received  minute  instructions  as  to  the 
contemplated  treachery  from  the  great  chief  of  the  Spanish 
police,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 

No  sooner  were  these  gentlemen  in  custody  than  the  secre- 
tary Albomoz  was  despatched  to  the  house  of  Count  Horn, 
and  to  that  of  Bakkerzeel,  where  all  papers  were  immediately 
seized,  inventoried,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke.* 
Thus,  if  amid  the  most  secret  communications  of  Egmont  and 
Horn  or  their  correspondents,  a  single  treasonable  thought 
should  be  lurking,  it  was  to  go  hard  but  it  might  be  twined 
into  a  cord  strong  enough  to  strangle  them  all. 

The  Duke  wrote  a  triumphant  letter  to  his  Majesty  that 
very  night.  He  apologized  that  these  important  captures  had 
been  deferred  so  long,  but  stated  that  he  had  thought  it  de- 
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sirable  to  secure  all  these  leading  personages  at  a  single  stroke. 
He  then  narrated  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  operations 
had  been  conducted.  Certainly^  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Duke  had  only  reached  Brussels  upon  August  2Sd,  and 
that  the  two  Counts  were  securely  lodged  in  prison  on  Sep- 
tember 9th,  it  seemd  a  superfluous  modesty  upon  his  part 
thus  to  excuse  himself  for  an  apparent  delay.  At  any  rate, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  posterity,  his  zeal  to  carry  out 
the  blocidy  commands  of  his  master  was  sufficiently  swift. 
'  The  consternation  was  universal  throughout  the  provinces 
when  the  arrests  became  known.  Egmont^s  great  popularity 
and  distinguished  services  placed  him  so  high  above  the  mass 
of  citizens,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion  was 
moreover  so  well  known,  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  no  man 
could  now  be  safe,  when  men  like  him  were  in  the  power  of 
Alva  and  his  myrmidons.  The  animosity  to  the  Spaniards 
increased  hourly.*  The  Duchess  affected  indignation^  at  the 
arrest  of  the  two  nobles,  although  it  nowhere  appears  that  she 
attempted  a  word  in  their  defence,  or  lifted,  at  any  subsequent 
moment,  a  finger  to  save  them.  She  was  not  anxious  to  wash 
her  hands  of  the  blood  of  two  innocent  men:  she  was  onlv 
offended  that  they  had  been  arrested  without  her  permission. 
The  Duke  had,  it  is  true,  sent  Berlaymont  and  Mansfeld  to 
give  her  information  of  the  fact,  as  soon  as  the  capture  had 
been  made,  with  the  plausible  excuse  that  he  preferred  to  save 
her  from  all  the  responsibility  and  all  the  unpopularity  of  the 
measure.*  Nothing,  however,  could  appease  her  wrath  at 
this  and  every  other  indication  of  the  contempt  in  which  he 
appeared  to  hold  the  sister  of  his  sovereign.  She  complained 
of  his  conduct  daily  to  every  one  who  was  admitted  to  her 
presence.  Herself  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  personal  indignity, 
she  seemed  for  a  moment  to  identify  herself  with  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  provinces.  She  seemed  to  imagine  herself 
the  champion  of  their  liberties,  and  the  Netherlanders,  for  a 
moment,  seemed  to  participate  in  the  delusion.  Because  she 
was  indignant  at  the  insolence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  her- 
self, the  honest  citizens  began  to  give  her  credit  for  a  sympa- 
thy with  their  own  wrongs.  She  expressed  herself  determined 
to  move  about  from  one  city  to  another,  until  the  answer 
to  her  demand  for  dismissal  should  arrive.^    She  allowed  her 
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immediate  attendants  to  abuse  the  Spaniards  in  good  set 
terms  upon  every  occasion.  Even  her  private  chaplain  per- 
mitted himself,  in  preaching  before  her  in  the  palace  chapel, 
to  denounce  the  whole  nation  as  a  race  of  traitors  and  rav- 
ishers,  and  for  this  offence  was  only  reprimanded,  much 
against  her  will,  by  the  Duchess,  and  ordered  to  retire  for  a 
season  to  his  convent/  She  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  her 
dissatisfaction  at  every  step  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Duke.  In  all  this  there  was  much  petulence,  but  very  little 
dignity,  while  there  was  neither  a  spark  of  real  sympathy  for 
the  oppressed  millions,  nor  a  throb  of  genuine  womanly  emo- 
tion for  the  impending  fate  of  the  two  nobles.  Her  principal 
grief  was  that  she  had  pacified  the  provinces,  and  that  an- 
other had  now  arrived  to  reap  the  glory;  but  it  was  difficult, 
while  the  unburied  bones  of  many  heretics  were  still  hanging, 
by  her  decree,on  the  rafters  of  their  own  dismantled  churches, 
for  her  successfully  to  enact  the  part  of  a  benignant  and 
merciful  Begent.  But  it  was  very  true  that  the  horrors  of 
the  Duke's  administration  have  been  propitious  to  the  fame 
of  Margaret,  and  perhaps  more  so  to  that  of  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle.  The  faint  and  struggling  rays  of  humanity  which  oc- 
casionally illumined  the  course  of  their  government,  were  des- 
tined to  be  extinguished  in  a  chaos  so  profound  and  dark,  that 
these  last  beams  of  light  seemed  clearer  and  more  bountiful 
by  the  contrast. 

The  Count  of  Hoogstraaten,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Brus- 
sels, had,  by  good  fortune,  injured  his  hand  through  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol.  Detained  by  this  casualty 
at  Cologne,  he  was  informed,  before  his  arrival  at  the  capital,- 
of  the  arrest  of  his  two  distinguished  friends,  and  accepted 
the  hint  to  betake  himself  at  once  to  a  place  of  safety.' 

The  loyalty  of  the  elder  Mansfeld  was  beyond  dispute  even 
by  Alva.  His  son  Charles  had,  however,  been  imprudent, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  even  affixed  his  name  to  the  earliest 
copies  of  the  Compromise.  He  had  retired,  it  is  true,  from 
all  connection  with  the  confederates,  but  his  father  knew 
well  that  the  young  Count's  signature  upon  that  famous 
document  would  prove  his  death-warrant,  were  he  found  in 
the  country.  He  therefore  had  sent  him  into  Germany  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Duke.* 

The  King's  satisfaction  was  unbounded  when  he  learned 
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this  important  achievement  of  Alva,  and  he  wrote  imme- 
diately to  express  his  approbation  in  the  most  extravagaoit 
terms.*  Cardinal  Granvelle,  on  the  contrary,  affected  aston- 
ishment at  a  course  which  he  had  secretly  counselled.  He 
assured  him  Majesty  that  he  had  never  believed  Egmont  to 
entertain  sentiments  opposed  to  the  Catholic  religion,  nor  to 
the  interests  of  the  Crown,  up  to  the  period  of  his  own  de- 
parture from  the  Netherlands.  He  was  persuaded,  he  said, 
that  the  Count  had  been  abused  by  others,  although,  to  be 
sure,  the  Cardinal  had  learned  with  regret  what  Egmont  had 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  Count  Hoogstraaten^s 
child.  As  to  the  other  persons  arrested,  he  said  that  no  one 
regretted  their  fate.  The  Cardinal  added  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  himself  the  instigator  of  these  captures,  but  that  he 
was  not  disturbed  by  that,  or  by  other  imputations  of  a  similar 
nature.^ 

In  conversation  with  those  about  him,  he  frequently  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  too  crafty 
to  be  caught  in  the  same  net  in  which  his  more  simple  com- 
panions were  inextricably  entangled.  Indeed,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  news,  that  men  of  high  rank  had  been  arrested 
in  Brussels,  the  Cardinal  eagerly  inquired  if  the  Taciturn  had 
been  taken,  for  by  that  term  he  always  characterized  the 
Prince.  Keceiving  a  negative  reply,  he  expressed  extreme 
disappointment,  adding,  that  if  Orange  had  escaped,  they 
had  taken  nobody,  and  that  his  capture  would  have  been  more 
valuable  than  that  of  every  man  in  the  Netherlands.^ 

Peter  Titelmann,  too,  the  famous  inquisitor,  who,  retired 
from  active  life,  was  then  living  upon  Philip^s  bounty,  and 
encouraged  by  friendly  letters  from  that  monarch,*  expressed 
the  same  opinion.  Having  been  informed  that  Egmont  and 
Horn  had  been  captured,  he  eagerly  inquired  if  "wise  Wil- 
liam" had  also  been  taken.  He  was,  of  course,  answered  in 
the  negative.  "Then  will  our  joy  be  but  brief,^*  he  observed. 
"Woe  unto  us  for  the  wrath  to  come  from  Germany .'''* 

On  July  12,  of  this  year,  Philip  wrote  to  Granvelle  to  in- 
quire the  particulars  of  a  letter  which  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
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according  to  a  previous  communication  of  the  Cardinal,  had 
written  to  Egmont  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  Count 
Hoogstraaten's  child.^  On  August  17,  the  Cardinal  re- 
plied, by  setting  the  King  right  aa  to  the  error  which  he 
had  committed.  The  letter,  as  he  had  already  stated,  was  not 
written  by  Orange,  but  by  Egmont,  and  he  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment that  Madame  de  Parma  had  not  yet  sent  it  to  his 
Majesty.  The  Duchess  must  have  seen  it,  because  her  con- 
fessor had  shown  it  to  the  person  who  was  Granvelle's  in- 
formant. In  this  letter,  the  Cardinal  continued,  the  state- 
ment had  been  made  by  Egmont  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  that 
their  plots  were  discovered,  that  the  King  was  making  arma- 
ments, that  they  were  unable  to  resist  him,  and  that  there- 
fore it  had  become  necessary  to  dissemble  and  to  accommodate 
themselves  as  well  as  possible  to  the  present  situation,  while 
waiting  for  other  circumstances  under  which  to  accomplish  their 
designs,  Granvelle  advised,  moreover,  that  Straalen,  who 
had  been  privy  to  the  letter,  and  perhaps  the  amanuensis, 
should  be  forthwith  arrested.* 

The  Cardinal  was  determined  not  to  let  the  matter  sleep, 
notwithstanding  his  protestation  of  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  imprisoned  Count.  Against  the  statement  that  he  knew 
of  a  letter  which  amounted  to  a  full  confession  of  treason, 
out  of  Egmonfs  own  mouth — ^a  fact  which,  if  proved,  and 
perhaps,  if  even  insinuated,  would  be  sufficient  with  Philip 
to  deprive  Egmont  of  twenty  thousand  lives — ^against  these 
constant  recommendations  to  his  suspicious  and  sanguinary 
master,  to  ferret  out  this  document,  if  it  were  possible,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  churchman's  vague  and  hypocritical  ex- 
pressions on  the  side  of  mercy  were  very  little  worth. 

Certainly  these  seeds  of  suspicion  did  not  fall  upon  a  barren 
soil.  Philip  immediately  communicated  the  information  thus 
received  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  charging  him  on  repeated  occa- 
sions to  find  out  what  was  written,  either  by  Egmont  or  by 
Straalen,  at  Egmonfs  instigation,  stating  that  such  a  letter 
was  written  at  the  time  of  the  Hoogstraaten  baptism,  that  it 
would  probably  illustrate  the  opinions  of  Egmont  at  that 
period,  and  that  the  letter  itself,  which  the  confessor  of 
Madame  de  Parma  had  once  had  in  his  hands,  ought,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  procured.'    Thus  the  very  language  used  by  Uran- 
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velle  to  Philip  was  immediately  repeated  by  the  monarch  to 
his  representative  in  the  Netherlands,  at  the  moment  when 
all  Egmont's  papers  were  in  his  possesion,  and  when  Eg- 
monf  8  private  secretary  was  undergoing  the  torture,^  in  order 
that  secrets  might  be  wrenched  from  him  which  had  never 
entered  his  brain.  The  fact  that  no  such  letter  was  found, 
that  the  Duchess  had  never  alluded  to  any  such  document, 
and  that  neither  a  careful  scrutiny  of  papers,  nor  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rack,^  could  elicit  any  satisfactory  information  on 
the  subject,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  treasonable 
paper  had  ever  existed,  save  in  the  imagination  of  the  Cardi- 
nal. At  any  rate,  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  hesitate  before 
affixing  a  damning  character  to  a  document,  in  the  absence 
of  any  direct  proof  that  there  ever  was  such  a  document  at 
all.  The  confessor  of  Madame  de  Parma  told  another  per- 
son, who  told  the  Cardinal,  that  either  Count  Egmont,  or 
Burgomaster  Straalen,  by  command  of  Count  Egmont,  wrote 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  thus  and  so.  What  evidence  was  this 
upon  which  to  found  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  a  man 
whom  Granvelle  affected  to  characterize  as  otherwise  neither 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  religion,  nor  to  the  true  service  of 
the  King?  What  vulpine  kind  of  mercy  was  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Cardinal,  while  making  such  deadly  insinuations,  to 
recommend  the  imprisoned  victim  to  clemency? 

The  unfortunate  envoys,  Marquis  Bergen  and  Baron  Mon- 
tigny,  had  remained  in  Spain  under  close  observation.  Of 
those  doomed  victims  who,  in  spite  of  friendly  remonstrances 
and  of  ominous  warnings,  had  thus  ventured  into  the  lion's 
den,  no  retreating  footmarks  were  ever  to  be  seen.  Their 
fate,  now  that  Alva  had  at  last  been  despatched  to  the  Nether- 
lands, seemed  to  be  sealed,  and  the  Marquis  Bergen,  accepting 
the  augury  in  its  most  evil  sense,  immediately  afterwards  had 
sickened  unto  death.  Whether  it  were  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred,  suddenly  changing  to  despair,  or  whether  it  were  a 
still  more  potent  and  unequivocal  poison  which  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  will  perhaps  never  be 
ascertained  with  certainty.*  The  secrets  of  those  terrible 
prison-houses  of  Spain,  where  even  the  eldest  begotten  son, 
and  the  wedded  wife  of  the  monarch,  were  soon  afterwards 
believed  to  have  been  the  victims  of  his  dark  revenge,  can 
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never  perhaps  be  accurately  known,  until  the  grave  gives  up 
its  dead^  and  the  buried  crimes  of  centuries  are  revealed. 

It  was  very  soon  after  the  departure  of  Alva's  fleet  from 
Carthagena,  that  the  Marquis  Bergen  felt  his  end  approach- 
ing. He  sent  for  the  Prince  of  l£boli,  with  whom  he  had 
always  maintained  intimate  relations,  and  whom  he  believed 
to  be  his  disinterested  friend.  Relying  upon  his  faithful 
breast,  and  trusting  to  receive  from  his  eyes  alone  the  pious 
drops  of  sympathy  which  he  required,  the  dying  noble  poured 
out  his  long  and  last  complaint.  He  charged  him  to  tell  the 
man  whom  he  would  no  longer  call  his  king,  that  he  had  ever 
been  true  and  loyal,  that  the  bitterness  of  having  been  con- 
stantly suspected,  when  he  was  conscious  of  entire  fidelity, 
was  a  sharper  sorrow  than  could  be  lightly  believed,  and  that 
he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  his  own  truth  and  the 
artifices  of  his  enemies  would  be  brought  to  light.  He  closed 
his  parting  message  by  predicting  that  after  he  had  been  long 
laid  in  the  grave,  the  iippeachments  against  his  character 
would  be  at  last,  although  too  late,  retracted.* 

So  spake  the  unhappy  envoy,  and  his  friend  replied  with 
words  of  consolation.  It  is  probable  that  he  even  ventured, 
in  the  King^s  name,  to  grant  him  the  liberty  of  returning  to 
liis  home;  the  only  remedy,  as  his  physicians  had  repeatedly 
stated,  which  could  possibly  be  applied  to  his  disease.  But 
the  devilish  hypocrisy  of  Philip,  and  the  abject  perfidy  of 
Eboli,  at  this  juncture,  almost  surpass  belief.  The  Prince 
came  to  press  the  hand  and  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
man  whom  he  called  his  friend,  having  first  carefully  studied 
a  billet  of  most  minute  and  secret  instructions  from  his  mas- 
ter as  to  the  deportment  he  was  to  observe  upon  this  solemn 
occasion  and  afterwards.  This  paper,  written  in  Philip's  own 
hand,  had  been  delivered  to  Eboli  on  the  very  day  of  his  vint 
to  Bergen,  and  bore  the  superscription  that  it  was  not  to  be 
read  nor  opened  till  the  messenger  who  brought  it  had  left  his 
presence.  It  directed  the  Prince,  if  it  should  be  evident  that 
the  Marquis  was  past  recovery,  to  promise  him,  in  the  King's 
name,  the  permission  of  returning  to  the  Netherlands. 
Should,  however,  a  possiblity  of  his  surviving  appear,  Eboli 
was  only  to  hold  out  a  hope  that  such  permission  might 
eventually  be  obtained.  In  case  of  the  death  of  Bergen,  the 
Prince  was  immediately  to  confer  with  the  Orand  Inquisilor 
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and  with  the  Count  of  Feria,  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  his  obsequies.  It  might  seem  advisable,  in  that  event, 
to  exhibit  the  regret  which  the  King  and  his  ministers  felt 
for  his  death,  and  the  great  esteem  in  which  they  held  the 
nobles  of  the  Netherlands.  At  the  same  time,  Eboli  was 
further  instructed  to  confer  with  the  same  personages  as  to 
the  most  efl&cient  means  for  preventing  the  escape  of  Baron 
Montigny;  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  movements,  and  to 
give  general  instructions  to  governors  and  to  postmasters  to 
intercept  his  flight,  should  it  be  attempted.  Finally,  in  case 
of  Bergen's  death,  the  Prince  was  directed  to  despatch  a 
special  messenger,  apparently  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
as  if  in  the  absence  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  King, 
to  inform  the  Duchess  of  Parma  of  the  event,  and  to  urge 
her  immediately  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  and  of  all  other  property  belonging  to  the  Marquis, 
until  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  it  were  not  possible 
to  convict  him,  after  death,  of  treason,  and  to  confiscate  his 
estates  accordingly.* 

Such  were  the  instructions  of  Philip  to  Eboli,  and  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  the  program,  was  the  horrible 
comedy  enacted  at  the  death-bed  of  the  envoy.  Three  days 
after  his  parting  interview  with  his  disinterested  friend,  the 
Marquis  was  a  corpse.*  Bef  o-re  his  limbs  were  cold,  a  messen- 
ger was  on  his  way  to  Brussels,  instructing  the  Regent  to 
sequestrate  his  property,  and  to  arrest,  upon  suspicion  of  heresy, 
the  youthful  kinsman  and  niece,  who,  by  the  will  of  the  Marquis, 
were  to  be  united  in  marriage  and  to  share  his  estate.*  The 
whole  drama,  beginning  with  the  death  scene,  was  enacted 
according  to  order.  Before  the  arrival  of  Alva  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  property  of  the  Marquis  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  awaiting  the  confiscation,*  which  was  but  for 
a  brief  season  delayed,  while  on  the  other  hand.  Baron  Mon- 
tigny, Bergen's  companion  in  doom,  who  was  not,  however,  so 
easily  to  be  carried  off  by  home-sickness,  was  closely  confined 
in  the  alcazar  of  Segovia,  never  to  leave  a  Spanish  prison 
alive.*  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  delusion  in 
which  Montigny  and  his  brother,  the  Count  Horn,  both  in- 
dulged, each  believing  that  the  other  was  out  of  harm's  way, 

1  CoiTMpondanM  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  673.  *  Strada,  i.  390. 

s  Corretpondance  de  Philippe  11.,  i.  547-590,  Strada,  i.  291,  and  note  of  M 
Oachard.  ♦  V.  d.  Vjnokt,  il.  77. 

A  Uoofd,  iv.  172,  178.    Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  648,  054,  6A6. 
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the  one  by  his  absence  from  the  ^N'etherlands,  the  other  by 
his  absence  from  Spain,  while  both,  involyed  in  the  same 
meshes^  were  rapidly  and  surely  approaching  their  fate.* 

In  the  same  despatch  of  September  9,  in  which  the  Duke 
communicated  to  Philip  the  capture  of  Egmont  and  Horn, 
he  announced  to  him  his  determination  to  establish  a  new 
court  for  the  trial  of  crimes  committed  during  the  recent 
period  of  troubles.*  This  wonderful  tribunal  was  accord- 
ingly created  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  was  called  the 
Council  of  Troubles,  but  it  soon  acquired  the  terrible  name, 
by  which  it  will  be  forever  known  in  history,  of  the  Blood- 
Council.*  It  superseded  all  other  institutions.  Every  court, 
from  those  of  the  muncipal  magistracies  up  to  the  supreme 
councils  of  the  provinces,  were  forbidden  to  take  cognizance 
in  future  of  any  cause  growing  out  of  the  late  trobules.*  The 
council  of  state,  although  it  was  not  formaly  disbanded,  fell 
into  complete  desuetude,  its  members  being  occasionally  sum- 
moned into  Alva's  private  chambers  in  an  irregular  manner, 
while  its  principal  functions  were  usurped  by  the  Blood- 
Council.  Not  only  citizens  of  every  province,  but  the  muni- 
cipal bodies  and  even  the  sovereign  provincial  estates  them- 
selves, were  compelled  to  plead,  like  humble  individuals,  be- 
fore this  new  and  extraordinary  tribunal.'^  It  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  to  the  absolute  violation  which  was  thus  committed 
of  all  charters,  laws  and  privileges,  because  the  very  creation 
of  the  council  was  a  bold  and  brutal  proclamation  that  those 
laws  and  privileges  were  at  an  end.  The  constitution  or 
maternal  principle  of  this  suddenly  erected  court  was  of  a 
twofold  nature.  It  defined  and  it  punished  the  crime  of  trea- 
son. The  definitions,  couched  in  eighteen  articles,  declared  it 
to  be  treason  to  have  deilvered  or  signed  any  petition  against 
the  new  bishops,  the  Inquisition,  or  the  Edicts;  to  have  tol- 
erated public  preaching  under  any  circumstances;  to  have 
omitted  resistance  to  the  image-breaking,  to  the  field-preach- 
ing, or  to  the  presentation  of  the  Request  by  the  nobles,  and 
"either  through  sympathy  or  surprise"  to  have  asserted  that 
the  King  did  not  possess  the  right  to  deprive  all  the  provinces 
of  their  liberties,  or  to  have  maintained  that  this  present  tri- 
bimal  was  bound  to  respect  in  any  manner  any  laws  or  any 

1  Vide  D^dnotioii  de  I'lnnoeenM  dn  Gomto  d«  HornM,  pp.  208,  204. 
'  OorretpondMiee  de  PhiUppe  II.,  i.  087. 

>  Hoofd,  It.  168.       Bor,  It.  185,  186.       Meteren,  f.  49.      Reidani,  Ann. 
Belg.,  p  6.  «  Bor,  W.  185,  180. 

*  Bor,  Hoofd,  MetereD,ubi  lup. 
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charters.^  In  these  brief  and  simple,  but  comprehensive 
terms,  was  the  crime  of  high  treason  defined.  The  punish- 
ment was  still  more  briefly,  simply,  and  comprehensively 
stated,  for  it  was  instant  death  in  all  cases.'*  So  well  too  did 
this  new  and  terrible  engine  perform  its  work,  that  in  less 
than  three  months  from  the  time  of  its  erection,  eighteen 
hundred  human  beings  had  suffered  death*  by  its  summary 
proceedings;  some  of  the  highest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most 
virtuous  in  the  land  among  the  number;  nor  had  it  then  mani- 
fested the  slightest  indication  of  faltering  in  its  dread  career. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  tremendous  court,  thus  established 
upon  the  ruins  of  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country, 
had  not  been  provided  with  even  a  nominal  authority  from 
any  source  whatever.  The  King  had  granted  it  no  letters 
patent  or  charter,  nor  had  even  the  Duke  of  Alva  thought  it 
worth  while  to  grant  any  commissions  either  in  his  own  name 
or  as  Captain-General,  to  any  of  the  members  composing  the 
board.*  The  Blood-Council  was  merely  an  informal  club,  of 
which  the  Duke  was  perpetual  president,  while  the  other  mem- 
bers were  all  appointed  by  himself. 

Of  these  subordinate  councillors,  two  had  the  right  of  vot- 
ing, subject,  however,  in  all  cases  to  his  final  decision,  while 
the  rest  of  the  number  did  not  vote  at  all.'*  It  had  not,  there- 
fore, in  any  sense,  the  character  of  a  judicial,  legislative,  or 
executive  tribunal,  but  was  purely  a  board  of  advice  by  which 
the  bloody  labors  of  the  Diike  were  occasionally  lightened  as 
to  detail,  while  not  a  feather's  weight  of  power  or  of  responsi- 
bility was  removed  from  his  shoulders.  He  reserved  for  him- 
self the  final  decision  upon  all  causes  which  should  come 
before  the  council,  and  stated  his  motives  for  so  doing  with 
grim  simplicity.  "Two  reasons,"  he  wrote  to  the  King,  "have 
determined  me  thus  to  limit  the  power  of  the  tribunal;  the 
first  that,  not  knowing  its  members,  I  might  be  easily  de- 
ceived by  them;  the  second,  that  the  men  of  law  only  condenm 
for  crimes  which  are  proved;  whereas  your  Majesty  knows  that 
affairs  of  state  are  governed  by  different  rules  from  the  laws 
which  they  have  here"^ 

1  Meteren,  49.  >  Hoofd,  Bor,  abi  sapra.     Meteren. 

>  Brandt,  Hist,  de  Ref.,  i.  468.      Bor,  W.  116. 

*  V.  Notice  Bur  le  Cons,  des  TroublM,  par  M.  Qachard,  p,  7.    MS.  Letters  of 
Requesens,  80th  Deoember,  IbfZ,  and  of  Oeron.  de  Roda,  18th  Maj,  1576. 

^  Qachard,  Notice,  etc.,  8  and  9,  with  the  letters  cited  from  Alva,  14th  Sep- 
tember, 1667,  and  from  Requesens,  80th  Deoember,  1678. 

*  Oaohard,  Notice,  eto.y  p.  6. — "  La  otra  es  que  letrados  no  sentenoian  sine  ea 
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It  being,  therefore,  the  abject  of  the  Duke  to  compose  a 
body  of  men  who  would  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  condemning 
for  crimes  which  could  not  be  proved,  and  in  slipping  over 
statutes  which  were  not  to  be  recognized,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  was  not  unfortunate  in  the  appointments  which  he 
made  to  the  office  of  councillors.  In  this  task  of  appointment 
he  had  the  assistance  of  the  experienced  Viglius.^  That 
learned  jurisconsult,  with  characteristic  lubricity,  had  evaded 
the  dangerous  honor  for  himself,  but  he  nominated  a  number 
of  persons  from  whom  the  Duke  selected  his  list.  The  sacer- 
dotal robes  which  he  had  so  recently  and  so  "craftily"  as- 
sumed^ furnished  his  own  excuse,  and  in  his  letters  to  his 
faithful  Hopper  he  repeatedly  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
success  in  keeping  himself  at  a  distance  from  so  bloody  and 
perilous  a  post.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  distinguished 
Frisian  at  this  important  juncture  without  contempt.  Bent 
only  upon  saving  himself,  his  property,  and  his  reputation,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  bend  before  the  "most  illustrious  Duke," 
as  he  always  denominated  him,  with  fulsome  and  fawning 
homage.'  While  he  declined  to  dip  his  own  fingers  in  the 
innocent  blood  which  waa  about  to  flow  in  torrents,  he  did 
not  object  to  officiate  at  the  initiatory  preliminaries  of  the 
great  Netherland  holocaust.  His  decent  and  dainty  demeanor 
seems  even  more  offensive  than  the  jocularity  of  the  real  mur- 
derers. Conscious  that  no  man  knew  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  Netherlands  better  than  himself,  he  had  the  humble 
effrontery  to  assert  that  it  was  necessary  far  him  at  that 
moment  silently  to  submit  his  own  unskilfulness  to  the  supe- 
rior judgment  and  knowledge  of  others.*  Having  at  last  been 
relieved  from  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  which,  as  he  plaintively 
expressed  himself,  he  had  been  rolling  for  twenty  years;' 
having,  by  the  arrival  of  Tisnacq,  obtained  his  discharge  as 
President  of  the  state  council,  he  was  yet  not  unwilling  to 
retain  the  emoluments  and  the  rank  of  President  of  the 
privy  council,  although  both  offices  had  become  sinecures 
since  the  erection  of  the  Council  of  Blood.     Although  his 

CMOS  probados;  y  como  V.  M.  sabe,  loa  negooioi  de  Estado  son  muy  differentes 
de  las  leyes  que  elloa  tienen." — Lett,  of  9th  Sept.,  1M$7. 

1  Correapondanco  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  637.  Vigi.  Bpiit  ad  Hopp.,  zH.  441-443; 
zxTii.  410. 

>  Vigl.  ad  Hopp.  Epist.  37  et  41.  >  Ibid.,  36,  ete. 

«  Ibid.,  36.  ft  Vito  Vigbi,  oxL 
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life  had  been  spent  in  administrative  and  judicial  employ- 
ments, he  did  not  blush  upon  a  matter  of  constitutional  law 
to  defer  to  the  authority  of  such  jurisconsults  as  the  Duke 
of  Alva  and  liis  two  Spanish  bloodliounds,  Vargafi  and  Del 
Rio.  He  did  not  like,  he  observed,  in  his  confidential  corres- 
pondence, to  gainsay  the  Duke,  when  maintaining  that  in 
cases  of  treason,  the  privileges  of  Brabant  were  powerless, 
although  he  mildly  doubted  whether  the  Brabantines  would 
agree  with  the  doctrine.*  He  often  thought,  he  said,  of  reme- 
dies for  restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  provinces,  but  in  action 
he  only  assisted  the  Duke,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  in  ar- 
ranging the  Blood-Council.  He  wished  well  to  his  country, 
but  he  was  more  anxious  for  the  favor  of  Alva.  "I  rejoice," 
said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "that  the  most  illustrious  Duke 
has  written  to  the  King  in  praise  of  my  obsequiousness;  when 
I  am  censured  here  for  so  reverently  cherishing  him,  it  is  a 
consolation  that  my  services  to  the  King  and  to  the  governor 
are  not  unappreciated  there."*  Indeed  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who 
had  originally  suspected  the  President's  character,  seemed  at 
last  overcome  by  his  indefatigable  and  cringing  homage.  He 
wrote  to  the  King,  in  whose  good  graces  the  learned  Doctor 
was  most  anxious  at  that  portentous  period  to  maintain  him- 
self, that  the  President  was  very  serviceable  and  diligent,  and 
that  he  deserved  to  receive  a  crumb  of  comfort  from  the  royal 
hand.*  Philip,  in  consequence,  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  a 
few  lines  of  vague  compliment,  which  could  be  shown  to 
Viglius,  according  to  Alva's  suggestion.  It  is,  however,  not 
a  little  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  court  and  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  that,  on  the  very  day  before,  he  had  sent  to  the 
Captain-General  a  few  documents  of  very  different  import.  In 
order,  as  he  said,  that  the  Duke  might  be  ignorant  of  nothing 
which  related  to  the  Netherlands,  he  forwarded  to  him  copies 
of  the  letters  written  by  Margaret  of  Parma  from  Brussels, 
three  years  before.  These  letters,  as  it  will  be  recollected, 
contained  an  account  of  the  secret  investigations  which  the 
Duchess  had  made  as  to  the  private  character  and  opinions 
of  Viglius — at  the  very  moment  when  he  apparently  stood 
highest  in  her  confidence — and  charged  him  with  heresy, 
swindling  and  theft.  Thus  the  painstaking  and  time-serving 
President,  with  all  his  learning  and  experience,  was  succes- 

1  Vigl.  ad  Hopp.,  Epist.,  24.  >  Ibid  26. 

*  Correspondance  de  PhUippe  II.,  I.  047. 
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Bively  the  dupe  of  Margaret  and  of  Alva,  whom  he  80  obsequi- 
ously courted,  and  always  of  Philip,  whom  he  so  feared  and 
worshipped.* 

With  his  assistance,  the  list  of  blood-councillors  was  quickly 
completed.  No  one  who  was  offered  the  office  refused  it. 
Noircarmes  and  Berlaymont  accepted  with  very  great  eager- 
ness.* Several  presidents  and  councillors  of  the  different  pro- 
vincial tribunals  were  appointed,  but  all  the  Netherlanders 
were  men  of  straw.  Two  Spaniariis,  Del  Rio  and  Vargas,  were 
the  only  members  who  could  vote;  while  their  decisions,  as 
already  stated,  were  subject  to  reversal  by  Alva,  Del  Rio 
was  a  man  without  character  or  talent,  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  his  superiors,  but  Juan  de  Vargas  was  a  terrible 
reality. 

No  better  man  could  have  been  found  in  Europe  for  the 
post  to  which  he  was  thus  elevated.  To  shed  human  blood 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  important  business  and  the  only 
exhilarating  pastime  of  life.  His  youth  had  been  stained 
with  other  crimes.  He  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  Spain, 
because  of  his  violation  of  an  orphan  child  to  whom  he  was 
guardian,*  but,  in  his  manhood,  he  found  no  pleasure  but  in 
murder.  He  executed  Alva^s  bloody  work  with  an  industry 
which  was  almost  superhuman,  and  with  a  merriment  which 
would  have  shamed  a  demon.  His  execrable  jests  ring 
through  the  blood  and  smoke  and  death-cries  of  those  days  of 
perpetual  sacrifice.  He  was  proud  to  be  the  double  of  the 
iron-hearted  Duke,  and  actM  so  uniformly  in  accordance  with 
his  views,  that  the  right  of  revision  remained  but  nominal. 
There  could  be  no  possibility  of  collision  where  the  subaltern 
was  only  anxious  to  surpass  an  incomparable  superior.  The 
figure  of  Vargas  rises  upon  us  through  the  mist  of  three  cen- 
turies with  terrible  distinctness.  Even  his  barbarous  gram- 
mar has  not  been  forgotten,  and  his  crimes  against  syntax  and 
against  humanity  have  acquired  the  same  immortality. 
"Heretici  fraxerunt  templa,  boni  nihili  faxenmt  contra,  ergo 
debent  omnes  patibulare,''  was  the  comprehensive  but  barba- 
rous formula  of  a  man  who  murdered  the  Latin  language  as 
ruthlessly  as  he  slaughtered  his  contemporaries.* 

1  Gorreapondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  666. 

'  "  Norcarme  7  Barlemon no  solo  no  han  rehusado,  pero  me  parece  lo  han 

aoetado  de  may  bnena  gana. — MS.  Letter  of  Alba,  lOth  of  September,  1667; 
cited  in  Gaohard,  Notioe  aur  ie  Gonseil  dei  Troublea,  p.  7,  note. 


*  Hoofd,  It.   152. — Soe  Gorrespondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  718,  731,   also  La 

08,  pp.  " 
«  V.  d.  VTnokt,  ii.  75,  76,  77;  Brandt,  i.  465,  466;  Reidani,  p.  5;  Hoofd,  152. 
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Among  the  ciphers  who  composed  the  rest  of  the  boards  the 
Flemish  Councillor  Hessels  was  the  one  whom  the  Duke  most 
respected.  He  was  not  without  talent  or  learnings  but  the 
Duke  only  valued  him  for  his  cruelty.  Being  allowed  to  take 
but  little  share  in  the  deliberations,  Hessels  was  accustomed 
to  doze  away  his  afternoon  hours  at  the  council  table^  and 
when  awakened  from  his  nap  in  order  that  he  might  express 
an  opinion  on  the  case  then  before  the  courts  was  wont  to  rub 
his  eyes  and  call  out  "Ad  patibulum,  ad  patibulum,"  ("to  the 
gallows  with  him,  to  the  gallows  with  him/')  with  great  fer- 
vor, but  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  culprit's  name  or  the  mer- 
its of  the  case.  His  wife,  naturally  disturbed  that  her  hus- 
band's waking  and  sleeping  hours  were  alike  absorbed  with 
this  hangman's  work,  more  than  once  ominously  expressed 
her  hope  to  him,  that  he,  whose  head  and  heart  were  thus  en- 
grossed with  the  gibbe^  might  not  one  day  come  to  hang 
upon  it  himself;  a  gloomy  prophecy  which  the  Future  most 
terribly  fulfilled.* 

The  Council  of  Blood,  thus  constituted,  held  its  first  ses- 
sion on  September  20th,  at  the  lodgings  of  Alva.*  Springing 
completely  grown  and  armed  to  the  teeth  from  the  head  of  its 
inventor,  the  new  tribunal — at  the  very  outset  in  posseession 
of  all  its  vigor — ^forthwith  began  to  manifest  a  terrible  activ- 
ity in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  its  existence.  The  coun- 
cillors having  been  sworn  to  "eternal  secrecy  as  to  anything 
which  should  be  transacted  at  the  board,  and  having  likewise 
made  oath  to  denounce  any  one  of  their  number  who  should 
violate  the  pledge,"  the  court  was  considered  as  organized. 
Alva  worked  therein  seven  hours  daily.*  It  may  be  believed 
that  the  subordinates  were  not  spared,  and  that  their  office 
proved  no  sinecure.  Their  labors,  however,  were  not  encum- 
bered by  antiquated  forms.  As  this  supreme  and  only  tribu- 
nal for  all  the  Netherlands  had  no  commission  or  authority 
save  the  will  of  the  Captain-General,  so  it  was  also  thought  a 
matter  of  supererogation  to  establish  a  set  of  rules  and  orders 
such  as  might  be  useful  in  less  independent  courts.  The  forms 
of  proceeding  were  brief  and  artless.  There  was  a  rude  organi- 
zation by  which  a  crowd  of  commissioners,  acting  as  inferior 
officers  of  the  council,  were  spread  over  the  provinces,  whose 
business  was  to  collect  information  concerning  all  persons 


**  The  1i«retiei*daitro jed  the  tomplefy  the  good  men  did  nothing  to  pie^ent  it, 
therefore  they  ihonld  ell  be  hMiged." 
^  Hoofd,  xiT.  694.    Br»Bdt,4M.     >  aaoherd.    Notioe,  etc.,  9.     •  Ibid.,  10. 
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who  might  be  incriininated  for  participation  in  the  recent 
troubles.^  The  greatest  crime,  however,  was  to  be  rich,  and 
one  which  could  be  expiated  by  no  virtues,  however  signal. 
Alva  was  bent  upon  proving  himself  as  accomplished  a  finan- 
cier as  he  was  indisputably  a  consummate  commander,  and 
he  had  promised  his  master  an  annual  income  of  500,000  du- 
cats from  the  confiscations  which  were  to  accompany  the  exe- 
cutions.^ 

It  was  necessary  that  the  blood  torrent  should  flow  at  once 
through  the  Netherlands,  in  order  that  the  promised  golden 
river,  a  yard  deep,  according  to  his  vaunt,*  should  begin  to 
irrigate  the  thirsty  soil  of  Spain.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  fun- 
damental laws  which  were  made  to  define  treason  at  the  same 
moment  in  which  they  established  the  council,  that  any  man 
might  be  at  any  instant  summoned  to  the  court.  Every  man, 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  whether  Papist  or  Protestant, 
felt  his  head  shaking  on  his  shoulders.  If  he  were  wealthy, 
there  seemed  no  remedy  but  flight,  which  was  now  almost 
impossible,  from  the  heavy  penalties  affixed  by  the  new  edict 
upon  all  carriers,  shipmasters,  and  wagoners,  who  should  aid 
in  the  escape  of  heretics.* 

A  certain  number  of  these  commissioners  were  particularly 
instructed  to  collect  information  as  to  the  treason  of  Orange, 
Louis  Nassau,  Brederode,  Egmont,  Horn,  Culemberg,  Van- 
den  Berg,  Bergen,  and  Montigny.  Upon  such  information 
the  proceedings  against  those  distinguished  seigniors  were  to 
be  summarily  instituted.  Particular  councillors  of  the  Court 
of  Blood  were  charged  with  the  arrangement  of  these  import- 
ant suits,  but  the  commissioners  were  to  report  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Duke  himself,  who  afterwaras  returned  the 
paper  into  the  hands  of  his  subordinates.^ 

With  regard  to  the  inferior  and  miscellaneous  cases  which 
were  daily  brought  in  incredible  profusion  before  the  tribu- 
nal, the  same  preliminaries  were  observed,  by  way  of  aping  the 
proceedings  in  courts  of  justice.  Alva  sent  the  cart-loads  of 
information  which  were  daily  brought  to  him,  but  which 
neither  he  nor  any  other  man  had  time  to  read,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  board  of  councillors.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  dif- 
ferent subalterns,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  no  right  of  vot- 


^  Gaoh»rd.    Notice,  etc.,  14,  ete. 

>  Ibid.,  22.— Compare  Brandt,  i.  475;  MeUren,  29;  Hoofd,  iy.;  V.  d.  Vynekt, 
U.  81,  et  alios.  *  Brandt,  i.  406. 

«  Bor,  iii.  175,  178.  ^eaobard.  Notice,  etc.,  10, 11. 
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ing,  to  prepare  reports  upon  the  cases.  Nothing  could  be 
more  summary.  Information  was  lodged  against  a  man,  or 
against  a  hundred  men^  in  one  document.  The  Duke  sent 
the  papers  to  the  council,  and  the  inferior  councillors  re- 
ported at  once  to  Vargas.  If  the  report  concluded  with  a 
recommendation  of  death  to  the  man,  or  the  hundred  men  in 
question,  Vargas  instantly  approved  it,  and  execution  was 
done  upon  the  man,  or  the  hundred  men,  within  forty-eight 
hours.  If  the  report  had  any  other  conclusion,  it  was  imme- 
diately sent  back  for  revision,  and  the  reporters  were  over- 
whelmed with  reproaches  by  the  President.^ 

Such  being  the  method  of  operation,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  councillors  were  not  allowed  to  slacken  in  their  ter- 
rible industry.  The  register  of  every  city,  village,' and  ham- 
let throughout  the  Netherlands  showed  the  daily  lists  of  men, 
women,  and  children  thus  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  the  de- 
mon who  had  obtained  the  mastery  over  this  unhappy  land.- 
It  was  not  often  that  an  individual  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  tried — ^if  trial  it  could  be  called — ^by  himself.*  It 
was  found  more  expeditious  to  send  them  in  batches  to  the 
furnace.  Thus,  for  example,  on  January  4th,  eighty-four  in- 
habitants of  Valenciennes  were  condemned;  on  another  day, 
ninety-five  miscellaneous  individuals,  from  different  places  in 
Flanders;  on  another,  forty-six  inhabitants  of  Malines;  on  an- 
other, thirty-five  persons  from  different  l-ocalities,  and  so  on.* 

The  evening  of  Shrovetide,  a  favorite  holiday  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, afforded  an  occasion  for  arresting  and  carrying  off  a 
vast  number  of  doomed  individuals  at  a  single  swoop.^  It 
was  correctly  supposed  that  the  burghers,  filled  with  wine  and 
wassail,  to  which  perhaps  the  persecution  under  which  they 
lived  lent  an  additional  and  horrible  stimulus,  might  be  easily 

1  Qaobftrdy  Notice,  etc.,  19,  20. — "  En  riendo*  el  aviso  de  oondenaer  k  mnerte 
le  deeia  que  estaba  may  bien  y  no  habia  mas  que  yer ;  empero,  si  el  aviso  era  de 
menor  pena,  no  se  estaba  21  lo  que  ellos  decian,  sino  torn  abase  d  ver  el  prooeso,  y 
deoian  les  sobre  ellos  malas  palabras  y  haeian  lea  ruin  trataoiiento/'  etc. — OffioiaJ 
document  oited  by  M.  Gaobard  in  Notice  snr  le  Conseil,  etc. 

<  Hoofd,  IT.    Brandt,  iz. 

>  See  in  particular  tbe  "  Sententien  van  Alva  gesammelt  van  J.  Markus/' 
passm ;  a  work  in  wbiob  a  few  thousand  sentences  of  death  upon  men  and 
women  still  in  the  Netherlands,  or  of  banishment  under  pain  of  death  upon  such 
as  had  escaped,  have  been  collected  and  published.  Tne  sentences  were  given 
mainly  upon  the  culprits  in  lots  or  gangs. — See  also  the  Correepondance  de 
Philippe  II.,  ii.,  passim,  and  (he  "Registre  des  Condamn6s  et  Bannisft  Cause  det 
Tronblei  des  Pays  Bas.'' — 3  vols.  MS.    Brussels  Archives. 

«  Hoofd,  iT.  167, 168.    Meteren,  49.    Qacbard,  16, 16. 

ft  Hoofd,  iv.  157, 168.    Brandt,  i.  471.    Bor,  iv.  280.    Gaobard,  14. 
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taken  from  their  beds  in  great  numbers,  and  be  delivered  over 
at  once  to  the  council.  The  plot  was  ingenious,  the  net  was 
spread  accordingly.  Many  of  the  doomed  were,  however, 
luckily  warned  of  the  terrible  termination  which  was  impend- 
ing over  their  festival,  and  bestowed  themselves  in  safety  for 
a  season.  A  prize  of  about  five  hundred  prisoners  was  all 
which  rewarded  the  sagacity  of  the  enterprise.^  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  they  were  all  immediately  executed.  It  is  a 
wearisome  and  odious  task  to  ransack  the  mouldy  records  of 
three  centuries  ago,  in  order  to  reproduce  the  obscure  names 
of  the  thousands  who  were  thus  sacrificed.  The  dead  have 
buried  their  dead,  and  are  forgotten.  It  is  likewise  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  the  proceedings  before  the  council  were 
all  ex  parte,  and  that  an  information  was  almost  inevitably 
followed  by  a  death-warrant.  It  sometimes  happened  even 
that  the  zeal  of  the  councillors  outstripped  the  industry  of  the 
commissioners.  The  sentences  were  occasionally  in  advance 
of  the  docket.  Thus  upon  one  occasion  a  man's  case  was 
called  for  trial,  but  before  investigation  was  commenced  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  been  already  executed.  A  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  papers  proved,  moreover,  as  usual, 
that  the  culprit  had  committed  no  crime.  '^No  matter  for 
that,"  said  Vargas,  jocosely,  "if  he  has  died  innocent,  it  will 
be  all  the  better  for  him  when  he  takes  his  trial  in  the  other 
world."^ 

But,  however  the  councillors  might  indulge  in  these  gentle 
jests  among  themselves,  it  was  obvious  that  innocence  was  in 
reality  impossible,  according  to  the  rules  which  had  been  laid 
down  regarding  treason.  The  practice  was  in  accordance  with 
the  precept,  and  persons  were  daily  executed  with  senseless 
pretexts,  which  was  worse  than  executions  with  no  pretexts 
at  all.  Thus  Peter  de  Wit  of  Amsterdam  was  beheaded,  be- 
cause at  one  of  the  tumults  in  that  city  he  had  persuaded  a 
rioter  not  to  fire  upon  a  magistrate.  This  was  taken  as  suffi- 
cient proof  that  he  was  a  man  in  authority  among  the  rebels, 
and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death.'  Madame  Juriaen,  who, 
in  1566,  had  struck  with  her  slipper  a  little  wooden  image  of 
the  Virgin,  together  with  her  maid-servant,  who  had  wit- 
nessed without  denouncing  the  crime,  were  both  drowned  by 
the  hangman  in  a  hogshead  placed  on  the  scaffold.* 


1  Hoofd,  Brandt,  Bor,  Gsohard,  abi  supra. 

*  Brandt,  i.  40i.    Hoofd,  v.  191.  *  Hoofd,  t.  188,    Brandt,  i.  4S8. 

«  Brandt,  i.  488.    KmoI,  48,    Hist  dM  M^rt^n,  449. 
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Deaths  even^  did  not  in  all  cases  place  a  criminal  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  executioner.  Egbert  Meynartzoon,  a  man  of 
high  official  rank,  had  been  condemned,  together  with  two 
colleagues,  on  an  accusation  of  collecting  money  in  a  Luth- 
eran church.  He  died  in  prison  of  dropsy.  The  sheriff  was 
indignant  with  the  physician,  because,  in  spite  of  cordials  and 
strengthening  prescriptions,  the  culprit  had  slipped  through 
his  fingers  before  he  had  felt  those  of  the  hangman.  He  con- 
soled himself  by  placing  the  body  on  a  chair,  and  having  the 
dead  man  beheaded  in  company  with  his  colleagues.^ 

Thus  the  whole  country  became  a  charnel-house;  the  death- 
bell  tolled  hourly  in  every  village;  not  a  family  but  was  called 
to  mourn  for  its  dearest  relatives,  while  the  survivors  stalked 
listlessly  about,  the  ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  among  the 
wrecks  of  their  former  homes.  The  spirit  of  the  nation, 
within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Alva,  seemed  hope- 
lessly broken.  The  blood  of  its  best  and  bravest  had  already 
stained  the  scaffold;  the  men  to  whom  it  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  guidance  and  protection,  were  dead,  in  prison,  or 
in  exile.  Submission  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  avail,  flight  was 
impossible,  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance  had  alighted  at  every 
fireside.  The  mourners  went  daily  about  the  streets,  for  there 
was  hardly  a  house  which  had  not  been  made  desolate.  The 
scaffolds,  the  gallows,  the  funeral  piles,  which  had  been  suffi- 
cient in  ordinary  times,  furnished  now  an  entirely  inadequate 
machinery  for  the  incessant  executions.  Columns  and  stakes 
in  every  street,  the  door-posts  of  private  houses,  the  fences  in 
the  fields  were  laden  with  human  carcasses,  strangled,  burn- 
ed, beheaded.  The  orchards  in  the  country  bore  on  many  a 
tree  the  hideous  fruit  of  human  bodies.' 

Thus  the  Netherlands  were  crushed,  and  but  for  the  strin- 
gency of  the  tyranny  which  had  now  closed  their  gates,  would 
have  been  depopulated.  The  grass  began  to  grow  in  the 
streets  of  those  cities  which  had  recently  nourished  so  many 
artisans.  In  all  those  great  manufacturing  and  industrial 
marts,  where  the  tide  of  human  life  had  throbbed  so  vigor- 
ously, there  now  reigned  the  silence  and  the  darkness  of  mid- 
night. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  learned  Yiglius  wrote  to 
his  friend  Hopper,  that  all  venerated  the  prudence  and  gen- 
tleness of  the  Duke  of  Alva.'  Such  were  among  the  first- 
fruits  of  that  prudence  and  that  gentleness. 

1  Brandt,  488.    RmmI,  80,  8.    Hoofd,  r.  181, 182. 

>  Hoofd,  ir.  158.  *  Vigl.  ad  Hopp.  Ep.  xIti.  451. 
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The  Duchess  of  Parma  had  been  kept  in  a  continued  state 
of  irritation.  She  had  not  ceased  for  many  months  to  de- 
mand her  release  from  the  odious  position  of  a  cipher  in  a 
land  where  she  had  so  lately  been  sovereign,  and  she  had  at 
last  obtained  it.  Philip  transmitted  his  acceptance  of  her 
resignation  by  the  same  courier  who  brought  Alva's  com- 
mission to  be  governor-general  in  her  place.^  The  letters  to 
the  Duchess  were  full  of  conventional  compliments  for  her 
past  services,  accompanied,  however,  with  a  less  barren  and 
more  acceptable  ackiiowledgment,  in  the  shape  of  a  life  in- 
come of  14,000  ducats  instead  of  the  8000  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  her  Highness.^ 

In  addition  to  this  liberal  allowance,of  which  she  was  never 
to  be  deprived,  except  upon  receiving  full  payment  of  140,- 
000  ducats,  she  was  presented  with  25,000  florins  by  the  es- 
tates of  Brabant,  and  with  30,000  by  those  of  Flanders.* 

With  these  substantial  tokens  of  the  success  of  her  nine 
years'  fatigue  and  intolerable  anxiety,  she  at  last  took  her 
departure  from  the  Netherlands,  having  communicated  the 
dissolution  of  her  connection  with  the  provinces  by  a  farewell 
letter  to  the  Estates  dated  December  9th,  1667.*  Within  a 
few  weeks  afterwards,  escorted  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  across 
the  frontier  of  Brabant>  attended  by  a  considerable  deputa- 
tion of  Flemish  nobility  into  Germany,  and  accompanied  to 
her  journey's  end  at  Parma  by  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Mansfeld,  she  finally  closed  her  eventful  career  in  the  Nethei- 
lands.' 

The  horrors  of  the  succeeding  administration  proved  bene- 
ficial to  her  reputation.  Upon  the  dark  ground  of  succeed- 
ing years  the  lines  which  recorded  her  history  seemed  written 
with  letters  of  light.  Yet  her  conduct  in  the  Netherlands 
offers  but  few  points  of  approbation,  and  many  for  indignant 
censure.  That  she  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  feminine 
softness  and  sentiments  of  bounty,  her  parting  despatch  to 
her  brother  proved.  In  that  letter  she  recommended  to  him 
a  course  of  clemency  and  forgiveness,  and  reminded  him  that 
the  nearer  kings  approach  to  God  in  station,  the  more  they 
should  endeavor  to  imitate  Him  in  His  attributes  of  benign- 

^  Gorreipondanee  de  Philippe  11.,  i.  658,  862,  680,  etc. 
>  Ibid.,  658.    Strado,  i.  3U5. 

*  Vigl.  ad  Hopp.,  Ep.  zlv.    Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  715. 

*  See  it  in  Bor,  iv.  186,  187. 

s  Vigl.  ad  Hopp.,  ziv.,  zlvi.    Strada,  i.  305,  306. 
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ity.^  But  the  language  of  this  farewell  was  more  tender  than 
had  been  the  spirit  of  her  government.  One  looks  in  vain, 
too,  through  the  general  atmosphere  of  kindness  which  per- 
vades the  epistle,  for  a  special  recommendation  of  those  dis- 
tinguished and  doomed  seigniors,  whose  attachment  to  her 
person  and  whose  chivalrous  and  conscientious  endeavors  to 
fulfil  her  own  orders,  had  placed  them  upon  the  edge  of  that 
precipice  from  which  they  were  shortly  to  be  hurled.  The 
men  who  had  restrained  her  from  covering  herself  with  dis- 
grace by  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  post  of  danger,  and 
who  had  imperilled  their  lives  by  obedience  to  her  express 
instructions,  had  been  long  languishing  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, never  to  be  terminated  except  by  a  traitor's  death — 
yet  we  search  in  vain  for  a  kind  word  in  their  behalf. 

Meantime  the  second  civil  war  in  France  had  broken  out. 
The  hollow  truce  by  which  the  Guise  party  and  the  Hugue- 
nots had  partly  pretended  to  deceive  each  other  was  hastened 
to  its  end,  among  other  causes,  by  the  march  of  Alva  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  Huguenots  had  taken  alarm,  for  they  rec- 
ognized the  fellowship  which  united  their  foes  in  all  countries 
against  the  Reformation,  and  Cond6  and  Coligny  knew  too 
well  that  the  same  influence  which  had  brought  Alva  to  Brus- 
sels would  soon  create  an  exterminating  army  against  their 
followers.  Hostilities  were  resumed  with  more  bitterness 
than  ever.  The  battle  of  St.  Denis — ^fierce,  fatal,  but  inde- 
cisive— was  fought.  The  Octogenarian  hero,  Montmorency, 
fighting  Uke  a  foot  soldier,  refusing  to  yield  his  sword,  and  re- 
plying to  the  respectful  solicitations  of  his  nearest  enemy  by 
dashing  his  teeth  down  his  throat  with  the  butt-end  of  his  pis- 
tol, the  hero  of  so  many  battles,  whose  defeat  at  St.  Quintin 
had  been  the  fatal  point  in  his  career,  had  died  at  last  in  his 
armor,  bravely  but  not  gloriously,  in  conflict  with  his  own 
countrymen,  led  by  his  own  heroic  nephew.*  The  military 
control  of  the  Catholic  party  was  completely  in  the  hand  of 
the  Guises;  the  Chancellor  de  THdpital  had  abandoned  the 
court  after  a  last  and  futile  effort  to  reconcile  contending  fac- 
tions, which  no  human  power  could  unite;  the  Huguenots  had 
possessed  themselves  of  Bochelle  and  of  other  strong  places, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  adroit  statesmen  and  accomplish- 
ed generals,  were  pressing  the  Most  Christian  monarch  hard 
in  the  very  heart  of  his  Kngdom.* 

1  Correepondance  de  Philippe  II.,  887. 

<  De  TfaOB,  374,  et  Bcq.,  lir.  zli.  t.  6.  >  Ibid.,  378 
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As  early  as  the  middle  of  October,  while  still  in  Antwerp, 
Alva  had  received  several  secret  agents  of  the  French  mon- 
arch, then  closely  beleaguered  in  his  capital.  Cardinal  Lor- 
raine offered  to  place  several  strong  places  of  France  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniard,  and  Alva  had  written  to  Philip  that 
he  was  disposed  to  accept  the  offer,  and  to  render  the  service. 
The  places  thus  held  would  be  a  guarantee  for  his  expenses, 
he  said,  while  in  case  King  Charles  and  his  brother  should 
die,  ^Hheir  possession  would  enable  Philip  to  assert  his  own 
claim  to  the  French  crown  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Salic  law 
being  merely  a  pleasantry/^^ 

The  Queen  Dowager,  adopting  now  a  very  different  tone 
from  that  which  characterized  her  conversation  at  the  Bay- 
onne  interview,  wrote  to  Alva,  that,  if  for  want  of  2000  Span- 
ish musketeers,  which  she  requested  him  to  furnish,  she 
should  be  obliged  to  succumb,  she  chose  to  disculpate  herself 
in  advance  before  God  and  Christian  princes  for  the  peace 
which  she  should  be  obliged  to  make.*  The  Duke  wrote  to 
her  in  reply,  that  it  was  much  better  to  have  a  kingdom  ruin- 
ed in  preserving  it  for  God  and  the  king  by  war,  than  to  have 
it  kept  entire  without  war,  to  the  profit  of  the  devil  and  of 
his  followers.*  He  was  also  reported  on  another  occasion  to 
have  reminded  her  of  the  Spanish  proverb — ^that  the  head  of 
one  salmon  is  worth  those  of  a  hundred  frogs.*  The  hint, 
if  it  were  really  given,  was  certainly  destined  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  Duke  not  only  furnished  Catharine  with  advice,  but 
with  the  musketeers  which  she  had  solicited.  Two  thousand 
foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  under  the  Count  of  Arem- 
berg,  attended  by  a  choice  band  of  the  Catholic  nobility  of 
the  Netherlands,  had  joined  the  royal  camp  at  Paris  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  take  their  part  in  the  brief  hostilities 
by  which  the  second  treacherous  peace  was  to  be  preceded.' 

Meantime,  Alva  was  not  unmindful  of  the  business  which 
had  served  as  a  pretext  in  the  arrest  of  the  two  Counts.  The 
fortifications  of  the  principal  cities  were  pushed  on  with  great 
rapidity.  The  memorable  citadel  of  Antwerp  in  particular 
had  already  been  commenced  in  October  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  celebrated  engineers,  Pacheco  and  Gabriel  de 
Cerbelloni.*  In  a  few  months  it  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  florins^  of  which  sum  the 

1  Correspondanoe  de  PhUippe  11.,  i.  603,  504. 

>  Ibid.,  i.  804.  s  Ibid.,  i.  60«. 

*  De  Tbon,  t.  ▼.  Mv.  zliv.  516.    Hag.  Grot.  Annal.,  lib.  iL  40.     Bor,  it.  210. 
^  Ibid,  \y.  210.         *  Corretponduioe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  726,  726.     Bor.  It. 
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citizens,  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances,  were  compelled  to 
contribute  more  than  one  quarter.     The  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  florins  was  forced  from  the  burghers  by  a  tax  upon 
all  hereditary  property  within  the  municipality.^     Two  thou- 
sand workmen  were  employed  daily  in  the  construction  of 
this  important  fortress,  which  was  erected,  as  its  position 
most  plainly  manifested,  not  to  protect,  but  to  control  tho 
commercial  capital  of  the  provinces.     It  stood  at  the  edge  of 
the  city,  only  separated  from  its  walls  by  an  open  esplanade. 
It  was  the  most  perfect  pentagon  in  Europe,'  having  one  of  its 
sides  resting  on  the  Scheld,  two  turned  towards  the  city,  and 
two  towards  the  open  country.    Five  bastions,  with  walls  of 
hammered  stone,  connected  by  curtains  of  turf  and  masonry, 
surrounded  by  walls  measuring  a  league  in  circumference, 
and  by  an  outer  moat  fed  by  the  Scheld,  enclosed  a  spacious 
enceinte,  where  a   little  church,  with   many   small  lodging- 
houses,  shaded  by  trees  and  shrubbery,  nestled  among  the 
bristling  artillery,  as  if  to  mimic  the  appearance  of  a  peaceful 
and  pastoral  village.     To  four  of  the  five  bastions,  the  Cap- 
tain-Oeneral,  with  characteristic  ostentation,  gave  his  own 
names  and  titles.     One  was  called  the  Duke,  the  second  Fer- 
dinando,  a  third  Toledo,  a  fourth  Alva,  while  the  fifth  was 
baptized  with  the  name  of  the  ill-fated  engineer,  Pacheco. 
The  water-gate  was  decorated  with  the  escutcheon  of  Alva, 
surrounded  by  his  Golden  Fleece  collar,  with  its  pendant  lamb 
of  God;  a  symbol  of  blasphemous  irony,  which  still  remains 
upon  the  fortress,  to  recall  the  image  of  the  tyrant  and  mur- 
derer.    Each  bastion  was  honeycombed  with  casemates  and 
subterranean  storehouses,  and  capable  of  containing  within 
its  bowels  a  vast  supply  of  provisions,  munitions,  and  soldiers. 
Such  was  the  celebrated  citadel  built  to  tame  the  turbulent 
spirit  of  Antwerp,  at  the  cost  of  those  whom  it  was  to  terrify 
and  to  insult.' 

1  Correppondanoe  de  Philippe  IT.,  ii.  725,  726.    Bor.  ir.  219. 
'  "  La  nompareille  forteresM  da  monde." — BrantOme.     Vie  de  don  Sancho 
d'Avila. 
*  De  Thoa,  T.  300.     Bor,  !▼.  219.     Hoofd,  ir.  164.     Beotiroglio,  Iv.  58. 
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VICTIMS  AND  CHAMPIONS. 

Orange,  Count  Louis,  Hoogstraaten,  and  others,  cited  before  the  Blood- 
Council — Charges  against  them — Letter  of  Orange  in  reply— Position 
and  sentiments  of  the  Prince — Seizure  of  Count  de  Buren — ^Details 
of  that  transaction— Petitions  to  the  Council   from  Louvain  and 
other  places — Sentence  of  death  against  the  whole  population  of 
the  Netherlands  pronounced  b^  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  pro- 
claimed by  Philip— Cruel  inventions  against  heretics — The  Wild  Beg- 
S^ra — Preliminary  proceedings  of  the  Council  against  Egmont  and 
om— Interrogatories    addressed    to    them    in    prison— Articles    of 
accusation   against   them — Foreclosure   of  the   cases — Pleas   to   the 
jurisdiction— Efforts  by  the  Countesses  Egmont  and  Horn,  by  many 
iCnights  of  the  Fleece,  and  by  the  Emperor,  in  favor  of  the  prison- 
ers— Answers  of  Alva  and  of  Philip— <>b8equious  behavior  of  Vig- 
lius — Difficulties  arising  from  the  Golden  Fleece  statutes  set  aside- 
Particulars  of  the  charges  against  Count  Horn  and  of  his  defence- 
Articles  of  accusation  against  Egmont — Sketch  of  his  reply — ^Reflec- 
tions upon  the  two  trials — Attitude  of  Orange — ^His  publisned  "Justi- 
fication"— His  secret  combinations — His  commission  to  Count  Louis 
— Large  sums  of  money  subscribed  by  the  Nassau  family,  by  Neth- 
erland  refugees,  and  others — Great  personal  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Prince— Quadruple  scheme  for  invading  the  Netherlanda— Defeat  of 
the  patriots  under  Cocoueville — ^Defeat  of  Villers — ^Invasion  of  FViea^ 
land  by  Count  Louis — ^Measures  of  Alva  to  oppose  him— Oommand 
of  the  royalists  entrusted  to  Aremberg  and  Meghem — ^The  Duke's 
plan  for  the  campaign — Skirmish  at  Dam— Detention  of  Meghem— 
Count  Louis  at  Heiliger-Lee — Nature  of  the  ground — Advance  of 
Aremberg— Disposition    of   the    patriot    forces— Impatience    of    the 
Spanish  troops  to  engage — Battle  of  Heiliger-Lee — Defeat  and  death 
of  Aremberg— Death  of  Adolphus  Nassau — Effects  of  the  battle — 
Anger  and  severe  measures  of  Alva — Eighteen  nobles  executed  at 
Brussels — Sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  E^^ont  and  Horn — 
The  Bishop  of  Ypres  sent  to  Egmont— Fruitless  mtercession  by  the 
prelate    and    the    Countess — Egmont's    last    night    in    prison — ^The 
grande  place"   at   Brussels— Details  concerning  the   execution    of 
Egmont  and  Horn — Observation  upon   the  characters  of  the    two 
nobles— Destitute  condition  of  Egmont's  family. 

Late  in  October,  the  Duke  of  Alva  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  the  new  fortress.  During  his  absence,  which  was 
to  continue  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  he  had  ordered 
the  Secretary  Courteville  and  the  Councillor  del  Rio  to  super- 
intend the  commission,  which  was  then  actually  engagea  in 
collecting  materials  for  the  prosecutions  to  be  instituted 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  other  nobles  who  had 
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abandoned  the  country.^  Accordingly,  soon  after  his  return, 
on  January  19th,  1568,  the  Prince,  his  brother  Louis  of  Nas- 
sau, his  brother-in-law,  Count  Van  den  Berg,  the  Count 
Hoogstraaten,  the  Count  Culemberg,  and  the  Baron  Mon- 
tigny,  were  summoned  in  the  name  of  Alva  to  appear  before 
the  Blood-Council,  within  thrice  fourteen  days  from  the  date 
of  the  proclamation,  under  pain  of  perpetual  banishment  with 
confiscation  of  their  estates.^  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
seigniors  did  not  obey  the  summons.  They  knew  full  well 
that  their  obedience  would  be  rewarded  only  by  death. 

The  charges  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  were 
drawn  up  in  ten  articles,  stated,  chiefly  and  briefly,  that  he 
had  been,  and  was,  the  head  and  front  of  the  rebellion;  that 
as  soon  as  his  Majesty  had  left  the  Netherlands,  he  had  begun 
his  machinations  to  make  himself  master  of  the  country  and 
to  expel  his  sovereign  by  force,  if  he  should  attempt  to  return 
to  the  provinces;  that  he  had  seduced  his  Majesty's  subjects 
by  fake  pretences  that  the  Spanish  inquisition  was  about  to 
be  introduced;  that  he  had  been  the  secret  encourager  and 
director  of  Brederode  and  the  confederated  nobles;  and  that 
when  sent  to  Antwerp,  in  the  name  of  the  Regent,  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  he  had  encouraged  heresy  and  accorded 
freedom  of  religion  to  the  Reformers.* 

The  articles  against  Hoogstraaten  and  the  other  gentlemen 
were  of  similar  tenor.  It  certainly  was  not  a  slender  proof 
of  the  calm  effrontery  of  the  government  thus  to  see  Alva's 
proclamation  charging  it  as  a  crime  upon  Orange  that  he  had 
inveigled  the  lieges  into  revolt  by  a  false  assertion  that  the 
inquisition  was  about  to  be  established,  when  letters  from  the 
Duke  to  Philip,  and  from  Granvelle  to  Philip,  dated  upon 
nearly  the  same  day,  advised  the  immediate  restoration  of 
the  inquisition  as  soon  as  an  adequate  number  of  executions 
had  paved  the  way  for  the  measure.*  It  was  also  a  sufficient 
indication  of  a  reckless  despotism,  that  while  the  Duchess, 
who  had  made  the  memorable  Accord  with  the  Religionists, 
received  a  flattering  letter  of  thanks  and  a  farewell  pension  of 
fourteen  thousands  ducats  yearly,  those  who,  by  her  orders, 
had  acted  upon  that  treaty  as  the  basis  of  their  negotiations, 
were  summoned  to  lay  down  their  heads  upon  the  block. 

1  Gaobard.    Notioe,  etc.,  10, 11. 

*  Bor;  IT.  220,  221,  222.    Meteren,  50.    V.  de  Vynokt,  ii.  77. 

*  See  the  docoment  condensed  in  Bor,  nbi  supra, 

*  Correapondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  ((24. 
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The  Prince  replied  to  this  summons  by  a  brief  and  some- 
what contemptuous  plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  As  a  Knight  of 
the  Fleece,  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  as  a  sover- 
eign prince  in  France,  as  a  citizen  of  the  Netherlands,  he  re- 
jected the  authority  of  Alva  and  of  his  self-constituted  trib- 
unal. His  innocence  he  was  willing  to  establish  before  com- 
petent coiurts  and  righteous  judges.  As  a  Knight  of  the 
Fleece,  he  said  he  could  be  tried  only  by  his  peers,  the  breth- 
ren of  the  Order,  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  could  be  summon- 
ed only  by  the  King  as  Head  of  the  Chapter,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  at  least  six  of  his  fellow-knights.  In  conclusion,  he 
offered  to  appear  before  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Electors, 
and  other  members  of  the  Empire,  or  before  the  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  In  the  latter  case,  he  claimed  the  right, 
under  1;he  statutes  of  that  order,  to  be  placed  while  the  trial 
was  pending,  not  in  a  solitary  prison,  as  had  been  the  fate 
of  Egmont  and  of  Horn,  but  under  the  friendly  charge  and 
protection  of  the  brethren  themselves.  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  prosecutor-general,  and  a  duplicate  was  for- 
warded to  the  Duke.* 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  document,  it  is  obvious  both 
that  the  Prince  was  not  yet  ready  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  his  sovereign,  nor  to  proclaim  his  adhesion  to  the  new  re- 
ligion. On  departing  from  the  Netheriands  in  the  spring, 
he  had  said  openly  that  he  was  still  in  possession  of  sixty 
thousand  florins  yeariy,  and  that  he  should  commence  no  hos- 
tilities against  Philip,  so  long  as  he  did  not  disturb  him  in  his 
honor  or  his  estates.*  Far-seeing  politician,  if  man  ever  were, 
he  knew  the  course  whither  matters  were  inevitably  tending, 
but  he  knew  how  much  strength  was  derived  from  putting  an 
adversary  irretrievably  in  the  wrong.  He  still  maintained 
an  attitude  of  dignified  respect  towards  the  monarch,  while 
he  buried  back  with  defiance  the  insolent  summons  of  the 
viceroy.  Moreover,  the  period  had  not  yet  arrived  for  him 
to  break  publicly  with  the  ancient  faith.  Statesman,  rather 
than  religionist,  at  this  epoch,  he  was  not  disposed  to  affect 
a  more  complete  conversion  than  the  one  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced. He  was,  in  truth,  not  for  a  new  doctrine,  but  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  His  mind  was  already  expanding  be- 
yond any  dogmas  of  the  age.  The  man  whom  his  enemies 
stigmatized  as  atheist  and  renegade,  was  really  in  favor  of 


>  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  iT.  222,  22S,  224*  '  ReictMii,  i.  .>. 
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toleration^  and^  therefore^  the  more  deeply  criminal  in  the 
eyes  of  all  religious  parties. 

Events^  personal  to  himself,  were  rapidly  to  place  him  in  a 
position  from  which  he  might  enter  the  combat  with  honor. 
His  character  had  already  been  attacked,  his  property  threat- 
ened with  confiscation.  His  closest  ties  of  family  were  now 
to  be  severed  by  the  hand  of  the  tyrant.  His  eldest  child,  the 
Count  de  Buren,  torn  from  his  protection,  was  to  be  carried 
into  indefinite  captivity  in  a  foreign  land.  It  was  a  remark- 
able oversight,  for  a  person  of  his  sagacity,  that,  upon  his 
own  departure  from  the  provinces,  he  should  leave  his  son, 
then  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  col- 
lege of  Louvain.  Thus  exposed  to  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  soon  seized  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  behavior 
of  the  father.  Granvelle  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
recommend  the  step  in  a  secret  letter  to  PhiUp,^  but  Alva 
scarcely  needed  prompting.  Accordingly,  upon  February  13th, 
1568,  the  Duke  sent  the  Seignior  de  Chassy  to  Louvain,  at- 
tended by  four  officers  and  by  twelve  archers.  He  was  fur- 
nished with  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Buren,  in  which  that 
young  nobleman  was  requested  to  place  implicit  confidence 
in  the  bearer  of  the  despatch,  and  was  informed  that  the  de- 
sire which  his  Majesty  had  to  see  him  educated  for  his  service, 
was  the  cause  of  the  communication  which  the  Seignior  de 
Chassy  was  about  to  make.^ 

That  gentleman  was,  moreover,  minutely  instructed  as  to 
his  method  of  proceeding  in  this  memorable  case  of  kidnap- 
ping. He  was  to  present  the  letter  to  the  young  Count  in 
presence  of  his  tutor.  He  was  to  invite  him  to  Spain  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty.  He  was  to  assure  him  that  his  Majesty's 
commands  were  solely  with  a  view  to  his  own  good,  and  that 
he  was  not  commissioned  to  arrest,  but  only  to  escort  him. 
He  was  to  allow  the  Count  to  be  accompanied  only  by  two 
valets,  two  pages,  a  cook,  and  a  keeper  of  accounts.  He  was, 
however,  to  induce  his  tutor  to  accompany  him,  at  least  to 
the  Spanish  frontier.  He  was  to  arrange  that  the  second 
day  after  his  arrival  at  Louvain,  the  Coimt  should  set  out  for 
Antwerp,  where  he  was  to  lodge  with  Count  Lodron,  after 
which  they  were  to  proceed  to  Flushing,  whence  they  were  to 
embark  for  Spain.  At  that  city  he  was  to  deliver  the  young 
Prince  to  the  person  whom  he  would  find  there,  commission- 
ed for  that  purpose  by  the  Duke.    As  soon  as  he  had  made 

1  CorroiponduicB  di«  PhUippe  II.,  I.  701.  >  Ibid.,  ii.  730. 
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the  first  proposition  at  Louvain  to  the  Count,  he  was,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  retinue^  to  keep  the  most  strict  watch 
over  liim  day  and  night,  but  without  allowing  the  supervision 
to  be  perceived.* 

The  plan  was  carried  dut  admirably,  and  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  program.  It  was  fortunate,  however,  for  the 
kidnappers,  that  the  young  Prince  proved  favorably  disposed 
to  the  plan.  He  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  captors  with 
alacrity.  He  even  wrote  to  thank  the  governor  for  his  friend- 
ly offices  in  his  behalf.^  He  received  with  boyish  gratifica- 
tion the  festivities  with  which  Lodron  enlivened  his  brief  so- 
journ at  Antwerp,  and  he  set  forth  without  reluctance  for 
that  gloomy  and  terrible  land  of  Spain,  whence  so  rarely  a 
Flemish  traveller  had  returned.^  A  changeling,  as  it  were, 
from  his  cradle,  he  seemed  completely  transformed  by  his 
Spanish  tuition,  for  he  was  educated  and  not  sacrificed  by 
Philip.  When  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  after  a  twenty 
years'  residence  in  Spain,  it  was  difficult  to  detect  in  his 
gloomy  brow,  saturnine  character,  and  Jesuistical  habits,  a 
trace  of  the  generous  spirit  which  characterized  that  race  of 
heroes,  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau. 

Philip  had  expressed  some  anxiety  as  to  the  consequences 
of  this  capture  upon  the  governments  of  Germany.*  Alva, 
however,  reassured  his  sovereign  upon  that  point,  by  reason 
of  the  extreme  docility  of  the  captive,  and  the  quiet  manner 
in  which  the  arrest  had  been  conducted.  At  that  particular 
juncture,  moreover,  it  wotdd  have  been  difficult  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Ifetherlands  to  excite  surprise  anywhere,  ex- 
cept by  an  act  of  clemency.  The  president  and  the  deputa- 
tion of  professors  from  the  university  of  Louvain  waited  upon 
Vargas,  by  whom,  as  acting  president  of  the  Blood-Council, 
the  arrest  had  nominally  been  made,  with  a  remonstrance  that 
the  measure  was  in  gross  violation  of  their  statutes  and  privi- 
leges. That  personage,  however,  with  his  usual  contempt 
both  for  law  and  Latin,  answered  brutally,  "Non  curamus 
vestros  privilegios,'*  and  with  this  memorable  answer,  abruptly 
closed  his  interview  with  the  trembling  pedants.' 

Petitions  now  poured  into  the  council  from  all  quarters, 
abject  recantations  from  terror-stricken  municipalities,  hum- 

1  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  729.  <  Ibid.,  ii.  734. 

>  CorrMpondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  720,  730,  733,  734,  735,  737.— Compare 
Strada,  i.  811,  312.  Hoofd,  iv.  162.  Brandt,  i.  468.  Bor,  iv.  222.  V.  d. 
Vynokt,  ii.  97,  98. 

*  Corresp.  Phil.  II.,  i.  731.  »  Bor,  ir.  222.    V.  d.  Vynokt,  ii.  98. 
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ble  intercessions  in  behalf  of  doomed  and  imprisoned  Tictims. 
To  a  deputation  of  the  magistracy  of  Antwerp,  who  came 
with  a  prayer  for  mercy  in  behalf  of  some  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizens,  then  in  prison,  the  Duke  gave  a 
most  passionate  and  ferocious  reply.  He  expressed  his  won- 
der that  the  citizens  of  Antwerp,  that  hotbed  of  treason, 
should  dare  to  approach  him  in  behalf  of  traitors  and  heretics. 
Let  them  look  to  it  in  future,  he  continued,  or  he  would  hang 
every  man  in  the  whole  city,  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  country;  for  his  Majesty  would  rather  the  whole  land 
should  become  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  that  that  a  single 
Dissenter  should  exist  within  its  territory.^ 

Events  now  marched  with  rapidity.  The  monarch  seemed 
disposed  literally  to  execute  the  threat  of  his  viceroy.  Early 
in  the  year,  the  most  sublime  sentence  of  death  was  promul- 
gated which  has  ever  been  pronounced  since  the  creation  of 
the  world.  The  Boman  tyrant  wished  that  his  enemies'  heads 
were  all  upon  a  single  neck,  that  he  might  strike  them  oft  at 
a  blow;  the  inquisition  assisted  Philip  to  place  the  heads  of 
all  his  Netherland  subjects  upon  a  single  neck  for  the  same 
fell  purpose.  Upon  February  16th,  1568,  a  sentence  of  the 
Holy  Office  condemned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
to  death  as  heretics.  From  this  universal  doom  only  a  few 
persons,  especially  named,  were  excepted.*  A  proclamation  of 
the  King,  dated  ten  days  later,  confirmed  this  decree  of  the 
inquisition,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  instant  execution, 
without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.*  This  is  probably  the 
most  concise  death-warrant  that  was  ever  framed.  Three 
millions  of  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  sentenced 
to  the  scaffold  in  three  lines;  and,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
these  were  not  harmless  thunders,  like  some  bulls  of  the  Vati- 
can, but  serious  and  practical  measures,  which  it  was  intended 
should  be  enforced,  the  horror  which  they  produced  may  be 
easily  imagined.  It  was  hardly  the  purpose  of  Government 
to  compel  the  absolute  completion  of  the  wholesale  plan  in  all 
its  length  and  breadth,  yet  in  the  horrible  times  upon  which 
they  had  fallen,  the  Netherlanders  might  be  excused  for  be- 
lieving that  no  measure  was  too  monstrous  to  be  fulfilled. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  when  all  were  condemned, 
any  might  at  a  moment's  warning  be  carried  to  the  scaffold, 

»  Hoofd,  iT.  157.     Bor,  iv.  216,  216,  217. 

•  Ibid.  ir.  226.    Hoofd,  ir.  158.    Metoren,  49. 

>  Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  abi  snp. 
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and  this  was  precisely  the  course  adopted  by  the  authorities. 
Under  this  universal  decree  the  industry  of  the  Blood-Council 
might  now  seem  superfluous.  Why  should  not  these  mock 
prosecutions  be  dispensed  with  against  individuals,  now  that 
a  common  sentence  had  swallowed  the  whole  population  in 
one  vast  grave.  Yet  it  may  be  supposed  that  if  the  exer- 
tions of  the  commissioners  and  councillors  served  no  other 
purpose,  they  at  least  furnished  the  Government  with  valuable 
evidence  as  to  the  relative  wealth  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  individual  victims.  The  leading  thought  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  being  that  persecution,  judiciously  managed,  might 
fructify  into  a  golden  harvest,*  it  was  still  desirable  to  perse- 
vere in  the  cause  in  which  already  such  bloody  progress  had 
been  made. 

And  under  this  new  decree,  the  executions  certainly  did  not 
slacken.  Men  in  the  highest  and  the  humblest  portions  were 
daily  and  hourly  dragged  to  the  stake.  Alva,  in  a  single  let- 
ter to  Philip,  coolly  estimated  the  number  of  executions  which 
were  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  holy 
week,  "a^  eigM  hundred  heads"*  Many  a  citizen,  convicted 
of  a  hundred  thousand  florins  and  of  no  other  crime,  saw  him- 
self suddenly  tied  to  a  horse's  tail,  with  his  hands  fastened 
behind  him,  and  so  dragged  to  the  gallows.'  But  although 
wealth  was  an  unpardonable  sin,  poverty  proved  rarely  a  pro- 
tection. Seasons  sufiicient  could  always  be  found  for  doom- 
ing the  starveling  laborer  as  well  as  the  opulent  burgher.  To 
avoid  the  disturbances  created  in  the  streets  by  the  frequent 
harangues  or  exhortations  addressed  to  the  by-standera  by  the 
victims  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold,  a  new  gag  was  invented. 
The  tongue  of  each  prisoner  was  screwed  into  an  iron  ring, 
and  then  seared  with  a  hot  iron.  The  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion which  were  the  immediate  result,  prevented  the  tongue 
from  slipping  through  the  ring,  and  of  course  effectually  pre- 
cluded all  possibility  of  speech.* 

Although  the  minds  of  men  were  not  yet  prepared  for  con- 
centrated revolt  against  the  tyranny  under  which  they  were 
languishing,  it  was  not  possible  to  suppress  all  sentiments  of 
humanity,  and  to  treat  out  every  spark  of  natural  indigna- 

^  "Hem  (den  Eoning)  opTnllende  met  de  hoope  ran  een  ander  Indie  in  't 
ftenslaen  der  Torbenrde  goederen  opgedMn  to  hebben;  boewel  't  nergene  200 
breedt  nitriel. — Brandt,  i.  475.  Batayishe  Araadi%  577.  Metoren,  50,  et 
mult.  al. 

'  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  754.  *  Metoren,  50. 

*  Ibid.,  64.    Hoofd,T.  173. 
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tion.  Unfortunately,  in  the  bewilderment  and  misery  of  this 
people,  the  first  development  of  a  forcible  and  organized  re- 
sistance wa4  of  a  depraved  and  malignant  character.  Exten- 
sive bands  oi  marauders  and  highway  robbers  sprang  into  ex-  ' 
istence,  who  called  themeelves  the  Wild  Beggars,^  and  who, 
wearing  the  mask  and  symbols  of  a  revolutionary  faction, 
commitied  great  excesses  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  rob- 
bing, plundering,  and  murdering.  Their  principal  wrath  was 
exercised  against  religious  houses  and  persons.  Many  monas- 
teries were  robbed,  many  clerical  persons  maimed  and  mal- 
treated. It  became  a  habit  to  deprive  priests  of  their  noses 
or  ears,  and  to  tie  them  to  the  tails  of  horsea'  This  was  the 
work  of  ruffian  gangs,  whose  very  existence  was  engendered 
out  of  the  social  and  moral  prutescence  to  which  the  country 
was  reduced,  and  who  were  willing  to  profit  by  the  deep  and 
universal  hatred  which  was  felt  against  Catholics  and  monks. 
An  edict  thundered  forth  by  Alva,*  authorizing  and  com- 
manding all  persons  to  slay  the  wild  beggars  at  sight,  without 
trial  or  hangman,  was  of  comparatively  slight  avail.  An 
armed  force  of  veterans  actively  scouring  the  country  was 
more  successful,  and  the  freebooters  were,  for  a  time,  sup- 
pressed.* 

Meantime  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  had  been  kept  in 
rigorous  confinement  at  Ghent.  Not  a  warrant  had  been 
read  or  drawn  up  for  their  arrest.  Not  a  single  preliminary 
investigation,  not  the  shadow  of  an  information  had  preceded 
the  long  imprisonment  of  two  men  so  elevated  in  rank,  so  dis- 
tinguished in  the  public  service.*  After  the  expiration  of 
two  months,  however,  the  Duke  condescended  to  commence  a 
mock  process  against  them.  The  councillors  appointed  to 
this  work  were  Vargas  and  Del  Bio,  assisted  by  Secretary 
Praets.  These  persons  visited  the  Admiral  on  November  10, 
11,  12  and  17,  and  Count  Egmont  on  the  12th,  13th,  14th 
and  16th  of  the  same  month;  requiring  them  to  respond  to  a 
long,  confused,  and  rambling  collection  of  interrogatories.* 
They  were  obliged  to  render  these  replies  in  prison,  unassist- 
ed by  any  advocates,  on  penalty  of  being  condemned  in  con- 
tumaciam.'^  The  questions,  awkwardly  drawn  up  as  they 
seemed,  were  yet  tortuously  and  cunningly  arranged  with  a 

iBor,iy.  234.    Hoofd.  >  Bor,  iv.  324. 

s  Dated  27th  M*rah,  1568.    Bor,  iv.  225.  «  Ibid. 

*  L*  D6daotion  de  riBBoecnM  da  Gointe  de  Honw ,  ▲.  d.  1568,  etc.,  36,  36 
Bor.  W.  195.  *  Bor,  ir.  190.  v  La  D6daotioD,  eto.,  86,  37. 
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view  of  entrapping  the  prisoners  into  self-contradiction.  Af- 
ter this  work  had  been  completed,  all  the  papers  by  which 
they  intended  to  justify  their  answers  were  taken  away  from 
them.^  Previously,  too,  their  houses  and  those  of  their  secre- 
taries, Bakkerzeel  and  Alonzo  de  la  Loo,  had  been  thoroughly 
ransacked,  and  every  letter  and  document  which  could  be 
found  placed  in  the  hands  of  government.  Bakkerzeel,  more- 
over, as  already  stated,  had  been  repeatedly  placed  upon  the 
rack,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  confessions  which  might 
implicate  his  master.  These  preUminaries  and  precautionary 
steps  having  been  taken,  the  Counts  had  again  been  left  to 
their  solitude  for  two  months  longer.  On  January  10,  each 
was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  declarations  or  accusations 
filed  against  him  by  the  procurator-general.  To  these  docu- 
ments, drawn  up  respectively  in  sixty-three,  and  in  ninety  arti- 
cles,^ they  were  required,  with  five  days^  time,  without  the 
assistance  of  an  advocate,  and  without  consultation  with  any 
human  being,  to  deUver  a  written  answer,  on  pain,  as  before, 
of  hems  produced  against  and  condemned  by  default.' 

This  oLr  was  o^eA  within  nearly  the  prescribed  period, 
and  here,  it  may  be  said,  their  own  participation  in  their  trial 
ceased;  while  the  reet  of  the  proceedings  were  buried  in  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  Blood-Council.  After  their  answers  had 
been  delivered,  and  not  till  then,  the  prisoners  were,  by  an 
additional  mockery,  permitted  to  employ  advocaies.*  Iliese 
advocates,  however,  were  allowed  only  occasional  interviews 
with  their  clients,  and  always  in  the  presence  of  certain  per- 
sons, especially  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Duke.*  They 
were  also  allowed  commissioners  to  collect  evidence  and  take 
depositions,  but  before  the  witnesses  were  ready,  a  purposely 
premature  day,  May  8th,  was  fixed  upon  for  declaring  the  case 
closed,  and  not  a  single  tittle  of  their  evidence,  personal  or 
documentary,  was  admitted.*  Their  advocates  petitioned  for 
an  exhibition  of  the  evidence  prepared  by  government,  and 
were  refused.''    Thus,  they  were  forbidden  to  use  the  testi- 

1  La  D^dnotioii  de  rinnooence,  etc.,  89. 

>  Foppens,  6upp.  i  THist  de  Stradjs  et4:.,  i.  24-63. 

*  Bor,  iv.  195.     La  Deduction,  etc.,  39-41. 

*  La  D6duotion,  etc.,  42,  43.     Compare  Vigl.  ad  Hopp.      Bp.  44  and  46. 
ft  La  Dtidaetion  de  rionoceDce,  etc.,  42,  43. 

*  La  D^daotion,  etc.,  43,  44.  In  the  ease  of  Egmont,  he  waa  declared  "exolne 
et  debart^,"  and  therefore  deprived  of  all  right  to  make  defence^  on  the  14th 
ICaj.— v.  Snpp.  to  Strada,  i.  102,  193.    Appointment  of  Alva. 

*  lia  D6daction,  etc.,  43. 
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mony  in  their  favor,  while  that  which  was  to  be  employed 
against  them  was  kept  secret.  Finally,  the  proceedings  were 
formally  concluded  on  June  1st,  and  the  papers  laid  before  the 
Duke.^  The  mass  of  matter  relating  to  these  two  monster 
processes  was  declared,  three  days  afterwards  to  have  been  ex- 
amined— a  physical  impossibili'tyin  itself* — and  judgment  was 
pronounced  upon  June  4th.  This  issue  was  precipitated  by  the 
campaign  of  Louis  of  Nassau  in  Friesland,  forming  a  series 
of  important  events  which  it  will  be  soon  our  duty  to  de- 
scribe. It  is  previously  necessary,  however,  to  add  a  few 
words  in  elucidation  of  the  two  mock  trials  which  have  been 
thus  briefly  sketched. 

The  proceedings  had  been  carried  on,  from  first  to  last, 
under  protest  by  the  prisoners,  under  a  threat  of  contumacy 
on  the  part  of  the  government.*  Apart  from  the  totally  irre- 
sponsible and  illegal  character  of  the  tribunal  before  which 
they  were  summoned — the  Blood-Council  being  a  private  in- 
stitution of  Alva^s  without  pretext  or  commission — these  no- 
bles acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  but  three  courts. 

As  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  both  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  that  Order  to  be  tried  by  its  statutes.  As  a  citizen 
and  noble  of  Brabant,  Egmont  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
"Joyeuse  Entree,"  a  constitution  which  had  been  sworn  to 
by  Philip  and  his  ancestors,  and  by  Philip  more  amply  than 
by  all  his  ancestors.  As  a  member  and  Count  of  the  Holy 
Boman  Empire,  the  Admiral  claimed  to  be  tried  by  his  peers, 
the  electors  and  princes  of  the  realm.* 

The  Countess  Egmont,  since  her  husband's  arrest,  and  the 
confiscation  of  his  estates  before  judgment,  had  been  reduced 
to  a  life  of  poverty  as  well  as  agony.  With  her  eleven  chil- 
dren, all  of  tender  age,  she  had  taken  refuge  in  a  convent. 
Frantic  with  despair,  more  utterly  desolate,  and  more  deeply 
wronged  than  high-bom  lady  had  often  been  before,  she  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  save  her  husband  from  his  fate,  or  at 
least  to  obtain  for  him  an  impartial  and  competent  tribimal. 
She  addressed  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  King,  the  Emperor,  her 
brother  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  many  leading  Knights  of 
the  Fleece.*  The  Countess  Dowager  of  Horn,  both  whose 
sons  now  lay  in  the  jaws  of  death,  occupied  herself  also  with 
the  most  moving  appeals  to  the  same  high  personages.*    No 

1  Bor,  ir.  239.  *  Ihid.    La  B^daetion,  eto.,  45,  46. 

«  Ibid.,  40, 41.  *  Bor,  ir.  195.  •  Ibid.,  ir,  188,  J8JI  J««^ 

*  La  D^dttoUon,  eto.,  685-842.      Bor,  ubi  ic^. 
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pains  were  spared  to  make  the  triple  plea  to  the  jurisdiction 
valid.  The  leading  Knights  of  the  Fleece,  Mansfeld,  whose 
loyalty  was  unquestioned,  and  Hoogstraaten,  although  himself 
an  outlaw,called  upon  the  King  of  Spain  to  protect  the  statutes 
of  the  illustrious  order  of  which  he  was  the  chief.*  The  es- 
tates of  Brabant,  upon  the  petition  of  Sabina,  Countess  Eg- 
monty  that  they  would  take  to  heart  the  privileges  of  the 
province,  so  that  her  husband  might  enjoy  that  protection  of 
which  the  meanest  citizen  in  the  land  could  not  be  justly 
deprived,  addressed  a  feeble  and  trembling  protest  to  Alva, 
and  enclosed  tp  him  the  lady's  petition.*  The  Emperor,  on 
behalf  of  Count  Horn,  wrote  personally  to  Philip,  to  claim  for 
him  a  trial  before  the  members  of  the  realm.* 

It  was  all  in  vain.  The  conduct  of  Philip  and  his  Viceroy 
coincided  in  spirit  with  the  honest  brutality  of  Vargas.  "Non 
curamus  vestros  privilegios/'  summed  up  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings.  Non  curamus  vestros  privilegios  had  been  the 
unanswerable  reply  to  every  constitutional  argument  which 
had  been  made  against  tyranny  since  Phihp  mounted  his 
father's  throne.  It  was  now  the  only  response  deemed  neces- 
sary to  the  crowd  of  petitions  in  favor  of  the  Counts,  whether 
they  proceeded  from  sources  humble  or  august.  Personally, 
the  King  remained  silent  as  the  grave.  In  writing  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  he  observed  that  "the  Emperor,  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria  and  Lorraine^  the  Duchess  and  the  Duchess-dowager, 
had  written  to  him  many  times,  and  in  the  most  pressing  man- 
ner, in  favor  of  the  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont."  He  added, 
that  he  had  made  no  reply  to  them,  nor  to  other  Knights  of 
the  Fleece  who  had  implored  him  to  respect  the  statutes  of 
the  order,  and  he  begged  Alva  to  hasten  the  process  as  fast 
as  possible."  To  an  earnest  autograph  letter,  in  which  the 
Emperor,  on  March  2d,  1568,  made  a  last  effort  to  save  the  il- 
lustrious prisoners,  he  replied  that  the  "whole  world  would  at 
last  approve  his  conduct,  but  that,  at  any  rate,  he  would  not 
act  differently,  even  if  he  should  risk  the  loss  of  the  provinces, 
and  if  the  sky  should  fall  on  his  head"* 

1  La  B^dnctioD,  etc.,  nbi  tnp. 

>  Bor,  iv.  189.    Foppens,  Supp.  de  Strada,  i.  16-22. 

>  The  letter  ie  published  in  toe  Dtiduotion  de  FlnnooeDce,  etc.,  609.  It  ie  dated 
20th  October,  1567.  The  Emperor  olaime  for  the  Admiral,  aa  member  of  the 
Empire,  a  trial  before  the  electors  and  prinoes  of  the  holy  realm,  speaki  of  his 
distinguished  services,  and  implores  his  release  f^m  a  confinement  "the  reasons 
for  which  are  entirely  eonoealed  and  unknown." 

4  "  T  me  vinlesse  oaer  el  mundo  encima." — Correspondanee  de  Philippe  II.. 
li.762.    See  also  Ibid.,  738,  739, ,  746,  760. 
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But  little  heed  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  in  behalf 
of  the  imperial  Courts,  or  the  privileges  of  Brabant.  These 
were  but  cobweb  impediments  which,  indeed,  had  long  been 
brushed  away.  President  Viglius  was  even  pathetic  on  the 
subject  of  Madame  Egmont's  petition  to  the  council  of  Bra- 
bant. It  was  so  bitter,  he  said,  that  the  Duke  was  slightly 
annoyed,  and  took  it  ill  that  the  royal  servants  in  that  council 
should  have  his  Majesty's  interests  so  little  at  heart.  ^  It 
seemed  indecent  in  the  eyes  of  the  excellent  Frisian,  that  a 
wife  pleading  for  her  husband,  a  mother  for  her  eleven  chil- 
dren, so  soon  to  be  fatherless,  should  indulge  in  strong  lan- 
guage! 

The  statutes  of  the  Fleece  were  obstacles  samewhat  more 
serious.  As,  however,  Alva  had  come  to  the  Netherlands^ 
pledged  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  these  two  nobles,  as 
soon  as  he  should  lay  his  hands  upon  them,  it  was  only  a 
question  of  form,  and  even  that  question  was,  after  a  little 
reflection,  unceremoniously  put  aside. 

To  the  petitions  in  behalf  of  the  two  Counts,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  friendly  keeping  of  the 
Order,  and  be  tried  by  its  statutes,  the  Duke  replied,  peremp- 
torily, that  he  had  undertaken  the  cognizance  of  this  affair  by 
commission  of  his  Majesty,  as  sovereign  of  the  land,  not  a.s 
head  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  that  he  should  carry  it  through  as 
it  had  been  commenced,  and  that  the  Counts  should  discon- 
tinue presentations  of  petitions  upon  this  point.' 

In  the  embarrassment  created  by  the  stringent  language  of 
these  statutes,  Doctor  Viglius  found  an  opportunity  to  make 
himself  very  useful.  Alva  had  been  turning  over  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  Order,  but  could  find  no  loophole.  The 
President,  however,  came  to  his  rescue,  and  announced  it  as 
his  legal  opinion  that  the  Governor  need  concern  himself  no 
further  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  code  of  the  Fleece  offered 
no  legal  impediment  to  the  process.*  Alva  immediately  wrote 
to  communicate  this  opinion  to  Philip,  adding,  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  he  should  immediately  make  it  Known  to  the 
brethren  of  the  Order,  a  step  which  was  the  more  necessary 
because  Egmont's  advocate  had  been  making  great  trouble 

1  Vigl.  ad  Hopp.,  Epist.,  zziv.,  400. 

*  V.  Gaohard.    Notice  sur  le  Gonseil  des  Troubles,  18,  14.    Wageoaer  Vaderl. 
Hist.  Deel,  vi.  278.    Hoofd,  iv. 

*  Bor,  iv.  189.    La  D6daotioD,  etc.,  643.    Snppl.  k  THist.  de  Strada,  i.  1 1-19. 
4  **  La  obose  ne  laisse  rien  h  d68irer."*^^rreepoiidaiioe  de  Pbilippe  II.,  ii.  712. 
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with  these  privileges,  and  had  been  protesting  at  every  step 
of  the  proceedings.^  In  what  manner  the  learned  President 
argued  these  troublesome  statutes  out  of  the  way,  has  no- 
where appeared;  but  he  completely  reinstated  himself  in 
favor,  and  the  King  wrote  to  thank  him  for  his  legal  exertions. 

It  was  now  boldly  declared  that  the  statutes  of  the  Fleece 
did  not  extend  to  such  crimes  as  those  with  which  the  prison- 
ers were  charged.  Alva,  moreover,  received  an  especial  pat- 
ent, antedated  eight  or  nine  months,  by  which  Philip  em- 
powered him  to  proceed  against  all  persons  implicated  in  the 
troubles,  and  particiQarly  against  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.2 

It  is  superfluous  to  observe  that  these  were  merely  the  arbi- 
trary acts  of  a  despot.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  criticise  such 
proceedings.  The  execution  of  the  nobles  had  been  settled 
before  Alva  left  Spain.  As  they  were  inhabitants  of  a  con- 
stitutional country,  it  was  necessary  to  stride  over  the  consti- 
tution. As  they  were  Knights  of  the  Fleece,  it  was  necessary 
to  set  aside  the  statutes  of  the  Order.  The  Netherland  con- 
stitutions seemed  so  entirely  annihilated  already,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  considered  obstacles;  but  the  Order  of  the 
Fleece  was  an  august  little  republic  of  which  Philip  was  the 
hereditary  chief,  of  which  emperors,  kings,  and  great  seigniors 
were  the  citizens.  Tyranny  might  be  embarrassed  by  such 
subtle  and  golden  filaments  as  these,  even  while  it  crashed 
through  municipal  charters  as  if  they  had  been  reeds  and  bul- 
rushes. Nevertheless,  the  King's  course  was  taken.  Al- 
though the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  chapters  of 
the  Order  expressly  provided  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
brethren  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion,  heresy,  or  treason;' 
and  although  the  eleventh  chapter,  perpetual  and  immutable, 
of  additions  to  that  constitution  by  the  Emperor  Charles,* 


1  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II., 
*  Ibid.,  1.  553,  705;  and  ii.  731. 
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*  Vide  "  R6poD8e  en  Forme  de  Missive  faite  pftr  Monseigneor  le  Comte  de 
Hoehstrate  an  Proooreur-G^n6ral  du  Conseil  de  Crime,  28th  Feb.,  1568,"  with  a 
letter  of  same  date  from  that  nobleman  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  enolosing  copies  of 
the  text  of  all  the  statutes  of  the  Golden  Fleece  bearing  upon  these  questions, 
with  the  Addition  of  copious  citations  from  the  text  of  the  "  Jojeuse  Entree" — 
Bjv.  Van.  Stukken  tot  de  Hist.  van.  P.  Bor,  17-32. 

*  See  the  text  of  this  chapter  of  additions  in  the  pamphlet  above  cited.  The 
manner  of  proceeding  against  a  knight  is  therein  minutely  prescribed. 

His  arrest  required  a  warrant,  signed  by  at  least  six  knights,  and  he  was 
afterwards  to  be  kept,  not  in  prison,  but  in  "the  amiable  company  of  the  said 
Order"  (''amiftble  oompagnie  du  dit  Ordre")  while  the  process,  according  to  the 
proper  form,  wa«  taking  its  pourse.    These  details  are  curious.  The  cause  of  the 
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conferred  on  the  Order  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes 
whatever  committed  by  the  knights^  yet  it  was  coolly  pro- 
claimed by  Alva^  that  th«  crimes  for  which  the  Admiral  and 
Egmont  had  been  arrested^  were  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
tribunal. 

So  much  for  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  look  any  further  into  proceedings  which  were 
initiated  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  manner  already 
narrated.  Nevertheless,  as  they  were  called  a  process,  a  sin- 
gle glance  at  the  interior  of  that  mass  of  documents  can 
hardly  be  superfluous. 

The  declaration  against  Count  Horn,  upon  which,  sup- 
ported by  invisible  witnesses,  he  was  condemned,  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  narrative.  It  consisted  in  a  rehearsal  of  circumr 
stances,  some  true  and  some  fictitious,  with  five  inferences. 
These  five  inferences  amounted  to  five  crimes — ^high  treason, 
rebellion,  conspiracy,  misprision  of  treason,  and  breach  of 
trust.^  The  proof  of  these  crimes  was  evolved,  in  a  dim  and 
misty  manner,  out  of  a  purposely  confused  recital.  No  events, 
however,  were  recapitulated  which  have  not  been  described 
in  the  course  of  this  history.  Setting  out  with  a  general 
statement,  that  the  Admiral,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count 
Egmont,  and  other  lords  had  organized  a  plot  to  expel  his 
Majesty  from  the  Netherlands,  and  to  divide  the  provinces 
among  themselves;  the  declaration  afterwards  proceeded  to 
particulars.  Ten  of  its  sixty-three  articles  were  occupied  with 
the  Cardinal  Granvelle,  who,  by  an  absurd  affectation,  was 
never  directly  named,  but  called  "a  certain  personage — a  prin- 
cipal personage — a  grand  personage,  of  his  Majesty's  state- 
council.''*  None  of  these  offences  commi-tted  against  him  were 
forgotten:  the  11th  of  March  letter,  the  fool's-cap,  the  livery, 
were  reproduced  in  the  most  violent  colors,  and  the  cabal 
against  the  minister  was  quietly  assumed  to  constitute  treason 
against  the  monarch. 

Qolden  Fleeoe  is  Dot  one  of  universal  interest,  but  the  stringent  and  imperious 
ehftraeter  of  the  statutes  which  were  thus  boldly  and  oontemptnonsly  violated, 
seemed  a  barrier  whioh  would  have  resisted  even  the  attacks  of  the  destroyer 
of  the  Brabant  constitution.  Philip  had  no  more  difficulty  in  violating  his  oath 
as  head  of  the  Fleece  than  he  had  as  Duke  of  Brabant.  The  character  of  the 
"  Joyeuse  Entree"  and  its  annihilation  deserve  a  memorable  plaoe  in  the  history 
of  constitutional  liberty.  The  article  xvii.  alone,  was  a  sufficient  shield  to  pro- 
tect not  only  a  grand  seignior  like  Egmont,  but  the  humblest  eitiien  of  the 
province. — B^ductien  de  Tlnnocence,  etc.,  581-590. 

1  La  Deduction,  etc.,  72,  73. 

*  Interrogatories  of  Count  Horn,  in  Bor,  iv.  190  and  seq. 
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The  Admiral,  it  was  further  charged,  had  advised  and  con- 
sented to  the  fusion  of  the  finance  and  privy  councils  with 
that  of  state,  a  measure  which  was  clearly  treasonable.  He 
had,  moreover,  held  interviews  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
with  Egmont,  and  other  nobles,  at  Breda  and  at  Hoog- 
straaten,  at  which  meetings  the  confederacy  and  the  petition 
had  been  engendered.  That  petition  had  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  evils  which  had  swept  the  land.  "It  had  scandalously 
injured  the  Kling,  by  affirming  that  the  inquisition  was  a 
tyranny  to  humanity,  which  was  an  infamous  and  unworthy 
proposition/'^  The  confederacy,  with  his  knowledge  and 
countenance,  had  enrolled  30,000  men.  He  had  done  noth- 
ing, any  more  than  Orange  or  Egmont,  to  prevent  the  presen- 
tation of  the  petition.  In  the  consultation  at  the  state-coun- 
cil which  ensued,  both  he  and  the  Prince  were  for  leaving 
Brussels  at  once,  while  Count  Egmont  expressed  an  intention 
of  going  to  Aix  to  drink  the  waters.  Yet  Count  Egmonf  s 
appearance  (proceeded  this  indictment  against  another  indi- 
vidual) exhibited  not  a  single  sign  of  sickness.^  The  Ad- 
miral had,  moreover,  drank  the  toast  of  "Vivent  les  gueux" 
on  various  occaaions,  at  the  Culemburg  House  ban- 
quet, ait  the  private  table  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  a 
supper  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Bernard's,  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Burgomaster  Straalen.  He  had  sanctioned  the 
treaties  with  the  rebels  at  Duffel,  by  which  he  had  clearly 
rendered  himself  guilty  of  high  treason.  He  had  held  an 
interview  with  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Hoogstraaten,  at 
Denremonde,  for  the  treasonable  purpose  of  arranging 
a  levy  of  troops  to  prevent  his  Majesty^s  entrance  into 
the  Netherlands.  He  had  refused  to  come  to  Brussels  at  the 
request  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  when  the  rebels  were  about 
to  present  the  petition.  He  had  written  to  his  secretary  that 
he  was  thenceforth  resolved  to  serve  neither  King  nor  Kaiser. 
He  had  recaved  from  one  Taffin,  with  marks  of  approbation, 
a  paper,  stating  that  the  assembling  of  the  states-general  was 
the  only  remedy  for  the  troubles  in  the  land.  He  had  re- 
peatedly affirmed  that  the  inquisition  and  edicts  ought  to  be 
repealed. 

1  Charges  agaiDst  Count  Horn,  art.  xr.  Bor,  iv.  191. — The  same  words  occur 
also  in  the  charges  against  Count  Egmont. — Proofs  d'Egmont,  art.  xil.  "Soavoir 
de  proposer  par  Jurement  que  rinauisition  eontient  en  soi  tyrannic  impassant 
toute  harbarie,  qui  sont  parolles  infames  et  indignes  d'etre  pensei." — Snpp.  de 
StradB.  i.  31. 

>  Charges  azainst  Count  Qom,  art.  xz. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Toumay  in  Augusty  1566,  the  people  had 
cried  "Vivent  lee  gneux;"  a  proof  that  he  liked  the  cry.  All 
his  transactions  at  Toumay,  from  first  to  last,  had  been  crimi- 
nal. He  had  tolerated  Reformed  preaching,  he  had  forbid- 
den Catholics  and  Protestants  to  molest  each  other,  he  had 
omitted  to  execute  heretics,  he  had  allowed  the  religionists  to 
erect  an  edifice  for  public  worship  outside  the  walls.  He  had 
said,  at  the  house  of  Prince  Espinoy,  that  if  the  King  should 
come  into  the  provinces  with  force,  he  would  oppose  him  with 
15,000  troops.  He  had  said,  if  his  brother  Montigny  should 
be  detained  in  Spain,  he  would  march  to  his  rescue  at  the 
head  of  50,000  men  whom  he  had  at  his  command.  He  had 
on  various  occasions  declared  that  "men  should  live  according 
to  their  consciences" — ^as  if  divine  and  human  laws  were  dead, 
and  men,  like  wild  beasts,  were  to  follow  all  their  lusts  and 
desires.  Lastly,  he  had  encouraged  the  rebellion  in  Valen- 
ciennes.^ 

Of  all  these  crimes  and  misdeeds  the  procurator  declared 
himself  sufficiently  informed,  and  the  aforesaid  defendant  en- 
tirely, commonly,  and  publicly  defamed.* 

Wherefore,  that  officer  terminated  his  declaration  by  claim- 
ing "that  the  cause  should  be  concluded  summarily,  and  with- 
out figure  or  form  of  process;  and  that  therefore,  by  his  Ex- 
cellency or  his  sub-delegated  judges,  the  aforesaid  defendant 
should  be  declared  to  have  in  diverse  ways  committed  high 
treason,  should  be  degraded  from  his  dignities,  and  should 
be  condemned  to  death,  with  confiscation  of  all  his  estates.*'* 

The  Admiral,  thus  peremptorily  summoned,  within  five 
days,  without  assistance,  without  documents,  and  from  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  to  answer  to  these  charges,  solus  ex  vinculis 
causam  dicere^  undertook  his  task  with  the  boldness  of  inno- 
cence.* He  protested,  of  course,  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  an  advocate,  not  in  order  to  excuse  any 
weakness  in  his  defence,  but  only  any  inelegance  in  his  state- 
ment. He  then  proceeded  flatly  to  deny  some  of  the  facts, 
to  admit  others,  and  to  repel  the  whole  treasonable  infer- 
ence.* His  answer  in  all  essential  respects  was  triumphant. 
Supported  by  the  evidence  which,  alas!  was  not  collected  and 
published  tiU  after  his  death,  it  was  impregnable. 

^  Charges  agftiost  Count  B.om,  ▼.     Bor,  W.  190-195. 
'  Charges  against  Count  Horn,  ▼.     Bor,  ir.  195.  '  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.      La  D6daotion,  etc.,  57,  68. 

^  Answer  of  Count  Horn  to  the  charges  of  the  proonrear-g^n^ralj  in  Bor,  ir., 
195-209. 
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He  denied  that  he  had  ever  plotted  against  his  King,  to 
whom  he  had  ever  been  attached,  but  adoutted  that  he  had 
desired  the  removal  of  Granvelle,  to  whom  he  had  always  been 
hostile.  He  had,  however,  been  an  open  and  avowed  enemy 
to  the  Cardinal,  and  had  been  engaged  in  no  secret  conspiracy 
against  his  character  or  against  his  life.^  He  denied  that  the 
livery  (for  which,  however,  he  was  not  responsible)  had  been 
intended  to  ridicule  the  Cardinal,  but  asserted  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  afford  an  example  of  economy  to  an  extravagant 
nobility.*  He  had  met  Orange  and  Egmont  et  Breda  and 
Hoogstraaten,  and  had  been  glad  to  do  so,  for  he  had  been  long 
separated  from  them.  These  interviews,  however,  had  been 
social,  not  political,  for  good  cheer  and  merry-making,'  not 
for  conspiracy  and  treason.  He  had  never  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  confederacy;  he  had  neither  advised  nor  pro- 
tected the  petition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  hearing  of  the 
contemplated  movement,  had  written  to  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  Duchess.  He  was  in  no  manner  allied  with  Brederode, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  for  various  reasons,  was  not  upon  friend- 
ly terms  with  him.*  He  had  not  entered  his  house  since  his 
return  from  Spain.*  He  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  dinner 
at  Culemberg  House.  Upon  that  day  he  had  dined  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  was  lodging,  and,  after  din- 
ner, they  had  both  gone  together  to  visit  Mansfeld,  who  was 
confined  with  an  inflamed  eye.  There  they  had  met  Eg- 
mont, and  the  three  had  proceeded  together  to  Culemburg 
House  in  order  to  bring  away  Hoogstraaten,  whom  the  con- 
federates had  compelled  to  dine  with  them;  and  also  to  warn 
the  nobles  not  to  commit  themselves  by  extravagant  and  sus- 
picious excesses.  They  had  remained  in  the  house  but  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  time  the  company  had  insisted  upon 
their  drinking  a  single  cup  to  the  toast  of  "Vivent  le  roy  et 
les  gueux.^'  They  had  then  retired,  taking  with  them  Hoog- 
straaten, and  all  thinking  that  they  had  rendered  a  service 
to  the  government  by  their  visit,  instead  of  having  made 
themselves  liable  to  a  charge  of  treason.*  As  to  the  cries  of 
"Vivent  les  gueux"  at  the  tables  of  Orange,  of  the  Abbot  of 
Saint  Bernard,  and  at  other  places,  those  words  had  been 
uttered  by  simple,  harmless  fellows;  and  as  he  considered  the 

1  Answer  of  Count  Horn  to  the  charges  of  the  proourear-gln€rft],  in  Bor,  ir 
>   196,197.  «  Ibid.,  art.  T.    Bor,  197. 

*  Answer  of  Count  Horn,  art.  xiii.,  xiv.,  198. 
«  Ibid.,  art  xzi.,  199,  200.  ^  Ibid.  •  Ibid.,  art.  xzii. 
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table  a  place  of  freedom,  he  had  not  felt  himself  justified  in 
rebuking  the  manners  of  his  associates^  particularly  in  houses 
where  he  was  himself  but  a  guest.^  As  for  committing  trea- 
son at  the  Duffel  meeting,  he  had  not  been  there  at  all.*  He 
thanked  God  that,  at  that  epoch,  he  had  been  absent  from 
Brussels,  for  had  he,  as  well  as  Orange  and  Egmont,  been 
commissioned  by  the  Duchess  to  arrange  those  difficult  mat- 
ters, he  should  have  considered  it  his  duty  to  do  as  they  did.* 
He  had  never  thought  of  levying  troops  against  his  Majesty. 
The  Denremonde  meeting  had  been  held  to  consult  upon  four 
subjects:  the  affairs  of  Tournay;  the  intercepted  letters  of 
the  French  ambassador,  Alava;  the  letter  of  Montigny,  in 
which  he  warned  his  brother  of  the  evil  impression  which  the 
Netherland  matters  were  making  in  Spain;  and  the  affairs  of 
Antwerp,  from  which  city  the  Prince  of  Orange  found  it  ne- 
cessary at  that  moment  to  withdraw.*  With  regard  to  his  ab- 
sence from  Brussels,  he  stated  that  he  had  kept  away  from 
the  Court  because  he  was  ruined.  He  was  deeply  in  debt, 
and  so  Complete  was  his  embarrassment,  that  he  had  been  un- 
able in  Antwerp  to  raise  1000  crowns  upon  his  property,  even 
at  an  interest  of  one  hundred  per  cent.*^  S«o  far  from  being 
able  to  levy  troops,  he  was  hardly  able  to  pay  for  his  daily 
bread.  With  regard  to  his  transactions  at  Tournay,  he  had, 
throughout  them  all,  conformed  himself  to  the  instructions 
of  Madame  de  Parma.  As  to  the  cry  of  '^Vivent  les  gueux" 
he  should  not  have  cared  at  that  moment  if  the  populace  had 
cried  Vive  Comte  Horn,  for  his  thoughts  were  then  occupied 
with  more  substantial  matters.  He  had  gone  thither  under  a 
special  commission  from  the  Duchess,  and  had  acted  under 
instructions  daily  received  by  her  own  hand.  He  had,  by 
her  orders,  effected  a  temporary  compromise  between  the  two 
religious  parties,  on  the  basis  of  the  Duffel  treaty.  He  had 
permitted  the  public  preaching  to  continue,  but  had  not  in- 
troduced it  for  the  first  time.  He  had  allowed  temples  to  be 
built  outside  the  gates,  but  it  was  by  express  command  of 
Madame,  as  he  could  prove  by  her  letters.  She  had  even  re- 
proved him  before  the  council,  because  the  work  had  not  been 
accomplished  with  sufficient  despatch."  With  regard  to  his 
alleged  threat,  that  he  would  oppose  the  King's  entrance  with 
16,000  men,  he  answered,  with  astonishing  simplicity,  that 

1  Answer  of  Coant  Horn,  art.,  xziv.  zxr.,  200.  *  IbicL,  art.  xxri. 

>  Ibid.,  art.  xxx.  «  Ibid.,  art  xxxiii. 

B  Ibid.,  art.  xxxiv.  *  lUd.,  art.  xxxlx.  xl^ii. 
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he  did  not  remember  making  any  such  observation,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  a  man  to  retain  in  his  mind  all  the  non- 
sense which  he  might  occasionally  utter.*  The  honest  Ad- 
miral thought  that  his  poverty,  already  pleaded,  was  so  no- 
torious that  the  charge  was  not  worthy  of  a  serious  answer. 
He  also  treated  the  observation  which  he  was  charged  with 
having  made,  relative  to  his  marching  to  Spain  with  50,000 
men  to  rescue  Montigny  as  "frivolous  and  ridiculous.^  He 
had  no  power  to  raise  a  hundred  men.  Moreover  he  had  re- 
joiced at  Montigny^s  detention,  for  he  had  thought  that  to 
be  out  of  the  Netheriands  was  to  be  out  of  harm*s  way.'  On 
the  whole,  he  claimed  that  in  all  those  transactions  of  his 
which  might  be  considered  anti-Catholic,  he  had  been  gov- 
erned entirely  by  the  instructions  of  the  Regent,  and  by  her 
Accord  with  the  nobles.  That  Accord,  as  she  had  repeatedly 
stated  to  him,  was  to  be  kept  sacred  until  his  Majesty,  by  ad- 
vice of  the  states-general,  should  otherwise  ordain.* 

Finally,  he  observed,  that  law  was  not  his  vocation.  He 
was  no  pettifogger,  but  he  had  endeavored  loyally  to  conform 
himself  to  the  broad  and  general  principles  of  honor,  justice, 
and  truth.  In  a  very  few  and  simple  words,  he  begged  his 
judge  to  have  regard  to  his  deeds,  and  to  a  life  of  loyal  ser- 
vice. If  he  had  erred  occasionally  in  those  times  of  tumult, 
his  intentions  had  ever  been  faithful  and  honorable.' 

The  charges  against  Count  Egmont  were  very  similar  to 
those  against  Count  Horn.  The  answers  of  both  defendants 
were  nearly  identical.  Interrogations  thus  addressed  to  two 
different  persons,  as  to  circumstances  which  had  occurred 
long  before,  could  not  have  been  thus  separately,  secretly,  but 
simultaneously  answered  in  language  substantially  the  same, 
had  not  that  language  been  the  worfs  of  truth.  Egmont  was 
accused  generally  of  plotting  with  others  to  expel  the  King 
from  the  provinces,  and  to  divide  the  territory  among  them- 
selves. Through  a  long  series  of  ninety  articles,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  conspiring  against  the  character  and  life  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle.  He  was  the  inventor,  it  was  charged,  of  the  fooVs- 
cap  livery.  He  had  joined  in  the  letters  to  the  King,  de- 
manding the  prelate^s  removal.  He  had  favored  the  fusion 
of  the  three  councils.     He  had  maintained  that  the  estates- 


1  "  Kiet  mogUjk  te  ged«iiken  van  alle  sulke  kleine  proposten." — Answer  of 
Count  Horn,  ftit.  i.  205.  '  Ibid.,  art.  iii. 

t  Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  pafiim,  bat  particularly  art.  !▼.,  206. 

»  Ibid.    Conclusion,  208,  209. 
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general  ought  to  be  forthwith  assembled,  that  otherwise  the 
debts  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  country  could  never  be  paid, 
and  that  the  provinces  would  go  to  the  French,  to  the  Ger- 
mans, or  to  the  devil.  ^  He  had  asserted  that  he  would  not 
be  instrumental  in  burning  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  in 
order  that  the  inquisition  and  the  edicts  might  be  sustained.^ 
He  had  declared  that  the  edicts  were  rigorous.  He  had  ad- 
vised the  Duchess  to  moderate  them,  and  remove  the  inquisi- 
tion, saying  that  these  measures,  with  a  pardon  general  in  ad- 
dition, were  the  only  means  of  quieting  the  country.  He 
had  advise^  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  and  promised 
to  it  his  protection  and  favor.  He  had  counselled  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  petition.  He  had  arranged  all  these  mat- 
ters, in  consultation  with  the  other  nobles,  at  the  interviews 
at  Breda  and  Hoogstraaten.  He  had  refused  the  demand  of 
Madame  de  Parma,  to  take  arms  in  her  defence.  He  had  ex- 
pressed his  intention,  at  a  most  critical  moment,  of  going  to 
the  baths  of  Aix  for  his  health,  although  his  personal  appear- 
ance gave  no  indication  of  any  malady  whatever.'.  He  had 
countenanced  and  counselled  the  proceedings  of  the  rebel  no- 
bles at  Saint  Trond.  He  had  made  an  accord  with  those  of 
"the  religion^'  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other  places.  He  had 
advised  the  Duchess  to  grant  a  pardon  to  those  who  had  ta- 
ken up  arms.  He  had  maintained,  ia  common  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  at  a  session  of  the  state  council,  that  if 
Madame  should  leave  Brussels,  they  would  assemble  the 
states-general  of  their  own  authority,  and  raise  a  force  of 
forty  thousand  men.*  He  had  plotted  treason,  and  made  ar- 
rangeftients  for  the  levy  of  troops  at  the  interview  at  Denre- 
monde,  with  Horn,  Hoogstraaten,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  had  taken  under  his  protection  on  April  20th,  1566,  the 
confederacy  of  the  rebels;  had  promisea  that  they  should 
never  be  molested,  for  the  future,  on  account  of  the 'inquisi- 
tion or  the  edicts,  and  that  so  long  as  they  kept  within  the 
terms  of  the  Petition  and  the  Compromise,  he  would  defend 
them  with  his  own  person.  He  had  granted  liberty  of  preach- 
ing outside  the  walls  in  many  cities  within  his  government. 
He  had  said  repeatedly,  that  if  the  King  desired  to  introduce 
the  inquisition  into  the  Netherlands,  he  would  sell  all  his 

^  Interrogatories  de  Comte  d'SgmoDt,  813.  '  Ibid. 

'  ProodB  d'Egmont,  art  xx.  Bnpp.  Strada,  i.  34.  This  remark  of  Egmont's 
was  deemed  so  treasonable  that,  as  already  stated,  it  was  brought  most  super- 
llaousljr  into  the  indictment  against  Horn. 

*  Proofs  d'Egmont,  836. 
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property  and  remove  to  another  land;  thus  declaring  with 
how  much  contempt  and  detestation  he  regarded  the  said  in- 
quisition.* He  had  winked  at  all  the  proceedings  of  the  sec- 
teries.  He  had  permitted  the  cry  of  ^^Vivent  Us  gueuo^*  at 
his  table.  He  had  assisted  at  the  banquet  at  Culemburg 
House.^ 

These  were  the  principal  points  in  the  interminable  act  of 
accusation.  Like  the  Admiral,  Egmont  admitted  many  of 
the  facts,  and  flatly  denied  the  rest.  He  indignantly  repelled 
the  possibility  of  a  treasonable  inference  from  any  of,  or  all, 
his  deeds.  He  had  certainly  desired  the  removaL  of  Qran- 
velle,  for  he  believed  that  the  King^s  service  would  profit  by 
his  recall.  He  replied,  almost  in  the  same  terms  as  the  Ad- 
miral had  done,  to  the  charge  concerning  the  livery,  and  as- 
serted that  its  principal  object  had  been  to  set  an  example  of 
economy.  The  fooPs-cap  and  bells  had  been  changed  to  a 
bundle  of  arrows,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  rumor  which  had 
became  rife  in  BrusselSy  and  in  obedience  to  an  ordinance  of 
Madame  de  Parma.'  As  to  the  assembling  of  the  states-gen- 
eral, the  fusion  of  the  councils,  the  moderation  of  the  edicts, 
he  had  certainly  been  in  favor  of  these  measures,  which  he 
considered  to  be  wholesome  and  lawful,  not  mischievous  or 
treasonable.*  He  had  certainly  maintained  that  the  edicts 
were  rigorous,  and  had  advised  the  Duchess,  under  the  peril- 
ous circumstances  of  the  country,  to  grant  a  temporary  modi- 
fication until  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty  could  be  known. 
With  regard  to  the  Compromise,  he  had  advised  all  his  friends 
to  keep  out  of  it,  and  many  in  consequence  had  kept  out  of  it.* 
As  to  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  he  had  given  Madame 
de  Parma  notice  thereof,  so  soon  as  he  had  heard  that  such 
a  step  was  contemplated.*  He  used  the  same  language  as  had 
been  employed  by  Horn,  with  regard  to  the  interview  at 
Breda  and  Hoogstraaten — ^that  they  had  been  meetings  of 
"good  cheer '  and  good  fellowship.^  He  had  always  been  at 
every  moment  at  the  command  of  the  Duchess,  save  when  he 
had  gone  to  Flanders  and  Artois  to  suppress  the  tumults,  ac- 
cording to  her  express  orders.  He  had  no  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  nobles  at  Saint  Trend.  He  had  gone  to 
Duffel  as  special  envoy  from  the  Duchess,  to  treat  with  cer- 

1  Proofs  d'Egmont,  art.  Ixxiii,  54. 

*  Interrogatoires  d'Egmont,  327-348.     Procdi  d'Egmont,  24-<(3. 

'  Interrogatoires,  314.    Proems  d'Egmont,  05. 

«  Interrogatoires,  312.  8  Ibid.,  317.  •  Ibid.,  318. 

7  Ibid.,  319.    Proofs  d'Egmont,  78. 
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tain  plenipotentiaries  appointed  at  the  Saint  Trond  meeting.^ 
He  had  strictly  conformed  to  the  letter  of  instructions^  drawn 
up  by  the  Duchess,  which  would  be  found  among  his  papers/ 
but  he  had  never  promised  the  nobles  his  personal  aid  or  pro- 
tection. With  regard  to  the  Denremonde  meeting,  he  gave 
almost  exactly  the  same  account  as  Horn  had  given.  The 
Prince,  the  Admiral,  and  himself,  had  conversed  between  a 
quarter  past  eleven  and  dinner  time,  which  was  twelve  o'clock, 
on  various  matters,  particularly  upon  the  King's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  recent  events  in  the  Netherlands,  and  upon  a  cer- 
tain letter  from  the  ambassador  Alava  in  Paris  to  the  Duchess 
of  Parma.*  He  had,  however,  expressed  his  opinion  to 
Madame  that  the  letter  was  a  forgery.  He  had  per- 
mitted public  preaching  in  certain  cities,  outside  the 
walls,  where  it  had  already  been  established,  because 
this  was  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  which  Madame 
had  made  at  Duffel,  which  she  had  ordered  him  honorably 
to  maintain.  He  had  certainly  winked  at  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  Beformers,  because  he  had  been  expressly  com- 
manded to  do  so,  and  because  the  government  at  that  time 
was  not  provided  with  troops  to  suppress  the  new  religion  by 
force.  He  related  the  visit  of  Horn,  Orange,  and  himself  to 
Culemburg  House,  at  the  memorable  banquet,  in  almost  the 
same  words  which  the  Admiral  had  used.  He  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  Madame  from  leaving  Brussels,  in 
which  effort  he  had  been  successful,  and  from  which  much 
good  had  resulted  to  the  country.  He  had  never  recommend- 
ed that  a  pardon  should  be  granted  to  those  who  had  taken 
up  arms,  but  on  the  contrary,  had  advised  their  chastisement, 
as  had  appeared  in  his  demeanor  towards  the  rebels  at  Oster- 
wel,  Toumay,  and  Valenciennes.  He  had  never  permitted 
the  cry  of  ^^Vivent  les  gueua^*  at  his  own  table,  nor  encour- 
aged it  in  his  presence  anywhere  else.* 

Such  were  the  leading  features  in  these  memorable  cases  of 
what  was  called  high  treason.  Trial  there  was  none.  The 
tribunal  was  incompetent;  the  prisoners  were  without  advo- 
cates; the  government  evidence  was  concealed;  the  testimony 
for  the  defence  was  excluded;  and  the  cause  was  finally  de- 
cided before  a  thousandth  part  of  its  merits  could  have  been 
placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  judge  who  gave  the  sentence.' 

1  Intorrogatoires,  330,  331.    Prooii  d'Egmont,  78. 

«  Ibid.,  330.  •  Ibid.,  826,  327. 

^  Interrogatories,  327—340.      Proofs  d'Sgmont,  74,  76,  iqq. 

(  La  D^daotioii  de  rinnoeenee  du  Comte  de  Homes,  57,  58,  69. 
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But  it  is  almost  puerile  to  speak  of  the  matter  in  the  terms 
usually  applicable  to  state  trials.  The  case  had  been  settled 
in  Madrid  long  before  the  arrest  of  the  prisoners  in  Brussels. 
The  sentence,  signed  by  Philip  in  blank,  had  been  brought  in 
Alva's  portfolio  from  Spain.*  The  proceedings  were  a  mock- 
ery, and,  so  far  as  any  effect  upon  public  opinion  was  con- 
cerned, might  as  well  have  been  omitted.  If  the  gentlemen 
had  been  shot  in  the  court-yard  of  Jasse-house,  by  decree  of  a 
drum-head  court-martial,  an  hour  after  their  arrest,  the  rights 
of  the  provinces  and  the  sentiments  of  humanity  would  not 
have  been  outraged  more  utterly.  Every  constitutional  and 
natural  right  was  violated  from  first  to  last.  This  certainly 
was  not  a  novelty.  Thousands  of  obscure  individuals,  whose 
relations  and  friends  were  not  upon  thrones  and  in  high 
places,  but  in  booths  and  cellars,  and  whose  fate  therefore  did 
not  send  a  shudder  of  sympathy  throughout  Europe,  had  al- 
ready been  sacrificed  by  the  Blood  tribunal.  Still  this  great 
case  presented  a  colossid  emblem  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  Netherlands  were  now  gasping.  It  was  a  monumental 
exhibition  of  the  truth  which  thousands  had  already  learned 
to  their  cost,  that  law  and  justice  were  abrogated  throughout 
the  land.  The  country  was  simply  under  martial  law — ^the 
entire  population  under  sentence  of  death.  The  whole  civil 
power  was  in  Alva's  hand;  the  whole  responsibility  in  Alva's 
breast.  Neither  the  most  ignoble  nor  the  most  powerful 
could  lift  their  heads  in  the  sublime  desolation  which  was 
sweeping  the  country.  This  was  now  proved  beyond  perad- 
venture.  A  miserable  cobbler  or  weaver  might  be  hurried 
from  his  shop  to  the  scaffold,  invoking  the  jus  de  non  evo- 
cando  till  he  was  gagged,  but  the  Emperor  would  not  stoop 
from  his  throne,  nor  electors  palatine  and  powerful  nobles 
rush  to  his  rescue;  but  in  behalf  of  these  prisoners  the  most 
august  hands  and  voices  of  Christendom  had  been  lifted  up 
at  the  foot  of  Philip's  throne;  and  their  supplications  had 
proved  as  idle  as  the  millions  of  tears  and  death-cries  which 
had  been  shed  or  uttered  in  the  lowly  places  of  the  land.  It 
was  obvious,  then,  that  all  intercession  must  thereafter  be 

1  Hoofd,  V.  108,  who  relates  the  fact  on  the  authority  of  Simon  de  Ryeke, 
Councillor  of  Amsterdaoii  who  had  it  from  Philip,  oldest  son  of  Count  Bgmont* 
— Compare  Address  of  the  estates  of  Holland  to  the  states- general ;  "om  dat  u 
den  Hertog  somwglen  een  blank  signet  met  des  Coninz  hand  gotekent  laet  sien 
schrijvende  daer  in  wat  hem  golnst  en  gelieft  en  seggende  dat  het  al  versoh,  nit 
Spangien  komt/'  etc.,  etc. — ^Bor,  ri.  403.  Wagenaer,  Vaderl.  Hist.,  Ti.  278. 
Gaohard,  Notice  inr  le  Conseil  des  Troubles,  13. 
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useless.  Philip  was  fanatically  impressed  with  his  mission. 
His  viceroy  was  possessed  by  his  loyalty  as  by  a  demon.  In 
this  way  alone,  that  conduct  which  can  never  be  palliated  may 
at  least  be  comprehended.  It  was  Philip's  enthusiasm  to  em- 
body the  wrath  of  God  against  heretics.  It  was  Alva's  en- 
thusiasm to  embody  the  wrath  of  Philip.  Narrow-minded, 
isolated,  seeing  only  that  section  of  the  world  which  was  visi- 
ble through  the  loop-hole  of  the  fortress  in  which  Nature  had 
imprisoned  him  for  life,  placing  his  glory  in  unconditional 
obedience  to  his  superior,  questioning  nothing,  doubting  noth- 
ng,  fearing  nothing,  the  viceroy  accomplished  his  work  of  hell 
with  all  the  tranquillity  of  an  angel.  An  iron  will,  which 
clove  through  every  obstacle;  adainantine  fortitude,  which  sus- 
tained without  flinching  a  mountain  of  responsibility  sufficient 
to  crush  a  common  nature,  were  qualities  which,  united  to 
his  fanatical  obedience,  made  him  a  man  for  Philip's  work 
such  as  could  not  have  been  found  again  in  the  world. 

The  case,  then,  was  tried  before  a  tribimal  which  was  not 
only  incompetent,  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  not  even  a 
court  of  justice  in  any  philosophical  or  legal  sense.  Consti- 
tutional and  municipal  law  were  not  more  outraged  in  its 
creation,  than  all  national  and  natural  maxims. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  step  by  step  the  career  of  the 
two  distinguished  victims  through  the  perilous  days  of  Mar- 
garet's administration,  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the  amount  of 
treason  with  which  they  were  chargeable.  It  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  common  sense  for  us  to  set  forth,  in  full,  the  injustice 
of  their  sentence.  Both  were  guiltless  towards  the  crown; 
while  the  hands  of  one,  on  the  contrary,  were  deeply  dyed  in 
the  blood  of  the  people.  This  truth  was  so  self-evident,  that 
even  a  member  of  the  Blood-Council,  Pierre  Arsens,  president 
of  Artois,  addressed  an  elaborate  memoir  to  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  criticising  the  case  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  and 
maintaining  that  Egmont,  instead  of  deserving  punishment, 
was  entitled  to  a  signal  reward.^ 

So  much  for  the  famous  treason  of  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  so  far  as  regards  the  history  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  last  act  of  the  tragedy  was  precipi- 
tated by  occurrences  which  must  now  be  narrated. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  at  last  thrown  down  .the  gaunt- 
let.    Proscribed,  outlawed,  with  his  Netherland  property  con- 

1  Vmi  d«r  VTBokt,  U.  92, 9S. 
V.  IL-lfi. 
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tlscated^  and  his  eldest  child  kidnapped^  he  saw  sufGcient  per- 
sonal justification  for  at  last  stepping  into  the  lists^  the  avow- 
ed champion  of  a  nation's  wrongs.  Whether  the  revolution 
were  to  be  successful,  or  to  be  disastrously  crushed;  whether 
its  result  would  be  to  place  him  upon  a  throne  or  a  scaffold, 
not  even  he,  the  deep-revolving  and  taciturn  politician,  could 
possibly  foresee.  The  Bef ormation,  in  which  he  took  both  a 
political  and  religious  interest,  might  prove  a  sufficient  lever 
in  his  hands  for  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  power  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. The  inquisition  might  roll  back  upon  his  country 
and  himself,  crushing  them  forever.  The  chances  seemed 
with  the  inquisition.  The  Spaniards,  under  the  first  chief- 
tain in  Europe,  were  encamped  and  entrenched  in  the  prov- 
inces. The  Huguenots  had  just  made  their  fatal  peace  in 
France,  to  the  prophetic  dissatisfaction  of  Coligny.*  The  lead- 
ing men  of  liberal  sentiments  in  the  Netherlands  were  cap- 
tive or  in  exile.  All  were  embarrassed  by  the  confiscations 
which,  in  anticipation  of  sentence,  had  severed  the  nerves  of 
war.  The  country  was  terror-stricken,  paralyzed,  motionless, 
abject,  foreswearing,  its  convictions,  and  imploring  only  life. 
At  this  moment  William  of  Orange  reappeared  upon  the 
scene. 

He  replied  to  the  act  of  condemnation,  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  him  in  default,  by  a  published  paper,  of  mod- 
erate length  and  great  eloquence.  He  had  repeatedly  offered 
to  place  himself,  he  said,  upon  trial  before  a  competent  court. 
As  a  Knight  of  the  Fleece,  as  a  member  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  as  a  sovereign  prince,  he  could  acknowledge  no  trib- 
unal save  the  chapters  of  the  knights  or  of  the  realm.  The  Em- 
peror's personal  intercession  with  Philip  had  been  employed 
in  vain,  to  obtain  the  adjudication  of  his  case  by  either.*  It 
would  be  both  death  and  degradation  on  his  part  to  acknowl- 
edge the  jurisdiction  of  the  infamous  Council  of  Blood.  He 
scorned,  he  said,  to  plead  his  cause  "before  he  knew  not  what 
base  knaves,  not  fit  to  be  the  valets  of  his  companions  and 
himself.''^ 

He  appealed  therefore  to  the  judgment  of  the  world.  He 
published  an  elaborate  argimient>  but  a  condensed  and  scath- 
ing statement  of  the  outrages  which  had  been  practised  upon 
him.*    He  denied  that  he  had  been  a  party  to  the*  Compro- 

1  De  Thoa,  y.  414-417.  *  Ho«fd,  It.  169.     De  Thoa,  y.  362,  363, 360. 

>  Apologie  d'Orange,  64,  66. 

*  Bor,  iv.  227,  229 ;  and  the  Uxt  of  the  JaitiaMtion  in  Bjy.  Aut.  Stukk,  i.  8, 
«tBeq. 
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mise.  He  denied  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  Requent, 
although  he  denounced  with  scorn  the  tyranny  which  could 
treat  a  petition  to  govemment  as  an  act  of  open  war  against 
the  sovereign.  He  spoke  of  Granvelle  with  unmeaflured  wrath. 
He  maintained  that  his  own  continuance  in  office  had  been 
desired  by  the  Cardinal,  in  order  that  his  personal  popularity 
might  protect  the  odious  designs  of  the  govemment.  The 
edicts,  the  inquisition,  the  persecution,  the  new  bishoprics, 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  tumults.  He  concluded  with  a 
burst  of  indignation  against  Philip's  conduct  toward  himself. 
The  monarch  had  forgotten  his  services  and  those  of  his  val- 
iant ancestors.  He  had  robbed  him  of  honor,  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  son — ^both  dearer  to  him  than  hfe.  By  thus  doing 
he  had  degraded  himself  more  than  he  had  injured  him,  for 
he  had  broken  all  his  royal  oaths  and  obligations.^ 

The  paper  was  published  early  in  the  summer  of  1568.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  Count  of  Hoogstraaten  published  a 
similar  reply  to  the  act  of  condemnation  with  which  he  had 
been  visited.  He  defended  himself  mainly  upon  the  ground, 
that  all  the  crimes  of  which  he  stood  arraigned  had  been 
committed  in  obedience  to  the  literal  instructions  of  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,  after  her  accord  with  the  confederates.* 

The  Prince  now  made  the  greatest  possible  exertions  to 
raise  funds  and  troops.  He  had  many  meetings  with  influen- 
tial individuals  in  Germany.  The  Protestant  Princes,  par- 
ticularly the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
promised  him  assistance.  He  brought  all  his  powers  of  elo- 
quence and  of  diplomacy  to  make  friends  for  the  cause  which  he 
had  now  boldly  espoused.  The  high-bom  Demosthenes  elec- 
trified large  assemblies  by  his  indignant  invectives  against  tho 
Spanish  Philip.*  He  excelled  even  his  royal  antagonist  in  the 
industrious  subtlety  with  which  he  began  to  form  a  thousand 
combinations.  Swift,  secret,  incapable  of  fatigue,  this  pow- 
erful and  patient  intellect  sped  to  and  fro,  disentangling  the 
perplexed  skein  where  all  had  seemed  so  hopelessly  confused, 
and  gradually  unfolding  broad  schemes  of  a  symmetrical  and 
regenerated  policy.  He  had  high  correspondents  and  liigher 
hopes  in  England.  He  was  already  secretly  or  openly  in 
league  with  half  the  sovereigns  of  Germany.  The  Huguenots 
of  France  looked  upon  his  as  their  friend,  and  on  Louis  of 


1  Bor,  1.  8,  Bqq. ;  and  the  text  of  the  Jnitiftoation  in  Bjf .  Aat.  Stukk  i.  3, 

ueq. 

*  Hoofd,  T.  161-163.    BontiToglio,  lib.  It.  62-64. 
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Nassau  as  their  inevitable  chieftain,  were  Coligny  destined  to 
fall.^  He  was  in  league  with  all  the  exiled  and  outlawed  no- 
bles of  the  Netherlands.*  By  his  orders  recruits  were  daily 
enlisted,  without  sound  of  drum.  He  granted  a  commission 
to  his  brother  Louis,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  audacious 
soldiers  of  the  age,  than  whom  the  revolt  could  not  have 
found  a  more  determined  partisan,  nor  the  Prince  a  more 
faithful  lieutenant. 

This  commission,  which  was  dated  Dillenburg,  April  6th, 
1568,  was  a  somewhat  startling  document  It  authorized  the 
(.'ount  to  levy  troops  and  wage  war  against  Philip,  strictly  for 
Philip's  good.  The  fiction  of  loyalty  certainly  never  went 
further.  The  Prince  of  Orange  made  known  to  all  *'to  whom 
those  presents  should  come,"  that  through  the  affection  which 
he  bore  the  gracious  King,  he  purposed  to  expel  his  Majesty's 
forces  from  the  Netherlands.  "To  show  our  love  for  the 
monarch  and  his  hereditary  provinces,"  so  ran  the  commis- 
sion, "to  prevent  the  desolation  hanging  over  the  country  by 
the  ferocity  of  the  Spaniards,  to  maintain  the  privileges  sworn 
to  by  his  Majesty  and  his  predecessors,  to  prevent  the  extirpa- 
tion of  all  religion  by  the  edicts,  and  to  save  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  land  from  abject  slavery,  we  have  requested 
our  dearly  beloved  brother  Louis  of  Nassau  to  enrol  as  many 
troops  as  he  shall  think  necesaajy.' 

Van  der  Bergh,  Hoogstraaten,  and  others,  provided  with 
similar  powers,  were  also  actively  engaged  in  levying  troops;* 
but  the  right  hand  of  the  revolt  was  Count  Louis,  as  his  il- 
lustrious brother  was  its  head  and  heart.  Two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  was  the  sum  which  the  Prince  considered 
absolutely  necessary  for  organizing  the  army  with  which  he 
contemplated  making  an  entrance  into  the  Netherlands.  Half 
this  amount  had  been  produced  by  the  cities  of  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  Middelburg,  Flushing,  and 
other  towns,  as  well  as  by  refugee  merchants  in  England. 
The  other  half  was  subscribed  by  individuals.  The  Prince 
himself  contributed  50,000  florins,  Hoogstraaten  30,000, 
Louis  of  Nassau  10,000,  Culemberg  30,000,  Van  der  Beigh 
30,000,  the  Dowager-Countess  Horn  10,000,  and  other  persons 

1  Do  Thou,  tI.  36. 

*  Hoofd,  ▼.  168, 164.  Wagonaor,  Tad.  Hist.  266-268.  Van  d.  Vyaokt,  ii.  2S,  24. 
Bor,  It.,  227.    Do  Thou,  Ti.  86. 
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in  less  proportion.^  Count  John  of  Nassau  also  pledged  his 
estates  to  raise  a  large  sum  for  the  cause.  The  Prince  himself 
sold  all  his  jewels^  plate^  tapestry^  and  other  furniture^  which 
were  of  almost  regal  magnificence.'  Not  an  enthusiast,  hut 
a  deliberate,  cautious  man,  he  now  staked  his  all  upon  the 
hazard,  seemingly  so  desperate.  The  splendor  of  his  station 
had  been  sufficiently  depicted.  His  luxury,  his  fortune,  his 
family,  his  life,  his  children,  his  honor,  all  were  now  ventured, 
not  with  the  recklessness  of  a  gambler,  but  with  the  calm  con- 
viction of  a  statesman. 

A  private  and  most  audacious  attempt  to  secure  the  person 
of  Alva  and  the  possession  of  Brussels  had  failed.'  He  was 
soon,  however,  called  upon  to  employ  all  his  energies  against 
the  open  warfare  which  was  now  commenced. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  Prince,  the  provinces  were  to 
be  attacked  simultaneously,  in  three  places,  by  his  lieuten- 
ants, while  he  himself  was  waiting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cleves,  ready  for  a  fourth  assault.  An  army  of  Huguenots 
and  refugees  was  to  enter  Artois  upon  the  frontier  of  France; 
a  second,  under  Hoogstraaten,  was  to  operate  between  the 
Ehine  and  the  Meuse;  while  Louis  of  Nassau  was  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Priesland.* 

The  first  two  adventures  were  destined  to  be  signally  un- 
successful. A  force  under  Seigneur  de  Cocqueville,  latest  of 
all,  took  the  field  towards  the  end  of  June.  It  entered  the 
bailiwick  of  Hesdin  in  Artois,  was  immediately  driven  across 
the  frontier  by  the  Count  de  Roeulx,  and  cut  to  pieces  at  St. 
Valery  by  Mar^chal  de  Cossi,  governor  of  Picardy.  This  ac- 
tion was  upon  July  18th.  Of  the  2500  men  who  composed 
the  expedition,  scarce  300  escaped.  The  few  Netherlanders 
who  were  taken  prisoners  were  given  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and,  of  course,  hanged.* 

The  force  under  the  Seigneur  de  Villars  was  earlier  under 
arms,  and  the  sooner  defeated.  This  luckless  gentleman,  who 
had  replaced  the  Count  of  Hoogstraaten,  crossed  the  frontier 
of  Juliers,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maestricht,  by  April  20th. 
His  force,  infantry  and  cavalry,  amounted  to  nearly  three 
thousand  men.    The  object  of  the  enterprise  was  to  raise  the 

^  ConfeMion  of  the  Beignenr  de  VUUra. — Vide  Correepondanoe  de  Philippe 
II.,  ii.  767.  «  Hoofd,  ▼.  1«3. 

*  Meteren,  61.    Hoofd,  y.  16S,  154.    MendoiA,  ii.  39,  40. 

*  Bor,  iy.  2S8,  234.    Hoofd,  y.  164, 165.    Mendosa,  f.  89,  et  aeq. 
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d'Albe  sur  I'Invaaion  du  Comte  L.  do  Naisan  en  Frise,  etc.,  pp.  10, 11. 
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country,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  foothold  by  securing  an 
important  ci^.  Soennonde  was  the  first  point  of  attack,  but 
the  attempts,  both  by  stratagem  and  by  force,  to  secure  the 
town,  were  fruitless.  The  citizens  were  not  ripe  for  revolt, 
and  refused  the  army  admittance.  While  the  invaders  were, 
therefore,  endeavoring  to  fire  the  gates,,  they  were  driven  off 
by  the  approach  of  a  Spanish  force. 

The  Duke,  so  soon  as  the  invasion  was  known  to  him,  had 
acted  with  great  promptness.  Don  Sancho  de  Lodrono  and 
Don  Sancho  de  Avila,  with  five  vanderas*  of  Spanish  infantry, 
three  companies  of  cavalry,  and  about  three  hundred  pikemen 
under  Count  Eberstein,  a  force  amounting  in  all  to  about  160Q 
picked  troops,  had  been  at  once  despatched  against  Villars. 
The  rebel  chieftain,  abandoning  his  attempt  upon  Boennonde, 
advanced  towards  Erkelens.  Upon  April  26th,  between 
Erkelens  and  Dalem,  the  Spaniards  came  up  with  him,  and 
gave  him  battle.  Villars  lost  all  his  cavalry  and  two  vanderas 
of  his  infantry  in  the  encounter.  With  the  remainder  of  his 
force,  amounting  to  1300  men,  he  effected  his  retreat  in  good 
order  to  Dalem.  Here  he  rapidly  entrenched  himself.  At 
four  in  the  afternoon,  Sancho  de  Lodrono,  at  the  head  of  600 
infantry,  reached  the  spot.  He  was  unable  to  restrain  the 
impetuosity  of  his  men,  although  the  cavalry  under  Avila, 
prevented  by  the  difficult  nature  of  the  narrow  path  through 
which  the  rebels  had  retreated,  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
enemy  were  two  to  one,  and  were  fortified;  nevertheless,  in 
half  an  hour  the  entrenchments  were  carried,  and  almost  every 
man  in  the  patriot  army  put  to  the  sword.  Villars  himself, 
with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  escaped  into  the  town,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  with  all  his  followers.  He 
sullied  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  by  a  base  confes- 
sion of  the  designs  formed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange — a  treach- 
ery, however,  which  did  not  save  him  from  the  scaffold.  In 
the  course  of  this  day's  work, 'the  Spanish  lost  twenty  men, 
and  the  rebels  nearly  200.  This  portion  of  the  Uberating 
forces  had  been  disastrously  defeated  on  the  eve  of  the  en- 
trance of  Count  Louis  into  Friesland.* 

As  early  as  April  22d,  Alva  had  been  informed,  by  the  Ueu- 
tenant-govemor  of  that  province,  that  the  beggars  were  mus- 

1  A  Yandent  in  Alva's  army  amonntad,  on  an  average,  to  170  men. 
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tering  in  great  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  Embden.  It  was 
evident  that  an  important  enterprise  was  about  to  be  attempt- 
ed.* Two  days  afterwards,  Lonis  of  Nassau  entered  the  prov- 
inces, attended  by  a  small  body  of  troops.  His  banners  blazed 
with  patriotic  inscriptions.  Nunc  aut  nunquam,  Recuperare 
ant  nwri,  were  the  watchwords  of  his  desperate  adventure: 
"Freedom  for  fatherland  and  conscience"  was  the  device 
which  was  to  draw  thousands  to  his  standard.*  On  the  west- 
em  wolds  of  Frisia,  he  surprised  the  castle  of  Wedde,  a  resi- 
dence of  the  absent  Aremberg.  stadholder  of  the  province. 
Thence  he  advanced  to  Appingadam,  or  Dam,  on  the  tide 
waters  of  theDollart.  Here  he  was  met  by  his  younger  brother, 
the  gallant  Adolphus,  whose  days  were  so  nearly  numbered, 
who  brought  with  him  a  small  troop  of  horse.'  At  Wedde, 
at  Dam,  and  at  Slochteren,  the  standard  was  set  up.  At  these 
three  points  there  daily  gathered  armed  bodies  of  troops,  vol- 
untary adventurers,  peasants  with  any  rustic  weapon  which 
they  could  find  to  their  hand.  Lieutenant-governor  Qroes- 
beck  wrote  urgently  to  the  Duke,  that  the  beggars  were  hourly 
increasing  in  force;  that  the  leaders  perfectly  understood  their 
game;  that  they  kept  their  plans  a  secret,  but  were  fast  seduc- 
ing the  heart  of  the  country.* 

On  May  4th,  Louis  issued  a  summons  to  the  magistracy  of 
Groningen,  ordering  them  to  send  a  deputation  to  confer  with 
him  at  Dam.  He  was  prepared,  he  said,  to  show  the  com- 
mission with  which  he  was  provided.  He  had  not  entered  the 
country  on  a  mere  personal  adventure,  but  had  received  or- 
ders to  raise  a  sufficient  army.  By  the  help  of  the  eternal 
God,  he  was  determined,  he  said,  to  extirpate  the  detestable 
tyranny  of  those  savage  persecutors  who  had  shed  so  much 
Christian  blood.  He  was  resolved  to  lift  up  the  down-trod 
privileges,  and  to  protect  the  fugitive,  terror-stricken  Chris- 
tians and  patriarchs  of  the  country.*  If  the  magistrates  were 
disposed  to  receive  him  with  friendship,  it  was  well.  Other- 
wise, he  should,  with  regret,  feel  himself  obliged  to  proceed 
against  them,  as  enemies  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  common 
weal. 

As  the  result  of  this  summons,  Louis  received  a  moderate 

1  Ck>rre8pondaiiee  da  Boo  d'Albe,  13~16. 

>  Hoofd,  T.  104,  185.    Brandt,  i.  477.    Menn,  Onl.  Aur.  \v.  44. 
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sum  of  money^  on  condition  of  renouncing  for  the  moment  an 
attack  upon  the  city.  With  this  temporary  supply  he  was 
able  to  retain  a  larger  number  of  the  adventurers^  who  were 
daily  swarming  around  him.^ 

In  the  meantime  Alva  was  not  idle.  On  April  30th,  he 
wrote  to  Oroesbeck,  that  he  must  take  care  not  to  be  taken 
napping;  that  he  must  keep  his  eyes  well  open  until  the  ar- 
rival of  succor,  which  was  already  on  the  way.^  He  then  im- 
mediately ordered  Count  Aremberg,  who  had  just  returned 
from  France  on  conclusion  of  hostilities,  to  hasten  to  the  seat 
of  war.  Five  vanderas  of  his  own  regiment,  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  and  Braccamonte's  Sardinian  legion,  making  in  all  a 
force  of  nearly  2500  men,  were  ordered  to  follow  him  with 
the  utmost  expedition.  Count  Meghem,  stadholder  of  Guel- 
dres,  with  five  vanderas  of  infantry,  three  of  light  horse,  and 
some  artillery,  composing  a  total  of  about  1500  men,  was  di- 
rected to  co-operate  with  Aremberg.'  Upon  this  point  the 
orders  of  the  Governor-general  were  explicit.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  rabble  rout  under  Loiiis  of  Nassau  could 
stand  a  moment  before  nearly  4000  picked  and  veteran  troops, 
but  the  Duke  was  earnest  in  warning  his  generals  not  to  un- 
dervalue the  enemy.* 

On  May  7th,  Counts  Meghem  and  Aremberg  met  and  con- 
ferred at  Amheim,  on  their  way  to  Friesland.  It  was  fully 
agreed  between  them,  after  having  heard  full  reports  of  the 
rising  in  that  province,  and  of  the  temper  throughout  the 
eastern  Netherlands,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  any  sep- 
arate enterprise.  On  the  11th,  Aremberg  reached  VoUenho- 
ven,  where  he  was  laid  up  in  his  bed  with  the  gout."  Bodies 
of  men,  while  he  lay  sick,  paraded  hourly  with  fife  and  drum 
before  his  windows,  and  discharged  pistols  and  arquebuses 
across  the  ditch  of  the  blockhouse  where  he  was  quartered.' 
On  the  18th,  Braccamonte,  with  his  legion,  arrived  by  water 
at  Haxlingen.  Not  a  moment  more  was  lost.  Aremberg, 
notwithstanding  his  gout,  which  still  confined  him  to  a  litter, 
started  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.^  Passing  through 
Groningen,  he  collected  all  the  troops  which  could  be  spared. 
He  also  received  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Six  cannon,  which 
the  lovers  of  harmony  had  baptized  with  the  notes  of  the  ga- 

1  Bor,  !▼.  235.  '  Correspondanoe  dn  Dno  d'Albe,  17-10. 
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mut,  uty  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  were  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
authorities^  and  have  acquired  historical  celebrity.*  It  was, 
however,  ordained  that  when  those  musical  pieces  piped,  tlie 
Spaniards  were  not  to  dance.  On  the  22d,  followed  by  his 
whole  force,  consisting  of  Braccamonte's  legion,  his  own  four 
vanderas,  and  a  troop  of  Germans,  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy  at  Dam.  Louis  of  Nassau  sent  out  a  body  of  arque- 
busiers,  about  one  thousand  strong,  from  the  city.  A  sharp 
skirmish  ensued,  but  the  beggars  were  driven  into  their  en- 
trenchments, with  a  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  and  night- 
fall terminated  the  contest. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see,  wrote  Aremberg  to  Alva,  how  brisk 
and  eager  were  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the  long 
march  which  they  had  that  day  accomplished.*  Time  was 
soon  to  show  bow  easily  immoderate  valor  might  swell  into 
a  fault.  Meantime,  Aremberg  quartered  his  troops  in  and 
about  Wittewerum  Abbey,  close  to  the  little  unwalled  city  of 
Dam. 

On  the  other  hand,  Meghem,  whose  co-operation  had  been 
commanded  by  Alva,  and  arranged  personally  with  Aremberg 
a  fortnight  before,  at  Amheim,  had  been  delayed  in  his  move- 
ments. His  troops,  who  had  received  no  wages  for  a  long 
time  had  mutinied.*  A  small  sum  of  money,  however,  sent 
from  Brussels,  quelled  this  untimely  insubordination.  Meg- 
hem  then  set  forth  to  effect  his  junction  with  his  colleague, 
having  assured  the  Governor-general  that  the  war  would 
be  ended  in  six  days.  The  beggars  had  not  a  stiver,  he  said, 
and  must  disband  or  be  beaten  to  pieces  as  soon  as  Aremberg 
and  he  had  joined  forces.  Nevertheless,  he  admitted  that 
these  same  ^^master-beggars,^'  as  he  called  them,  might  prove 
too  many  for  either  general  alone.* 

Alva,  in  reply,  expressed  his  confidence  that  four  or  five 
thousand  choice  troops  of  Spain  would  be  enough  to  make 
a  short  war  of  it,  but  nevertheless  warned  his  officers  of  the 
dangers  of  overweening  confidence.*  He  had  been  informed 
that  the  rebels  had  assimied  the  red  scarf  of  the  Spanish  uni- 
form. He  hoped  the  stratagem  would  not  save  them  from 
broken  heads^  but  was  unwilling  that  his  Majesty's  badge 
should  be  altered.*  He  reiterated  his  commands  that  no  en- 
terprise should  be  undertaken,  except  by  the  whole  army  in 

>  Hoofd,  T.  166.    Stnd*,  i.  820. 
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concert;  and  enjoined  the  generals  incontinently  to  hang  and 
tjtrangle  all  prisoners  the  moment  they  should  be  taken.^ 

Marching  directly  northward,  Meghem  reached  Coeverden, 
some  fifty  miles  from  Dam,  on  the  night  of  the  22d.  He  had 
informed  Aremberg  that  he  might  expect  him  with  his  in- 
fantry and  his  light  horse  in  the  course  of  the  next  day.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  23d,  Aremberg  wrote  his  last  let- 
ter to  the  .Duke>  promising  to  send  a  good  account  of  the  beg- 
gars within  a  very  few  hours.^ 

Louis  of  Nassau  had  broken  up  his  camp  at  Dam  about 
midnight.  Falling  back,  in  a  southerly  direction,  along  the 
Wold-weg,  or  forest  road,  a  narrow  causeway  through  a 
swampy  district,  he  had  taken  up  a  position  some  three  leagues 
from  his  previous  encampment.  Near  the  monastery  of 
Heilerger  Lee,  or  the  "Holy  Lion,"  he  had  chosen  his  ground.' 
A  little  money  in  hand,  ample  promises,  and  the  hopes  of 
booty,  had  effectually  terminated  the  mutiny,  which  bad  also 
broken  out  in  his  camp.  Assured  that  Meghem  had  not  yet 
effected  his  junction  with  Aremberg,  prepared  to  strike,  at 
last,  a  telling  blow  for  freedom  and  fatherland,  Louis  awaited 
the  arrival  of  his  eager  foe. 

His  position  was  one  of  commanding  strength  and  fortu- 
nate augury.  Ifeiliger  Lee  was  a  wooded  eminence,  artifi- 
cially reared  by  Premonstrant  ^onks.  It  was  the  only  rising 
ground  in  that  vast  extent  of  watery  pastures,  enclosed  by  the 
Ems  and  Lippe^ — the  '^fallacious  fields"  described  by  Taoitus. 
Here  Hermann,  first  of  Teutonic  heroes,  had  dashed  out  of  ex- 
istence three  Veteran  legions  of  tyrant  Some.  Here  the  spec- 
tre of  Varus,  begrimed  and  gory,  had  risen  from  the  morass  to 
warn  Germanicus,^  who  came  to  avenge  him,  that  Gothic  free- 
dom was  a  dangerous  antagonist.®  And  now,  in  the  perpetual 
reproductions  of  history,  another  German  warrior  occupied  a 
spot  of  vantage  in  that  same  perilous  region.  The  tyranny 
with  which  he  contended  strove  to  be  as  universal  as  that  of 
Rome,  and  had  stretched  its  wings  of  conquest  into  worlds  of 
which  the  Caesars  had  never  dreamed.  It  was  in  arms,  too, 
to  crush  not  only  the  rights  of  man,  but  the  rights  of  God. 
The  battle  of  freedom  was  to  be  fought  not  only  for  father- 
land, but  for  conscience.  The  cause  was  even  hoUer  than  that 
which  had  inspired  the  arm  of  Hermann. 

1  Corre^ondanoe  du  Dae  d'Albe,  77.  *  IWL,  9t. 

•Bor,lT.  235.    Mendota,  47.  «  Bor,  iv.  235.    I>e  Thou,  v.  445-i4S. 

ft  Taoit.  Ann.  i.  •  IU4. 
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Although  the  swamps  af  that  distant  age  had  been  trans- 
formed into  fruitful  pastures^  yet  the  whole  district  was  moist, 
deceitful,  and  dangerous.  The  country  was  divided  into 
squares,  not  by  hedges  but  by  impassable  ditches.^  Agricul- 
tural entrenchments  had  long  made  the  country  almost  im- 
pregnable, while  its  defences  against  the  ocean  rendered 
almost  as  good  service  against  a  more  implacable  human  foe. 

Aremberg,  leading  his  soldiers  along  the  narrow  causeway, 
in  hot  pursuit  of  what  they  considered  a  rabble  rout  of  fugi- 
tive b^gars,  soon  reached  Winschoten.  Here  he  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  his  despicable  foe.  Louis  and  Adol- 
phus  of  Nassau,  while  sitting  at  dinner  in  the  convent  of  the 
"Holy  Idon,'*  had  been  warned  by  a  friendly  peasant  of  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards.  The  opportune  intelligence  had 
given  the  patriot  general  time  to  make  his  preparations.  His 
earnest  entreaties  had  made  his  troops  ashamed  of  their  mu- 
tinous conduct  on  the  preceding  day,  and  they  were  now  both 
ready  and  willing  to  engage.'  The  village  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  abbey,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  abbey 
Louis  of  Nassau  was  now  posted.  Behind  him  was  a  wood, 
on  his  left  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  before  him  an  exten- 
sive and  swampy  field.  In  front  of  the  field  was  a  causeway 
leading  to  the  abbey.  This  was  the  road  which  Aremberg 
was  to  traverse.  On  the  plain  which  lay  between  the  wood 
and  the  hill,  the  main  body  of  the  beggars  were  drawn  up. 
They  were  disposed  in  two  squares  or  squadrons,  rather  deep 
than  wide,  giving  the  idea  of  a  less  number  than  they  actually 
contained.  The  lesser  square,  in  which  were  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  men,  were  partially  sheltered  by  the  hill.  Both 
were  flanked  by  musketeers.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  a 
large  body  of  light  armed  troops,  the  enfans  perdus  of  the 
army.  The  cavjdry,  amounting  to  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred men,  was  placed  in  front,  facing  the  road  along  which 
Aremberg  was  to  arrive.* 

That  road  was  bordered  by  a  wood  extending  nearly  to  the 
front  of  the  hill.  As  Aremberg  reached  its  verge,  he  brought 
out  his  artillery,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  body  of  light 
troops.  The  hill  protected  a  large  part  of  the  enem/s  body 
from  this  attack.  Finding  the  rebels  so  strong  in  numbers 
and  position,  Aremberg  was  disposed  only  to  skirmish.    He 

1  Mondota,  63.    Oaieoiardini,  Belg.  Defloript.  De  Thou,  nbi  inp. 

*  IMUUi  Mr  la  bataUle  de  HeyUger  Lee.      Qroen  van  Prmst.  Hi.  2t«~288. 

s  Mcpidosa,  44,  49.     D«  Tboa,  v.  445,  44S. 
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knew  better  than  did  his  soldiers  the  treacherous  nature  of 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  enemy.  He  saw  that  it  was  one  of 
those  districts  where  peat  had  been  taken  out  in  large  squares 
for  fuel,  and  where  a  fallacious  and  verdant  scum  upon  the 
surface  of  deep  pools  simulated  the  turf  that  had  been  re- 
moved. He  saw  that  the  battle-ground  presented  to  him  by 
his  sagacious  enemy  was  one  great  sweep  of  traps  and  pit- 
falls.^ Before  he  could  carry  the  position  many  men  mugt 
necessarily  be  engulfed. 

He  paused  for  an  instant.  He  waa  deficient  in  cavalry, 
liaving  onlyMartinengo's  troop^  hardly  amounting  to  four  hun- 
dred men.*  He  was  sure  of  Meghem's  arrival  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  If,  then,  he  could  keep  the  rebels  in  check,  with- 
out allowing  them  any  opportunity  to  disperse,  he  should  }ye 
able,  on  the  morrow,  to  cut  them  to  pieces,  according  to  the 
plan  agreed  upon  a  fortnight  before.    But  the  Count  had  to  t 

contend  with  a  double  obstacle.     Hie  soldiers  were  very  hot,  ' 

his  enemy  very  cool.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  so  easily 
driven  a  thousand  musketeers  from  behind  their  windmill, 
the  evening  before,  who  had  seen  the  whole  rebel  force  de- 
camp in  hot  haste  on  the  very  night  of  their  arrival  before 
Dam,  supposed  themselves  in  full  career  of  victory.  Believing 
that  the  name  alone  of  the  old  legions  had  stricken  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  the  beggars,  and  that  no  resistance  was  possible 
to  Spanish  arms,  they  reviled  their  general  for  his  caution. 
His  reason  for  delay  was  theirs  for  hurry.  Why  should  Meg- 
hem's  loitering  and  mutinous  troops,  arriving  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  share  in  the  triumph  and  the  spoil?  No  man  knew  the 
country  better  than  Aremberg,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  stadholder  of  the  province.  Cowardly  or  heretical  mo- 
tives alone  could  sway  him,  if  he  now  held  them  back  in  the 
very  hour  of  victory.*  Inflamed  beyond  endurance  by  these 
taunts,  feeling  his  pride  of  country  touched  to  the  quick,  and 
willing  to  show  that  a  Netherlander  would  lead  wherever 
Spaniards  dared  to  follow,  Aremberg  allowed  himself  to  com- 
mit the  grave  error  for  which  he  was  so  deeply  to  atone.  Dis- 
regarding the  dictates  of  his  own  experience  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  superior,  he  yielded  to  the  braggart  humor  of  his 
soldiers,  which  he  had  not,  like  Alva,  learned  to  moderate  or 
to  despise. 

1  Mendoia,  49.  >  Bor,  W.  299. 

*  MeadoMy  49,  50.     Bor,  It.  235,  236.     Hoofd,  v.  166»  166. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  body  of  light  troops  which  had  re- 
ceived the  fire  from  the  musical  pieces  of  Groningen  was  seen 
to  waver.  The  artillery  was  then  brought  beyond  the  cover 
of  the  wood,  and  pointed  more  fully  upon  the  two  main 
squares  of  the  enemy.  A  few  shots  told.  Soon  afterward 
the  enfans  perdns  retreated  helter-skelter,  entirely  deserting 
their  position.  This  apparent  advantage,  which  was  only  a 
preconcerted  stratagem,  was  too  much  for  the  fiery  Spaniards. 
They  rushed  merrily*  forward  to  attack  the  stationary  squares, 
their  general  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  their  impetuos- 
ity. In  a  moment  the  whole  van-guard  had  plunged  into  the 
morass.  In  a  few  minutes  more  they  were  all  helplessly  and 
hopelessly  struggling  in  the  pools,  while  the  musketeers  of 
the  enemy  poured  in  a  deadly  fire  upon  them,  without  wetting 
the  soles  of  their  own  feet.  The  pikemen,  too,  who  composed 
the  main  body  of  the  larger  square,  now  charged  upon  all  who 
were  extricating  themselves  from  their  entanglement,  and 
drove  them  back  again  to  a  muddy  death.  Simultaneously, 
the  lesser  patriot  squadron,  which  had  so  long  been  shel- 
tered, emerged  from  the  cover  of  the  hill,  made  a  detour 
around  its  base,  enveloped  the  rear-guard  of  the  Spaniards 
before  they  could  advance  to  the  succor  of  their  perishing 
comrades,  and  broke  them  to  pieces  almost  instantly.^  Qon- 
zalo  de  Braccamonte,  the  very  Spanish  colonel  who  had  been 
foremost  in  denunciation  of  Aremburg,  for  his  disposition  to 
delay  the  contest,  waa  now  the  first  to  fly.  To  his  bad  con- 
duct was  ascribed  the  loss  of  the  day.  The  anger  of  Alva  was 
so  high,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  incident,  that  he  would 
have  condemned  the  oflScer  to  death  but  for  the  intercession 
of  his  friends  and  countrymen.'  The  rout  was  sudden  and 
absolute.  The  foolhardiness  of  the  Spaniards  had  precipi- 
tated them  into  the  pit  which  their  enemies  had  dug.  The 
day  was  lost.    Nothing  was  left  for  Aremberg  but  to  perish 

1  **  Lastig  asDgetogeD."    Bor,  ir.  235. 

*  Mendosa,  50.  Hoofd,  t.  16ff.  Bor,  335,  23tf.  Coirespondanoo  du  Duo 
d'Albe,  92-97. 

>  This  at  least  is  the  statement  made  by  the  author  of  the  MS.  heretofore  cited, 
*' Pieces  eonoerant  les  Troubles  des  Pays  Bas,"  etc.  The  writer  adds,  that  AI- 
phonse  d'UIIoa  had  taken  good  oare  not  to  mention  the  circumstances,  as  telling 
too  hard  upon  the  Spaniards.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  UUoa  does  distinctly 
state  that  Alva^  upon  arriving  in  Amsterdam  after  the'  battle  of  Jemmingen, 
eaused  the  captains  and  colonels  of  the  Sardinian  regiment  to  be  beheaded,  for 
having  been  the  cause  of  Aremberg's  defeat  and  death.  Braccamonte  was  the 
"  Maestro  de  Campo"  of  the  Teroio  of  Sardinia.-  -Commentaire  du  Seigneur  A. 
d'Ulloa,  i.  57.    Mendoiay  ii.  28^. 
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with  honor.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  handful  of 
cavalry^  he  dashed  into  the  mel6e.  The  shock  was  sustained 
by  young  Adolphus  of  Nassau^  at  the  head  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  riders.  Each  leader  singled  out  the  other.  They  met 
as  "captains  of  might^^  should  do,  in  the  very  midst  of  tiie  af- 
fray.^ Aremberg,  receiving  and  disregarding  a  pistol  shot 
from  his  adversary,  laid  Adolphus  dead  at  his  feet,  with  a 
bullet  through  his  body  and  a  sabre  cut  on  his  head.  Two 
troopers  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  young  Count 
shared  the  same  fate  from  the  same  hand.  Shortly  afterward, 
the  horse  of  Aremberg,  wounded  by  a  musket  ball,  fell  to  the 
ground.  A  few  devoted  followers  lifted  the  charger  to  his 
legs  and  the  bleeding  rider  to  his  saddle.  They  endeavored 
to  bear  their  wounded  general  from  the  scene  of  action.  The 
horse  staggered  a  few  paces  and  fell  dead.  Aremberg  dis- 
engaged himself  from  his  body,  and  walked  a  few  paces  to 
the  edge  of  a  meadow  near  the  road.  Here,  wounded  in  the 
action,  crippled  by  the  disease  which  had  so  long  tormented 
him,  and  scarcely  able  to  sustain  longer  the  burden  of  his 
armor,  he  calmly  awaited  his  fate.  A  troop  of  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced soon  afterwards,  and  Aremberg  fell,  covered  with 
wounds,  fighting  like  a  hero  of  Homer,  single-handed,  against 
a  battalion,  with  a  courage  worthy  a  better  cause  and  a  better 
fate.  The  sword  by  which  he  received  his  final  death-blow 
was  that  of  the  Seigneur  de  Haultain.*  That  officer  having 
just  seen  his  brother  slain  before  his  eyes,  forgot  the  req)ect 
due  to  unsuccessful  chivalry.* 

1  This  hotly  oon tested  field,  with  the  striking  catastrophe  of  Adolphoi  and 
Aremberg,  suggests  the  chivalrous  pictures  in  "  Chevy  Chase : " 

"  At  last  these  two  stout  earls  did  meet, 

Like  captains  of  great  might, 
Like  lions  wode,  they  laid  on  lode, 

And  made  a  cruel  fight,"  etc.,  etc. 

*  Meteren,  f.  52.    De  Thou,  ▼.  447. 

>  The  principal  authority  followed  in  the  foregoing  description  of  the  inl 
victory  gained  by  the  rebels  in  the  eighty  years'  war,  which  had  now  fairly 
commenced,  is  the  Spaniard  Mendosa,  who  fought  through  this  whole  campaign 
in  Friesland.  Other  historians  give  a  still  more  picturesque  aspect  to  the  midn 
incident  of  the  battle.  According  to  Strada,  i.  320  (who  gives  aa  his  autho- 
rity a  letter  from  Mic.  Barbanson  to  Margaret  of  Parma,  30th  May,  1568).  Adol- 
phus and  Aremberg  fell  by  each  other's  hands,  and  lay  dead  0ide  by  aide.  The 
story  is  adopted  with  same  hesitation  by  Hoofd  and  Bentivo^llo.  Cabrera,  lib. 
viii.  486, 487,  follows  Mendosa  literally,  and  ascribes  the  death  of  Adolphus  to  the 
hand  of  Aremberg,  who  in  his  turn  was  slain  afterward  in  the  m416o,  Heteren, 
on  the  contrary,  seeming  to  think,  as  well  as  the  Spaaiardiy  that  the  honor  of 
the  respective  nations  was  at  stake,  on  the  individual  prowess  of  Uie  ohampioniy 
prefers  to  appear  ignorant  that  this  striking  liagle  oomb«t  had  taken  plaoa. 
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The  battle  was  scarcely  finished  when  an  advancing  trum- 
pet was  heard.  The  sound  caused  the  victors  to  pause  in 
their  pursuit^  and  enabled  a  remnant  of  the  conquered  Span- 
iards to  escape.  Meghem's  force  was  thought  to  be  advan- 
cing. That  general  iMid  indeed  arrived,  but  he  was  alone.  He 
had  reached  Zuidlaren,  a  village  some  four  leagues  from  the 
scene  of  action,  on  the  noon  of  that  day.  Here  he  had  found 
a  letter  from  Aremberg,  requesting  him  to  hasten.  He  had 
done  so.  His  troops,  however,  having  come  from  Coevorden 
that  morning,  were  unable  to  accomplish  so  long  a  march  in 
addition.  The  Count,  accompanied  by  a  few  attendants, 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  Heiliger  Lee  only  in  time  to 
meet  with  some  of  the  camp  sutlers  and  other  fugitives,  from 
whom  he  learned  the  disastrous  news  of  the  defeat.  Finding 
that  all  was  lost,  he  very  properly  returned  to  Zuidlaren,  from 
which  place  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Groningen.  That 
important  city,  the  key  of  Friesland,  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
secure.  The  troops  which  he  brought,  in  addition  to  the 
four  German  vanderas  of  Schaumburg,  already  quartered 
there,  were  sufficient  to  protect  it  against  the  ill-equipped 
army  of  Louis  Nassau.^ 

The  patriot  leader  had  accomplished,  after  all,  but  a  barren 
victory.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  destroyed  a  number  of  Span- 
iards, amounting,  according  to  the  different  estimates,  from 
five  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  men.*  He  had  also  broken 
up  a  small  but  veteran  army.  More  than  all,  he  had  taught 
the  Netherlanders,  by  this  triumphant  termination  to  a 
stricken  field,  that  the  choice  troops  of  Spain  were  not  invin- 
cible. But  the  moral  effect  of  the  victory  was  the  only  per- 
manent one.  The  Count's  badly  paid  troops  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  kept  together.  He  had  no  sufficient  artillery  to  re- 
duce the  city  whose  possession  would  have  proved  so  import- 
ant to  the  cause.    Moreover,  in  common  with  the  Prince  of 

He  meiitions  the  death  of  Adolphus  as  haring  occurred  in  the  m^I6e,  and  at- 
cribef  Aremherg's  death-blow  to  the  Sieur  de  Hanltain.  Amelis  von  Amstel,  in 
a  report  to  the  covnofl  of  Qneidree,  relates^  on  the  aathority  of  a  prisoner  taken 
in  toe  baltley  that  the  body  of  Atemberg  waa  brought  before  Count  Louis  after 
the  fight,  and  that  the  unfortunate  but  chivalrous  officer  had  been  shot  through 
the  throat,  through  the  body,  and  through  the  head ;  or,  in  his  own  respeotral 
langnage,  '*  his  lordahl]^  waa  shot  through  the  windpipe  of  his  lordship's  tliroat, 
in  his  side  through  and  through  again,  and  likewise  his  lordship's  forehead, 
abore  his  eyes,  waa  very  raliantly  wounded," 

1  Gorrespondaiiee  du  Duo  d'Albe,  94-98. 

*  Gorresponda&oe  d«  Duo  d'Albe,  111.  Mendoia  only  allows  450  Spaniards 
knied.  Compare  Hoofd,  ▼.  166.  Ckbrera,  Ub.  viii.  485-487.  Meteren,  52,  et 
alios. 
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Orange  and  all  his  brethren,  he  had  been  called  to  mourn  for 
the  young  and  chlvalrousAdolphus, whose  life-blood  hadstain- 
ed  the  laurels  of  this  first  patriot  victory.^  Having  remained 
and  thus  wasted  the  normal  three  days  upon  the  battle-field, 
Louis  now  sat  down  before  Groningen,  fortifying  and  en- 
trenching himself  in  a  camp  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.* 

On  the  23d  we  have  seen  that  Aremberg  had  written,  full  of 
confidence,  to  the  Governor-general,  promising  soon  to  send 
him  good  news  of  the  beggars.  On  the  26th,  Count  Meghem 
wrote  that,  having  spoken  with  a  man  who  had  helped  to 
place  Aremberg  in  his  coffin,  he  could  hardly  entertain  any 
further  doubt  as  to  his  fate.* 

The  wrath  of  the  Duke  was  even  greater  than  his  surprise. 
Like  Augustus,  he  called  in  vain  on  the  dead  commander  for 
Ids  legions,  but  prepared  himself  to  inflict  a  more  rapid  and 
more  terrible  vengeance  than  the  Soman's.  Recognizing  the 
gravity  of  his  situation,  he  determined  to  take  the  field  in 
person,  and  to  annihilate  this  insolent  chieftain  who  had 
dared  not  only  to  cope  with,  but  to  conquer  his  veteran  regi- 
ments. But  before  he  could  turn  his  back  upon  Brussels, 
many  deeds  were  to  be  done.  His  measures  now  followed 
each  other  in  breathless  succession,  fulminating  and  blasting 
at  every  stroke.  On  May  28th,  he  issued  an  edict,  banishing, 
on  pain  of  death,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Louis  of  Nassau, 
Hoogstraaten,  Van  den  Berg,  and  others,  with  confiscation  of 
all  their  property.*  At  the  same  time  he  razed  the  Culem- 
burg  Palace  to  the  ground,  and  erected  a  pillar  upon  its  ruins, 
commemorating  the  accursed  conspiracy  which  had  been  en- 
gendered within  its  walls.'*  On  June  Ist,  eighteen  prisoners 
of  distinction,  including  the  two  Barons  Batenburg,  Maximil- 
ian Kock,  Blois  de  Treslong  and  others,  were  executed  upon 
the  Horse  Market,  in  Brussels.  In  the  vigorous  language  of 
Hoogstraaten,  this  horrible  tragedy  was  enacted  directly  be- 
fore the  windows  of  that  "cruel  animal,  Noircarmes,"  who,  in 
company  of  his  friend,  Berlaymont,  and  the  rest  of  tiie  Blood- 
Council,  looked  out  upon  the  shocking  spectacle.^  The  heads 
of  the  victims  were  exposed  upon  stakes,  to  which  also  their 
bodies  were  fastened.  Eleven  of  these  victims  were  afterward 
deposited,  uncoffined,  in  unconsecrated   ground;   the   other 

1  Hoofd,  V.  166.     Bor,  ir.  236.  *  Hoofd,  Bor,  abi  iiip. 

>  CorrMpondanee  du  Duo  d'Albe,  102.  *  Bor,  It.  238. 

8  Meteren,  60.    Bor,  iv.  248.    Hoofd,  ▼.  1«T. 
•  Green  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  iii.  239. 
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seven  were  left  unburied  to  moulder  on  the  gibbet.*  On 
June  2d,  Villars,  the  leader  in  the  Daalem  rising,  suffered  on 
the  scaffold,  with  three  others.*  On  the  3d,  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn  were  brought  in  a  carriage  from  Ghent  to  Brussels, 
guarded  by  ten  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry. 
They  were  then  lodged  in  the  "Broodhuis'*  opposite  the  Town 
Hall,  on  the  great  square  of  Brussels.'  On  the  4fth,  Alva  hav- 
ing, as  he  solemnly  declared  before  Ood  and  the  world, 
examined  thoroughly  the  mass  of  documents  appertaining 
to  those  two  great  prosecutions  which  had  only  been 
closed  three  dtiys  before,  pronounced  sentence  against  the 
illustrious  prisoners.*  These  documents  of  inquiry  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  Duke,  were  sent  to  the  Blood-Council, 
where  they  were  read  by  Secretary  Praets.*  The  signa^- 
ture  of  Philip  was  not  wanting,  for  the  sentences  had 
been  drawn  upon  blanks  signed  by  the  monarch,  of  which 
the  Viceroy  had  brought  a  whole  trunk  full  from  Spain. 
The  sentence  against  Egmont  declared  very  briefly  that  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  having  read  all  the  papers  and  evidence 
in  the  case,  had  found  the  Count  guilty  of  high  treason. 
It  was  proved  that  Egmont  had  united  with  the  confed- 
erates; that  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  accursed  conspiracy 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  that  he  had  taken  the  rebel  nobles 
under  his  protection,  and  that  he  had  betrayed  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  by  his  conduct  in  Flan- 
ders. Therefore  the  Duke  condemned  him  to  be  executed  by 
the  sword  on  the  following  day,  and  decreed  that  his  head 
should  be  placed  on  high  in  a  public  place,  there  to  remain 
until  the  Duke  should  otherwise  direct.  The  sentence  against 
Count  Horn  was  similar  in  language  and  purport.* 

That  afternoon  the  Duke  sent  for  the  Bishop  of  Ypres. 
The  prelate  arrived  at  dusk.  As  soon  as  he  presented  himself, 
Alva  informed  him  of  the  sentence  which  had  just  been  pro- 

^Bor,  iv.  238.    Hoofd.  r.  1A7, 1A8.  >  Bor,  Hoofd,  nbi  rap. 

*  Bor,  T.  238,  239.  Hoofd,  t.  168.  The  building  is  now  called  the  <'  Mmiou 
da  Roi." 

^  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  rap.    Moteren,  62,  53. 

'  Bor,  y.  239.  "  Les  proofs  instruits  furent  h\»  et  yisitet  an  Oonseil  dee 
Tronblee  7  assistani  Joninellement  lo  Diioq  oomme  President  ayeo  lei  selgnrars 
de  Berlaymont  et  de  Noiroarmes — trop  bien  le  Duoq  se  feit  deliyrer  par  eeoript 
lean  opinions  secrdtes  de  chaonne,  la  plaralit6  desqnelles  inolina  k  la  oondem- 
nation." — Renom  de  Franee  MS.,  ii.  0.  6.  The  same  writer  adds  that  the  sen- 
tence drawn  ap  by  He^sels,  and  sijnied  by  the  Dake,  was  read  two  or  three  days 
afterward  in  presence  of  Berlaymont  and  Noiroarmes;  "Par  0^  I'on  a  pr^ram^, 
k  bonne  raison,  qae  la  resolution  venait  d'Bspagne." — ^Ibid. 

•  Bor,  iv.  289. 
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nounced,  and  ordered  him  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  the 
prisoners.  He  further  charged  him  with  the  duty  of  shriving 
the  victims,  and  preparing  their  souls  for  death.  The  bishop 
fell  on  his  knees,  aghast  at  the  terrible  decree.  He  implored 
the  Governor-general  to  have  mercy  upon  the  two  unfortu- 
nate nobles.  If  their  lives  could  not  be  spared,  he  prayed 
him  at  any  rate  to  grant  delay.  With  tears  and  earnest  sup- 
plications the  prelate  endeavored  to  avert  or  to  postpone  the 
doom  which  had  been  pronounced.  It  was  in  vain.  The  sen- 
tence, inflexible  as  destiny,  had  been  long  before  ordained. 
Its  execution  had  been  but  hastened  by  the  temporary  tri- 
umph of  rebellion  in  Friesland.  Alva  told  the  Bishop  rough- 
ly that  he  had  not  been  sunmioned  to  give  advice.  Delay  or 
pardon  was  alike  impossible.  He  was  to  act  as  confessor  to 
the  criminals,  not  as  councillor  to  the  Viceroy.  The  Bishop, 
thus  rebuked,  withdrew  to  accomplish  his  melancholy  mis- 
sion.^ Meanwhile,  on  the  same  evening,  the  miserable  Count- 
ess of  Egmont  had  been  appalled  by  rumors,  too  vague  for 
belief,  too  terrible  to  be  slighted.  She  was  in  the  cham- 
ber of  Countess  Aremberg,  with  whom  she  had  come  to 
condole  for  the  death  of  the  Count,  wh«i  the  order  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  her  own  husband  was  announced  to 
her.*  She  hastened  to  the  presence  of  the  Governor-general, 
The  Princess  Palatine,  whose  ancestors  had  been  emperors, 
remembered  only  that  she  was  a  wife  and  a  mother.  She  fell 
at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  controlled  the  fate  of  her  husband,  ^ 

and  implored  his  mercy  in  humble  and  submissive  terms. 
The  Duke,  with  calm  and  almost  incredible  irony,  reassured 
the  Countess  by  the  information  that,  on  the  morrow,  her 
husband  was  certainly  to  be  released.'  With  this  ambiguous 
phrase,  worthy  the  paltering  oracles  of  antiquity,  the  wretched 
woman  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  Too  soon  afterwards  the 
horrible  truth  of  the  words  was  revealed  to  her — words  of 
doom,  which  she  had  mistaken  for  consolation. 

An  hour  before  midnight  the  Bishop  of  Ypres  reached 
Egmont's  prison.  The  Count  was  confined  in  a  chamber  on 
the  second  story  of  the  Brood-huis,  the  mansion  of  the  cross- 
bowmen's  guild,  in  that  comer  of  the  building  which  rests 
on  a  narrow  street  running  back  from  the  great  square.*    He 

1  Bor,  IT.  2S0.    Hoofd,  168, 169.    Strada,  i.  827,  et  multi  alii. 

*  BrantOme,  Hommes  Illustres,  etd.,  nefc  ii.  176. 
s  Hoofd,  V.  169,  who  is  the  only  authority  for  an  anoodote  which,  for  the  honor 

of  humanity,  one  wishes  to  think  HXw. 

*  Brazelles  et  ses  Environs,  par  Alphonse  Wanters,  98. 
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was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  the  approach  of  his  visitor. 
Unable  to  speak,  but  indicating  by  the  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures the  occurrence  of  a  great  misf  ortune,  the  Bishop,  soon 
after  his  entrance,  placed  the  paper  given  to  him  by  Alva  in 
Egmont's  hands.  The  unfortunate  noble  thus  suddenly  re- 
ceived the  information  that  his  death-sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced, and  that  its  execution  was  fixed  for  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  read  the  paper  through  without  flinching,  and  ex- 
pressed astonishment  rather  than  dismay  at  its  tidings.^  Ex- 
ceedingly sanguine  by  nature,  he  had  never  believed,  even  af- 
ter his  nine  months'  imprisonment,  in  a  fatal  termination  to 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved.  He  was  now  startled 
both  at  the  sudden  condemnation  which  had  followed  his 
lingering  trial,  and  at  the  speed  with  which  his  death  was 
to  fulfill  the  sentence.  He  asked  the  Bishop,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  amazement,  whether  pardon  was  impossible; 
whether  delay  at  least  might  not  be  obtained?  The  prelate 
answered  by  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  conversation  which 
had  just  occurred  between  Alva  and  himself.^  Egmont,  thus 
convinced  of  his  inevitable  doom,  then  observed  to  his  com- 
panion, with  exquisite  courtesy,  that,  since  he  was  to  die,  he 
rendered  thanks  to  God  and  to  the  Duke  that  his  last  mo- 
ments were  to  be  consoled  by  so  excellent  a>  father  confessor.^ 
Afterwards,  with  a  natural  burst  of  indignation,  he  ex- 
claimed that  it  was  indeed  a  cruel  and  unjust  sentence.  He 
protested  that  he  had  never  in  his  whole  life  wronged  his 
Majesty;  certainly  never  so  deeply  as  to  deserve  such  a  pun- 
ishment. All  that  he  had  done  had  been  with  loyal  inten- 
tions. The  King's  true  interest  had  been  his  constant  aim. 
Nevertheless,  if  he  had  fallen  into  error,  he  prayed  to  God 
that  his  death  might  wipe  away  his  misdeeds,  and  that  his 
name  might  not  be  dishonored,  nor  his  children  brought  to 
shame.  His  beloved  wife  and  innocent  children  were  to  en- 
dure misery  enough  by  his  death  and  the  confiscation  of  his  es- 

*  "  Met  grooter  Verwondering  dan  VertlMgenhelt." — Hoofd,  ▼.  169. 

'  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.    Bor^  iv.  239. 

>  Ibid.,  It.  239.  Hoofd,  t.  169.— It  U  painftil  to  reflect  that,  notwitbstand- 
iog  tbe  kind  words  exchanged  between  the  Bishop  and  Egmont  npon  this 
melaooholy  occasion,  the  prelate  expressed  to  others  his  «n(ire  approbation  of 
the  CounfB  exteution.  "xpres  considers  the  pnnishment  of  Egmont  as  twry 
jtt9t  and  neeettary  for  an  examnle,"  wrote  MoriHon  to  Qranvelle  a  week  after  the 
murder.  "  To  try  the  bishop  furUier,"  he  continued,  "  I  obserred  that  the  King 
was  very  near  giving  Egmont  the  oiBce  which  he  had  since  bestowed  upon  Alva; 
upon  which  he  replied  that  it  wonld  have  been  our  ruin,"  etc.,  eto.~-Qroen  r. 
Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.    Supplement,  83. 
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tates.  It  was  at  least  due  to  his  long  services  that  they  should 
be  spared  further  suflEering.^  He  then  asked  his  father  con- 
fessor what  advice  he  had  to  give  touching  his  present  con- 
duct The  Bishop  replied  by  an  exhortation,  that  he  should 
turn  himself  to  Ood;  that  he  should  withdraw  his  thoughts 
entirely  from  all  earthly  interests^  and  prepare  himself  for 
the  world  beyond  the  grave.  He  accepted  the  advice,  and 
kneeling  before  the  Bishop,  confessed  himself.  He  then 
asked  to  receive  the  sacrament,  which  the  Bishop  administer- 
ed, after  the  customary  mass.  Egmont  asked  what  prayer 
would  be  most  appropriate  at  the  hour  of  execution.  His 
confessor  replied  that  there  was  none  more  befitting  than  the 
one  which  Jesus  had  taught  His  disciples — Our  Father,  which 
art  in  heaven. 

Some  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the  Count  again  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  that  his  parting  soul  had  been  soothed 
by  these  pious  and  friendly  offices.  By  a  revulsion  of  feeling, 
he  then  bewailed  again  the  sad  fate  of  his  wife  and  of  his 
young  children.  The  Bishop  entreated  him  anew  to  with- 
draw his  mind  from  such  harrowing  reflections,  and  to  give 
himself  entirely  to  God.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  Egmont 
exclaimed  with  natural  and  simple  pathos — "Alas!  how  mis- 
erable and  frail  is  our  nature,  that,  when  we  should  think  of 
God  only,  we  are  unable  to  diut  out  the  images  of  wife  and 
children."* 

Recovering  from  his  emotion,  and  having  yet  much  time, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  with  perfect  self-possession,  two  let- 
ters, one  to  Philip  and  one  to  Alva.  The  celebrated  letter  to 
the  King  was  as  follows: — 

"SiBB, — I  have  learned,  this  evening,  the  sentence  which 
your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  pronounce  upon  me.  Al- 
though I  have  never  had  a  thought,  and  believe  myself  never 
to  have  done  a  deed,  which  could  tend  to  the  prejudice  of 
your  Majesty's  person  or  service,  or  to  the  detriment  of  our 
true  ancient  and  Catholic  religion,  nevertheless  I  take  pa- 
tience to  bear  that  which  it  has  pleased  the  good  God  to  send. 
If,  during  these  troubles  in  the  Netherlands,  I  have  done  or 
permitted  aught  which  had  a  different  appearance,  it  has  been 

1  Bor,  Hoofd,  abi  snp.  Meteren,  53.  Hdces  oonoernant  lei  Troables,  etc. 
331»».  MS. 

*  Bor,  It.  240.  Hoofd,  t.  Ift9.  Pidoes  eoncernant  les  Troublei  des  Pays  Bas, 
832v».  MS.  Gerard  Collection.    Arohiyes  of  the  Hague. 
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with  the  true  and  good  intent  to  serve  God  and  your  Majesty, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Therefore,  I  pray  your  Ma- 
jesty to  forgive  me,  and  to  have  compassion  on  my  poor  wife, 
my  children,  and  my  servants;  ha\ing  regard  to  my  past  ser- 
vices. In  which  hope  I  now  commend  myself  to  the  mercy 
of  God. 

*Trom  Brussels, 

^^Ready  to  die,  this  June  5th,  1668, 
'TTour  Majesty's  very  humble  and  loyal  vassal  and  servant, 

"Lamoral  d'Egmont/'^ 

Having  thus  kissed  the  murderous  hand  which  smote  him, 
he  handed  the  letter,  stamped  rather  with  superfluous  loyalty 
than  with  Christian  forgiveness,  to  the  Bishop,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  forward  it  to  its  destination,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  his  own  hand.  This  duty  the  Bishop  solemnly 
promised  to  fulfil.* 

Facing  all  the  details  of  his  execution  with  the  fortitude 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  he  now  took  counsel  with  his 
confessor  as  to  the  language  proper  for  him  to  hold  from  the 
scaffold  to  the  assembled  people.  The  Bishop,  however, 
strongly  dissuaded  him  from  addressing  the  multitude  at  all. 
The  persons  farthest  removed,  urged  the  priest,  would  not 
hear  the  words,  while  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  would  not  understand  them.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  dignity  for  him  to  be  silent,  com- 
muning only  with  his  God.  The  Count  assented  to  this  rea- 
soning, and  abandoned  his  intention  of  saying  a  few  farewell 
words  to  the  people,  by  many  of  whom  he  believed  himself 
tenderly  beloved.*  lie  now  made  many  preparations  for  the 
morrow,  in  order  that  his  thoughts,  in  the  last  moments, 
might  not  be  distracted  by  mechanical  details,  cutting  the 
collar  from  his  doublet  and  from  his  shirt  with  his  own 
hands,*  in  order  that  those  of  the  hangman  might  have  no 
excuse  for  contaminating  his  person.  The  rest  of  the  night 
was  passed  in  prayer  and  meditation. 

Fewer  circumstances  concerning  the  last  night  of  Count 

1  Bor,  iv.  240.  Hoofd,  169, 170.  Strada,  i.  327,  328,  et  alii.— See  also  Gaohard, 
Oorrespondaneo  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  7(4.    Foppens,  Sapplfiment,  i.  261. 

*  Hoofd,  ▼.  170. — According  to  Bor,  ir.  240,  Egmont  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Duke ;  aeoording  to  Meteren,  63,  he  wrote  one  to  his  wife.— Compare  Strada,  i. 
327,  328.    Haraens,  Ann.  Tnm.  Belgic,  iii.  90.    Foppens,  Sappl6men8,  i.  260. 

»  Bor,  ir.  240.    Hoofd,  ▼.  170. 

'  Bor,  Hoofd,  ahi  sap.    Pidces  ooncemant  I'Hist  des  Troables,  MS.  f.  333. 
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Horn's  life  have  been  preserved.  It  is,  however,  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  Admiral  received  the  sudden  news  of  his  con- 
demnation with  absolute  composure.  He  was  assisted  at  his 
devotional  exercises  in  prison  by  the  curate  of  La  Chapelle.^ 

During  the  night,  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  morn- 
ing tragedy  had  been  made  in  the  great  square  of  Brussels. 
It  was  the  intention  of  government  to  strike  terror  to  the 
heart  of  the  people  by  the  exhibition  of  an  impressive  and  ap- 
palling spectacle.  The  absolute  and  irresponsible  destiny 
which  ruled  them  was  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  immolation 
of  these  two  men,  so  elevated  by  rank,  powerful  connection, 
and  distinguished  service. 

The  effect  would  be  heightened  by  the  character  of  the  lo- 
cality where  the  gloomy  show  was  to  be  presented.  The  great 
square  of  Brussels  had  always  a  striking  and  theatrical  aspect. 
Its  architectural  eflEects,  suggesting  in  some  degree  the  mere- 
tricious union  between  Oriental  and  a  corrupt  Grecian  art, 
accomplished  in  the  mediaeval  midnight,  have  amazed  the 
eyes  of  many  generations.  The  splendid  Hotel  de  Ville,  with 
its  daring  spire  and  elaborate  front,  ornamented  one  side  of 
the  place;  directly  opposite  was  the  graceful  but  incoherent 
facade  of  the  Brood-huis,  now  the  last  earthly  resting-place 
of  the  two  distinguished  victims,  while  grouped  around  these 
principal  buildings  rose  the  fantastic  palaces  of  the  Archers, 
Mariners,  and  of  other  guilds,  with  their  festooned  walls  and 
toppling  gables  bedizened  profusely  with  emblems,  statues, 
and  quaint  decorations.  The  place  had  been  alike  the  scene  of 
many  a  brilliant  tournament  and  of  many  a  bloody  execution. 
Gallant  knights  had  contended  within  its  precincts,  while 
bright  eyes  rained  influence  from  all  those  picturesque  bal- 
conies and  decorated  windows.  Martyrs  to  religious  and  to 
political  liberty  had,  upon  the  same  spot,  endured  agonies 
which  might  have  roused  every  stone  of  its  pavement  to  mu- 
tiny or  softened  them  to  pity.  Here  Egmont  himself,  in  hap- 
pier days,  had  often  borne  away  the  prize  of  skill  or  of  valor, 
the  cynosure  of  every  eye;  and  hence,  almost  in  the  noon  of  a 
life  illustrated  by  many  brilliant  actions,  he  was  to  be  sent, 
by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  to  his  great  account. 

On  the  mx)mingof  June  5th,  three  thousand  Spanish  troops' 

'I       I    I  i-  -  - -i , . t^__ 

1  Letter  of  Alva  to  Philip.    Correspoxidance  de  Marg.  d'Antriolie,  253. 

'  Nineteen  randeras  oocopied  the  eqnare,  two  were  left  to  guard  the  palaoe, 
and  one  went  the  rounds  of  the  oitj  during  the  eieoution, — Bor,  Hoofd,  noL  lup. 
Compare  tTUoa,  Commentaire,  premier  et  seeond  (Paris,  1570),  i.  43. 
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were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  around  a  scaffold  which  had 
been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Upon  this  scaf- 
fold, which  was  covered  with  black  cloth,  were  placed  two 
velvet  cushions,  two  iron  spikes,  and  a  small  table.  Upon  the 
table  was  a  silver  crucifix.  The  provost-marshal,  Spelle,  sat 
on  horseback  below,  with  his  red  wand  in  his  hand,  little 
dreaming  that  for  him  a  darker  doom  was  reserved  than  that 
of  which  he  was  now  the  minister.  The  executioner  was  con- 
cealed beneath  the  draperies  of  the  scaffold.^ 

At  eleven  o^clock,  a  company  of  Spanish  soldiers,  led  by 
Julian  Bomero  and  Captain  Salinas,  arrived  at  Egmont's 
chamber.  The  Count  was  ready  for  them.  They  were  about 
to  bind  his  hands,  but  he  warmly  protested  against  the  indig- 
nity, and,  opening  the  folds  of  his  robe,  showed  them  that  he 
had  himself  shorn  off  his  collars,  and  made  preparations  for 
bis  death.  His  request  was  granted.  Egmont,  with  the 
Bishop  at  his  side,  then  walked  with  a  steady  step  the  short 
distance  which  separated  him  from  the  place  of  execution. 
Julian  Romero  and  the  guard  followed  him.  On  his  way,  he 
read  aloud  the  fifty-first  Psalm:  "Hear  my  cry,  0  God,  and 
give  ear  unto  my  prayer!*^  He  seemed  to  have  selected  these 
scriptural  passages  as  a  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  enemies,  and  fhe  cruel  punishment  to  which 
they  had  led  him,  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  was  as  deeply  rooted 
and  as  religious  a  sentiment  in  his  bosom  as  devotion  to  his 
God.  "Thou  wilt  prolong  the  King's  life;  and  his  years  as 
many  generations.  He  shall  abide  before  God  forever!  0 
prepare  mercy  and  truth  which  may  preserve  him."  Such 
was  the  remarkable  prayer  of  the  condemned  traitor  on  his 
way  to  the  block. 

Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  walked  across  it  twice  or 
thrice.  He  was  dressed  in  a  tabard  or  robe  of  red  damask, 
over  which  was  thrown  a  short  black  mantle,  embroidered  in 
gold.  He  had  a  black  silk  hat,  with  black  and  white  plumes, 
on  his  head,  and  held  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand.  As  he 
strode  to  and  fro,  he  expressed  a  bitter  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  permitted  to  die,  sword  in  hand,  fighting  for  his  country 
and  his  King.     Sanguine  to  the  last,  he  passionately  asked 

1  Bor,  It.  240.    Hoofd,  v.  170,  171.    Stnda,  i.  328. 

s  Chronike  oft  Journal  ran  het  gone  in  do  Kederlanden  en  namentljrk  tot 
Antwerpen  is  roorgeraUen  ien^yde  dor  Troublen  van  den  Jaer  1666  tot  1593, 
door  N.  de  Weert^^lL  0.  Coll.  G-4rard,  Library  of  the  Hagne.^ — Compare  Hoofd; 
Meteren,  63.    UUoa,  i.  42. 
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Romero,  whether  the  sentence  was  really  irrevocable,  whether 
a  pardon  was  not  even  then  to  be  granted.  The  marshal 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  murmuring  a  negative  reply.  Upon 
this,  Egmont  gnashed  his  teeth  together,  rather  in  rage  than 
despair.  Shortly  afterward,  commanding  himself  again,  he 
threw  aside  his  robe  and  mantle,  and  took  the  badge  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  from  his  neck.  Kneeling,  then,  upon  one  of 
the  cushions,  he  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  aloud,  and  requested 
the  Bishop,  who  had  knelt  at  his  side,  to  repeat  it  thrice.  Af- 
ter this,  the  prelate  gave  him  the  silver  crucifix  to  kiss,  and 
then  pronounced  his  blessing  upon  him.  This  done,  the 
Count  rose  again  to  his  feet,  laid  aside  his  hat  and  handker- 
chief, knelt  again  upon  the  cushion,  drew  a  little  cap  oyer  his 
eyes,  and,  folding  his  hands  together,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  The  executioner 
then  suddenly  appeared,  and  severed  his  head  from  his  shoul- 
ders at  a  single  blow.^ 

A  moment  of  shuddering  silence  succeeded  the  stroke.  The 
whole  vast  assembly  seemed  to  have  felt  it  in  their  own  hearts. 
Tears  fell  from  the  eyes  even  of  the  Spanish  soldiery,  for  they 
knew  and  honored  Egmont  as  a  valiant  general.  The  French 
embassador,  Mondoucet,  looking  upon  the  scene  from  a  secret 
place,  whispered  that  he  had  now  seen  the  head  fall  before 
which  France  had  twice  trembled.  Tears  were  even  seen 
upon  the  iron  cheek  of  Alva,  as,  from  a  window  in  a  house  di- 
rectly opposite  the  scaffold,  he  looked  out  upon  the  scene.* 

A  dark  cloth  was  now  quickly  thrown  over  the  body  and 
the  blood,  and,  within  a  few  minutes,  the  Admiral  was  seen 
advancing  through  the  crowd,  ffis  bald  head  was  uncovered, 
his  hands  were  unbound.     He  calmly  saluted  such  of  his  ac- 

1  Bor,  ir.  240.    Hoofd,  v.  170,  171.    Strada,  i.  328. 

'  "  En  hem  niet  bet  door  den  hals,  dan  den  omstanderen  in  't  hart  eneed/' 
lays  Hoofd,  t.  170,  171.  Even  Bentiroglio  becomes  poftened  in  relating  the 
pathetie  scene.  "E  veramente  parve,"  says  the  Cardinal,  ''che  sotto  11  suo 
•oUo  n'  havesse  come  un  altro  la  f  iandra  tutta,  si  grande  fd  il  senso,  che  mostid 
allora  del  suo  snppltoio.'* — Liv.  ir.  69.  Compare  Strada,  i.  329.  Meteren,  53. 
Bor,  241.  "I  hear/'  wrote  Morillon  to  Granvelle  (Jane  7th,  1667),  "that  his 
Bxoellenoy  shed  tears  at  big  at  peate  daring  the  execution."  (At  ject^  dea 
larmes  auasi  grosses  que  poix.) — Groen  y.  Prinst.,  Archives,  Supplement,  81. 
Certainly,  if  the  fable  of  the  crocodile  had  never  before  been  heara  of,  it  woald 
have  been  necessary  to  invent  it  then.  The  prebendary  goes  on  to  say  that "  he 
had  caused  the  story  of  the  Duke's  tenderness  to  be  trumpeted  in  many  places, 
«a  saiet  sonner  oH  il  lay  a  sembl^  convenir,  quia  mnltorm  animi  exacerbeti/' — 
Ibid.  Morillon  also  quotes  Alva  as  having  bad  the  effrontery  to  say  that  he  de- 
sired a  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  bnt  that  ihe  King  had  answered,  **  he  eoald 
forgive  o'ffenoes  against  himself,  but  the  crimes  committed  against  God  wer« 
unpardonable !  1 1" — Ibid. 
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quaintances  as  he  chanced  to  recognize  upon  his  path.^  Un- 
der a  black  cloak,  which  he  threw  off  when  he  had  ascended 
the  scaffold,  he  wore  a  plain,  dark  doublet,  and  he  did  not, 
like  Egmont,  wear  the  insignia  of  the  Fleece.  Casting  his 
eyes  upon  the  corpse,  which  lay  covered  with  the  dark  cloth, 
he  asked  if  it  were  the  body  of  Egmont.  Being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  muttered  a  few  words  in  Spanish,  which 
were  not  distinctly  audible.  His  attention  was  next  caught 
by  the  sight  of  his  own  coat  of  arms  reversed,  and  he  express- 
ed anger  at  this  indignity  to  his  escutcheon,  protesting  that  he 
had  not  deserved  the  insult.^  He  then  spoke  a  few  words  to 
the  crowd  below,  wishing  them  happiness,  and  begging  them 
to  pray  for  his  soul.  He  did  not  kiss  the  crucifix,  but  he 
knelt  upon  the  scaffold  to  pray,  and  was  assisted  in  his  devo- 
tions by  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  When  they  were  concluded, 
he  rose  again  to  his  feet.  Then  drawing  a  Milan  cap  com- 
pletely over  his  face,  and  uttering,  in  Latin,  the  same  invoca- 
tion which  Egmont  had  used,  he  submitted  his  neck  to  the 
stroke.' 

Egmont  had  obtained,  as  a  last  favor,  that  his  execution 
should  precede  that  of  his  friend.  Deeming  himself  in  part 
to  blame  for  Horn's  reappearance  in  Brussels  after  the  arrival 
of  Alva,  and  for  his  death,  which  was  the  result,  he  wished 
to  be  spared  the  pang  of  seeing  him  dead.  Gemma  Frisius, 
the  astrologer  who  had  cast  the  horoscope  of  Count  Horn  at 
his  birth, had  come  to  him  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  warn 
him  against  visiting  Brussels.  The  Count  had  answered  stoutly 
that  he  had  placed  his  trust  in  God,  and  that,  moreover,  his 
friend  Egmont  was  going  thither  also,  who  had  engaged  that 
no  worse  fate  should  befall  the  one  of  them  than  the  other.* 

The  heads  of  both  sufferers  were  now  exposed  for  two  hours 
upon  the  iron  stakes.  Their  bodies,  placed  in  coffins,  remain- 
ed during  the  same  interval  upon  the  scaffold.  Meantime, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  troops,  the  populace 
could  not  be  restrained  from  tears  and  from  execrations. 
Many  crowded  about  the  scaffold,  and  dipped  their  handker- 
chiefs in  the  blood,  to  be  preserved  afterwards  as  memorials 
of  the  crime  and  as  ensigns  of  revenge.** 

i  FopMiiS  Supplement,  i.  264.  «  N.  de  Woort  Chronyk  MS. 

>  The  Duke  of  Alva  aBsnred  Philip  that  both  the  Coants  "  Bont  morts  fort 
cathoUquement  et  modeftoment."— Compare  Bor,  iy.  240 ;  Hoofd,  v.  171 ;  Meteren, 
f.  53 ;  UUoa,  i.  43 ;  Do  Weert  MS. 

*  Bar,  iv.  241.     Hoofd,  v.  170. 

»  Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  Strada,  i.  328.    Bentivoglio,  Hv.  iv.  (J9. 
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The  bodies  were  afterwards  delivered  to  their  friends.  A 
stately  procession  of  the  guilds,  aceompanied  by  many  of  the 
clergy,  conveyed  the  coffins  to  the  church  of  Saint  Gudule. 
Thence  the  body  of  Egmont  was  carried  to  the  convent  of 
Saint  Clara,  near  the  old  Brussels  gate,  where  it  was  embalm- 
ed.* His  escutcheon  and  banners  were  hung  upon  the  out- 
ward wall  of  his  residence,  by  order  of  the  Countess.  By  com- 
mand of  Alva  they  were  immediaiely  torn  down.*  His  re- 
mains were  afterwards  conveyed  to  his  city  of  Sottegem,  in 
Flanders,  where  they  were  interred.  Count  Horn  was  en- 
tombed at  Kempen.  The  bodies  had  been  removed  from  the 
scaffold  at  two  o'clock.  The  heads  remained  exposed  between 
burning  torches  for  two  hours  longer.  They  were  then  taken 
down,  enclosed  in  boxes,  and,  aa  it  was  generally  supposed, 
despatched  to  Madrid."  The  King  was  thus  enabled  to  look 
upon  the  dead  faces  of  his  victims  without  the  trouble  of  a 
journey  to  the  provinces. 

Thus  died  Philip  Montmorency,  Count  of  Horn,  and  Lam- 
oral  of  Egmont,  Prince  of  Gaveren.  The  most  intense  sym- 
pathy which  seemed  to  attach  itself  to  the  fate  of  Egmont, 
rendered  the  misfortune  of  his  companion  in  arms  and  in 
death  comparatively  less  interesting.* 

Egmont  is  a  great  historical  figure,  but  he  was  certainly  not 
a  great  man.  His  execution  remains  an  enduring  monument 
not  only  of  Philip's  cruelty  and  perfidy  but  of  his  dullness. 

1  Bor,  iv.  241.  Ulloa,  i.  44. — The  latter  writer,  who  was  mar^chal-de-eamp 
In  Alva's  army,  and  had  oommanded  the  citadel  of  Ghent  daring  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Connts,  observes  that  the  ooffin  of  Egmont,  after  its  removal  to  8i. 
Clara,  was  visited  bj  crowds  of  people,  all  bathed  in  tears,  who  kissed  it  as  if 
it  had  been  the  shrine  of  saintly  remains,  offering  np  prayers  the  while  for  the 
repose  of  the  departed  soul.  He  adds  that  the  same  devotion  was  not  paid  to 
the  body  of  Horn,  which  remained  almost  deserted  in  the  great  ehoroh.  There 
in  something  pathetic  in  this  image  of  the  gloomy,  melaaeholy  Horn  lying  thus 
is  his  bloody  shrond  as  solitary  and  deserted  as  he  had  been  in  the  latter  years 
of  bis  life  in  his  desolate  home.  Certainly  the  Admiral  deserved  as  mnoh  popular 
sympathy  as  Egmont. 

*  Bor,  iv.  241.    Hoofd,  v.  171.    Meteren,  f.  A3. 

'  Ibid. — "  Te  vier  nren  werden  de  hoofden  gesloten  elk  besandere  in  een 
honten  kiste  dVelck  by  de  Spangaerden  was  daer  toe  oemaekt,  want  de  selve 
naer  Spaengnien  werdden  gesonden,  soo  men  seyde."  The  anther  of  this  maa- 
Qscrip^  which  contains  many  eurions  details,  was  a  eontemporary,  and  ooonpied 
a  place  under  government  afterward  at  Antwerp. — Compare  tne  letter  of  Geronimo 
de  Roda  in  Gachard,  Notice  snr  le  Conseil  des  Troubles,  page  29.  (Bolletins  de 
TAcad.  Roy.  de  Belg.,  zvi.  6.)  "  T  pregnntHron  si  era  rerdad  qve  JaHaa  habia 
habia  tomado  las  cabetas  y  eohado  las  no  sd  donde ;  qne  aonqve  ea  esto  habld 
Berleymonte  creo  quisd  dar  &  entender  qve  las  debian  haber  gvardado." 

*  "Defleri,"  says  Strada  (i.  3S0),  "profeeto  hand  modiee  potvisset  hujni  viri 
(Hornani)  mors,  si  non  Egmontins  omnium  laorymas  oonsnmpsisset" — (Ximpttre 
Ulloa,  i.  44. 
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The  King  had  everything  to  hope  from  Egmont  and  nothing 
to  fear.  Granvelle  knew  the  man  well,  and,  almost  to  the 
last,  could  not  belieye  in  the  possibility  of  so  unparalleled  a 
blunder  as  that  which  was  to  make  a  victim,  a  martyr,  and  a 
popular  idol  of  a  personage  brave  indeed,  but  incredibly  va- 
cillating and  inordmately  vain,  who,  by  a  little  management, 
might  have  been  converted  into  a  most  useful  instrument  for 
the  royal  purposes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  events  of  Egmont's 
career.  Step  by  step  we  have  studied  his  course,  and  at  no 
single  period  have  we  discovered  even  a  germ  of  those  ele- 
ments which  make  the  national  champion.  His  pride  of  or- 
der rendered  him  furious  at  the  insolence  of  Granvelle,  and 
caused  him  to  chafe  under  his  dominion.  His  vanity  of  high 
rank  and  of  distinguished  military  service  made  him  covet 
the  highest  place  under  the  Crown,  while  his  hatred  of  those 
by  whom  he  considered  himself  d^rauded  of  his  claims,  con- 
verted him  into  a  malcontent.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
people^  but  he  loved,  as  a  grand  Seignior,  to  be  looked  up  to 
and  admired  by  a  gaping  crowd.  He  was  an  unwavering 
Catholic,  held  sectaries  in  utter  loathing,  and,  after  the  im- 
age-breaking, took  a  positive  pleasure  in  hanging  ministers, 
together  with  their  congregations,  and  in  pressing  the  be- 
sieged Christians  of  Valenciennes  to  ertremiiies.  Upon  more 
than  one  occasion  he  pronounced  his  unequivocal  approval  of 
the  infamous  edicts,  and  he  exerted  himself  at  times  to  enforce 
them  within  his  jHrovince.  The  transitory  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  by  the  lofty  nature  of  Orange  was  easily  ef- 
faced in  Spain  by  court  flattery  and  by  royal  bribes.  Not- 
withstanding the  coldness,  the  rebuffs,  and  the  repeated  warn- 
ings which  might  have  saved  him  from  destruction,  nothing 
could  turn  him  at  last  from  the  fanatic  loyalty  towards  which, 
after  much  wavering,  his  mind  irrevocably  pointed.  His  vol- 
untary humiliation  as  a  general,  a  grandee,  a  Fleming,  and  a 
Christian  before  the  insolent  Alva  upon  his  first  arrivd,  would 
move  our  contempt  were  it  not  for  the  gentler  emotions  sug- 
gested by  the  infatuated  nobleman's  doom.  Upon  the  de- 
parture of  Orange^  Egmont  was  only  too  eager  to  be  employed 
by  Philip  in  any  work  whidi  the  monarch  could  find  for  him 
to  do.  Yet  this  was  the  man  whom  Philip  chose,  through 
the  executioner's  sword,  to  convert  into  a  popular  idol,  and 
whom  Poetry  has  loved  to  contemplate  as  a  romantic  cham- 
pion of  freedom. 
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As  for  Horn,  details  enough  have  likewise  been  given  of 
his  career  to  enable  the  reader  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
man.  He  was  a  person  of  mediocre  abilities  and  thoroughly 
commonplace  character.  His  high  rank  and  his  tragic  fate 
are  all  which  make  him  interesting.  He  had  little  love  for 
court  or  people.  Broken  in  fortunes,  he  passed  his  time 
mainly  in  brooding  over  the  ingratitude  of  Charles  and  Philip, 
and  in  complaining  bitterly  of  the  disappointments  to  which 
their  policy  had  doomed  him.  He  cared  no-thing  forCardinal- 
ists  or  confederates.  He  disliked  Brederode,  he  detested 
Granvelle.  Gloomy  and  morose,  he  went  to  bed,  while  the 
men  who  were  called  his  fellow-conspirators  were  dining  and 
making  merry  in  the  same  house  with  himself.  He  had  as  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  the  cry  of  ^^Vivent  les  gueux"  as  for  that 
of  "Vive  le  Roy.'*  The  most  interesting  features  in  his  char- 
acter are  his  generosity  toward  his  absent  brother  and  the 
manliness  with  which,  as  Montigny's  representative  at  Tour- 
nay,  he  chose  rather  to  confront  the  anger  of  the  government, 
and  to  incur  the  deadly  revenge  of  Philip,  than  make  himself 
the  executioner  of  the  harmless  Christians  in  To-umay.  In 
this  regard,  his  conduct  is  vastly  more  entitled  to  our  respect 
than  that  of  Egmont,  and  he  was  certainly  more  deserving  of 
reverence  from  the  people,  even  though  deserted  by  all  men 
while  living,  and  Irft  headless  and  solitary  in  his  coflSn  at 
Soint  Gudule. 

The  hatred  for  Alva,  which  sprang  from  the  graves  of  these 
illustrious  victims,  waxed  daily  more  intense.  ''Like  things 
of  another  world,"  wrote  Hoogstraaten,*  "seem  the  cries,  lam- 
entations, and  just  compassion  which  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Brussels,  noble  or  ignoble,  feel  for  such  barbarous  tyranny, 
while  this  Nero  of  an  Alva  is  boasting  that  he  will  do  the  same 
to  all  whom  he  lays  his  hands  upon."  No  man  believed  that 
the  two  nobles  had  committed  a  crime,  and  many  were  even  dis- 
posed to  acquit  Philip  of  his  share  in  the  judicial  murder. 
The  people  ascribed  the  execution  solely  to  the  personal  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Duke.  They  discoursed  to  each  other  not  only  of 
the  envy  with  which  the  Governor-general  had  always  re- 
garded the  military  triumphs  of  his  rival,  but  related  that  Eg- 
mont had  at  different  times  won  large  sums  of  Alva  at  games 
of  hazard,  and  that  he  had  moreover,  on  several  occasions,  car- 
ried off  the  prize  from  the  Duke  in  shooting  at  the  popinjay.* 


1  Groen  van  Prinftorer,  Arohiyes,  etc.,  iii.  240, 244.  *  Strada,  i.  820. 
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Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  absurd  rumors,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Philip  and  Alva  must  share  equally  in  the  guilt  of 
the  transaction,  and  that  the  "chastisement"  had  been  ar- 
ranged before  Alva  had  departed  from  Spain. 

The  Countess  Egmont  remained  at  the  convent  of  Cambre 
with  her  eleven  children,  plunged  in  misery  and  in  poverty. 
The  Duke  wrote  to  Philip,  that  he  doubted  if  there  were  so 
wretched  a  family  in  the  world.  He,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
gratulated his  sovereign  on  the  certainty  that  the  more  in- 
tense the  effects,  the  more  fruitful  would  be  the  example  of 
this  great  execution.  He  stated  that  the  Countess  was  con- 
sidered a  most  saintly  woman,  and  that  there  had  been  scarcely 
a  night  in  which,  attended  by  her  daughters,  she  had  not 
gone  forth  bare-footed  to  offer  up  prayers  for  her  husband  in 
every  church  within  the  city.  He  added,  that  it  was  doubtful 
w^hether  they  had  money  enough  to  buy  themselves  a  supper 
that  very  night,  and  he  begged  the  King  to  allow  them  the 
means  of  supporting  life.  He  advised  that  the  Countess 
should  be  placed,  without  delay  in  a  Spanish  convent,  where 
her  daughters  might  at  once  take  the  veil,  assuring  his  Ma- 
jesty that  her  dower  was  entirely  inadequate  to  her  support. 
Thus  humanely  recommending  his  sovereign  to  bestow  an 
alms  on  the  family  which  his  own  hand  had  reduced  from  a 
princely  station  to  beggary,  the  Viceroy  proceeded  to  detail 
the  recent  events  in  Friesland,  together  with  the  measures 
which  he  was  about  taking  to  avenge  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Count  Aremberg.^ 

1  GorrespoDdanoo  de  PhUippe  II.,  ii.  765-774. 
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Those  measures  were  taken  with  the  precision  and  prompt- 
ness  which  marked  the  Duke's  character,  when  precision  and 
promptness  were  desirable.  There  had  been  a  terrible  energy 
in  his  every  step,  since  the  successful  foray  of  Louis  Nassau. 
Having  determined  to  take  the  field  in  person  with  nearly  all 
the  Spanish  veterans,  he  had  at  once  acted  upon  the  necessity 
of  making  the  capital  secure,  after  his  back  should  be  turned. 
It  was  impossible  to  leave  three  thousand  choice  troops  to 
guard  Count  Egmont.  A  less  number  seemed  insufficient  to 
prevent  a  rescue.  He  had,  therefore,  no  longer  delayed  the 
chastisement  which  had  already  been  determined,  but  which 
the  events  in  the  north  had  precipitated.  Thus  the  only  posi- 
tive result  of  Louis  Nassau's  victory  was  the  execution  of  his 
imprisoned  friends. 

The  expedition  under  Aremberg  had  failed  from  two  causes. 
The  Spanish  force  had  been  inadequate,  and  they  had  attacked 
the  enemy  at  a  disadvantage.  The  imprudent  attack  was  the 
result  of  the  contempt  with  which  they  had  regarded  their 
antagonist.  These  errors  were  not  to  be  repeated.  Alva  or- 
dered Count  Meghem,  now  commanding  in  the  province  of 
Oroningen,  on  no  account  to  hazard  hostilities  until  the  game 
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was  sure.^  He  alBo  imioediately  ordered  large  reinforcements 
to  move  forward  to  the  seat  of  war.  The  commanders  in- 
trusted with  this  doty  were  Ihike  Eric  of  Brunswick,  Chi- 
appin  Vitelli,  Noircsrmes^  and  Count  de  Roeulx.  The  ren- 
dezvous for  the  whole  force  was  Deventer,  and  here  they  all 
arrived  on  July  10th.  On  the  same  day  the  Duke  of  Alva 
himself  entered  Deventer^  to  take  command  in  person.^  On 
the  evening  of  July  14th  he  reached  Bolden,  a  village  three 
leagues  distant  from  OroningeUy  at  the  head  of  three  terzios 
of  Spanish  infantry^  three  companies  of  light  horse,  and  a 
troop  of  dragoons.*  His  whole  force  in  and  about  Groningen 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  choice  troops  beside  a  large  but 
uncertain  number  of  lees  disciplined  soldiery.* 

Meantime,  Loius  of  Nassau,  since  his  victory,  had  accom- 
plished nothing.  For  this  inactivity  there  was  one  sufficient 
excuse,  the  total  want  of  funds.  His  only  revenue  was  the 
amount  of  blackmail  which  he  was  able  to  levy  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province.  He  repeated  his  determination  to 
treat  them  all  as  enemies^  unless  they  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  expelling  their  tyrants  from  the  country.*  He  ob- 
tained small  sums  in  this  manner  from  time  to  time.  The  in- 
habitants were  favorably  disposed,  but  they  were  timid  and 
despairing.  They  saw  no  clear  way  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  result  concerning  which  Louis  wag,  so  confident. 
They  knew  that  the  terrible  Alva  was  already  on  his  way. 
They  felt  sure  of  being  pillaged  by  both  parties,  and  of  being 
hanged  as  rebels,  besides,  as  soon  as  the  Govemor-genernl 
should  make  his  appearance. 

Louis  had,  however,  issued  two  formal  proclamations  for 
two  especial  contributions.  In  these  documents  he  had  suc- 
cinctly explained  that  the  houses  of  all  recusants  should  be 
forthwith  burned  about  their  ears,*  and  in  consequence  of 
these  peremptory  measures,  he  had  obtained  some  ten  thou- 
sand florins.  Alva  ordered  counter-proclamations  to  be 
affixed  to  church  doors  and  other  places,  forbidding  all  per- 

1  CemspoiidMiM  4«  Due  4'Albe,  136. 

*  M^ndosa,  66,  57.  *  Comflpondanee  de  Dae  d'Albe,  154. 

*  Mradosa,  63-55.  CorrMpoadanee  de  Duo  d'Albe,  102, 106,  188, 152.  The 
Nofcharlaad  hlftoriMs  glvie  him  17,660  foot  aad  8,006  bone.  Hoofd,  ▼.  174,  Bor, 
IT.  243,  S44«— CemiMM  BentfTOglio,  liv.  W.  70,  and  Strada,  i.  331,  who  givei 
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*  Proemnatioa  of  Ooaat  Iim1%  dated  Dam,  6tli  Jnae,  1668.  Conespondanee 
da  Doe  d'Albe,  124, 126. 
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sons  to  contribute  to  these  forced  loans  of  the  rebels,  on  pen- 
alty of  paying  twice  as  much  to  the  Spaniards,  with  arbitrary 
punishment  in  addition,  after  his  arriyal.^  The  miserable  in- 
habitants, thus  placed  between  two  fires,  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  pay  one-half  of  their  property  to  support  the  rebellion 
in  the  first  place,  with  the  prospect  of  giving  the  other  half  as 
a  subsidy  to  tyranny  aitenvards;  while  the  gibbet  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  vista  to  reward  their  liberality.  Such  was  the  hor- 
rible position  of  the  peasantry  in  this  civil  conflict  The 
weight  of  guilt  thus  accumulated  upon  the  crowned  head 
which  conceived,  and  upon  the  red  right  hand  which  wrought 
all  this  misery,  what  human  scales  can  measure? 

With  these  precarious  means  of  support,  the  army  of  Louis 
of  Nassau,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  was  anything  but  docile. 
After  the  victory  of  Heiliger  Lee  there  had  seemed  to  hia  (Ger- 
man mercenaries  a  probability  of  extensive  booty,  which  grew 
fainter  as  the  slender  fruit  of  that  battle  became  daily  more 
apparent.  The  two  abbots  of  Wittewerum  and  of  Heiliger 
Lee,  who  had  followed  Aremberg's  train  in  order  to  be  wit- 
iies  es  of  his  victory,  had  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  actual 
conqueror  a  heavy  price  for  the  entertainment  to  which  they 
had  invited  themselves,^  and  these  sums,  together  with  the 
amounts  pressed  from  the  reluctant  estates,  and  the  forced 
contributions  paid  by  luckless  peasants,  enabled  him  to  keep 
his  straggling  troops  together  a  few  weeks  longer.  Mutiny, 
however,  war  constantly  breaking  out,  and  by  the  eloquent 
expostulations  and  vague  promises  of  the  Count,  was  with 
difficulty  suppressed.* 

He  had,  for  a  few  weeks  immediately  succeeding  the  battle, 
distributed  his  troops  in  three  different  stations.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Duke,  however,  he  hastily  concentrated  his 
whole  force  at  his  own  strongly  fortified  camp,  within  half 
cannon  shot  of  Groningen.  His  army,  such  as  it  was,  num- 
bered from  10,000  to  12,000  men.*  Alva  reached  Groningen 
early  in  the  morning,  and  without  pausing  a  moment,  marched 
his  troops  directly  through  the  city.  He  then  immediately 
occupied  an  entrenched  and  fortified  house,  from  which  it  was 
easy  to  inflict  damage  upon  the  camp.  This  done,  the  Duke, 
with  a  few  attendants,  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  enemv 

1  Proclamation  of  Coant  Lonis,  dated  Dam,«M  Jane,  1568.    Correspondaace 
du  Dno  d'Albe,  144, 145. 

*  Bor,  \r,  2S6.  >  Ibid.,  ir.  336-344,  etc.      HooM,  r.  175. 

*  Ibid.,  ▼.  174.    According  to  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  only  7000  to  8000  ag^nst 
17,000  foot  and  3000  hone,  iU.  265. 
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in  person.  He  found  him  in  a  well  fortified  position^  having 
the  river  on  his  fronts  which  served  as  a  moat  to  his  camp,  and 
with  a  deep  trench  three  hundred  yards  beyond,  in  addition. 
Two  wooden  bridges  led  across  the  river;  each  was  com- 
manded by  a  fortified  house,  in  which  was  a  provision  of  pine 
torches,  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  set  fire  to  the 
bridges.  Having  thus  satisfied  himself,  the  Duke  rode  back 
to  his  army,  which  had  received  strict  orders  not  to  hft  a  fin- 
ger till  his  return.  He  then  despatched  a  small  force  of  five 
hundred  musketeers,  under  Bobles,  to  skirmish  with  the 
enemy,  and,  if  possifble,  to  draw  them  from  their  trenches.^ 

The  troops  of  Louis,  however,  showed  no  greediness  to  en- 
gage. On  the  contrary,  it  soon  became  evident  that  their  dis- 
positions were  of  an  opposite  tendency.  The  Count  himself, 
not  at  that  moment  trusting  his  soldiery,  who  were  in  an  ex- 
tremely mutinous  condition,  was  desirous  of  falling  back  be- 
fore his  formidable  antagonist.  The  Duke,  faithful,  however, 
to  his  life-long  principles,  had  no  intentions  of  precipitating 
the  action  in  those  difiicult  and  swampy  regions.  The  skir- 
mishing, therefore,  continued  for  many  hours,  an  additional 
force  of  1000  men  being  detailed  from  the  Spanish  army. 
The  day  was  very  sultry,  however,  the  enemy  reluctant,  and 
the  whole  action  languid.  At  last,  towards  evening,  a  large 
body,  tempted  beyond  their  trenches,  engaged  warmly  with 
the  Spaniards.  The  combat  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  the  pa- 
triots were  soon  routed,  and  fled  precipitately  back  to  their 
camp.  The  panic  spread  with  them,  and  the  whole  army  was 
soon  in  retreat.  On  retiring,  they  had,  however,  set  fire  to 
the  bridges,  and  thus  secured  an  advantage  at  the  outset  of  the 
chase.  The  Spaniards  were  no  longer  to  be  held.  Vitelli 
obtained  permission  to  follow  mtb.  2000  additional  troops. 
The  fifteen  hundred  who  had  already  been  engaged,  charged 
furiously  upon  their  retreating  foes.  Some  dashed  across  the 
blazing  bridges,  with  their  garments  and  their  very  beards  on 
fire.*  Others  sprang  into  the  river.  Neither  fire  nor  water 
could  check  the  fierce  pursuit.  The  cavalry  dismounting, 
drove  their  horses  into  the  stream,  and  clinging  to  their  tails, 
pricked  the  horses  forward  with  their  lances.  Having  thus 
been  dragged  across,  they  joined  their  comrades  in  the  mad 
chase  along  the  narrow  dykes,  and  through  the  swampy  and 
almost  impassable  country  where  the  rebels  were  seeking  shel- 

1  Mendosft,  69.    CoiTMpoiidMioe  da  Dao'd'Albe,  164.  *  M«idou»  61. 
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ter.  The  approach  of  night,  too  soon  advancing,  at  last  put 
an  end  to  the  hunt.  The  Duke  with  difficulty  recalled  his 
men,  and  compelled  them  to  restrain  their  eagerness  until  the 
morrow.  Three  hundred  of  the  patriots  were  left  dead  upon 
the  field,  besides  at  least  an  equal  nimiber  who  perished  in  the 
river  and  canals.  The  army  of  Louis  was  entirely  routed,  and 
the  Duke  considered  it  virtually  destroyed.  He  wrote  to  the 
state  council  that  he  should  pursue  them  the  next  day,  but 
doubted  whether  he  should  find  anybody  to  talk  with  him. 
In  this  the  Oovemor-general  soon  found  himself  delightfully 
disappointed.^ 

Five  days  later  the  Duke  arrived  at  Beyden,  on  the  Ems. 
Owing  to  the  imfavorable  disposition  of  the  country  people, 
who  were  willing  to  protect  the  fugitives  by  false  information 
to  their  pursuers,  he  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  position  then 
occupied  by  the  enemy.*  He  had  been  fearful  that  they  would 
be  found  at  this  very  village  of  Beyden.  It  was  a  fatal  error 
on  the  part  of  Count  Louis  that  they  were  not.^  Had  he 
made  a  stand  at  this  point,  he  might  have  held  out  a  long 
time.  The  bridge  which  here  crossed  the  river  would  have 
afforded  him  a  retreat  into  Germany  at  any  moment,  and  the 
place  was  easily  to  be  defended  in  front.*  Thus  he  might 
have  maintained  himself  against  his  fierce  but  waxy  foe,  while 
his  brother  Orange,  who  was  at  Strasburg  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  was  executing  his  long-planned  expedition 
into  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands.  With  Alva  thus  occupied 
in  Friesland,  the  results  of  such  an  invasion  might  have  been 
prodigious.  It  was,  however,  not  on  the  cards  for  that  cam- 
paign. The  mutinous  disposition  of  the  mercenaries  under 
his  command*^  had  filled  Louis  with  doubt  and  disgust.  Bold 
and  sanguine,  but  always  too  fiery  and  impatient,  he  saw  not 
much  possibility  of  paying  his  troops  any  longer  with  prom- 
ises. Perhaps  he  was  not  imwilling  to  place  them  in  a  posi- 
tion where  tiiey  would  be  obliged  to  fight  or  to  perish.  At 
any  rate,  such  was  their  present  situation.  Instead  of  halting 
at  Beyden,  he  had  made  his  stand  at  Jemmingen,  about  four 
leagues  distant  from  that  place,  and  a  little  further  down  the 
river.'    Alva  discovered  this  important  fact  soon  after  his 

1  Mendou,  59-63.    Alra's  Letter  to  the  State  OonndL    Conespondanoe  do 
Duo  d'Albe,  154, 165.    Compare  Bor,  It.  244;  Hoofd,  t.  If 4, 175. 
sMendosa,63.  *  Ibid.,  63,  64.    Hoofd,Y.ir4. 
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arrival  at  Beyden,  and  could  not  conceal  his  delight.  Already 
exulting  at  the  error  made  by  hie  adversary,  in  neglecting  the 
important  position  which  he  now  occupied  himself,  he  was 
doubly  delighted  at  learning  the  nature  of  the  place  which  he 
had  in  preference  selected.  He  saw  that  Louis  had  completely 
CD  trapped  himself. 

Jemmingen  was  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ems. 
The  stream  here  very  broad  and  deep,  is  rather  a  tide  inlet 
than  a  river,  being  but  a  very  few  miles  from  the  DoUart. 
This  circular  bay,  or  ocean  chasm,  the  result  of  the  violent  in- 
undation of  the  thirteenth  century,  surrounds,  with  the  river, 
a  narrow  peninsula.  In  the  comer  of  this  peninsula,  as  in  the 
bottom  of  a  sack,  Louis  had  posted  his  army.  His  infantry, 
as  usual,  was  drawn  up  in  two  large  squares,  and  still  con- 
tained ten  thousand  men.  The  rear  rested  upon  the  village, 
the  river  was  upon  his  left;  his  meagre  force  of  cavalry  upon 
the  right.  In  front  were  two  very  deep  trenches.  The  nar- 
row road,  which  formed  the  only  entrance  to  his  camp,  was 
guarded  by  a  ravelin  on  each  side,  and  by  five  pieces  of  artil- 
lery.* 

The  Duke  having  reconnoitred  the  enemy  in  person,  rode 
back,  satisfied  that  no  escape  was  possible.  The  river  was  too 
deep  and  too  wide  for  swimming  or  wading,  and  there  were 
but  very  few  boats.  Louis  was  shut  up  between  twelve  thou- 
sand Spanish  veterans  and  the  river  Ems.  The  rebel  army, 
although  not  insufficient  in  point  of  numbers,  was  in  a  state 
of  disorganization.  They  were  furious  for  money  and  reluc- 
tant to  fight.  They  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  upon  the 
very  verge  of  battle,  and  swore  that  they  would  instantly  dis- 
band, if  the  gold,  which,  as  they  believed,  had  been  recently 
brought  into  the  camp,  were  not  immediately  distributed 
among  them.*  Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  eventful 
morning  of  July  21st.  All  the  expostulations  of  Count  Louis 
seemed  powerless.  His  eloquence  and  his  patience,  both  in- 
ferior to  his  valor,  were  soon  exhausted.  He  peremptorily 
refused  the  money  for  which  they  clamored,  giving  the  most 
cogent  of  all  reasons,  an  empty  coffer.  He  demonstrated 
plainly  that  they  were  in  that  moment  to  make  their  election, 
wlu*ther  to  win  a  victory  or  to  submit  to  a  massacre.  Neither 
flight  nor  surrender  was  possible.  They  knew  how  much 
quarter  they  could  expect  from  the  lances  of  the  Spaniards  or 

1  Mendosft,  68,  69.  *  Bor,  It.  244,  345.    Hoofd,  t.  175. 
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the  waters  of  the  DoUart.  Their  only  chance  of  salvation  lay 
in  their  own  swords.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  thus 
invoked,  exerted  a  little  of  its  natural  effect.* 

Meantime,  a  work  which  had  been  too  long  neglected,  was 
then,  if  possible,  to  be  performed.  In  that  watery  territory, 
the  sea  was  only  held  in  check  by  artificial  means.  In  a  very 
shoii:  time,  by  the  demolition  of  a  few  dykes  and  the  opening 
of  a  few  sluices,  the  whole  country  through  which  the  Span- 
iards had  to  pass  could  be  laid  under  water.  Believing  it  yei 
possible  to  enlist  the  ocean  in  his  defence,  Louis,  having  par- 
tially reduced  his  soldiers  to  obedience,  ordered  a  strong  de- 
tachment upon  this  important  service.  Seizing  a  spade,  he 
commenced  the  work  himself,*  and  then  returned  to  set  his 
army  in  battle  array.  Two  or  three  tide  gates  had  been 
opened,  two  or  three  bridges  had  been  demolished,  when  Alva, 
riding  in  advance  of  his  army,  appeared  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  Jemmingen.'  It  was  then  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
patriots  redoubled  their  efforts.  By  ten  o'clock  the  waters 
were  already  knee  high,  and  in  some  places  as  deep  as  to  the 
waist.  At  that  hour,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Spaniards 
arrived.  Fifteen  hundred  musketeers  were  immediately  or- 
dered forward  by  the  Duke.  They  were  preceded  by  a  com- 
pany of  mounted  carabineers,  attended  by  a  small  band  of  vol- 
unteers of  distinction.  This  little  band  threw  themselves  at 
once  upon  the  troops  engaged  in  destroying  the  dykes.  The 
rebels  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  the  Spaniards  closed  the 
gates.*  Feeling  the  full  importance  of  the  moment,  Coiint 
Louis  ordered  a  large  force  of  muskeeteers  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion, and  to  complete  the  work  of  inundation.  It  was  too 
late.  The  little  band  of  Spaniards  held  the  post  with  con- 
summate tenacity.  Charge  after  charge,  volley  after  volley, 
from  the  overwhelming  force  brought  against  them,  failed  to 
loosen  the  fierce  grip  with  which  they  held  this  key  to  the 
whole  situation.  Before  they  could  be  driven  from  the  dykes, 
their  comrades  arrived,  when  all  their  antagonists  at  once 
made  a  hurried  retreat  to  their  camp.* 

Very  much  the  same  tactics  were  now  employed  by  the 
Duke,  as  in  the  engagement  near  Selwaert  Abbey.    He  was 

1  Hoofd,  V.  176, 176.  «  Meteren,  54,    Hoofd,  t.  175. 

'  MendoKa,  67.    Correspondanee  du  Dno  d'AIbe. 

*  Mendoza,  67,  68.    Gorrespondanoe  da  Dao  d'Albe,  157,  158. 

A  Mendoza,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  Spartan  band  whieh  held  the  dyke, 
states  the  number  of  rebels  thus  repulsed  by  less  than  200  Spaniards,  at  4000^ 
•11  musketeers.— 67,  68. 
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resolved  that  this  affair^  also^  should  be  a  hunt,  not  a  battle^ 
but  foresaw  that  it  was  to  be  a  more  successful  one.  There 
was  no  loophole  of  escape,  so  that  after  a  little  successful  bait- 
ing, the  imprisoned  victims  would  be  forced  to  spring  from 
their  lurking-place,  to  perish  upon  his  spears.  On  his  march 
from  Reyden  that  morning,  he  had  taJken  care  to  occupy  every 
farm-house,  every  building  of  whatever  description  along  the 
road,  with  his  troops.  He  had  left  a  strong  guard  on  the 
bridge  at  Reyden,  and  had  thus  closed  carefully  every  avenue.^ 
The  same  fifteen  hundred  musketeers  were  now  advanced  fur- 
ther towards  the  camp.  This  small  force,  powerfully  but  se- 
cretly sustained,  waa  to  feel  the  enemy;  to  skirmish  with  him, 
and  to  draw  him  as  soon  as  possible  out  of  his  trenches.*  The 
plan  succeeded.  Gradually  the  engagements  between  them 
and  the  troops  sent  out  by  Count  Louis  grew  more  earnest. 
Finding  so  insignificant  a  force  opposed  to  them,  the  mutin- 
ous rebels  took  courage.  The  work  waxed  hot.  Lodrono 
and  Romero,  commanders  of  the  musketeers,  becoming  alarm- 
ed, sent  to  the  Duke  for  reinforcements.  He  sent  back  word 
in  reply,  that  if  they  were  not  enough  to  damage  the  enemy, 
they  could,  at  least,  hold  their  own  for  the  present.  So  much 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  of  Spanish  soldiers.'  At  any  rate,  he 
Should  send  no  reinforcements.  Again  they  were  more  warmly 
pressed,  again  their  messenger  returned  with  the  same  reply. 
A  third  time  they  send  the  most  urgent  entreaties  for  suc- 
cour.   The  Duke  waa  still  inexorable.* 

Meantime  the  result  of  this  scientific  angling  approached. 
By  noon  the  rebels,  not  being  able  to  see  how  large  a  portion 
of  the  Spanish  army  had  arrived,  began  to  think  the  affair  not 
so  serious.  Count  Louis  sent  out  a  reconnoitring  party  upon 
the  river  in  a  few  boats.  They  returned  without  having  been 
able  to  discover  any  large  force.  It  seemed  probable,  there- 
fore«  that  the  inundation  had  been  more  successful  in  stop- 
ping their  advance  than  had  been  supposed.*  Louis,  always 
too  rash,  inflamed  his  men  with  temporary  enthusiasm.  De- 
tomjined  to  cut  their  way  out  by  one  vigorous  movement,  the 
whole  army  at  last  marched  forth  from  their  entrenchments, 
with  drums  beating,  colors  flying;  but  already  the  concealed 
reinforcements  of  thdr  enemies  were  on  the  spot.  The  patri- 
ots met  with  a  warmer  reception  than  they  had  expected. 

1  Mendosft,  66,  67.  *  Ibid,  69.  >  Ibid.  «  Ibid. 

«  Uoofd,  T.  175, 176.    M«iidous70. 
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Their  courage  evaporated.  Hardly  had  they  advanced  three 
hundred  yards,  when  the  whole  body  wavered  and  then 
retreated  precipitately  towards  the  encampment,^  having 
scarcely  exchanged  a  shot  with  the  enemy.  Count  Louis^  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  and  despair,  flew  from  rank  to  rank^  in  vain  en- 
deavoring to  rally  his  terror-stricken  troops.  It  was  hopeless. 
The  battery  which  guarded  the  road  was  entirely  deserted.  He 
rushed  to  the  cannon  himself,  and  fired  them  all  with  his  own 
hand.^  It  was  their  first  and  last  discharge.  His  single  arm, 
however  bold,  could  not  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  and  he  was 
swept  backwards  with  his  coward  troops.  In  a  moment  after- 
wards, Don  Lope  de  Figueroa,  who  led  the  van  of  the  Span- 
iards, dashed  upon  the  battery,  and  secured  it,  together  with 
the  ravelins.^  Their  own  artillery  was  turned  against  the  reb- 
els, and  the  road  was  soon  swept.  The  Spaniards  in  large 
numbers  now  rushed  through  the  trenches  in  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  foe.  No  resistance  was  offered,  nor  quarter  given. 
An  impossible  escape  was  all  which  was  attempted.  It  was 
not  a  battle,  but  a  massacre.  Many  of  the  beggars  in  their 
flight  threw  down  their  arms;  all  had  forgotten  their  use. 
Their  antagonists  butchered  them  in  droves,  while  those  who 
escaped  the  sword  were  hurled  into  the  river.  Seven  Span- 
iards were  killed,  end  seven  thousand  rebels.*  The  swift  ebb- 
tide swept  the  hats  of  the  perishing  wretches  in  such  numbers 
down  the  stream,  that  the  people  at  Embden  knew  the  result 
of  the  battle  in  an  incredibly  short  period  of  time.*  The 
skirmishing  had  lasted  from  ten  o'clock  till  one,*  but  the 
butchery  continued  much  longer.  It  took  time  to  slaughter 
even  unresisting  victims.  Large  numbers  obtained  refuge 
for  the  night  upon  an  island  in  the  river.  At  low  water  next 
day  the  Spaniards  waded  to  them,  and  s}ew  every  man.^  Many 
found  concealment  in  hovels,  swamps,  and  thickets,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  following  day  was  occupied  in  ferreting  out 
and  despatching  them.  There  was  so  much  to  be  done,  that 
there  was  work  enough  for  all.    ^^ot  a  soldier,^'  says,  with 


1  Mendosft,  70.    Hoofd,  t.  176. 

s  Bor,  iy.  245.    Hoofd.  t.  170.  >  Mendosa,  70. 

*  Letter  of  Alva  to  the  Goancil  of  State.  Correspondanoe  da  Dae  d'Albe, 
158.  The  same  letter  is  published  in  Bor,  iv.  245,  246.  AH  writers  allow  seven 
thoasaod  to  hare  been  killed  on  the  patriot  side,  and  the  number  of  Spaniards 
slain  is  not  estimated  at  more  than  eighty,  even  by  the  patriotio  Meteren,  55. 
Compare  Bor,  iv,  245-246;  Herrera,  zt.    696;  Hoofd|  y.  176,  and  Mendosa,  72. 

^  Mendoza,  71,  *  Oonrespondanoe  dn  Duo  d'Albe,  157. 

1  Mendota,  71. 
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great  simplicity^  a  Spanish  historian  who  fought  in  the  battle^ 
"not  a  soldier,  nor  even  a  lad,  who  wished  to  share  in  the  vic- 
tory, but  could  find  somebody  to  wound,  to  kill,  to  bum  or  to 
dpown."^  The  wounding,  killing,  burning,  drowning,  lasted 
two  days,  and  very  few  escaped.  The  landward  pursuit  ex- 
tended for  ^three  or  four  leagues  around,'  so  that  the  roads  and 
pastures  were  covered  with  bodies,  with  corslets,  and  other 
weapons.  Count  Louis  himself  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and 
made  his  escape,  when  all  was  over,  by  swimming  across  the 
Bms.'  With  the  paltry  remnant  of  his  troops  he  again  took 
refuge  in  Germany. 

The  Spanish  army,  two  days  afterwards,  marched  back  to 
Groningen.  The  page  which  records  their  victorious  cam- 
paign is  foul  with  outrage  and  red  with  blood.  None  of  the 
horrors  which  accompany  the  passage  of  hostile  troops  through 
a  defenceless  country  were  omitted.  Maids  and  matrons  were 
ravished  in  multitudes;  old  men  butchered  in  cold  blood.  As 
Alva  returned,  with  the  rear-guard  of  his  army,  the  whole  sky 
was  red  with  a  constant  conflagration;  the  very  earth  seemed 
changed  to  ashes.*  Every  peasant's  hovel,  every  farm-house, 
every  village  upon  the  road  had  been  burned  to  the  ground. 
So  gross  and  so  extensive  had  been  the  outrage,  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief felt  it  due  to  his  dignity  to  hang  some  of  his 
own  soldiers  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
work.*  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  Count  Louis  in  Pries- 
land.  Thus  signally  and  terribly  had  the  Duke  of  Alva  vin- 
dicated the  supremacy  of  Spanish  discipline  and  of  his  own 
military  skill. 

On  his  return  to  Groningen,  the  estates  were  summoned, 
and  received  a  severe  lecture  for  their  suspicious  demeanor  in 
regard  to  the  rebellion.*  In  order  more  effectually  to  control 
both  province  and  city,  the  Governor-general  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  a  strong  fortress,^  which  was  soon  begun  but 
never  completed.  Having  thus  furnished  himself  with  a  key 
to  this  important  and  doubtful  region,  he  returned  by  way  of 
Amsterdam  to  Utrecht.  There  he  was  met  by  his  son  Fred- 
eric with  strong  reinforcements.*    The  Duke  reviewed  his 

1  MmdoBft,  72.  *  Ibid,  71. 

*  CorreBpondftnce  da  Duo  d'Albe,  168;  or  "in  »  boat,"  Bor,  ir.  345.  Meteran, 
65;  or  "partly  by  eirimming  and  partly  in  a  boat,"  Mendoia,  72.  Compare 
Hoofd,  T.  176 ;  Do  Tbon,  y.  468-462,  eto.,  ttf, 

«  Bor,  iv.  246.    Mendosa,  78.  ^  xbid. 

«  Bor,  ly.  246.    Hoofd,  y.  176, 177. 

T  Bor,  iy.  246 ;  y.  260.  •  De  Thon,  y.  462.    Via  dn  Dno  d'Albe,  ii.  323. 
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whole  army,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  30,000  infantry 
and  7,000  cavalry.*  Having  fully  subdued  the  province,  he 
had  no  occupation  for  such  a  force,  but  he  improved  the  op- 
portunity by  cutting  off  the  head  of  an  old  woman  in  Utrecht. 
The  Vrow  van  Diemen,  eighteen  months  previously,  had  given 
the  preacher  Arendsoon  a  night^s  lodging  in  her  house.*  The 
crime  had,  in  fact,  been  committed  by  her  son-in-law,  who 
dwelt  under  her  roof,  and  who  had  himself,  without  her  par- 
ticipation, extended  this  dangerous  hospitality  to  a  heretic; 
but  the  old  lady,  although  a  devout  Catholic,  was  rich.  Her 
execution  would  strike  a  wholesome  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
her  neighbors.  The  confiscation  of  her  estates  would  bring  a 
handsome  sum  into  the  government  coffers.  It  would  be 
made  manifest  that  the  same  hand  which  could  destroy  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand  rebels  at  a  blow  could  inflict  as  sig- 
nal punishment  on  the  small  delinquencies  of  obscure  indi- 
viduals. The  old  lady,  who  was  past  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
was  placed  in  a  chair  upon  the  scaffold.  She  met  her  death 
with  heroism,  and  treated  her  murderers  with  contempt.  "I 
understand  very  well,"  she  observed,  "why  my  death  is  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  calf  is  fat  and  must  be  killed."  To 
the  executioner  she  expressed  a  hope  that  his  sword  was  suf- 
ficiently sharp,  "as  he  was  likely  to  find  her  old  neck  very 
tough."  With  this  grisly  parody  upon  the  pathetic  words  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  the  courageous  old  gentlewoman  submitted  to 
her  fate.* 

The  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos  does  not  strictly  belong  to  our 
subject,  which  is  the  rise  of  the  Netherland  commonwealth — 
not  the  decline  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  nor  the  life  of  Phil- 
in  the  Second.  The  thread  is  but  slender  which  connects  the 
unhappy  young  prince  with  the  fortunes  of  the  northern  re- 
public. He  was  said,  no  doubt  with  truth,  to  desire  the  gov- 
ernment of  Flanders.  He  was  also  supposed  to  be  in  secret 
correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  in  the  provinces. 
Hp  appeared,  however,  to  possess  very  little  of  their  confi- 
dence. His  name  is  only  once  mentioned  by  William  of 
Orange,  who  said  in  a  letter  that  "the  Prince  of  Spain  had 
lately  eaten  sixteen  pounds  of  fruit,  including  four  pounds  of 
grapes  at  a  single  sitting,  and  had  become  ill  in  consequence."^ 

1  De  Thou,  ▼.  463,  but  oompftre  Mendou,  76,  77. 
*  Brandt,  i.  480.    Hoofd. 

s  Brandt,  Hist  de  Reformatie,  D.  i  480.    Reael's  Mem.,  36.    Hoofd,  t.  177. 
«  Oroen  ▼.  Prinvt.,  ArcbiTW,  i.  434,  bat  see  Gorreepondiwee  de  Ooeiliaame  lo 
Taoit.  iii.  12, 
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The  result  was  sufficiently  natural,  bi^t  it  nowhere  appears 
that  the  royal  youth,  bom  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
so  largely,  had  ever  given  the  Netherlands  any  other  proof  of 
his  capacity  to  govern  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  most  uncomfortable  personage  at  home,  both  to  himself  and 
to  others,  and  that  he  hated  his  father  very  cordially.  He 
was  extremely  incensed  at  the  nomination  of  Alva  to  the 
Netherlands,  because  he  had  hoped  that  either  the  King 
M'ould  go  thither  or  entrust  the  mission  to  him,  in  either  of 
which  events  he  should  be  rid  for  a  time  of  the  paternal  au- 
thority, or  at  least  of  the  paternal  presence.  It  seems  to  be 
well  ascertained  that  Carlos  nourished  towards  his  father  i 
hatred  which  might  lead  to  criminal  attempts,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  such  attempts  were  ever  made.  As  to  the  fabu- 
lous amours  of  the  Prince  and  the  Queen,  they  had  never  any 
existence  save  in  the  imagination  of  poets,  who  have  chosen 
to  find  a  source  of  sentimental  sorrow  for  the  Infante  in  the 
arbitrary  substitution  of  his  father  for  himself  in  the  mar- 
riage contract  with  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second.  As 
Carlos  was  but  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  when  thus  de- 
prived of  a  bride  whom  he  had  never  seen,  the  foundation  for 
a  passionate  regret  was  but  slight.  It  would  hardly  be  a 
more  absurd  fantasy,  had  the  poets  chosen  to  represent  Phil- 
ip's father,  the  Emperor  Charles,  repining  in  his  dotage  for 
the  loss  of  "bloody  Mary,"  whom  he  had  so  handsomely  ceded 
to  his  son.  Philip  took  a  bad  old  woman  to  relieve  his  father; 
he  took  a  fair  young  princess  at  his  son's  expense;  but  similar 
changes  in  state  marriages  were  such  matters  of  course,  that 
no  emotions  were  likely  to  be  created  in  consequence.  There 
is  no  proof  whatever,  nor  any  reason  to  surmise,  that  any  love 
passages  ever  existed  between  Don  Carlos  and  his  step-mother. 
As  to  the  process  and  the  death  of  the  Prince,  the  mystery 
has  not  yet  been  removed,  and  the  field  is  still  open  to  con- 
jecture. It  seems  a  thankless  task  to  grope  in  the  dark  after 
the  truth  at  a  variety  of  sources,  when  the  truth  really  exists 
in  tangible  shape  if  profane  hands  could  be  laid  upon  it.  The 
secret  is  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  Vatican.  Philip  wrote 
two  letters  on  the  subject  to  Pius  V.  The  contents  of  the 
first  (January  21st,  1568)  are  known.  He  informed  the  pon- 
tiff that  he  had  been  obliged  to  imprison  his  son,  and  prom- 
ised that  he  would,  in  the  conduct  of  the  aflfair,  omit  nothing 
which  could  be  expected  of  a  father  and  of  a  just  and  prudent 
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king.^  The  second  letter,  in  which  he  narrated,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  have  narrated,  the  whole  course  of  the  tragic  pro- 
ceedings, down  to  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Prince,  has 
never  yet  been  made  public.  There  are  hopes  that  this  secret 
missive,  after  three  centuries  of  darkness,  may  soon  see  the 
light.2 

As  Philip  generally  told  the  truth  to  the  Pope,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  secret,  when  once  revealed,  will  contain  the  ver- 
itable solution  of  the  mystery.  Till  that  moment  arrives,  it 
seems  idle  to  attempt  fathoming  the  matter.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  be  well  briefly  to  state  the  case  as  it  stands.  As  against 
the  King,  it  rests  upon  no  impregnable,  but  certainly  upon 
respectable  authority.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  famous 
Apology,  calls  Philip  the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  of  his  son, 
and  says  that  there  was  proof  of  the  facts  in  France.^  He 
alludes  to  the  violent  death  of  Carlos  almost  as  if  it  were  an 
indisputable  truth.  "As  for  Don  Charles,^*  he  says,  "was  he 
not  our  future  sovereign?  And  if  the  father  could  allege 
against  his  son  fit  cause  for  death,  was  it  not  rather  for  us  to 
judge  him  than  for  three  or  four  monks  or  inquisitors  of 
Spain?"* 

The  historian,  P.  Matthieu,  relates  that  Philip  assembled 
his  council  of  conscience;  that  they  recommended  mercy;  that 
hereupon  Philip  gave  the  matter  to  the  inquisition,  by  which 
tribunal  Carlos  was  declared  a  heretic  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  Protestants,  and  for  his  attempt  against  his  fath- 
er's life  was  condemned  to  death,  and  that  the  sentence  was 

1  De  Thon,  v.  288.    Uv.  xliii. 

'  I  ani  assured  by  M'.  Gaohard  that  a  copy  of  this  important  letter  is  confi- 
dently expected  by  the  Commission  Royale  d'Histoire. 

'  "A  oruellement  meudri  sa  fern  me,  iiUo  et  seur  des  Rois  de  France!  eomme 

j'entends  qnon  en  a  en  France  les  informations sa  femme  legitime,  mdre  de 

denz  fiUes  yraies  h^ritieres  d'Espaigne." — Apologie,  34,  sqq.  The  part  of  this 
accusation  relative  to  the  Queen  is  entirely  disproved  by  the  letters  of  the 
French  envoy  Fonrquevanlz.  Vide  von  Ranmer,  Qesoh.  Europas,  iii.  129-132, 
and  Hist.  Briefe,  i.  113-167. 

^"  Mais  il  a  en  dispense.    Do  qui  ?  du  pape  du  Rome  qui  est  un  Dieu  en  terre. 

Certos  c*est  ee  que  je  croi ;  car  le  Dieu  du  ciel  ne  I'auroit  jamais  aocord6 

▼oilft  pourquoi  ft  est^  a^jousti  ft  ces  horribles  fanltee  pr6o6dente8  un  cmel 
parricide,  le  p6re  meurdrissant  inhumainement  son  enfant  et  son  h^ritier,  affin 
que  par  oe  moien  le  pape  out  overture  de  dispense  d'un  si  execrable  inoeste. 
Si  donoq  nous  disons  que  nous  rejettons  le  gouvemement  d'un  tel  roi  incestueus, 

parricide  et  meurdrier  de  sa  femme,  qui  nous  ponrroit  accuser  jnstement  ? 

Quant  ft  Don  Charles,  n'estoit  il  pas  notre  seigneur  futur  et  maistre  presnmptif  ? 
Et  si  le  pdre  pouvoit  alleguer  eontre  son  fils  cause  idoine  de  mort,  estoit  ce  point 
ft  nous  qui  avions  tant  d'int^rest,  plustot  ft  lo  Jnger,  qn'  ft  trois  00  quatre  molnes 
on  Inquisitears  d'  Espaigne?"~Apologie,  85,  36. 
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executed  by  four  slaves,  two  holding  the  arms,  one  the  feet, 
while  the  fouriih  strangled  him.^ 

De  Thou  gives  the  following  account  of  the  transaction, 
having  derived  many  of  his  details  from  the  oral  conmiuni- 
cations  of  Louis  de  Foix:^ 

Philip  imagined  that  his  son  was  about  to  escape  from 
Spain,  and  to  make  his  way  to  the  Netherlands.  The  King 
also  believed  himself  in  danger  of  assassination  from  Carlos, 
his  chief  evidence  being  that  the  Prince  always  carried  pis- 
tols in  the  pockets  of  his  loose  breeches.  As  Carlos  wished 
always  to  be  alone  at  night  without  any  domestic  in  his  cham- 
ber, de  Foix  had  arranged  for  him  a  set  of  pulleys,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  open  or  shut  his  door  without  rising  from  his 
bed.  He  always  slept  with  two  pistols  and  two  drawn  swords 
under  his  pillow,  and  had  two  loaded  arquebusses  in  a  ward- 
robe close  at  hand.  These  remarkable  precautions  would  seem 
rather  to  indicate  a  profound  fear  of  being  himself  assassi- 
nated; but  they  were  nevertheless  supposed  to  justify  Philip's 
suspicions,  that  the  Infante  was  meditating  parricide.  On 
Christmas  eve,  however  (1567),  Don  Carlos  told  his  confessor 
that  he  had  determined  to  kill  a  man.  The*  priest,  in  conse- 
quence, refused  to  admit  him  to  the  communion.  The  Prince 
demanded,  at  least,  a  wafer  which  was  not  consecrated,  in  order 
that  he  might  seem  to  the  people  to  be  participating  in  the  sa- 
crament.    The  confessor  declined  the  proposal,  and  immedi- 


^  Hist,  de  France  et  des  ohoses  m^morables  adTonues  aaz  provinees  6tran- 
g^res  dorant  sept  anuses  de  pais  (Baris,  1606)  1698-1604.— Compare  the  admi- 
rable article  by  the  historian  Raake:  "Znr  Qesohichte  des  Don  Carlos."  (Aus 
dem  46*0"  Bande  der  Wiener  Jabrbtteher  der  Litteratar  besonders  abgedraokt). 
Wien.  1829.    Carl  Oerold. 

'  It  is  surprising  that  the  illustrious  historian  Ranke,  to  whose  pamphet  on 
this  subject  we  are  under  deep  obligations,  should  underralue  the  testimony  of 
this  personage.  He  calls  him  "a  certain  Foiz,  who  had  known  the  Prince 
and  nad  arranged  the  look  of  his  door/'  adding  that  "  the  evidence  of  a  man 
belonging  only  to  an  inferior  class  of  society  ii  of  course  not  conclusive."  "  Das 
Zeugniss  eines  Henschen  der  nureinem  untergeordneten  Kreise  der  Gesellschaft 
angeh9rte  reioht  wie  sioh  versteht  nicht  aus.")  Certainly  one  would  suppose 
the  man,  from  this  contemptuous  notice,  a  mere  locksmith.  Even  had  he  been 
but  a  mechanic,  his  testimony  would  seem  to  us  much  more  valuable  in  such  an 
age  of  dissimulation  than  if  he  had  been  a  prime  minipter,  a  cardinal,  or  a  king; 
always  supposing  that  he  testified  to  things  within  his  knowledge.  Louis  de 
Foix  was  no  mechanic,  however,  but  a  oelebrated  engineer,  a  native  of  Paris, 
the  architect  of  the  palace  and  monastery  of  the  Rsoorial,  and  the  inventor  of 
the  machinery  by  which  the  water  of  the  Tagus  was  carried  to  the  highest  parts 
of  the  city  of  Toledo.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
constructing  a  new  harbor  at  Bayonne,  and  by  other  works  of  publio  utility. 
Certainly  it  is  hardly  fair  to  depreciate  the  statements  of  such  a  man  upon  the 
ground  of  his  inferiority  in  soeial  position. 
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ately  repairing  to  the  King,  narrated  the  whole  story. 
Philip  exclaimed  that  he  was  himself  the  man  whom 
the  Prince  intended  to  kill,  but  that  measures  should 
be  forthwith  taken  to  prevent  such  a  design.  The  mon- 
arch then  consulted  the  Holy  OflSce  of  the  inquisition, 
and  the  resolution  was  taken  to  arrest  his  son.  De  FoLi. 
was  compelled  to  alter  the  pulleys  of  the  door  to  tiie 
Prince's  chamber  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  opened 
without  the  usual  noise,  which  was  almost  sure  to  awaken 
him.  At  midnight,  accordingly.  Count  Lerma  entered  the 
room  so  stealthily  that  the  arms  were  all  removed  from  the 
Prince's  pillow  and  the  wardrobe,  without  awakening  the 
sleeper.  Philip,  Ruy  Gomez,  the  Duke  de  Feria,  and  two 
other  nobles,  then  noiselessly  crept  into  the  apartment.  Car- 
los still  slept  so  profoundly  that  it  was  necessary  for  Lerma  to 
shake  him  violently  by  the  arm  before  he  could  be  aroused. 
Starting  from  his  sleep  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  seeing  his 
father  thus  accompanied,  before  his  bed,  the  Prince  cried  out 
that  he  was  a  dead  man  and  earnestly  besought  the  bystanders 
to  make  an  end  of  him  at  once.  Philip  assured  him,  however, 
that  he  was  not  come  to  kill  him,  but  to  chastise  him  pater- 
nally, and  to  recall  him  to  his  duty.  He  then  read  him  a  se- 
rious lecture,  caused  him  to  rise  from  his  bed,  took  away  his 
servants,  and  placed  him  under  guard.  He  was  made  to  array 
himself  in  mourning  habiliments,  and  to  sleep  on  a  truckle 
bed.  The  Prince  was  in  despair.  He  soon  made  various  at- 
tempts upon  his  own  life.  He  threw  himself  into  the  fire,  but 
was  rescued  by  his  guards,  with  his  clothes  all  in  flames.  He 
passed  several  days  ^vithout  taking  any  food,  and  then  ate  so 
many  patties  of  minced  meat  that  he  nearly  died  of  indiges- 
tion. He  was  also  said  to  have  attempted  to  choke  himself 
with  a  diamond,  and  to  have  been  prevented  by  his  guard; 
to  have  filled  his  bed  with  ice;  to  Lave  sat  in  cold  dra-ughts;  to 
have  gone  eleven  da3^s  without  food,  the  last  method  being,  as 
one  would  think,  sufficiently  thorough.  Philip,  therefore, 
seeing  his  son  thus  desperate,  consulted  once  more  with  the 
Holy  Office,  and  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  better  to 
condemn  him  legitimately  to  death  than  to  permit  him  to  die 
by  his  own  hand.  In  order,  however,  to  save  appearances,  the 
order  was  secretly  carried  into  execution.  Don  Carlos  was 
made  to  swallow  poison  in  a  bowl  of  broth,  of  which  he  died 
in  a  few  hours.  This  was  at  the  commencement  of  his  twen- 
tv-third  vear.    The  death  was  concealed  for  several  months, 
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and  was  not  made  public  till  after  Alva's  victory  at  Jemmin- 
gen.* 

Such  was  the  account  drawn  up  by  de  Thou  from  the  oral 
communications  of  de  Foix,  and  from  other  sources  not  indi- 
cated. Certainly,  such  a  narrative  is  far  from  being  entitled  to 
implicit  credence.  The  historian  was  a  contemporary,  but  he 
was  not  in  Spain,  and  the  engineer's  testimony  is,  of  course, 
not  entitled  to  much  consideration  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
cess and  the  execution  (if  there  were  an  execution);  although 
conclusive  as  to  matters  which  had  been  within  his  personal 
knowledge.  For  the  rest,  all  that  it  can  be  said  to  establish 
is  the  existence  of  the  general  rumor,  that  Carlos  came  to  his 
death  by  foul  means  and  in  consequence  of  advice  given  by 
the  inquisition. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  the  letters  written  at  the  period 
by  persons  in  Madrid  most  likely,  from  their  position,  to 
know  the  truth,  not  a  syllable  has  been  found  in  confirmation 
of  the  violent  death  said  to  have  been  suffered  by  Carlos.* 
Secretary  Erasso,  the  papal  nuncio  Castagna,  the  Venetian 
envoy  Cavalli,  all  express  a  conviction  that  the  death  of  the 
prince  had  been  brought  about  by  his  own  extravagant  con- 
duct and  mental  excitement;  by  alternations  of  starving  and 
voracious  eating,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  fire,  by  icing 
his  bed,  and  by  similar  acts  of  desperation.  Nearly  every 
writer  alludes  to  the  incident  of  the  refusal  of  the  priest  to 
admit  Carlos  to  communion,  upon  the  ground  of  his  confessed 
deadly  hatred  to  an  individual  whom  all  supposed  to  be  the 
King.  It  was  also  universally  believed  that  Carlos  meant 
to  kill  his  father.  The  nuncio  asked  Spinosa  (then  president 
of  Castile)  if  this  report  were  true.  "If  nothing  more  were 
to  be  feared,'^  answered  the  priest,  "the  King  would  protect 
himself  by  other  measures,  but  the  matter  was  worse,  if  worse 
could  be."*  The  King,  however,  summoned  all  the  foreign 
diplomatic  body  and  assured  them  that  the  story  was  falser 
After  his  arrest,  the  Prince,  according  to  Castagna,  attempted 
various  means  of  suicide,  abstaining,  at  last,  many  days  from 

>  D«  Thou,  r,  Liv.  xliii.  433-437. 

*  **  In  alien  dieMn  Sehreiben/'  mjs  Ranke,  "so  yersehiedener  Mensohen  habe 
ioh  niemals  aoeh  nar  eioe  Mae  Aadentung  von  einem  Sehriftliohen  oder  miind- 
liohen  Spmche,  nirgends  anoh  nar  eine  gertnge  Spur  Ten  einer  gewaltsamen 
HerbeifUhrung  diesM  Todes  gefanden.  6ie  wissen  Tielmehr  samtlich  nar  yon 
einem  sehr  erkrirlioben  Verlaafe  der  Krankheii,  auf  welobe  ein  naturliobes  Ver- 
lebeiden  folgte." — Zar  Qeiobiohtey  etc. 

>  Ranke.    Zar  Qeiohiobte,  ete.  *  Ibid. 
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f  ood^  and  dying  in  consequence,  ^'discoursing^  upon  his  death- 
bed, gravely  and  like  a  man  of  sense."^ 

The  historian  Cabrera,  official  panegyrist  of  Philip  the 
Second,  speaks  of  the  death  of  Carlos  as  a  natural  one,  but 
leaves  a  dark  kind  of  mystery  about  the  symptoms  of  his  dis- 
ease. He  states,  that  the  Prince  was  tried  and  condemned  by 
a  commission  or  junta,  consisting  of  Spinosa,  Suy  Gomez,  and 
the  Licentiate  Virviesca,  but  that  he  was  carried  off  by  an  ill- 
ness, the  nature  of  which  he  does  not  describe.^ 

Llorente  found  nothing  in  the  records  of  the  Inquisition 
to  prove  that  the  Holy  Office  had  ever  condemned  the  Prince 
or  instituted  any  process  against  him.    He  states  that  he  was 
condemned  by  a  commission,  but  that  he  died  of  a  sickness 
which  supervened.     It  must  be  confessed  that  the  illness  was 
a  convenient  one,  and  that  such  diseases  are  very  apt  to  attack 
individuals  whom  tyrants  are  disposed  to  remove  from  their 
path,  while  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  to  save  appearances. 
It  would  certainly  be  presumptuous  to  accept  implicitly  the 
narrative  of  de  Thou,  which  is  literally  followed  by  Hoofd,' 
and  by  many  modern  writers.     On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  an  exaggeration  of  historical  scepticism  to  absolve  Philip 
from  the  murder  of  his  son,  solely  upon  negative  testimony. 
The  people  about  court  did  not  believe  in  the  crime.     They 
saw  no  proofs  of  it.     Of  course  they  saw  none.     Philip  would 
take  good  care  that  there  should  be  none  if  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  death  of  the  Prince  should  be  considered  a 
natural  one.     An  a  priori  argument,  which  omits  the  char- 
acter of  the  suspected  culprit,  and  the  extraordinary  circmn- 
stcnces  of  time  and  place,  is  not  satisfactory.     Philip  thor- 
oughly understood  the  business  of  secret  midnight  murder. 
We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  relate  the  elaborate  and  ingen- 
ious method  by  which  the  assassination  of  Montigny  was  ac- 
complished and  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  whole  world, 
until  the  letters  of  the  royal  assassin,  after  three  centuries' 
repose,  were  exhumed,  and  the  foul  mystery  revealed.    Philip 
was  capable  of  any  crime.    Moreover,  in  his  letter  to  his  aunt 
Queen  Cajtherine  of  Portugal,*  he  distinctly  declares  himself, 

'  ■  .111.!  ■  ..  -  » 

1  "  Pero  ohe  prima  sempre  parera  ohe  nel  sno  parlar  dioetse  oose  van  e  di  poco 
fondamento  et  allora  prinoipio  a  diMorrere  gravemente  e  di  hnomo  pnidento." — 
Zar  Gesohiohte,  etc.,  26. 

*  Cabrara.    Felipe  el  pradente,  lib.  viii.  *  Nedeitl.  Hist.,  179, 180. 

^  And  not  tbe  Kmpresfl,  wife  of  Maximilian  II.,  as  stated  by  Cabrera,  who 
publishes  the  letter  of  January  21,  1568  (1.  Tii.  o.  xzii.  475).  Banke  has  cor- 
rected this  error. — Zur  Gesohiohte  des  Don  Carlos,  ete. 
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like  Abraham^  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  in  obedience  to  the 
Lord.  '^I  haye  chosen  in  this  matter/'  he  said  '^to  make  the 
sacrifice  to  God  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  prefer  His 
service  and  the  universal  welfare  to  all  other  human  consid- 
erations."^ Whenever  the  letter  to  Pius  V.  sees  the  light,  it 
will  appear  whether  the  sacrifice  which  the  monarch  thiis 
made  to  his  God  proceeded  beyond  the  imprisonment  and  con- 
demnation of  his  son,  or  was  completed  by  the  actual  immola- 
tion of  the  victim. 

With  regard  to  the  Prince  himself,  it  is  very  certain  that, 
if  he  had  lived,  the  realms  of  the  Spanish  Crown  would  have 
numbered  one  tyrant  more.  Carlos  from  his  earliest  youth, 
was  remarkable  for  the  ferocity  of  his  character.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  was  highly  pleased  with  him,  then  about  four- 
teen  years  of  age,  upon  their  first  interview  after  the  abdica- 
tion.  He  flattered  himself  that  the  lad  had  inherited  his  own 
martial  genius  together  with  his  name.  Carlos  took  much  in- 
terest in  his  grandfather's  account  of  his  various  battles,  but 
when  the  flight  from  Innspruck  was  narrated,  he  repeated 
many  times,  with  much  vehemence,  that  he  never  would  have 
fled;  to  which  position  he  adhered,  notwithstanding  aU  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Emperor,  and  very  much  to  his  amusement.* 
The  young  Prince  was  always  fond  of  soldiers,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  discourses  of  war.  He  was  in  the  habit  also  of  re- 
cording the  names  of  any  military  persons  who,  according  to 
custom,  frequently  made  offers  of  their  services  to  the  heir 
apparent,  and  of  causing  them  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  keep 
their  engagements.*  No  other  indications  of  warlike  talent, 
however,  have  been  preserved  concerning  him.  "He  was 
crafty,  ambitious,  cruel,  violent,^'  says  the  envoy  Suriano,  "a 
hater  of  buffoons,  a  lover  of  soldiers."*  His  natural  cruelty 
seems  to  have  been  remarkable  from  his  boyhood.  After  his 
return  from  the  chase,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the 
throats  of  hares  and  other  animals,  and  of  amusing  him- 
self with  their  dying  convidsions.*    He  also  frequently  look 

1  "  Mas  en  fin  70  e  qnerido  baser  en  eata  parte  saorifieio  a  Dies  de  mi  propria 
came  i  sangre,  i  preferir  su  serricio  i  el  benefleio  i  bien  aniTersal  ft  las  otras 
oonsideraeiones  nmanaa/'  eto.,  eto. — Letter  of  PMHp,  apnd  Cabrera,  Til.  zzii. 
47b,    V.  lib.  yiii.  406-501. 

>  <' et  egU  in  colera  reitero  oon  maririglia  e  rito  di  S.  M**  e  de  oiroonstant 

obe  egli  mat  non  satebbe  foggito." — BadoTaro  MS. 

•  Badoyaro  MS. 

4  E  animoso,  aeeorto,  orudeley  ambitiofo,  Inlmicinimo  di  bniFoni,  amieiflsimA  di 
io1dati."--Soriano  MS.  •  Strada»  yiit.  313. 
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pleasure  in  roafiting  them  alive.*  He  once  received  a  present 
of  a  very  large  snake  from  some  person  who  seemed  to  under- 
stand how  to  please  this  remarkable  young  prince.  After  a 
time,  however,  the  favorite  reptile  allowed  itself  to  bite  a  man 
in  its  master's  presence,  whereupon  Don  Carlos  immediately 
retaliated  by  biting  ofE  its  head.^ 

He  was  excessively  angry  at  the  suggestion  that  the  prince 
who  was  expected  to  spring  from  his  father's  marriage  with 
the  English  queen,  would  one  day  reign  over  the  Netherlands, 
and  swore  he  would  challenge  him  to  mortal  combat  in  order 
to  prevent  such  an  infringement  of  his  rights.  His  father 
and  grandfather  were  both  highly  diverted  with  this  manifes- 
tation of  spirit,*  but  it  was  not  decreed  that  the  world  should 
witness  the  execution  of  these  fraternal  intentions  against  the 
babe  which  was  never  to  be  born. 

Ferocity,  in  short,  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  character- 
istic of  the  unhappy  Carlos.  His  preceptor,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  merit,  who  was  called  "the  honorable  John/'*  tried 
to  mitigate  this  excessive  ardor  of  temperament  by  a  course  of 
Cicero  de  OflRciis,  which  he  read  to  him  daily.'  Neither  the 
eloquence  of  Tully,  however,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  honor- 
able John  made  the  least  impression  upon  this  very  savage 
nature.  As  he  grew  older  he  did  not  grow  wiser  nor  more 
gentle.  He  was  prematurely  and  grossly  hcentious.  All  the 
money  which  as  a  boy,  he  was  allowed,  he  spent  upon  women 
of  low  character,  and  when  he  was  penniless,  he  gave  them  his 
chains,  his  medals,  even  the  clothes  from  his  back.'  He  took 
pleasure  in  affronting  respectable  females  when  he  met  them 
in  the  streets,  insulting  them  by  the  coarsest  language  and 
gestures.^  Being  cruel,  cunning,  fierce  and  licentious,  he 
seemed  to  combine  many  of  the  worst  qualities  of  a  lunatic. 
That  he  probably  was  one  is  the  best  defence  which  can  be 
offered  for  his  conduct.  In  attempting  to  offer  violence  to  a 
female,  while  he  was  at  the  university  of  Alcala  he  fell  down 
a  stone  staircase,  from  which  cause  he  was  laid  up  for  a  long 

1  "  Dimostra  di  haver  an  animo  fiero,  et  tra  li  effetti  cbe  si  racoontavano  uiio  € 
oho  alio  Tolto  oho  da  la  oaocia  U  yoniva  portato  lepre  o  eimiU  animal.,  si  dUetta 
di  vedor  11  arrostiti  vivi."— Badoyaro  MS. 

s  "Et  osBondo  U  donato  una  bisoia  »oodore11a  molto  grande,  et  eesa  hayendo  11 
date  un  morse  4  un  dito  egli  sabitamente  00  denti  gli  spiooo  la  testa." — Ibid. 

*  "  Con  somma  allegresxa  inteso." — Ibid. 

*  "  II  preottore  sue  6  nominato  Thonorato  Giovanni,  ohe  e  dl  qaelU  belU 
tumi  ohe  si  possano  desiderar  in  alonn  altro  spagnoolo." — Badoyaro  MS. 

6  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  '  Brantdme  (asi),  U.  117. 
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time  with  a  severely  wounded  head>  and  was  supposed  to  have 
injured  his  brain.  ^ 

The  traits  of  ferocity  recorded  of  him  during  his  short  life 
are  so  numerous  that  humanity  can  hardly  desire  that  it 
should  have  been  prolonged.  A  few  drops  of  water  having 
once  fallen  upon  his  head  from  a  window,  as  he  passed 
through  the  street,  he  gave  peremptory  orders  to  his  guard  to 
burn  the  house  to  the  ground,  and  to  put  every  one  of  its  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  The  soldiers  went  forthwith  to  exe- 
cute the  order,  but  more  humane  than  their  master,  returned 
with  the  excuse  that  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Viaticum  had 
that  moment  been  carried  into  the  house.  This  appeal  to  the 
superstition  of  the  Prince  successfully  suspended  the  execu- 
tion of  the  crime  which  his  inconceivable  malignity  had  con- 
templated.^ On  another  occasion,  a  nobleman,  who  slept  near 
his  chamber,  failed  to  answer  his  bell  on  the  instant.  Spring- 
ing upon  his  dilatory  attendant,  as  soon  as  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, the  Prince  seized  him  in  his  arms  and  was  about  to 
throw  him  from  the  window,  when  the  cries  of  the  unfortu- 
nate chamberlain  attracted  attention,  and  procured  a  rescue.^ 

The  Cardinal  Espinoza  had  once  accidentally  detained  at 
his  palace  an  actor  who  was  to  perform  a  favorite  part  by  ex- 
press command  of  Don  Carlos.  Furious  at  this  detention,  the 
Prince  took  the  priest  by  the  throat  as  soon  as  he  presented 
himself  at  the  palace,  and  plucking  his  dagger  from  its  sheath, 
swore,  by  the  soul  of  his  father,  that  he  would  take  his  life  on 
the  spot.  The  grand  inquisitor  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged 
for  mercy,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  entrance  of  the  King 
alone  saved  his  life.* 

There  was  often  something  ludicrous  mingled  with  the 
atrocious  in  these  ungovernable  explosions  of  wrath.  Don 
Pedro  Manuel,  his  chamberlain,  had  once,  by  his  command, 
ordered  a  pair  of  boots  to  be  made  for  the  Prince.  When 
brought  home,  they  were,  unfortunately,  too  tight.  The 
Prince  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  pull  them  on,  fell  into  a 
blazing  passion.  He  swore  that  it  was  the  fault  of  Don  Pedro, 
who  always  wore  tight  boots  himself,  but  he  at  the  same  time 
protested  that  his  father  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair. 
He  gave  the  young  nobleman  a  box  on  the  ear  for  thus  con- 

1  Hoofd,  ▼.  179.  Compare  Strada,  i.  213.  See  also  "  Relaeion  de  lo  suoedido 
en  la  enfermedad  del  prinoipe,  nnestro  Seflor,  por  el  Doetor  Oliraree,  medico  de 
8n  oamara." — Papiers  d'Btat  de  Granvelle^  r\.  587,  sqq. 

'  Cabrera,  lib.  vii.  0.  zxii.  p.  470.  '  Ibid.,  ibid.  ^  Cabrera,  abi  sup. 
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spiring  with  the  King  against  his  comfort,  and  then  ordered 
the  boots  to  be  chopped  into  little  pieces,  stewed  and  seasoned. 
Then  sending  for  the  culprit  shoemaker,  he  ordered  him  to 
eat  his  own  boots,  thus  converted  into  a  pottage;  and  with  this 
punishment  the  unfortunate  mechanic,  who  had  thought  his 
life  forfeited,  was  sufficiently  gl€id  to  comply.* 

Even  the  puissant  Alva  could  not  escape  his  viol^ice.    Lake 
all  the  men  in  whom  his  father  reposed  confidence,  the  Duke 
was  odious  to  the  heir  apparent.    Don  Carlos  detested  him 
with  the  whole  force  of  his  little  soul.    He  hated  him  as  only 
a  virtuous  person  deserved  to  be  hated  by  such  a  ruffian.    The 
heir  apparent  had  taken  the  Netherlands  under  his  patronage. 
He  had  even  formed  the  design  of  repairing  secretly  to  the 
provinces,  and  could  not,  therefore,  disguise  his  wrath  at  the 
appointment  of  the  Duke.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  coun- 
try would  have  benefited  by  the  gratification  of  his  wishes. 
It  is  possible  that  the  pranks  of  so  malignant  an  ape  might 
have  been  even  more  mischievous  than  the  concentriELted  and 
vigorous  tyranny  of  an  Alva.,    When  the  new  Captain-general 
called,  before  his  departure,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Infante, 
the  Duke  seemed,  to  his  surprise,  to  have  suddenly  entered 
the  den  of  a  wild  beast.    Don  Carlos  sprang  upon  him  with  a 
howl  of  fury,  brandishing  a  dagger  in  his  hand.     He  uttered 
reproaches  at  having  been  defrauded  of  the  Netherland  gov- 
ernment.   He  swore  that  Alva  should  never  accomplish  his 
mission,  nor  leave  his  presence  alive.    He  was  proceeding  to 
make  good  the  threat  with  his  poniard,  when  the  Duke  closed 
with  him.    A  violent  struggle  succeeded.    Both  rolled  to- 
gether on  the  ground,  the  Prince  biting  and  striking  like  ^ 
demoniac,  the  Duke  defending  himself  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
without  attempting  his  adversar/s  life.    Before  the  combat 
was  decided,  the  approach  of  many  persons  put  an  end  to  the 
disgraceful  scene.*    As  decent  a  veil  as  possible  was  thrown 
over  the  transaction,  and  the  Duke  departed  on  his  mission. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Prince  was  in  the  prison 
whence  he  never  came  forth  alive. 

The  figure  of  Don  Carlos  was  as  misshapen  as  his  mind.  His 
head  was  disproportionately  large,  his  limbs  were  rickety,  one 
shoulder  was  higher,  one  leg  longer  than  the  other.*    With 

'  Cabrera,  lib.  vii.  0.  xxii.  p.  470.    Brantdme.    Art.  Philippe  II.  ii  115. 
«  Cabrera,  lib.  vii.  0.  xiii.  i42,  443. 

*  ''  Ha  ]a  testa  di  grandezsa  sproportionata  al  oorpo,  di  pelo  nero  6t  di  debole 
complessione." — Badoraro  MS. 
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features  resembling  those  of  his  father,  but  with  a  swarthy 
instead  of  a  fair  complexion,  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance both  fierce  and  foolish,  end  with  a  character  such  as 
we  have  sketched  it,  upon  the  evidence  of  those  who  knew 
him  well,  it  is  indeed  strange  that  he  should  ever  have  been 
transformed  by  the  magic  of  poetry  into  a  romantic  hero. 
As  cruel  and  cunning  as  his  father,  as  mad  as  his  great-grand- 
mother, he  has  left  a  name,  which  not  even  his  dark  and  mys- 
terious fate  can  render  interesting. 

"  Se  bene  e  simile  al  padre  di  faooia  e  pero  disBimll  di  costnini." — Soriano  MS. 

"Carolus,  pr»ter  oolorem  et  oapillam,  eeterum  eorpore  mendosua:  qaippe 
hnmero  elatior  et  tibitll  alter&  longior  erat,  neo  miiitts  dehonestamentum  ab  inaole 
feroci  et  eontamaoi."— Strada,  x.  509. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LIBERATOR'S  FIRST  CAMPAIGN. 

Continued  and  excessive  barbarity  of    the    govemment — Execution     of 
Antony  van  Straalen,  of  "Red-Rod"  Spelle— The  Prince  of  Orange 
advised  by  his  German  friends  to  remain  quiet — Heroic  sentiments 
of  Orange — His  religious  opinions— His  efforts  in  favor  of  toleration 
— His  fervent  piety — His  public  correspondence  with  the  Emperor — 
His  "Justification."  his  "Warning/'  and  other  papers  characterized 
— The  Prince,  with  a  considerable  army,  crosses  the  Rhine — ^Passage 
of  the  Meuse  at  Stochem — He  offers  battle  to  Alva — Determination 
of  the  Duke  to  avoid  an  engagement — Comparison  of  his  present  situ- 
ation with  his  previous  position  in  Friesland — ^Masterly  tactics  of  the 
Duke — Skirmish  on  the  Geta — Defeat    of    the   Oransists — Death     of 
Hoogstraaten— Junction  with  Genlis — Adherence    of    Alva    to    his 
original  plan — The  Prince  crosses  the  frontier  of  France — Corre» 
uondence  between  Charles  IX.  and  Orange — ^The  patriot  arm^  dis- 
oanded  at  Strasburg — Comments  by  Granvelle  upon  the  position  of 
the  Prince — ^Triumphant  attitude  of  Alva — Festivities  at  Brussels — 
Colossal  statue  of  Alva  erected  by  himself  in  Antwerp  citadel — Inter- 
cession of  the  Emperor  with  Philip — Memorial  of  six  Electors  to  the 
Emperor — Mission  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  Spain — His  negoti- 
ations with  Philip — Public  and  private  correspondence  between  the 
King  and  Emperor — Duplicity  of  Maximilian — Abrupt  conclusion  to 
the  intervention — Granvelle's  suggestion   to  Philip  concerning  the 
treaty  of  Passau. 

The  Duke  having  thus  crushed  the  project  of  Count  Louis, 
and  quelled  the  insurrection  in  Friesland,  returned  in  triumph 
to  Brussels.  Far  from  softened  by  the  success  of  his  arms,  he 
renewed  with  fresh  energy  the  butchery  which,  for  a  brief 
season,  had  been  suspended  during  his  brilliant  campaign  in 
the  north.  The  altars  again  smoked  with  victims;  the  hang- 
ing, burning,  drowning,  beheading,  seemed  destined  to  be  the 
perpetual  course  of  his  administration,  so  long  as  human  bod- 
ies remained  on  which  his  fanatical  vengeance  could  be  wreak- 
ed.^ Four  men  of  eminence  were  executed  soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  the  capital.  They  had  previously  suffered  such  in- 
tense punishment  on  the  rack,  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
them  to  the  scaflfold  and  bind  them  upon  chairs,  that  they 
might  be  beheaded.*  These  four  sufferers  were  a  Frisian  noble- 

>  Bor,  iv.  248. 

*  J.  P.  van  Cappelle.  Dij.lrn^en  tot  de  Gesobioh.  d.  Ntil«rl.  281.    Meteron,  f.  61. 
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man^  named  Galena^  the  secretaries  of  Egmont  and  Horn, 
Bakkerzeel  and  La  Loo^  and  the  distinguished  burgomaster  of 
Antwerp,  Antony  Van  Straalen.  The  arrest  of  the  three  last* 
mentioned  individuals,  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  two 
Counts,  has  been  related  in  a  previous  chapter.  In  the  case 
of  Van  Straalen,  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  provinces 
during  his  long  and  honorable  career,  had  been  so  remark- 
able, Qiat  even  the  Blood-Council,  in  sending  his  case  to  Alva 
for  his  sentence,  were  inspired  by  a  humane  feeling.  They 
felt  so  much  compunction  at  the  impending  fate  of  a  man 
who,  among  other  meritorious  acts,  had  furnished  nearly  all 
the  funds  for  the  brilliant  campaign  in  Picardy,  by  which  the 
opening  years  of  Philip's  reign  had  been  illustrated,  as  to  hint 
at  the  propriety  of  a  pardon.*  But  the  recommendation  to 
mercy,  though  it  came  from  the  lips  of  tigers,  dripping  with 
human  blood,  fell  unheeded  on  the  tyrant's  ear.  It  seemed 
meet  that  the  man  who  had  supplied  the  nerves  of  war  in  that 
unforgiven  series  of  triumphs,  should  share  the  fate  of  the 
hero  who  had  won  the  laurels.* 

Hundreds  of  obscure  martyrs  now  followed  in  the  same 
path  to  another  world,  where  surely  they  deserved  to  find 
their  recompense,  if  steadfast  adherence  to  their  faith,  and  a 
tranquil  trust  in  God  amid  tortures  and  death  too  horrible  to 
be  related,  had  ever  found  favor  above.  The  "Red-Rod,"  ad 
the  provost  of  Brabant  was  popularly  designated,  was  never 
idle.  He  flew  from  village  to  village  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, executing  the  bloody  behests  of  his  masters  with  congen- 
ial alacrity.*  Nevertheless  his  career  was  soon  destined  to 
close  upon  the  same  scaffold  where  he  had  so  long  ofiSciated. 
Partly  from  caprice,  partly  from  an  uncompromising  and  fan- 
tastic sense  of  justice,  his  master  now  hanged  the  executioner 
whose  industry  had  been  so  untiring.  The  sentence  which 
was  affixed  to  his  breast,  as  he  suffered,  stated  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  much  malpractice;  that  he  had  executed  many 
persons  without  a  warrant,  and  had  suffered  many  guilty  per- 
sons for  a  bribe,  to  escape  their  doom.*  The  reader  can  judge 
which  of  the  two  clauses  constituted  the  most  sufficient  rea- 
son. 


1  Bor,  247,  248. 

^  Bor,  Gappelle,  Hoofdi  abi  sap.  The  lut  words  of  the  BargomMter  m  ho 
bowed  his  neck  to  the  ezecntioner's  stroke  were,  **  Voor  wel  gMLftan,  kwselyk 
beloud."    "  For  faithful  service,  eril  recompense." — C&ppelle,  232. 

»  Bor,  ir.  24S.  *  Ibid.,  v.  2«9, 270.    Hoofd,  ▼.  IH. 
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During  all  these  triumphs  of  Alva,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  not  lost  his  self-possession.  One  after  another,  each  of 
his  bold,  skilfully-conceived  and  carefully-prepared  plans  had 
failed.  Villers  had  been  entirely  discomfited  at  Dalhem,  .Coc- 
queville  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  Picardy,  and  now  the  val- 
iant and  experienced  Louis  had  met  with  an  entire  overthrow 
in  Friesland.  The  brief  success  of  the  patriots  at  Heiliger 
Lee  had  been  washed  out  in  the  blood-torrents  of  Jemmingen. 
Tyranny  was  more  triumphant,  the  provinces  more  timidly 
crouching,  than  ever.  The  friends  on  whom  William  of  Or- 
ange relied  in  Germany,  never  enthusiastic  in  his  cause,  al- 
though many  of  them  true-hearted  and  liberal,  now  grew  cold 
and  anxious.  For  months  long,  his  most  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate allies,  such  men  as  the  Elector  of  Hesse  and  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  as  well  as  the  less  trustworthy  Augustus  of 
Saxony,  had  earnestly  expressed  their  opinion  that,  imder  the 
circumstances,  his  best  course  was  to  sit  still  and  watch  the 
course  of  events. 

It  was  known  that  the  Emperor  had  written  an  urgent  let- 
ter to  Philip  on  the  subject  of  his  poliqy  in  the  Netherlands 
in  general,  and  concerning  the  position  of  Orange  in  particu- 
lar. All  persons,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  pettiest  po- 
tentate, seemed  now  of  opinion  that  the  Prince  had  better 
pause;  that  he  was,  indeed,  bound  to  wait  the  issue  of  that 
remonstrance.*  "Your  highness  must  sit  still,"  said  Land- 
grave William.  "Your  highness  must  sit  still,"  said  Augustus 
of  Saxony.  *'You  must  move  neither  hand  nor  foot  in  the 
cause  of  the  perishing  provinces,"  said  the  Emperor.  *^ot  a 
soldier — horse,  foot,  or  dragoon — shall  be  levied  within  the 
Empire.  If  you  violate  the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  embroil 
us  with  our  excellent  brother  and  cousin  Philip,  it  is  at  your 
own  peril.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  quiet  and 
await  his  answer  to  our  letter."'  But  the  Prince  knew  how 
much  effect  his  sitting  would  produce  upon  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  religion.  He  knew  how  much  effect  the  Emperor'? 
letter  was  like  to  have  upon  the  heart  of  Philip.  He  knew 
that  the  more  impenetrable  the  darkness  now  gathering  over 
that  land  of  doom  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  defend, 
the  more  urgently  was  he  forbidden  to  turn  his  face  away 

1  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  786.  ArohirM  et  Ck>rTMpoiidanM, 
iii.  130-136,  144, 145,  214-219. 

s  Correspond&iioe  de  OnUiaame  le  Taoit.,  iU.  1-19.  ArohiTei  «t  OorreBpond- 
anoe,  iii.  ^0,  et  iqq. 
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from  it  in  its  auction.  He  knew  that  thousands  of  human 
souls^  nigh  to  perishing,  were  daily  turning  towards  him  as 
their  only  hope  on  earthy  and  he  was  resolved,  so  long  as  he 
could  dispense  a  single  ray  of  light,  that  his  countenance 
should  never  be  averted.  It  is  difficult  to  contemplate  his 
character,  at  this  period,  without  being  infected  with  a  per- 
haps dangerous  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  coldly  to 
analyse  a  nature  which  contained  so  much  of  the  self-sacri- 
ficing and  the  heroic,  as  well  of  the  adroit  and  the  subtle;  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  utterance  to  the  emotions  which 
naturally  swell  the  heart  at  the  contemplation  of  so  much 
active  virtue,  without  rendering  oneself  liable  to  the  charge 
of  excessive  admiration.  Through  the  mists  of  adversity,  a 
human  form  may  dilate  into  proportions  which  are  colossal 
and  deceptive.  Our  judgment  may  thus,  perhaps,  be  led  cap- 
tive, but  at  any  rate  the  sentiment  excited  is  more  healthful 
than  that  inspired  by  the  mere  shedder  of  blood,  by  the 
merely  selfish  conqueror.  When  the  cause  of  the  champion 
is  that  of  human  right  against  tyranny,  of  political  and  relig- 
ious freedom  against  an  all-engrossing  and  absolute  bigotry, 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  restrain  veneration  within  legiti- 
mate bounds.  To  liberate  the  souls  and  bodies  of  millions,  to 
maintain  for  a  generous  people,  who  had  well-nigh  lost  their 
all,  those  free  institutions  which  their  ancestors  had  bequeath- 
ed, was  a  noble  task  for  any  man.  But  here  stood  a  Prince 
of  ancient  race,  vast  possessions,^  imperial  blood,  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  whose  pathway  along  the  beaten  track 
would  have  been  smooth  and  successful,  but  who  was  ready  to 
pour  out  his  wealth  like  water,  and  to  coin  his  heart's  blood, 
drop  by  drop,  in  this  virtuous  but  almost  desperate  cause.  He 
felt  that  of  a  man  to  whom  so  much  had  been  entrusted,  much 
was  to  be  asked.  God  had  endowed  him  with  an  incisive  and 
con^prehensive  genius,  unfaltering  fortitude,  and  with  the 
rank  and  fortune  which  enable  a  man  to  employ  his  faculties, 
to  the  injury  or  the  happiness  of  his  fellows,  on  the  widest 
scale.  The  Prince  felt  the  responsibility,  and  the  world  was 
to  learn  the  result 

1  ''LePrinee  d'Orange  ayait  153,786  florins  de  reyena:  sea  charges  ^talent 
de  98,366  florins." — Relation  des  Reyenns  des  Seigneurs  dont  les  bions  ont  M 
eonfisqn^B,  ISth  D^eembre,  1560. — Coirespondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  115. 

On  his  departure  from  the  Netherlands  in  1667,  he  said  he  had  still  60,000 
guldens  per  annam  left — net  inoome;  and  should  undertake  nothing  against  the 
King,  if  he  did  not  attack  him  in  his  honor  and  property. — Wagenaer,  Vad. 
Histor.,  yi.  228.    Beyd.  i.  1. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  a  deep  change  came  over  his 
mind.  Hitherto,  altliough  nominally  attached  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  ancient  Church,  his  course  of  life  and  habits 
of  mind  had  not  led  him  to  deal  very  earnestly  with  things 
beyond  the  world.  The  severe  duties,  the  grave  character  of 
the  cause  to  which  his  days  were  hencefo^h  to  be  devoted, 
had  already  led  him  to  a  closer  inspection  of  the  essential 
attributes  of  Christianity.  He  was  now  enrolled  for  life  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Reformation.^  The  Reformation  was  hence- 
fortl)  his  fatherland,  the  sphere  of  his  duty  and  his  affection. 
The  religious  Reformers  became  his  brethren,  whether  in 
France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  or  England.  Yet  his 
mind  had  taken  a  higher  flight  than  that  of  the  most  eminent 
Reformers.  His  goal  was  not  a  new  doctrine,  but  religious 
liberty.  In  an  age  when  to  think  was  a  crime,  and  when  big- 
otry and  a  persecuting  spirit  characterized  Romanists  and 
Lutherans,  Calvinists  and  Zwinglians,  he  had  dared  to  an- 
nounce freedom  of  conscience  as  the  great  object  for  which 
noble  natures  should  strive.  In  an  age  when  toleration  was 
a  vice,  he  had  the  manhood  to  cultivate  it  as  a  virtue.  His 
parting  advice  to  the  Reformers  of  the  Netherlands,  when  he 
left  them  for  a  season  in  the  spring  of  1567,  was  to  sink  all 
lesser  differences  in  religious  union.  Those  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  those  of  the  Calvanistic  Church,  in  their  own 
opinion  as  incapable  of  commingling  ajs  oil  and  water,  were, 
in  his  judgment,  capable  of  friendly  amalgamaition.*  He  ap- 
pealed eloquently  to  the  good  and  influential  of  all  parties  to 
unite  in  one  common  cause  against  oppression.  Even  while 
favoring  daily  more  and  more  the  cause  af  the  purified 
Church,  and  becoming  daily  more  alive  to  the  corruption  of 
Rome,  he  was  yet  willing  to  tolerate  all  forms  of  worship,  and 
to  leave  reason  to  combat  error. 

Without  a  particle  of  cant  or  fanaticism,  he  had  be- 
come a  deeply  religious  man.  Hitherto  he  had  been  only  a 
man  of  the  world  and  a  statesman,  but  from  this  time  forth  he 
began  calmly  to  rely  upon  God^s  providence  in  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  his  eventful  life.  His  letters  written  to  his  most 
confidential  friends,  to  be  read  only  by  themselves,  and  which 

^  The  Prince  went  into  the  Reformed  Worship  step  by  step,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  23d  October,  1573,  that  he  publicly  attended  commanion  at  a  Gal- 
yinist  meeting,  but  where  is  not  mentioned." — Vide  Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaer, 
vi.  73,  and  Van  der  Wall.  Privilegie  van  Dort,  bl.  149,  No.  7. 

«  Wagenaer,  Vaderl.  Hist.,  vi.  227,  228.     Hoofd,  iv.  132, 138. 
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have  been  gazed  upon  by  no  other  eyes  until  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  three  centuries,  abundantly  prove  his  sincere  and 
simple  trust.  This  sentiment  was  not  assumed  for  effect  to 
delude  others,  but  cherished  as  a  secret  support  for  himself. 
His  religion  was  not  a  cloak  to  his  designs,  but  a  consolation 
in  his  disasters.  In  his  letter  of  instruction  to  his  most  con- 
fidential agent,  John  Bazius,  while  he  declared  himself 
frankly  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  principles,  he  expressed  his 
extreme  repugnance  to  the  persecution  of  Catholics.  "Should 
we  obtain  power  over  any  city  or  cities,"  he  wrote,  *^et  the 
communities  of  papists  be  as  much  respected  and  protected  as 
possible.  Let  them  be  overcome,  not  by  violence,  but  with 
gentle-mindedness  and  virtuous  treatment."^  After  the  ter- 
rible disaster  at  Jemmingen,  he  had  written  to  Louis,  consol- 
ing him,  in  the  most  affectionate  language,  for  the  unfortu- 
nate result  of  his  campaign.  Not  a  word  of  reproach  escaped 
from  him,  although  his  brother  had  conducted  the  operations 
in  Friesland,  after  the  battle  of  Heiliger  Lee,  in  a  manner 
quite  contrary  to  his  own  advice.  He  had  counselled  against 
a  battle,  and  had  foretold  a  defeat;^  but  after  the  battle  had 
been  fought  and  a  crushing  defeat  sustained,  his  language 
b;:eathed  only  unwavering  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
continued  confidence  in  his  own  courage.  "You  may  be  well 
assured,  my  brother,"  he  wrote,  "that  I  have  never  felt  any- 
thing more  keenly  than  the  pitiable  misfortune  which  has 
happened  to  you,  for  many  reasons  which  you  can  easily  im- 
agine. Moreover,  it  hinders  us  much  in  the  levy  which  we 
are  making,  and  has  greatly  chilled  the  hearts  of  those  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  ready  to  give  us  assistance.  Nev- 
ertheless, since  it  has  thus  pleased  God,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
patience  and  to  lose  not  courage;  conforming  ourselves  to  His 
divine  will,  as  for  my  part  I  have  determined  to  do  in  every- 
thing which  may  happen,  still  proceeding  onward  in  our  work 
with  his  Almighty  aid.*  Soevis  iranquillus  in  undis,  he  was 
never  more  placid  than  when  the  storm  was  the  wildest  and 
the  night  darkest.  He  drew  his  consolations  and  refreshed 
his  courage  at  the  never-failing  foimtains  of  Divine  mercy. 

"I  go  to-morrow,"  he  wrote  to  the  unworthy  Anne  of  Sax- 
ony; "but  when  I  shall  return,  or  when  I  shall  see  you,  I 
cannot,  on  my  honor,  tell  yK)u  with  certainty.    I  have  resolved 


1  "Saoht  moedighoyt  ende  donobtsamkeit." — Arohives,  etc.,  lii.  196-200. 
s  ArohiTM  9t  Correspondanoe,  etc.,  257-261.  *  Ibid.,  iii.  276. 
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to  place  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  that  he  may 
guide  me  whither  it  is  His  good  pleasure  that  I  should  go.  I 
see  well  enough  that  I  am  destined  to  pass  this  life  in  misery 
and  labor,  with  which  I  am  well  content,  since  it  thus  pleases 
ths  Omnipotent,  for  I  know  that  I  have  merited  still  greater 
chastisement.  I  only  implore  Him  graciously  to  send  me 
strength  to  endure  with  patience."^ 

Such  language,  in  letters  the  most  private,  never  meant  to 
be  seen  by  other  eyes  than  those  to  which  they  were  addressed, 
gives  touching  testimony  to  the  sincere  piety  of  his  charac- 
ter. No  man  was  ever  more  devoted  to  a  high  purpose,  no 
man  had  ever  more  right  to  imagine  himself,  or  less  incli- 
nation to  pronounce  himself,  entrusted  with  a  divine  mission. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  charlatan  in  his  character.  His 
nature  was  true  and  steadfast.  No  narrow-minded  usurper 
was  ever  more  loyal  to  his  own  aggrandisement  than  this 
large-hearted  man  to  the  cause  of  oppressed  humaniiy.  Yet 
it  was  inevitable  that  baser  minds  should  fail  to  recognize  his 
purity.  While  he  exhausted  his  life  for  the  emancipation  of 
a  people,  it  was  easy  to  ascribe  all  his  struggles  to  the  hope  of 
founding  a  dynasty.  It  was  natural  for  grovelling  natures  to 
search  in  the  gross  soil  of  self-interest  for  the  sustaining  roots 
of  the  tree  beneath  whose  branches  a  nation  found  its  shelter. 
What  could  they  comprehend  of  living  fountains  and  of  heav- 
enly dews? 

In  May,  1568,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  had  formally  issued 
a  requisition  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  to  desist  from  all  levies  and  machinations  against  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  peace  of  the  realm.  This  simimons  he 
was  commanded  to  obey  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  rights,  fiefs, 
privileges  and  endowments  bestowed  by  imperial  hands  on 
himself  or  his  predecessors,  and  of  incurring  the  heaviest  dis- 
grace, punishment,  and  penalties  of  the  Empire.* 

To  this  document  the  Prince  replied  in  August,  having  paid 
in  the  meantime  but  little  heed  to  its  precepts.  Now  that 
the  Emperor,  who  at  first  was  benignant,  had  begun  to  frown 
on  his  undertaking,  he  did  not  slacken  in  his  own  endeavors 
to  set  his  army  on  foot.  One  by  one,  those  among  the  prince 
of  the  empire  who  had  been  most  stanch  in  this  cause,  and 
were  still  most  friendly  to  his  person,  grew  colder  as  tyranny 
became  stronger;  but  the  ardor  of  the  Prince  was  not  more 

^  Arohivei,  etc.,  de  la  maison  d'Orange  Nassan,  iii.  327-331. 

'  See  the  letter  in  Oachard,  Correspondanoe  de  Gnillaume  le  Taoit.,  iii.  1-& 
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chilled  by  their  despair  than  by  the  overthrow  at  Jemmingen, 
which  had  been  its  cause.  In  August,  he  answered  the  letter 
of  the  Emperor,  respectfully  but  warmly.  He  still  denoimced 
the  tyranny  of  Alva  and  the  arts  of  Granvelle  with  that  vig- 
orous eloquence  which  was  always  at  his  command,  while,  as 
usual,  he  maintained  a  show  of  almost  exaggerated  respect 
for  their  monarch.  It  was  not  to  be  presumed,  he  said,  that 
his  Majesty,  "a  king  debonair  and  bountiful,'^  had  ever  in- 
tended such  cruelties  as  those  which  had  been  rapidly  retraced 
in  the  letter,  but  it  was  certain  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  had 
committed  them  all  of  his  own  authority.  He  trusted,  more- 
over, that  the  Emperor,  after  he  had  read  the  "Justification" 
which  the  Prince  had  recently  published,  would  appreciate 
the  reason  for  his  taking  up  arms.  He  hoped  that  his  Ma- 
jesty would  now  consider  the  resistance  just.  Christian,  and 
conformable  to  the  public  peace.  He  expressed  the  belief 
that  rather  than  interpose  any  hindrance,  his  Majesty  would 
thenceforth  rather  render  assistance  "to  the  poor  and  desolate 
Christians,"  even  as  it  was  his  Majesty's  office  and  authority 
to  be  the  last  refuge  of  the  injured.^ 

The  "Justification  against  the  false  blame  of  his  calumni- 
ators by  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  to  which  the  Prince  thus  re- 
ferred, has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  This  re- 
markable paper  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  Landgrave  William  and  Elector  Augustus,^  but  it  was 
not  the  only  document  which  the  Prince  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished at  this  important  epoch.  He  issued  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Duke  of  Alva;  he  addressed  a  solemn 
and  eloquent  warning  or  proclamation  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands.'  These  documents  are  all  extremely  im- 
portant and  interesting.  Their  phraseology  shows  the  inten- 
tions and  the  spirit  by  which  the  Prince  was  actuated  on  first 
engaging  in  the  struggle.  Without  the  Prince  and  his  efforts 
at  this  juncture,  there  would  probably  have  never  been  a  free 
^^  Netherland  commonwealth.  It  is  certain,  likewise,  that  with- 
out an  enthusiastic  passion  for  civil  and  religious  liberty 
throughout  the  masses  of  the  Netherland  people,  there  would 
1^  have  been  no  successful  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Prince.  He 
ke^  knew  his  countrymen;  while  they,  from  highest  to  humblest, 
js*  recognized  in  him  their  saviour.  There  was,  however,  no  pre- 
^^  — 

g>t;'  ^  See  the  letter  in  Qaohard,  CorrespondaDce  de  Onillaame  le  Taeit.,  iii.  6-19. 

Jy  '  Archives,  ete.,  de  1ft  maisoD  d'Orange,  iii.  18^186. 

s  The  Dcolaration  if  pnblished  in  Bor,  iv.  263-264. 
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tence  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  The  Prince  came  to 
maintain,  not  to  overthrow.  The  freedom  which  had  been 
enjoyed  in  the  provinces  until  the  accession  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  dynasty,  it  was  his  purpose  to  restore.  The  attitude 
which  he  now  assumed  was  a  peculiar  one  in  history.  This 
defender  of  a  people's  cause  set  up  no  revolutionary  standard. 
In  all  his  documents  he  paid  apparent  reverence  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  King.  By  a  fiction,  which  was  not  unphilo- 
sophical  he  assumed  that  the  monarch  was  incapable  of  the 
crimes  which  he  charged  upon  the  Viceroy.  Thus  he  did 
not  assume  the  character  of  a  rebel  in  arms  against  his  prince, 
but  in  his  own  capacity  of  sovereign  he  levied  troops  and 
waged  war  against  a  satrap  whom  he  chose  to  consider  false 
to  his  master's  orders.  In  the  interest  of  Philip,  assumed  to 
be  identical  with  the  welfare  of  his  people,  he  took  up  arms 
against  the  tyrant  who  was  sacrificing  both.  This  mask  of 
loyalty  would  never  save  his  head  from  the  block,  as  he  well 
knew,  but  some  spirits  lofty  as  his  own,  might  perhaps  be 
influenced  by  a  noble  sophistry,  which  sought  to  strengthen 
the  cause  of  the  people  by  attributing  virtue  to  the  King. 

And  thus  did  the  sovereign  of  an  insignificant  little  princi- 
pality stand  boldly  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  most  powerful 
monarch  in  the  world.  At  his  own  expense,  and  by  almost 
superhuman  exertions,  he  had  assembled  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  He  now  boldly  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  his  motives,  his 
purposes,  and  his  hopes. 

"We,  by  God's  grace  Prince  of  Orange,"  said  his  declara- 
tion of  August  31st,  1568,  "salute  all  faithful  subjects  of  his 
Majesty.  To  few  people  is  it  unknown  that  the  Spaniards 
have  for  a  long  time  sought  to  govern  the  land  according  to 
their  pleasure.  Abusing  his  Majesty's  goodness,  they  have 
persuaded  him  to  decree  the  introduction  of  the  inquisition 
into  the  Netherlands.  They  well  understood,  that  in  case  the 
Netherlanders  could  be  made  to  tolerate  its  exercise,  they 
would  lose  all  protection  to  their  liberty;  that  if  they  opposed 
its  introduction,  they  would  open  those  rich  provinces  as  a 
vast  field  of  plunder.  We  had  hoped  that  his  Majesty,  taking 
the  matter  to  heart,  would  have  spared  his  hereditary  prov- 
inces from  such  utter  ruin.  We  have  found  our  hopes  futile. 
We  are  unable,  by  reason  of  our  1  yal  service  due  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  of  our  true  compassion  for  the  faithful  lieges,  to 
look  with  tranquillity  any  longer  at  such  murders,  robberies, 
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outrages^  and  agony.  We  are,  moreover,  certain  that  his  Ma- 
jesty has  been  badly  informed  upon  Netherland  matters.  We 
take  up  arms,  therefore,  to  oppose  the  violent  tyranny  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  the  help  of  the  merciful  God,  who  is  the  enemy 
of  all  blood-thirstiness.  Cheerfully  inclined  to  wager  our  life 
and  all  our  worldly  wealth  on  the  cause,  we  have  now,  God 
be  thanked,  an  excellent  army  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artil- 
lery, raised  all  at  our  own  expense.  We  summon  all  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Netherlands  to  come  and  help  us.  Let  them 
take  to  heart  the  uttermost  need  of  the  country,  the  danger 
of  perpetual  slavery  for  themselves  and  their  children,  and 
of  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  Evangelical  religion.  Only 
when  Alva's  blood-thirstiness  shall  have  been  at  last  over- 
powered, can  the  provinces  hope  to  recover  their  pure  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  a  prosperous  condition  for  their  com- 
monwealth."' 

In  the  "warning"  or  proclamation  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
ihe  Netherlands,  the  Prince  expressed  similar  sentiments. 
He  announced  his  intention  of  expelling  the  Spaniards  forever 
from  the  country.  To  accomplish  the  mighty  undertaking, 
money  was  necessary.  He  accordingly  called  on  his  country- 
men to  contribute,  the  rich  out  of  their  abundance,  the  poor 
even  out  of  their  poverty,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause. 
To  do  this,  while  it  was  yet  time,  he  solemnly  warned  them 
*T)efore  God,  the  fatherland,  and  the  world."  After  the  title 
of  this  paper  were  cited  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  verses  of 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Proverbs.  The  favorite  motto  of  the 
Prince,  ^^pro  lege,  rege,  grege"  was  also  affixed  to  the  docu- 
ment.^ 

These  appeals  had,  however,  but  little  effect.  Of  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  promised  on  behalf  of  leading 
nobles  and  merchants  of  the  Netherlands  by  Marcus  Perez, 
but  ten  or  twelve  thousand  came  to  hand.*  The  appeals  to 
the  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  Compromise,  and  to  many 
others  who  had,  in  times  past,  been  favorable  to  the  liberal 
party  were  powerless.  A  poor  Anabaptist  preacher  collected 
a  small  sum  from  a  refugee  congregation  on  the  outskirts  of 
Holland,  and  brought  it,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  into  the 
Prince's  camp.    It  came  from  people,  he  said,  whose  will  was 

I  Bor,  iv.  263,  264. 

s  Tho  "  Waarsohouwing  "  is  published  in  fall  in  the  BjToegsel  ran  Autbontik. 
Stuk.,  tot  P.  Bor,  Hlit.,  121-123. 
>  Bor,  iy.  251,  252.    Hoofd,  7. 183. 
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better  than  the  gift.  They  never  wished  to  be  repaid,  he  said, 
except  by  kindness,  when  the  cause  of  reform  should  be 
triumphant  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Prince  signed  a  receipt 
for  the  money,  expressing  himself  touched  by  this  sympathy 
from  these  poor  outcasts.^  In  the  course  of  time,  other  con- 
tributions  from  similar  sources,  principally  collected  by  dis- 
senting preachers,  starving  and  persecuted  church  communi- 
ties, were  received.^  The  poverty-stricken  exiles  contributed 
far  more,  in  proportion,  for  the  establishment  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  than  the  wealthy  merchants  or  the  haughty 
nobles.* 

Late  in  September,  the  Prince  mustered  his  army  in  the 
province  of  Treves,  near  the  monastery  of  Bomeradorf.*  His 
force  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom  nine 
thousand  were  cavalry.*^  Lumey,  Count  de  la  Marck,  now 
joined  him  at  the  head  of  a  picked  band  of  troopers;  a  bold, 
ferocious  partisan,  descended  from  the  celebrated  Wild  Boar 
of  Ardennes.  Like  Civilis,  the  ancient  Batavian  hero,  he  had 
sworn  to  leave  hair  and  beard  unshorn  till  the  liberation  of 
the  country  was  achieved,  or  at  least  till  the  death  of  Egmont, 
whose  blood  relation  he  wtEis,  had  been  avenged.'  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  fierce  conduct  of  this  chieftain,  and  particularly 
the  cruelties  exercised  upon  monks  and  papists'  by  his  troops, 
dishonored  the  cause  more  than  their  valor  could  advance  it. 
But  in  those  stormy  times  such  rude  but  incisive  instnunents 
were  scarcely  to  be  neglected,  and  the  name  of  Lumey  was  to 
be  forever  associated  with  the  earliest  and  most  important 
triuilTphs  of  the  liberal  cause. 

It  was  fated,  however,  that  but  few  laurels  should  be  won 
by  the  patriots  in  this  campaign.  The  Prince  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Saint  Feit,  a  village  belonging  to  himself.*  He  de- 
scended along  the  banks  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Col- 
ogne. Then,  after  hovering  in  apparent  uncertainty  about  the 
territories  of  Juliers  and  Limburg,  he  suddenly,  on  a  bright 
moonlight  night,  crossed  the  Mouse  with  his  whole  army,  in 

Brandt,  Hist,  der  Reformatio,  i.  526.  Letter  of  P.  W.  Boomgaent  to  0.  P. 
Hoofd,  7th  August,  1606.  *  Brandt,  i.  516. 

»  Bor,  V.  312.  *  Hoofd,  ▼.  18.1. 

^  Hoofd,  y.  183. — Compare  Strada,  vii.  338 :  Bentivoglio,  v.  77,  78 ;  Wagenaer, 
vi  286 ;  Grot.  Ann.,  i.  32 ;  Meteren,  ii.  55. 

•  Bor,  iv.  256.    Strada,  1.  yii.  338.    Vaderl.  Hist.  ri.  286. 

7  Bor,  iv.  256.    Hoofd,  v.  183. 

8  Bor,  vi.  256.    Wagenaer,  Vaderl.  Hist.,  yi.,  286.    Meteren,  55. 
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the  neighborhood  of  Stochem.^  The  operation  was  brilliantly 
effected.  A  compact  body  of  cavalry,  according  to  the  plan 
which  had  been  more  than  once  adopted  by  JuUus  Caesar,  was 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  current,  under  which  shelter  the 
whole  army  succesdfuUy  forded  the  river.^  The  Meuse  was 
more  shallow  than  usual,  but  the  water  was  as  high  as  the 
soldiers^  necks.  This  feat  was  accomplished  on  the  night  and 
morning  of  October  4th  and  5th.  It  was  considered  so  bold 
an  achievement  that  its  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  The  Span- 
iards began  to  tremble  at  the  prowess  of  a  Prince  whom  they 
had  affected  to  despise.  The  very  fact  of  the  passage  was 
flatly  contradicted.  An  unfortunate  burgher  at  Amsterdam 
was  scourged  at  the  whipping-post,  because  he  mentioned  it 
as  matter  of  common  report.'  The  Duke  of  Alva  refused  to 
credit  the  tale  when  it  was  announced  to  him.  "Is  the  army 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  a  flock  of  wild  geese,"  he  asked,  "that 
it  can  fly  over  rivers  like  the  Meuse?"*  Nevertheless  it  was 
true.  The  outlawed,  exiled  Prince  stood  once  more  on  the 
borders  of  Brabant,  with  an  army  of  disciplined  troops  at  his 
back.  His  banners  bore  patriotic  inscriptions.  "Pro  Lege, 
Bege,  Grege,"  was  emblazoned  upon  some.  A  pelican  tearing 
lier  breast  to  nourish  her  young  with  her  life-blood  was  the  pa- 
thetic emblem  of  others.*^  It  was  his  determination  to  force 
or  entice  the  Duke  of  Alva  into  a  general  engagement.  He 
was  desirous  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Jemmingen.  Could 
he  plant  his  victorious  standard  thus  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country,  he  felt  that  thousands  would  rally  around  it  The 
country  would  rise  almost  to  a  man,  could  he  achieve  a  victory 
over  the  tyrant,  flushed  as  he  was  with  victory,  and  sated  with 
blood. 

With  banners  flying,  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  defiance  which  an  already  victorious 
general  could  assume,  Orange  marched  into  Brabant,  and  took 
up  a  position  within  six  thousand  paces  of  Alva's  encamp- 
ment. His  plan  was  at  every  hazard  to  dare  or  to  decoy  his 
adversary  into  the  chances  of  a  stricken  field.  The  Governor 
was  entrenched  at  a  place  called  Keiselslager,  which  Julius 
Caesar  had  once  occupied.    The  city  of  Maestricht  was  in  his 

>  Belation  de  VEtp^dition  du  Prince  d'Orange  en  1568,"  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Courteville,  who  aocompanied  the  Duke  of  Alva  during  the  campaign  ; 
in  Gachard,  Correspondanoe  de  duillaume  le  Tacit,  iii.  319-337. 

s  Hoofd,  T.  185.    Meteren  f.  56.  *  Hoofd,  y.  186. 

«Ibid.,  V.  186    8tr»da»  Uy.  Yii.    840. 

*  Bor,  iy.  256.    Hoofd.,  y.  184. 
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immediate  neighborhood,  which  was  thus  completely  under 
his  protection,  while  it  furnished  him  with  supplies*  The 
Prince  of  Orange  sent  to  the  Duke  a  herald,  who  was  to  pro- 
pose that  all  prisoners  who  might  be  taken  in  the  coming 
campaign  should  be  exchanged  instead  of  being  executed-* 
The  herald,  booted  and  spurred,  even  as  he  had  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  was  instantly  hanged.'  This  was  the  signifi- 
cant answer  to  the  mission  of  mercy.  Alva  held  no  parley 
with  rebels  before  a  battle,  nor  gave  quarter  afterwards. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  had  aref  ully  studied  the  whole 
position  of  affairs,  and  had  arrived  at  his  concluaon.  He 
was  determined  not  to  fight.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Prince 
would  offer  battle  eageriy,  ostentatiously,  frequently,  but  the 
Governor  was  also  resolved  never  to  accept  the  combat.  Once 
taken,  his  resolution  was  unalterable.  He  recognized  the  im- 
portant difference  between  his  own  attitude  at  present,  and 
that  in  which  he  had  found  himself  during  the  past  summer 
in  Friesland.  There  a  battle  had  been  necessary,  now  it  was 
more  expedient  to  overcome  his  enemy  by  delay.  In  Fries- 
land,  the  rebels  had  just  achieved  a  victory  over  the  choice 
troops  of  Spain.  Here  they  were  suffering  from  the  stigma 
of  a  crushing  defeat.  Then,  the  army  of  Louis  Nassau  was 
swelling  daily  by  recruits,  who  poured  in  from  all  the  coun- 
try round.  Now,  neither  peasant  nor  noble  dared  lift  a  fin- 
ger for  the  Prince.  The  army  of  Louis  had  been  sustained 
by  the  one  which  his  brother  was  known  to  be  preparing.  If 
their  movements  had  not  been  checked,  a  junction  would 
have  been  effected.  The  armed  revolt  would  then  have  as- 
sumed so  formidable  an  aspect,  that  rebellion  would  seem, 
even  for  the  timid,  a  safer  choice  than  loyalty.  The  army  of 
the  Prince,  on  the  contrary,  was  now  the  last  hope  of  the  pa- 
triots. The  three  by  which  it  had  been  preceded  had  been 
successively  and  signally  vanquished.* 

Friesland,  again,  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  country.  A 
defeat  sustained  by  the  government  there  did  not  necessarily 
imperil  the  possession  of  the  provinces.  Brabant,  on  the 
contrary,  was   the   heart  of   the    Netherlands.     Should  the 

1  Bor,  iv.  255.    Meteren,  56.    Hoofd,  iv.  185. 

'  "Aqui  Ilegd  un  troinpeta  oO  una  carta,  que  algunoa  diKorO  qae  era  del 
Priooipe  d'Orange,  en  aue  pedia,  one  no  matassen  I08  prisioneros  que  se  tomassen 
en  opta  ^erra,"  etc. — ^Herrera,  lio.  zv.  0.  zi.  701. 

^  Mendoza,  78.    Meteren,  56, 

*  Relation  da  Secretaire  Courteville.  Gnillanme  le  Tacit.,  iii.  823-326.  V  d. 
Vynckt,  ii.  113, 114.    Bor,  iv.  266,  257.    Hoofd,  v.  186. 
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Prince  achieYe  a  decisire  triumph  then  and  there^  he  would 
be  master  of  the  nation's  fate.  The  Viceroy 'knew  himself  to 
be  odious,  and  he  reigned  by  terror.  The  Prince  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  people's  idolatry,  and  they  would  rally  around  him 
if  they  dared.  A  victory  gained  by  the  liberator  over  the 
tyrant,  would  destroy  the  terrible  talisman  of  inyincilnlity 
by  which  Alva  governed.  The  Duke  hajd  sufficiently  demon- 
strated his  audacity  in  the  tremendous  chastisement  which  he 
had  inflicted  upon  the  rebels  under  Louis.  He  could  now 
afford  to  play  thjat  scientific  game  of  which  he  was  so  profound 
a  master,  witthout  risking  any  loss  of  respect  or  authority.  He 
was  no  enthusiast.  Although  he  doubtless  felt  sufficiently 
confident  of  overcoming  the  Prince  in  a  fetched  battle,  he 
had  not  sufficient  relish  for  the  joys  of  contest  to  be  willing  to 
risk  even  a  remote  possibility  of  defeat.  His  force,  although 
composed  of  veterans  and  of  the  best  musketeers  and  pike- 
men  in  Europe,  was  still  somewhat  inferior  in  numbers  to  that 
of  his  adversary.  Against  the  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
eight  thousand  horse  of  Orange,  he  could  oppose  only  fifteen 
or  sixteen  thfousand  foot  and  fifty-five  hundred  riders.^  More- 
over, the  advantage  which  he  had  possessed  in  Friesland,  a 
country  only  favorable  to  infantry,  in  which  he  had  been 
stronger  than  his  opponent,  was  now  transferred  to  his  new 
enemy  On  the  plains  of  Brabant,  the  Prince's  superiorily 
in  cavalry  was  sure  to  tell.  The  season  of  the  year,  too,  was 
an  important  element  in  the  calculation.  The  winter  alone 
would  soon  disperse  the  bands  of  German  mercenaries,  whose 
expenses  Omage  was  not  able  to  support,  even  while  in  active 
service.  With  unpaid  wages  and  disappointed  hopes  of  plun« 
der,  the  rebel  army  would  disappear  in  a  few  weeks  as  totally 
as  if  defeated  in  the  open  field.  In  brief.  Orange  by  a  victory 
would  gain  new  life  and  strength,  while  his  defeat  could  no 
more  than  anticipate,  by  a  few  weeks,  the  destruction  of  his 
army,  already  inevitable.  Alva,  on  the  contrary,  might  lose 
the  mastery  of  the  Netherlands  if  unfortunate,  and  would 
gain  no  solid  advantage  if  triumphant.  The  Prince  had 
everything  to  hope,  the  Duke  everything  to  fear,  from  the  re- 
sult of  a  general  action.^ 

The  plan,  thus  deliberately  resolved  upon,  was  accomplish- 
ed with  faultless  accuracy.    As  a  work  of  art,  the  present  cam- 

1  Stradft,  lib.  tIL  3S8.   H cndoiA,  f.  77.   V.  d.  Vynokt,  11. 118.— Compw«  Hoofd, 
Y.  180.    Met«r«n,  66.    B«BtiTOgHo,  lib.  t.  77,  78. 
>Bor,  lY.  256.    Hoofd.    V.  d.  VyiMkL    OowtoYilto.    M«Um,  vbi  Mp. 
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paign  of  Alva  against  Orange  was  a  more  consummate  master- 
piece that  the  more  brilliant  and  dashing  expedition  into 
Friesland.  The  Duke  had  resolved  to  hang  U})on  his  adver- 
sary's skirts,  to  follow  him  move  by  move,  to  check  him  at 
every  turn,  to  harass  him  in  a  hundred  ways,  to  foil  all  hip 
enterprises,  to  parry  all  his  strokes,  and  finally  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  country,  after  a  totally  barren  campaign,  when,  as 
he  felt  certain,  his  ill-paid  hirelings  would  vanish  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  leave  their  patriot  Prince  a  helpless  and  penniless 
adventurer.  The  scheme  thus  sagaciously  conceived,  his  ad- 
versary, with  all  his  efforts,  was  unable  to  circumvent. 

The  campaign  lasted  little  more  than  a  month.  Twenty- 
nine  times  the  Prince  changed  his  encampment,^  and  a±  every 
remove  the  Duke  was  still  behind  him,  as  close  and  seemingly 
as  impalpable  as  his  shadow.  Thrice  they  w^e  within  can- 
non-shot of  each  other,  twice  without  a  single  trench  or  ram- 
part between  them.^  The  country  people  refused  the  Prince 
supplies,  for  they  trembled  at  the  vengeance  of  the  Governor. 
Alva  had  caused  the  irons  to  be  removed  from  all  the  mills, 
so  that  not  a  bushel  of  com  could  be  ground  in  the  whole 
province.'  The  country  thus  afforded  but  little  forage  for 
the  thirty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Prince.  The  troops,  al- 
ready discontented,  were  clamorous  for  pay  and  plunder. 
During  one  mutinous  demonstration,  the  Prince's  sword  was 
shot  from  his  side,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  general 
outbreak  was  suppressed.*  The  soldiery  were  maddened  and 
tantalized  by  the  tactics  of  Alva.  They  found  themselves 
constantly  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  who  seemed  to  court 
a  battle  at  one  moment  and  to  vanish  like  a  phantom  at  the 
next.  They  felt  the  winter  approaching,  and  became  dailv 
more  dissatisfied  with  the  irritating  hardships  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  Upon  the  night  of  October  5th  and  6th 
the  Prince  had  crossed  the  Meuse  at  Stochem.*  Thence  he 
had  proceeded  to  Tongres,  followed  closely  by  the  enemy's 
force,  who  encamped  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  From 
Tongres  he  had  moved  to  Saint  Trend,  still  pursued  and  still 
baffled  in  the  same  cautious  manner.     The  skirmishing  at  the 


I  V.  d.  Vynckt,  li.  114.    Strads,  vii.  846. 

*  Hoofd,  ▼.  187.  Letter  of  Dake  of  Alra  to  the  ConneU  of  State  from  CMaaii 
CambreitB,  22d  November,  1668,  in  Bor,  W.  257.  Correspondanoe  de  PhUippe 
II.,  il.  808. 

•  Bor,  It.  256.     Hoofd.  v.  186.  «  Strada,  Jib.  Tii.  832. 
ftHoofd,v.l85,   Counte7i]le,S23,   CompareHendo9a,f.  79.  Wagenaer,  Yi.  288. 
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outposts  was  incessant,  but  the  main  body  was  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  there  seemed  a  chance  of  its  becoming  involved. 

From  Saint  Trond,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he  had 
remained  several  days,  he  advanced  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  Jodoigne.     Count  de  Genlis,  with  a  reinforcement  of 
French  Huguenots,  for  which  the  Prince  had  been  waiting, 
had  penetrated  through  the  Ardennes,  crossed  the  Meuse  at 
Charlemont,  and  was  now  intending  a  junction  with  him  at 
Waveron.^    The  river  Geta  flowed  between  them.    The  Prince 
stationed  a  considerable  force  upon  a  hill  near  the  stream  to 
protect  the  passage,  and  then  proceeded  leisurely  to  send  his 
army  across  the  river.     Count  Hoogstraaten,  with  the  rear- 
guard, consisting  of  about  three  thousand  men,  were  alone 
left  upon  the  hither  baiBc,  in  order  to  provoke  or  to  tempt  the? 
enemy,  who,  as  usual,  was  encamped  very  near.     Alva  refused 
to  attack  the  main  army,  but  rapidly  detached  his  son,  Don 
Frederic,  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  foot  and  three  thou- 
sand horse,  to  cut  oflE  the  rear-guard.     The  movement  was 
effected  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  hill  was  taken,  the  three 
thousand  troops  which  had  not  passed  the  river  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  Vitelli  hastily  despatched  a  gentleman  named  Bar- 
berini  to  implore  the  Duke  to  advance  with  the  main  body, 
cross  the  river,  and,  once  for  all,  exterminate  the  rebels  in  a 
general  combat.  Alva,  inflamed,  not  with  ardor  for  an  impend- 
ing triumph,  but  with  rage,  that  his  sagely-conceived  plans 
could  not  be  comprehended  even  by  his  son  and  by  his  favor- 
ite officers,  answered  the  eager  messenger  with  peremptory  vi- 
olence.    "Go  back  to  Vitelli,''  he  cried.     "Is  he,  or  am  I,  to 
command  in  this  campaign?    Tell  him  not  to  suffer  a  single 
man  to  cross  the  river.   Warn  him  against  sending  any  more 
envoys  to  advise  a  battle;  for  should  you  or  any  other  man 
dare  to  bring  me  another  such  message,  I  swear  to  you,  by  the 
head  of  the  King,  that  you  go  not  hence  alive."* 

With  this  decisive  answer  the  messenger  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  gallop  back  with  all  haste,  in  order  to  participate  in 
what  might  be  left  of  the  butchery  of  Count  Hoogstcaaten's 
force,  and  to  prevent  Vitelli  and  Don  Frederic  in  their  ill- 
timed  ardor,  from  crossing  the  river.  This  was  properly  ef- 
fected, while  in  the  meantime  the  whole  rear-guard  of  the  pa- 
triots had  been  slaughtered.  A  hundred  or  two,  the  last  who 
remained,  had  made  their  escape  from  the  field,  and  had  taken 

1  Relation  ie  CoorteTille,  887-4(29.    Metortn,  66.    M endoia,  S7, 88. 
s  StradAy  IU>.  yii.    844. 
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refuge  in  a  house  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Spaniards  set 
the  building  on  fire,  and  standing  around  with  lifted  lances, 
offered  the  fugitives  the  choice  of  being  consumed  in  the 
flames  or  of  springing  out  upon  their  spears.  Thus  entrapped 
some  chose  the  one  course,  some  the  other.  A  few,  to  escape 
the  fury  of  the  fire  and  the  brutality  of  the  Spaniards,  stabbed 
themselves  with  their  own  sworda.  Others  embraced,  and 
then  killed  each  other,  the  enemies  from  below  looking  on,  as 
at  a  theatrical  exhibition;  now  hissing,  now  applauding,  as  the 
death  struggles  were  more  or  less  to  their  taste.  ^  In  a  few 
minutes  all  the  fugitives  were  dead.  Nearly  three  thousand 
of  the  patriots  were  slain  in  this  combat,  including  those  burn- 
ed or  butchered  after  the  battle  was  over.^  The  Sieur  de 
LouVerwal  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded 
in  Brussels;  but  the  greatest  misfortune  sustained  by  the  lib- 
eral party  upon  this  occasion  was  the  death  of  Anthony  de 
Lalaing,  Count  of  Hoogstraaten.  This  brave  and  generous 
nobleman,  the  tried  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  hi* 
colleague  during  the  memorable  scenes  at  Antwerp,  was 
wounded  in  the  foot  during  the  action,  by  an  accidental  dis- 
charge of  his  own  pistol.  The  injury,  although  apparently 
slight,  caused  his  death  in  a  few  days.*  There  seemed  a 
strange  coincidence  in  his  good  and  evil  fortunes.  A  casual 
wound  in  the  hand  from  his  own  pistol  while  he  was  on  bis 
way  to  Brussels,  to  greet  Alva  upon  his  first  arrival,  had  saved 
him  from  the  scaffold.  And  now  in  his  first  pitched  battle 
with  the  Duke,  this  seeming}y  trifling  injury  in  the  foot  was 
destined  to  terminate  his  existence.  Another  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance had  marked  the  cfvent.  At  a  gay  supper  in  the 
course  of  this  campaign,  Hoogstraaten  had  teased  Count 
Louis,  in  a  rough,  soldierly  way,  with  his  disaster  at  Jem- 
mingen.  He  had  affected  to  believe  that  the  retreat  upon 
that  occasion  had  been  unnecessary.  "We  have  now  been 
many  days  in  the  Netherlands,"  said  he,  "and  we  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  Spaniards  but  their  backs."  "And  when  the 
Duke  does  break  loose,"  replied  Louis,  somewhat  nettled,  'T 
warrant  you  will  see  their  faces  soon  enough,  and  remember 
them  for  the  rest  of  your  life."*  The  half- jesting  remark  was 
thus  destined  to  become  a  gloomy  prophecy. 
This  was  the  only  impo^ant  action  during  the  campaign. 

1  Strada,  lib.  rii.  346. 

*  MendoHs  8S-93.    Bor.  \r,  256,  357.    Relfttton  de  OovrtoriUe,  eto.,  331^-331. 

•  Hoofd,  ▼.  187.    Mendoia,  38-03.  «IMd,03. 
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Its  perfect  success  did  not  warp  Alva^s  purposes,  and^  notwith- 
standing the  murmurs  of  many  of  his  officers,  he  remained 
firm  in  his  resolution.  After  the  termination  of  the  battle  on 
the  Geta,  and  the  Duke's  obstinate  refusal  to  pursue  his  ad- 
vantage, the  Baron  de  Chevreau  dashed  his  pistol  to  the 
ground,  in  his  presence,  exclaiming  that  the  Duke  would 
never  fight.^  The  Governor  smiled  at  the  yoimg  man's  cha- 
grin, seemed  even  to  approve  his  enthusiasm,  but  reminded 
him  that  it  was  the  business  of  an  officer  to  fight,  of  a  general 
to  conquer.  If  the  victory  were  bloodless,  so  much  the  better 
for  all.* 

This  action  was  fought  on  October  20ih,  A  few  days  af- 
terwards, the  Prince  made  his  junction  with  Genlis  at  Wav- 
eren,  a  place  about  three  leagues  from  Louvain  and  from 
Brussels.'  This  auxiliary  force  was,  however,  insignificant. 
There  were  only  five  hundred  cavalry  and  three  thousand  foot, 
but  so  many  women  and  children,  that  it  seemed  rather  au 
emigrating  colony  than  an  invading  army.^  They  arrived 
late.  If  they  had  come  earlier,  it  would  have  been  of  little 
consequence,  for  it  had  been  written  that  no  laurels  were  to  be 
gathered  in  that  campaign.  The  fraternal  spirit  which  ex- 
isted between  the  Reformers  in  all  countries  was  all  which 
could  be  manifested  upon  the  occasion.  The  Prince  was 
frustrated  in  his  hopes  of  a  general  battle,  still  more  bitterly 
disappointed  by  the  supineness  of  the  coimtry.  Not  a  voice 
wa8  raised  to  welcome  the  deliverer.  Not  a  single  city  opened 
its  gates.  AU  were  crouching,  silent,  abject.  The  rising, 
which  perhaps  would  have  been  imiveroal  had  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory been  obtained,  was,  by  the  masterly  tactics  of  Alva,  ren- 
dered an  almost  inconceivable  idea.  The  mutinous  demon- 
strations in  the  Prince's  camp  became  incessant;  the  soldiers 
were  discontented  and  weary.  What  the  Duke  had  foretold 
was  coming  to  pass,  for  the  Prince's  army  was  already  dissolv- 
ing. 

Genlis  and  the  other  French  officers  were  desirous  that  the 
Prince  should  abandon  the  Netherlands  for  the  present,  and 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Hueuenots,  who  had  again  renewed 
the  religious  war  under  Cond6  and  Coligny.^  The  (Jerman 
soldiers,  however,  would  listen  to  no  such  proposal.  They 
had  enlisted  to  fight  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands, 

1  Hoofd,  ▼.  187.    M«iidoB%90.  >Ibid.,iMd. 

*  B«l»Uoii  de  ConrtoTilleu  «to.,  8SS,  838.  «  Ibid.,  831. 
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and  would  not  hear  of  making  war  against  Charles  IX.  in 
France.^  The  Prince  was  obliged  to  counttermarch  towards 
the  Rhine.  He  reerossed  the  Geta^  samewhat  to  Alva's  aston- 
ishment,* and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Meuse.  The 
autumn  rains,  however,  had  much  swollen  that  river,  since 
his  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  so  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  forded.  He  approached  the  city  of  liege,  and 
summoned  their  Bishop,  as  he  had  done  on  his  entrance  into 
the  country,  to  grant  a  free  passage  to  his  troops.  The  Bishop 
who  stood  in  awe  of  Alva,  and  who  had  accepted  his  protec- 
tion again  refused.'  The  Prince  had  no  time  to  parley.  He 
was  again  obliged  to  countermarch,  and  took  his  way  along 
the  high  road  to  France,  still  watched  and  closely  pursued  by 
Alva,  between  whose  troops  and  his  own  daily  skirmishes  took 
place.  At  Le  Quesnoy,  the  Prince  gained  a  trifling  advantage 
over  the  Spaniards;  at  Cateau  Cambresis  hcf  also  obtained  a 
slight  and  easy  victory;  but  by  November  17th  the  Duke  of 
Alva  had  entered  Cateau  Cambresis,  and  the  Prince  had 
crossed  the  frontier  of  France.* 

The  Mar^chal  de  Cosse,  who  was  stationed  on  the  boundarv 
of  France  and  Flanders^  now  harassed  the  Prince  by  very  sim- 
ilar tactics  to  those  of  Alva.^  He  was,  however,  too  weak  to 
inflict  any  serious  damage,  although  strong  enough  to  create 
perpetual  annoyance.  He  also  sent  a  secretary  to  the  Prince, 
with  a  formal  prohibition,  in  the  name  of  Charles  IX.,  against 
his  entering  the  French  territory  with  his  troops.® 

Besides  these  negotiations,  conducted  by  Secretary  Favelles 
on  the  part  of  Mar^chal  de  Coss6,  the  King,  who  was  exces- 
sively alarmed,  also  despatched  the  Mar^chal  Caspar  de 
Schomberg  on  the  same  service.  That  envoy  accordingly  ad- 
dressed to  the  Prince  a  formal  remonstrance  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign.  Charles  IX.,  it  was  represented,  found  it  very 
strange  that  the  Prince  should  thus  enter  the  French  terri- 
tory. The  King  was  not  aware  that  he  had  ever  given  him 
the  least  cause  for  hostile  proceedings,  could  not  therefore 
take  it  in  good  part  that  the  Prince  should  thus  enter  France 
with  a  *large  and  puissant  army;"  because  no  potentate,  how- 
ever, himible,  could  tolerate  such  a  proceeding,  much  less  a 

I  -^  ^---    —    —      ■-  —      -■    — . ^  J  ■    I  I  ■  I    -II- 

1  Bor,  abi  sup.    ArohivM  et  Correspondanee,  ubi  inp. 

*  Courteville,  Relation,  etc.,  333. 

>  Gaehard,  Correspondanoe  de  Gnillaame  le  Taoit.,  iii.  19-34,  and  338-366. 

*  Coarteville,  Relation,  etc.,  333,  et  seq.    Bor,  ir.  256,  257.    Mendoia,  92-98. 
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great  and  powerful  monarch.  Orange  was  therefore  sum- 
moned to  declare  his  intentions,  but  was  at  the  same  time 
informed,  that  if  he  merely  desired  "to  pass  amiably  through 
the  country/*  and  would  give  assurance,  and  request  permis- 
sion to  that  effect,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  his  Majesty  would 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  secure  that  amiable  passage.^ 

The  Prince  replied  by  a  reference  to  the  statement  which 
he  had  already  made  to  Mar^chal  de  Goss6.  He  averred  that 
he  had  not  entered  France  with  evil  intent,  but  rather  with  a 
desire  to  render  very  humble  service  to  his  Majesty,  so  far  as 
he  could  do  so  with  a  clear  conscience. 

Touching  the  King's  inability  to  remember  having  given 
any  occasion  to  hostile  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Prince, 
he  replied  that  he  would  pass  that  matter  by.  Although  he 
could  adduce  many,  various,  and  strong  reasons  for  violent 
measures,  he  was  not  so  devoid  of  understanding  as  not  to 
recognize  the  futility  of  attempting  anything,  by  his  own  per- 
sonal means,  against  so  great  and  powerful  a  King,  in  com- 
parison with  whom  he  was  %ut  a  petty  companion." 

"Since  the  true  religion,'*  continued  Orange,  "is  a  public 
and  general  affair,  which  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  private 
matters;  since  the  Prince,  as  a  true  Christian,  is  held  by  hid 
honor  and  conscience  to  procure,  with  all  his  strength,  its  ad- 
vancement and  establishment  in  every  place  whatever;  since, 
on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  edict  published  in  Sep- 
tember last  by  his  Majesty,  attempts  have  been  made  to  force 
in  their  consciences  all  those  who  are  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion; and  since  it  has  been  determined  to  exterminate  the  pure 
word  of  God,  and  the  entire  exercise  thereof,  and  to  permit 
no  other  religion  than  the  Soman  Catholic,  a  thing  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  neighboring  nations  where  there  is  a  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  Christian  religion,  therefore  the  Prince  would 
put  no  faith  in  the  assertions  of  his  Majesty,  that  it  was  not 
his  Majesty's  intentions  to  force  the  consciences  of  any  one." 

Having  given  this  very  deliberate  and  succinct  contradic- 
tion to  the  statements  of  the  French  King,  the  Prince  pro- 
ceeded to  express  his  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  Christians 
everywhere.  He  protested  that  he  would  give  them  all  the 
aid,  comfort,  counsel,  and  assistance  that  he  was  able  to  give 
them.  He  asserted  his  conviction  that  the  men  who  professed 
"the  rehgion"  demanded  nothing  else  than  the  glory  of  Gtod 

1  Pieces  ooBoenuMt  lei  TrovblM  dei  P»7i  Bmw  Ooli.  Gerard,  ri.  96.  ArohiTes 

of  th«)  Unique  MS.  360,  361. 
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and  the  advancement  of  His  word^  while  in  all  matters  of 
civil  polity  they  were  ready  to  render  ohedience  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. He  added  that  all  his  doings  were  governed  by  a  ChriB- 
tian  and  affectionate  regard  for  the  King  and  his  subjects, 
whom  his  Majesty  must  be  desirous  of  preserving  from  ex- 
treme ruin.  He  averred,  moreover,  that  if  he  should  perceive 
any  indication  that  those  of  the  religion  were  pursuing  any 
other  object  than  liberty,  he  would  not  only  withdraw  his  as- 
sistance from  them,  but  would  use  the  whole  strength  of  his 
army  to  exterminate  them.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  the  King 
to  believe  that  the  work  which  the  Prince  had  undertaken 
was  a  Christian  work,  and  that  his  intentions  were  good  and 
friendly  towards  his  Majesty.* 

It  was,  however,  in  vain  that  the  Prince  endeavored  to  in- 
duce his  army  to  try  the  fortunes  of  the  civil  war  in  France. 
They  had  enlisted  for  the  Netherlands,  the  campaign  was 
over,  and  they  insisted  upon  being  led  back  to  Oermanj.' 
Schomberg,  secretly  instructed  by  the  Ejng  of  Prance,  was 
active  in  fomenting  the  discontent,*  and  the  Prince  was  forced 
to  yield.  He  led  his  army  through  Champagne  and  Lorraine 
to  Strasburg,  where  they  were  diebanded.*  All  the  money 
which  the  Prince  had  been  able  to  collect  was  paid  them.  He 

CBwned  all  his  camp  equipage,  his  plate,  his  furniture.'  What 
e  could  not  pay  in  money  he  made  up  in  promises,  sacredly 
to  be  fulfilled,  when  he  should  be  restored  to  his  possessions. 
He  evenly  solemnly  engaged,  should  he  return  from  France 
alive,  and  be  still  unable  to  pay  their  arrears  of  wages,  to  sur- 
render his  person  to  them  as  a  hostage  for  his  debt.* 

Thus  triumphantly  for  Alva,  thus  miserably  for  Orange, 
ended  the  campaign.  Thus  hopelessly  vanished  the  army  to 
which  so  many  proud  hopes  had  attached  themselves.  Eight 
thousand  men  had  been  skin  in  paltry  encounters,^  thirty 
thousand  were  dispersed,  not  easily  to  be  again  collected.  All 
the  funds  which  the  Prince  could  command  had  been  wasted 
without  producing  a  result.    For  the  present,  nothing  seined 

1  This  rory  eloquently  written  letter  wm  dated  Ctstonne,  IXeoember  3rd,  1568. 
It  hM  never  been  published.  It  is  in  the  Collection  of  M8S.  lest  cited  (Pi^ees 
conoemant,  eto.)f  nagne  Arohiree. 

*  Meteren,  56.  *  De  Tboa,  Hoofd.  ^  Bor,  ir.  357.    Hoofd,  ▼.  188. 

B  Hoofd,  ▼.  188.    *  Archives,  etc.,  de  la  maison  d'Oraoge,  Ui.  834-338, 35&-^3M. 

V  Letter  of  Alva  from  Cateau  Cambresls,  in  Bor,  ir.  257.  Mendosa,  98,  99, 
iays  5000.  Herrera  (part  i.  lib.  xr.  eap.  zU.  p.  705)  says  6000.  All  wiiten 
agree  that  the  Dnke  sustained  absolutely  no  loss  tbronghont  the  eampain. 
Oompare  Herrera,  lib.  sir.  oap.  zl.  apd  zil.  p.  700-706;  and  CtAfr^mf  lib*  Till, 
cap.  Tiii.  and  Iz.  50^13, 
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to  afford  a  ground  of  hope  for  the  Netherlands,  but  the  war 
of  freedom  had  been  renewed  in  France.  A  band  of  twelve 
hundred  mounted  men-at-arms  were  willing  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Prince.  The  three  brothers  accordingly,  Wil- 
liam, Louis,  and  Henry — a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  had  aban- 
doned his  studies  at  the  university  to  obey  the  chivalrous  in- 
stincts of  his  race — set  forth  early  in  the  following  spring  to 
join  the  banner  of  Conde.^ 

Cardinal  Granvelle,  who  had  never  taken  his  eyes  or 
thoughts  from  the  provinces  during  his  residence  at  Rome, 
now  expressed  himself  with  exultation.  He  had  predicted, 
with  cold  malice,  the  immediate  results  of  the  campaign,  and 
waa  sanguine  enough  to  believe  the  contest  over,  and  the 
Prince  forever  crushed.  In  his  letters  to  Philip  he  had  taken 
due  notice  of  the  compliments  paid  to  him  by  Orange  in  his 
Justification,  in  his  Declaration,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Em- 
peror. He  had  declined  to  make  any  answer  to  the  charges,  in 
order  to  enrage  the  Prince  the  more.  He  had  expressed  the 
opinion,  however,  that  this  publication  of  writings  was  not  the 
business  of  a  brave  soldier,  but  of  cowards.^  He  made  the 
same  reflection  upon  the  alleged  intrigues  by  Orange  to  pro- 
cure an  embassy  on  his  own  behalf  from  the  Emperor  to 
Philip — a  mission  which  was  sure  to  end  in  smoke,  while  it 
would  cost  the  Prince  all  credit,  not  only  in  Germany  but  the 
Netherlands.'  He  felt  sure,  he  said,  of  the  results  of  the  im- 
pending campaign.  The  Duke  of  Alva  was  a  man  upon 
whose  administrative  prudence  and  military  skill  his  sover- 
eign could  implicitly  rely,  nor  was  there  a  person  in  the  ranks 
of  the  rebels  capable  of  conducting  an  enterprise  of  such  mo- 
ment.^ LeasFt  of  all  htid  the  Prince  of  Orange  sufficient  brains 
for  carrying  on  such  weighty  affairs,  according  to  the  opinion 
which  he  had  formed  of  him  during  their  long  intercourse  in 
former  days.* 

When  the  campaign  had  been  decided,  and  the  Prince  had 
again  become  an  exile,  Granvelle  observed  that  it  was  now 
proved  how  incompetent  he  and  all  his  companions  were  to 
contend  in  military  skill  with  the  Duke  of  Alva."  With  a 
cold  sneer  at  motives  which  he  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  be  purely  selfish,  he  said  that  the  Prince  had  not  taken  the 

1  Hoofd,  y.  188.    Langa«ti,  ep.  Seoret,  i.  117.  Groen  ▼.  Prinvt.,  ArchivM, 
eto.,  iii.  823.    Meteren,  67. 
<  CoriMpondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  796.  >  Ibid. 

«  Ibid.,  U.  792.  »  Ibid.  •  Ibid.,  ii.  81 
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proper  road  to  recover  his  property,  and  that  he  would  now 
be  much  embarrassed  to  satisfy  his  creditors.*  Thus  must 
those  ever  fail,  he  moralized,  who  would  fly  higher  than  they 
ought;  adding,  that  henceforth  the  Prince  would  have  enough 
to  do  in  taking  care  of  madam  his  wife,  if  she  did  not  change 
soon  in  humor  and  character.* 

Meantime  the  Duke  of  Alva,  having  despatched  from  Ca- 
teau  Cambresis  a  brief  account  of  the  victorious  termination 
of  the  campaign,  returned  in  triumph  to  Brussels.*  He  had 
certainly  amply  vindicated  his  claim  to  be  considered  the  first 
warrior  of  the  age.  By  his  lieutenants  he  had  summarily  and 
rapidly  destroyed  two  of  the  armies  sent  against  him;  he  had 
annihilated  in  person  the  third,  by  a  brilliantly  successful 
battle,  in  which  he  had  lost  seven  men,  and  his  enemies  seven 
thousand;  and  he  had  now,  by  consummate  strategy,  foiled 
the  fourth  and  last  under  the  idolized  champion  of  the  Neth- 
lands,  and  this  so  decisively  that,  without  losing  a  man,  he 
had  destroyed  eight  thousand  rebels,  and  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  the  remaining  twenty  thousand.  Such  signal  results 
might  well  make  even  a  meeker  nature  proud.  Such  vast 
and  fortunate  eflforts  to  fix  forever  an  impregnable  military 
tyranny  upon  a  constitutional  country,  might  cause  a  more 
modest  despot  to  exult.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  the 
haughty,  and  now  apparently  omnipotent  Alva,  should  almost 
assume  the  god.  On  his  return  to  Brussels  he  instituted  a 
succession  of  triumphant  festivals.*  The  people  were  called 
upon  to  rejoice  and  to  be  exceeding  glad,  to  strew  flowers  in 
his  path,  to  sing  Hosannas  in  his  praise  who  came  to  them 
covered  with  the  blood  of  those  who  had  striven  in  their  de- 
fence. The  holiday  was  duly  culled  forth;  houses,  where 
fimeral  hatchments  for  murdered  inmates  had  been  perpetu- 
ally suspended,  were  decked  with  garlands;  the  bells,  which 
had  hardly  once  omitted  their  daily  knell  for  the  victims  of 
an  incredible  cruelty,  now  rang  their  merriest  peals;  and  in 
the  very  square  where  so  lately  Egmont  and  Horn,  besides 
many  other  less  distinguished  martyrs,  had  suffered  an  igno- 
minious death,  a  gay  tournament^  was  held,  day  after  day, 
with  all  the  insolent  pomp  which  could  make  the  exhibition 
most  galling. 

But  even  these  demonstrations  of  hilarity  were  not  suffi- 

1  CorrespondAnce  do  Philippe  II.,  ii.  812.  *  Ibid. 

>  Bor,  iv.  257.    Corre«ponclaoce  de  Philippe  II.,  808. 

*  Bor,  iv.  257.  *  Ibid. 
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cient.  The  conqueror  and  tamer  of  the  Netherlands  felt  that 
a  more  personal  and  palpable  deification  was  necessary  for  his 
pride.  When  Germanicus  had  achieved  his  last  triumph  over 
the  ancient  freedom  of  those  generous  races  whose  descend- 
ants, but  lately  in  possession  of  a  better  organized  liberty, 
Alva  had  been  sent  by  the  second  and  the  worse  Tiberius  to 
insult  and  to  crush,  the  valiant  but  modest  Roman  erected 
his  trophy  upon  the  plains  of  Idistavisus.  "The  army  of  Ti- 
berius Caesar  having  subdued  the  nations  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe,  dedicate  this  monument  to  Mars,  to  Jupiter, 
and  to  Augustus."^  So  ran  the  inscription  of  Germanicus, 
without  a  word  of  allusion  to  his  own  name.  The  Duke  of 
Alva,  on  his  return  from  the  battle-fields  of  Brabant  and 
Friesland,  reared  a  colossal  statue  of  himself,  and  upon  its 
pedestal  caused  these  lines  to  be  engraved:  "To  Ferdinand 
Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  Governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands under  Philip  the  Second,  for  having  extinguished  se- 
diton,  chastised  rebellion,  restored  religion,  secured  justice, 
established  peace;  to  the  King's  most  faithful  minister  this 
monument  is  erected."^ 

So  pompous  a  eulogy,  even  if  truthful  and  merited,  would 
be  sufficiently  inflated  upon  a  tombstone  raised  to  a  dead 
chieftain  by  his  bereaved  admirers.  What  shall  we  say  of 
such  false  and  fulsome  tribute,  not  to  a  god,  not  to  the  mem- 
ory of  departed  greatness,  but  to  a  living,  mortal  man,  and 
oifered  not  by  liis  adorers  but  by  himself?  Certainly,  self- 
worship  never  went  farther  than  in  this  remarkable  monu- 
ment, erected  in  Alva's  honor,  by  Alva's  hands.  The  statue 
was  colossal,  and  was  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Its 
bronze  was  furnished  by  the  cannon  captured  at  Jemmingen.' 
It  represented  the  Duke  trampling  upon  a  prostrate  figure 
with  two  heads,  four  arms,  and  one  body.  The  two  heads 
were  interpreted  by  some  to  represent  Egmont  and  Horn,  by 
others,  the  two  Nassaus,  William  and  Louis.  Others  saw  in 
them  an  allegorical  presentment  of  the  nobles  and  commons 
of  the  Netherlands,  or  perhaps  an  impersonation  of  the  Com- 
promise and  the  Request.  Besides  the  chief  inscription  on 
the  pedestal,  were  sculptured  various  bas-reliefs;  and  the  spec- 

1  Tacit.  Ann.,  Ub.  ir, 

•  Bor.  iv.  257,  258.  Meteren,  61.  De  Thon,  v.  471-473,  who  saw  it  after  it 
was  oTortbrown,  and  who  was  "  as  much  stmok  by  the  beaaty  of  the  work  as 
by  the  insane  pride  of  him  who  ordered  it  to  be  made." 

»  Bor,  iv.  257.    Meteren,  61. 
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tator,  whose  admiration  for  the  Governor-general  was  not 
satiated  with  the  colossal  statue  itself,  was  at  liberty  to  find  a 
fresh  personification  of  the  hero,  either  in  a  torch-bearing 
angel  or  a  gentle  shepherd.  The  work,  which  had  consider- 
able aesthetic  merit,  was  executed  by  an  ari^st  named  Jacob 
Jongeling.  It  remained  to  astonish  and  disgust  the  Nether- 
landers  until  it  was  thrown  down  and  demolished  by  Alva's 
successor,  Requesens.^ 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  many  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire had,  at  first  warmly  and  afterwards,  as  the  storm  dark- 
ened around  him,  with  less  earnestness,  encouraged  the  ef- 
forts of  Orange.  They  had,  both  privately  and  officially, 
urged  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Emperor,  and  had 
solicited  his  intercession  with  Philip.  It  was  not  an  interpo- 
sition to  save  the  Prince  from  chastisement,  however  the  art- 
ful pen  of  Granvelle  might  distort  the  facts.  It  wae  an  ad- 
dress in  behalf  of  religious  liberty  for  the  Netherlands,  made 
by  those  who  had  achieved  it  in  their  own  persons,  and  who 
were  at  last  enjoying  immunity  from  persecution.  It  was  an 
appeal  which  they  who  made  it  were  bound  to  make,  for  the 
Netherland  commissioners  had  assisted  at  the  consultations 
by  which  the  Peace  of  Passau  had  been  wrung  from  the  re- 
luctant hand  of  Charles.^ 

These  applications,  however,  to  the  Emperor,  and  through 
him  to  the  King  of  Spain,  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  accom- 
panied by  perpetual  advice  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  he 
should  ^^sit  still."  The  Emperor  had  espoused  his  cause  with 
apparent  frankness,  so  far  as  friendly  mediation  went,  but  in 
the  meantime  had  peremptorily  commanded  him  to  refrain 
from  levying  war  upon  Alva,  an  injunction  which  the  Prince 
has  as  peremptorily  declined  to  obey.  The  Emperor  had 
even  sent  especial  envoys  to  the  Duke  and  to  the  Prince,  to 
induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  without  effect.* 
Orange  knew  which  course  was  the  more  generous  to  his  op- 
pressed country;  to  take  up  arms,  now  that  hope  had  been 
converted  into  despair  by  the  furious  tyranny  of  Alva,  or  to 
^^sit  still"  and  await  the  result  of  the  protocols  about  to  be 
exchanged  between  king  and  kaiser.     His   arms   had   been 

1  Bor,  iv.  257,  258.    Meteren,  61.    De  Thoa,  ▼.  471,  473.    BentivogUo»  lih.  ▼. 
186. 

*  Correspondanob  ^e  Philippe  II.»  it.  791. 

*  Instrootions  for  the  Aranauke  Charles.    Oorrespondanoe  de  PhiUppe  IL.  ii. 
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unsuccessful  indeed,  but  had  he  attended  the  issue  of  this 
sluggish  diplomacy,  it  would  have  been  even  worse  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  The  sympathy  of  his  best  friends,  at  first 
fervent,  then  lukewarm,  had,  as  disasters  thickened  around 
him,  grown  at  last  stone-cold.  From  the  grave,  too,  of  Queen 
Isabella  arose  the  most  importunate  phantom  in  his  path. 
The  King  of  Spain  was  a  widower  again,  and  the  Emperor 
among  his  sixteen  children  had  more  than  one  marriageable 
daughter.  To  the  titles  of  ^Tjeloved  cousin  and  brother-in- 
law,*'  with  which  Philip  had  always  been  greeted  in  the  Im- 
perial proclamations,  the  nearer  and  dearer  one  of  son-in-law 
was  prospectively  added. 

The  ties  of  wedlock  were  sacred  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Hapsbiirg  house,  but  still  the  intervention  was  nominally 
made.  As  early  as  August,  1568,  the  Emperor's  minister  at 
Madrid  had  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Eing.^  He  had 
spoken  in  warm  and  strong  language  of  the  fate  of  Egmont 
and  Horn,  and  had  reminded  Philip  that  the  executions  which 
were  constantly  taking  place  in  the  provinces  were  steadily 
advancing  the  Prince  of  Orange's  cause.  On  September  22d, 
1568,  the  six  electors  had  addressed  a  formal  memorial  to  the 
Emperor.*  They  thanked  him  for  his  previous  interposition 
in  favor  of  the  Netherlands,  painted  in  lively  colors  the 
cruelty  of  Alva,  and  denounced  the  unheard-of  rigor  with 
which  he  had  massacred,  not  only  many  illustrious  seigniors, 
but  people  of  every  degree.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated 
assurances  given  by  the  King  to  the  contrary,  they  reminded 
the  Emperor,  that  the  inquisition  as  well  as  the  Council  of 
Trent,  had  now  been  estcAlished  in  the  Netherlands  in  full 
vigor}  Tbey  maintained  that  the  provinces  had  been  exclud- 
ed from  the  Augsburg  religious  peace,  to  which  their  claim 
was  perfect.  Nether  Germany  'vas  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges as  Upper  Germany.  They  begged  the  Emperor  to  make 
manifest  his  sentiments  and  their  own.  It  was  fitting  that  his 
Catholic  Majesty  should  be  aware  that  the  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire were  united  for  the  conservation  of  fatherland  and  of 
tranquillity.  To  this  end  they  placed  in  the  Emperor's  hands 
their  estates,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives. 

Such  was  the  language  of  that  important  appeal  to  the  Em- 
peror in  behalf  of  oppressed  millions  in  the  Netherlands,  an 

1  Inttinotlonf  for  the  Arohdnke  Chftrlef.    Ooirwpondftiioe  de  Philippe  II.,  iL 
786.  «  Ibid,,  li.  791. 

*  Oorreipondanoe  de  Philippe  IL,  791. 
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appeal  which  Granvelle  had  coldly  characterized  as  an  in- 
trigue contrived  by  Orange  to  bring  about  his  own  restaration 
to  favor.^ 

The  Emperor,  in  answer,  assured  the  electoral  envoys  that 
he  had  taken  the  affair  to  heart,  and  had  resolved  to  despatch 
his  ow^n  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  a  special  mission 
to  Spain.* 

Accordingly,  on  October  21st,  1568,  the  Emperor  presented 
his  brother  with  an  ample  letter  of  instniotions.'  He  was  to 
recall  to  Philip's  memory  the  frequent  exhortations  made  by 
the  Emperor  concerning  the  policy  pursued  in  the  Ifether- 
lands.  He  was  to  mention  the  uigent  interpellations  made  to 
him  by  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  Empire  in  their  recent 
embassy.  He  was  to  state  that  the  Emperor  had  recently  de- 
puted commissioners  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Dnks 
of  Alva,  in  order  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  suspension  of 
arms.  He  was  to  represent  that  the  great  number  of  men 
raised  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Germany,  showed  the  pow- 
erful support  which  he  had  found  in  the  country.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  was  to  show  that  it  had  been  impossible  for 
the  Emperor  to  decree  the  ban  against  him,  as  the  Duke  of 
Alva  had  demanded.  The  Archduke  was  to  request  the 
King's  consent  to  the  reconciliation  of  Orange,  on  honorable 
conditions.  He  was  to  demand  the  substitution  of  clemency 
in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  for  severity,  and  to 
insist  on  the  recall  of  the  foreign  soldiery  from  the  Nether- 
lands.* 

Furnished  with  this  very  warm  and  stringent  letter,  the 
Archduke  arrived  in  Madrid  on  December  IQth,  1568.*  A 
few  days  later  he  presented  the  King  with  a  copy  of  the  in- 
struction; those  brave  words  upon  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  expected  to  rely  instead  of  his  own  brave  heart  and  the 
stout  arms  of  his  followers.  Philip  having  examined  the  let- 
ter, expressed  his  astonishment  that  such  propositions  should 
be  made  to  him,  and  by  the  agency,  too,  of  such  a  personage 
as  the  Archduke.*  He  had  already  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  ait  the  step  now  taken." 
He  had  been  disturbed  at  the  honor  thus  done  to  the  Prince 
Off  Orange,  and  at  this  interference  with  his  own  rights.*  It 
~  ■  » 

I  Oorretponduioe  de  PhiUpp*  II.,  ii.  795.  *  Ibid»  U.  798. 

»  Ibid.,  ii.  767.  *  Aid.,  ii.  797.  *  Ibid.,  il.  835.  •  Ibid, 

f  See  tne  letter  in  the  CorreBpondanoe,  eto«,  807.  '  Ibid* 
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was,  in  his  opinion,  an  unheard-of  proceeding  thus  to  address 
a  monarch  of  his  quahty  upon  matters  in  which  he  could  ac- 
cept the  law  of  no  man.  He  promised,  however,  that  a  writ- 
ten answer  should  be  given  to  the  letter  of  instructions. 

On  January  20th,  1569,  that  answer  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Archduke.^  It  was  intimated  that  the  paper 
was  a  public  one,  fit  to  be  laid  by  the  Emperor  before  the  elec- 
tors; but  th«ut  the  King  had  also  caused  a  confidential  one*  to 
be  prepared,  in  which  his  motives  and  private  griefs  were  indi- 
cated to  Maximilian. 

In  the  more  public  document,  Philip  observed  that  he  had 
never  considered  himself  obliged  to  justify  his  conduct,  in  his 
own  affairs,  to  others.  He  thought,  however,  that  his  example 
of  severity  would  have  been  received  with  approbation  by 
princes  whose  subjects  he  had  thus  taught  obedience.  He 
could  not  admit  that,  on  account  of  the  treaties  which  consti- 
tuted the  Netherlands  a  circle  of  the  Empire,  he  was  obliged 
to  observe  within  their  limits  the  ordinances  of  the  imperial 
diet.*  As  to  the  matter  of  religion,  his  principal  solicitude, 
since  his  accession  to  the  crown,  had  been  to  maintain  the 
Catholic  faith  throughout  all  his  states.  In  things  sacred  he 
could  admit  no  compromise.  The  Church  alone  had  the 
right  to  prescribe  rules  to  the  faithful.  As  to  the  chastise- 
ment inflicted  by  him  upon  the  Netherland  rebels,  it  would 
be  found  that  lie  had  not  used  rigor,  as  had  been  charged 
against  him,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  great  clemency  and  gentle- 
ness.^ He  had  made  no  change  in  the  government  of  the 
provinces,  certainly  none  in  the  edicts,  the  only  statutes  bind- 
ing upon  princes.  He  had  appointed  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  the 
regency  because  it  was  his  royal  will  and  pleasure  so  to  ap- 
point him.  The  Spanish  soldiery  were  necessary  for  the  thor- 
ough chastisement  of  the  rebels,  and  could  not  be  at  present 
removed.  As  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  case  seemed  the 
principal  motive  for  this  embassy,  and  in  whose  interest  so 
much  had  been  urged,  his  crimes  were  so  notorious  that  it 
.was  impossible  even  to  attempt  to  justify  them.  He  had 
been,  in  effect,  the  author  of  all  the  conspiracies,  tumults,  and 
seditions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Netherlands.  All 
the  thefts,  sacrileges,  violations  of  temples,  and  other  mis- 

1  GonrMpondance  de  Philippe  II.,  U.  818.        *  Ibid.,  810.       >  Ibid.,  ii.  818. 
^  "Be  hallari  aver  usado  S.  M.  Catolioo  no  de  rigor  eomo  m  le  impnta  sino  de 
mncha  olemenoia  i  piedad."— CorrespondaDoe  de  Ailippe  II.,  ii.  818. 
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deeds  of  which  these  provinces  had  been  the  theatre,  were* 
with  justice,  to  be  imputed  to  him.  He  had,  moreover,  lev- 
ied an  army  and  invaded  his  Majesty's  territories.  Crimes  ao 
enormous  had  closed  the  gate  to  all  clemency.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  respect  for  the  intercession  made  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  princes  of  the  Empire,  the  King  could  not  condescend  to 
grant  what  was  now  asked  of  him  in  regard  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  As  to  a  truce  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
his  Imperial  Majesty  ought  to  reflect  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween a  sovereign  and  his  rebellious  vassal,  and  consider  how 
indecent  and  how  prejudicial  to  the  King's  honor  such  a 
treaty  must  be  esteemed.^ 

So  far  the  public  letter,  of  which  the  Archduke  was  fur- 
nished with  a  copy,  both  in  Spanish  and  in  Latin.  The  pri- 
vate memorandum  was  intended  for  "the  Emperor's  eyes  alone 
and  those  of  his  envoy.  In  this  paper  the  Edng  expressed 
himself  with  more  warmth  and  in  more  decided  language.' 
He  was  astonished,  he  said,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
levying  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  states  of  his 
natural  sovereign,  should  have  received  so  much  aid  and  com- 
fort in  Germany.  It  seemed  incredible  that  this  could  not 
have  been  prevented  by  imperial  authority.  He  had  been 
pained  that  commissioners  had  been  sent  to  the  Prince.  He 
regretted  such  a  demonstration  in  his  favor  as  had  now  been 
made  by  the  mission  of  the  Archduke  to  Madrid.  That 
which,  however,  had  caused  the  King  the  deepest  sorrow  was, 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  wish  to  persuade  him  in  re- 
ligious matters  to  proceed  with  mildness.  The  Emperor 
ought  to  be  aware  that  no  human  consideration,  no  regaitl  for 
his  realms,  nothing  in  the  world  which  could  be  represented 
or  risked,  would  cause  him  to  swerve  by  a  single  hair's  breadth 
from  his  path  in  the  matter  of  religion.'  This  path  was  the 
same  throughout  all  his  kingdoms.  He  had  ever  trod  in  it 
faithfully,  and  he  meant  to  keep  in  it  perpetually.  He  would 
admit  neither  counsel  nor  persuasion  to  the  contrary,  and 
should  take  it  ill  if  counsel  or  persuasion  should  be  offered. 
He  could  not  but  consider  the  terms  of  the  instructions  given 

• 

1  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  818.  See  also  Cabrera ;  Vita  de  Fiiipe 
2«,  lib.  viii.  The  whole  insiruotion  to  the  Archdake  is  there  gireiii  6tS-530. 
The  answer  of  Philip  is  also  published  in  fall,  678-693.  See  alto  the  eommaDi- 
oation  made  bj  Lnis  Venegas,  Philip's  ambassador  at  the  Imperial  oooity  oott- 
oeming  the  mission  of  the  Archduke.' — Ibid.,  534-636, 
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to  the  Archduke  as  exceeding  the  limits  of  amicable  stigges- 
tion.  They  in  effect  amounted  to  a  menace,  and  he  was  as- 
tonished that  such  a  menace  should  be  employed,  because, 
Avith  princes  constituted  like  himself,  such  means  could  have 
but  little  success.^ 

On  January  23,  1569,  the  Archduke  presented  the  King 
with  a  spirited  reply  to  the  puhlic  letter.  It  was  couched  in 
the  spirit  of  the  instructions,  and  therefore  need  not  be  an- 
alyzed at  length.  He  did  not  believe  that  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty would  admit  any  justification  of  the  course  pursued  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  estates  of  the  Empire  would  never 
allow  Philip^s  reasoning  concerning  the  connection  of  those 
countries  with  the  Empire,  nor  that  they  were  independent, 
except  in  the  particular  articles  expressed  in  the  treaty  of 
Augsburg.  In  1555,  when  Charles  the  Fifth  and  King  Ferd- 
inand had  settled  the  religious  peace,  they  had  been  assisted 
by  envoys  from  the  Netherlands.  .The  princes  of  the  Empire 
held  the  ground,  therefore,  that  the  religious  peace,  which 
alone  had  saved  a  vestige  of  Bomanism  in  Germany,  should 
of  right  extend  to  the  provinces.  As  to  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, the  Archduke  would  have  preferred  to  say  nothing 
more,  but  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  did  not  allow  him  to  be 
silent.  It  was  now  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things  in  liower  Germany.  The  princes  of  the  Empire  were 
becoming  exasperated.  He  recalled  the  dangers  of  the  Smal- 
caldian  war — ^the  imminent  peril  in  which  the  Emperor  had 
been  placed  by  the  act  of  a  single  elector.  They  who  believed 
that  Flanders  could  be  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  Italy 
and  Spain  were  greatly  mistaken,  and  Charles  the  Fifth  had 
always  recognized  that  error." 

This  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Archduke's  mission 
to  Madrid,  so  far  as  its  immediate  objects  were  concerned.  In 
the  course,  however,  of  the  interview  between  this  personage 
and  Philip,  the  King  took  occasion  to  administer  a  rebuke  to 
his  Imperial  Majesty  for  his  general  negligence  in  religious 
matters.  It  was  a  matter  which  lay  at  his  heart,  he  said,  that 
the  Emperor,  although,  as  he  doubted  not,  a  Christian  and 
Catholic  prince,  was  from  policy  unaccustomed  to  make  those 
exterior  demonstrations  which  matters  of  faith  required.  He 
therefore  begged  the  Archduke  to  urge  this  matter  upon  the 
attention  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.* 

1  Correspondanoe  de  PhiUpp«  II,  ii.  819.     *  Ibid.,  li.  820.     *  Ibid.,  il.  835. 
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The  Emperor^  despite  this  solemn  mission^  had  become 
more  than  indiflferent  before  his  envoy  had  reached  Madrid. 
For  this  indifference  there  were  more  reasons  than  one.  When 
the  instructions  had  been  drawn  up,  the  death  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  had  not  been  known  in  Vienna.^  The  Archduke 
had  even  been  charged  to  inform  Philip  of  the  approaching 
marriages  of  the  two  Archduchesses,  that  of  Anne  with  the 
King  of  France,  and  that  of  Isabella  with  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal. A  few  days  later,  however,  the  envoy  received  letters 
from  the  Emperor,  authorizing  him  to  offer  to  the  bereaved 
Philip  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess  Anne.*  The  King  re- 
plied to  the  Archduke,  when  this  proposition  was  made,  that 
if  he  had  regai'd  only  to  his  personal  satisfaction,  he  should 
remain  as  he  was.  As  however  he  had  now  no  son,  he  was 
glad  that  the  proposition  had  been  made,  and  would  see  how 
the  affair  could  be  arranged  with  France.' 

Thus  the  ill  success  of  Orange  in  Brabant,  so  disheartening 
to  the  German  princes  most  inclined  to  his  cause,  and  still 
more  the  widowhood  of  Philip,  had  brought  a  change  over 
the  views  of  Maximilian.  On  January  17th,  1569,  three  days 
before  his  ambassador  had  entered  upon  his  negotiations,  he 
had  accordingly  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  his  Cath- 
olic Majesty.  In  this  epistle,  by  a  few  cold  lines,  he  entirely 
annihilated  any  possible  effect  which  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  apparent  earnestness  of  his  interposition  in  favor 
of  the  Netherlands.  He  informed  the  King  that  the  Arch- 
duke had  been  sent,  not  to  vex  him,  but  to  convince  him  of 
his  friendship.  He  assured  Philip  that  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  his  response,  whatever  it  might  be.  He  entreated  only 
that  it  might  be  drawn  up  in  such  terms  that  the  princes  and 


1  Correspondanoe  de  PhUippo  II.,  iL  885. 

^  Ibid.  According  to  Caorera,  the  Aiohdake  learned  the  news  of  Qaeen 
Isnbella's  death  on  his  joarnej  to  Madrid.    Felipe  II.»  lib.,  yiil.  617. ' 

Uerrera  (lib.  xv.  707)  erroneously  states  that  tne  Arohduke  was,  at  the  ontaety 
chareed  with  these  two  commissions  by  the  Emperor;  namely,  to  negotiate  the 
marriage  of  the  Archdaohess  Anne  with  Philip,  and  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  empowered  to  offer  Anne  to  the  Ring 
of  France,  and  had  already  imparted  his  instructions  to  that  effect  to  Philip, 
before  he  received  letters  from  Vienna,  written  after  the  death  of  Isabella  had 
become  known.  At  another  interview,  he  presented  this  new  matrimonial  pro- 
position to  Philip.  These  facts  are  important,  for  they  indicate  how  completely 
the  objects  of  the  embassy,  the  commencement  of  which  was  so  pretentious, 
were  oast  aside,  that  a  more  advantageous  marriage  for  one  of  the  seven  Aus- 
trian Archduchesses  might  be  secured. — Compare  Gorrespondanco  de  Philippe 
II.,  ii.  635.  s  Ibi«L 
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electors  to  whom  it  must  be  shown,  might  not  be  inspired  with 
suspicion.^ 

The  Archduke  left  Madrid  on  March  4th,  1569.  He  re- 
tired, well  pleased  with  the  results  of  his  mission,  not  be- 
cause its  ostensible  objects  had  been  accomplished,  for  those 
had  signally  failed,  but  because  the  King  had  made  him  a 
present  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  had  promised 
to  espouse  the  Archduchess  Anne.*  On  May  26th,  1569,  the 
Emperor  addressed  a  final  reply  to  Philip,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressly approved  the  King's  justification  of  his  conduct.*  It 
was  founded,  he  thought,  in  reason  and  equity.  Neverthe- 
less, it  could  hardly  be  shown,  as  it  was,  to  the  princes  and 
electors,  and  he  had  therefore  modified  many  points  which  he 
thought  might  prove  offensive.* 

Thus  ended  "in  smoke,"  as  Granvt  lie  had  foretold,  the  fam- 
ous mission  of  Archduke  Charles.  The  Holy  Eoman  Em- 
peror withdrew  from  his  pompous  intervention,  abashed  by  a 
rebuke,  but  consoled  by  a  promise.  If  it  were  good  to  be 
guardian  of  religious  freedom  in  Upper  and  Nether  Germany, 
it  was  better  to  be  father-in-law  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  both 
the  Indies.     Hence  the  lame  and  abrupt  conclusion. 

Cardinal  Granvelle  had  been  very  serviceable  in  this  junc- 
ture. He  had  written  to  Philip  to  assure  him  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  Netherlands  had  no  claim,  under  the  transaction  of 
Augsburg,  to  require  the  observance  within  their  territory  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Empire.*  He  added,  that  Charles  the  Fifth 
had  only  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  Passau  to  save  his  brother 
Ferdinand  from  ruin;  that  he  had  only  consented  to  it  as 
Emperor,  and  had  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  included  the 
Netherlands  within  its  provisions.  He  stated,  moreover,  t?iat 
the  Emperor  had  revoked  the  treaty  hy  an  act  which  was  never 
published,  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Ferdi- 
nand,^ 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  King  had  used  this  opinion  of 
Granvelle  in  the  response  presented  to  the  Archduke.  Al- 
though he  did  not  condescend  to  an  argument,  he  had  laid 
down  the  fact  as  if  it  were  indisputable.     He  was  still  more 

'  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  817.  <  Ibid.,  ii.  836. 

>  Ibid.,  li.  874.  *  Ibid. 

^  Correspondance  do  Pliilippe  II.,  ii.  800    Gaohar^'B  Introdaotion  to  torn.  i. 
elxxxvii. 
*  Correapondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  800. 
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delighted  to  find  that  Charles  had  revoked  the  treaty  of  Pas- 
8au,  and  eagerly  wrote  to  Granvelle  to  inquire  where  the  se- 
cret instrument  was  to  be  found. ^  The  Cardinal  replied  that 
it  was  probably  among  his  papers  at  Brussels,  but  that  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  it  in  his  absence.* 
Whether  such  a  document  ever  existed,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
To  perpetrate  such  a  fraud  would  have  been  worthy  of 
Charles;  to  fable  its  perpetration  not  unworthy  of  the  Cardi- 
nal. In  either  case,  the  transaction  was  sufficiently  high- 
handed and  exceedingly  disgraceful. 

1  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  IL,  ii.  842.  >  Ibid.,  ii.  860. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  TENTH  PENNY  AND  A  MODEL  MURDER. 

Quarrel  between  Alva  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England — Spanish  funds 
seized  l»r  the  English  government — Non-intercourse  between  Elng- 
land  and  the  Netherlands — Stringent  measures  against  heresy — Con- 
tinued persecution — Individual  cases — Present  of  hat  and  sword  to 
Alva  from  the  Pope — ^Determination  of  the  Grovemor-general  to 
establish  a  system  of  arbitrary  taxation  in  the  provinces — ^Assembly 
of  estates  at  Brussels — Alva's  decrees  laid  before  them — The  hun- 
dreth,  tenth,  and  fifth  pence — Opposition  of  Viglius  to  the  project — 
Estates  of  various  provinces  give  a  reluctant  consent — Determined 
resistance  of  Utrecht — The  city  and  province  cited  before  the  Blood 
Council — Sentence  of  confiscation  and  disfranchisement  against  both 
— Appeal  to  the  King— Difficulty  of  collecting  the  new  tax— Commu- 
tation for  two  years — Projects  for  a  pardon-general — Growing  dis- 
favour of  the  Duke — His  desire  to  resign  his  post— Secret  hoHtility 
between  the  Governor  and  Viglius — Altered  sentiments  of  the  Presi- 
dent—Opinions expressed  by  Granvelle — ^The  pardon  pompously  pro- 
claimed by  the  Duke  at  Antwerp — Character  of  the  amnesty — 
Dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  act— Complaints  of  Alva  to  the 
King— Fortunes  and  fate  of  Baron  Montigny  in  Spain — Uis  confine- 
ment at  Segovia— His  attempt  to  escape— its  failure— His  mock  trial 
— His  wife's  appeal  to  Philip — His  condemnation — ^His  secret  assas- 
sination determined  upon — Its  details,  as  carefully  prescribed  and 
superintended  by  the  King— Terrible  inundation  throughout  the 
Netherlands — Immense  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  Friesland 
^Lowestein  Castle  taken  by  De  Ruyter,  by  stratagem — Recapture  of 
the  place  by  the  Spaniards — Desperate  resistance  and  death  of  De 
Ruyter. 

It  was  very  soon  aiter  the  Duke^s  return  to  Brussels  that  a 
quarrel  between  himself  and  the  Queen  of  England  took  place. 
It  happened  thus.  Certain  vessels,  bearing  rovitig  commis- 
sions from  the  Prince  of  Conde,  has  chased  into  the  ports 
of  England  some  merchantmen  coming  from  Spain  with  sup- 
plies in  specie  for  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands.*  The 
trading  ships  remained  in  harbor,  not  daring  to  leave  for  their 
destination,  while  the  privateers  remained  in  a  neighboring 
pori;  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  should  they  put  to  sea.  The 
commanders  of  the  merchant  fleet  complained  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  London.  The  envoy  laid  the  case  before  the 
Queen.  The  Queen  promised  redress,  and,  almost  as  soon  as  the 

1  Bor,  v.  272,  273. 
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promise  had  been  made,  seized  upon  all  the  specie  in  the  ves- 
sels, amounting  to  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
appropriated  the  whole  to  her  own  benefit.*  The  pretext  for 
this  proceeding  was  two  fold.  In  the  first  place,  she  assured 
the  ambafisador  that  she  had  taken  the  money  into  her  pos- 
session in  order  that  it  might  be  kept  safe  for  her  royal 
brother  of  Spain.  In  the  second  place,  she  affirmed  that  the 
money  did  not  belong  to  the  Spanish  Government  at  all,  but 
that  it  was  the  property  of  certain  Genoese  merchants,  from 
whom,  as  she  had  a  right  to  do,  she  had  borrowed  it  for  a 
short  period.^  Both  these  poei'tions  could  hardly  be  correct, 
but  either  furnished  an  excellent  reason  for  appropriating  the 
funds  to  her  own  use. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  being  very  much  in  want  of  money,  was 
furious  when  informed  of  the  circumstance.  He  immediately 
despatched  Councillor  d'Assonleville  with  other  commission- 
ers on  a  special  embassy  to  the  Queen  of  England.*  His  en- 
voys were  refused  an  audience,  and  the  Duke  was  taxed  with 
presumption  in  venturing,  as  if  he  had  been  a  sovereign,  to 
send  a  legation  to  a  crowned  head.*  No  satisfaction  was 
given  to  Alva,  but  a  secret  commissioner  was  despatched  to 
Spain  to  discuss  the  subject  there.  The  wrath  of  Alva  was 
not  appeased  by  this  contemptuous  treatment.  Chagrined  at 
the  loss  of  his  funds,  and  stung  to  the  quick  by  a  rebuke  which 
his  arrogance  had  merited,  he  resorted  to  a  high-handed  mea- 
sure. He  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  the  personal 
arrest  of  every  Englishman  within  the  territory  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  seizure  of  every  article  of  property 
which  could  be  found  belonging  to  individuals  of  that  na- 
tion.*^ The  Queen  retaliated  by  measures  of  the  same  sever- 
ity against  Netherlanders  in  England.®  The  Duke  followed 
up  his  blow  by  a  proclamation  (of  March  31st,  1569),  in  which 
the  grievance  was  detailed,  and  strict  non-intercourse  with 
England  enjoined.''  While  the  Queen  and  the  Viceroy  were 
thus  exchanging  blows,  the  real  sufferers  were,  of  course,  the 
unfortunate  Netherlanders.  Between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones  of  Elizabeth's  rapacity  and  Alva's  arrogance,  the 
poor  remains  of  Flemish  prosperity  were  well  nigh  crushed 
out  of  existence.     Proclamations  and  commisaons  followed 


1  Bor,  Moteren,  nbi  snprft.  >  Ibid.    Meteren,  57. 

>  Ibid.,  V.  277.     Meteren,  67,  58.  *  Bor,  v.  272,  273, 
B  See  the  proolamation  in  Bor,  y.  277-279. 

*  Bor,  Meteren,  obi  rap.  T  Ibid. 
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hard  upon  each  other,  but  it  was  not  till  April  1573,  that  the 
matter  was  definitely  arranged.*  Before  that  day  arrived, 
the  commerce  of  the  Netheriands  had  suffered,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  a  dead  loss  of  two  million  florins,  not  a  stiver  of 
which  was  ever  reimbursed  to  the  sufferers  by  the  Spanish 
government.^ 

Meantime,  neither  in  the  complacency  of  his  triumph  over 
William  of  Orange,  nor  in  the  torrent  of  his  wrath  against  the 
English  Queen,  did  the  Duke  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the 
chief  end  of  his  existence  in  the  Netherlands.  The  gibbet 
and  the  stake  were  loaded  with  their  daily  victims.  The  re- 
cords of  the  period  are  foul  with  tliC  perpetually  renewed  bar- 
barities exercised  against  the  new  religion.  To  the  magis- 
trates of  the  different  cities  were  issued  fresh  instructions,  by 
which  all  municipal  officers  were  to  be  guided  in  the  discharge 
of  their  great  duty.  They  were  especially  enjoined  by  the 
Duke  to  take  heed  that  Catholic  midwives,  and  none  other, 
should  be  provided  for  every  parish,  duly  sworn  to  give  notice 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  every  birth  which  occurred,  in 
order  that  the  curate  might  instantly  proceed  to  baptism.' 
They  were  also  ordered  to  appoint  certain  spies  who  should 
keep  watch  at  every  administration  of  the  sacraments,  whether 
public  or  private,  whether  at  the  altar  or  at  death-beds, 
and  who  should  report  for  exemplary  punishment  (that  is  to 
say,  death  by  fire)  all  persons  who  made  derisive  or  irreveren- 
tial  gestures,  or  who  did  not  pay  suitable  honor  to  the  said 
sacraments.*  Furthermore,  in  order  that  not  even  death  it- 
self should  cheat  the  tyrant  of  his  prey,  the  same  spies  were 
to  keep  watch  at  the  couch  of  the  dying,  and  to  give  imme- 
diate notice  to  government  of  all  persons  who  should  dare  to 
depart  this  life  without  previously  receiving  extreme  unction 
and  the  holy  wafer.  The  estates  of  such  culprits,  it  was  or- 
dained, should  be  confiscated,  and  their  bodies  dragged  to  the 
public  place  of  execution.* 

I  Bor,  ▼.  279,  280.    Meteren,  57,  58.  *  Meteren,  58. 
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An  affecting  case  occurred  in  the  north  of  Holland,  early 
in  this  year,  which,  for  its  peculiarity,  deserves  brief  men- 
tion. A  poor  Anabaptist,  guilty  of  no  crime  but  his  fellow- 
ship with  a  persecuted  sect,  had  been  condemned  to  death. 
He  had  made  his  escape,  closely  pursued  by  an  officer  of  jus- 
tice, across  a  frozen  lake.  It  was  late  in  the  winter,  and  the 
ice  had  become  unsound.  It  trembled  and  cracked  beneath 
his  footsteps,  but  he  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  The  officer 
was  not  so  fortunate.  The  ice  gave  way  beneath  him,  and  he 
sank  into  the  lake,  uttering  a  cry  for  succor.  There  were  none 
to  hear  him,  except  the  fugitive  whom  he  had  been  hunting. 
Dirk  Willemzoon,  for  so  was  the  Anabaptist  called,  instinct- 
ively obeying  the  dictates  of  a  generous  nature,  returned, 
crossed  the  quaking  and  dangerous  ice,  at  the  peril  of  his  Ufe, 
extended  his  hand  to  his  enemy,  and  saved  him  from  certain 
death.  Unfortunately  for  human  nature,  it  cannot  be  added 
that  the  generosity  of  the  action  was  met  by  a  corresponding 
heroism.  The  officer  was  desirous,  it  is  true,  of  avoiding  the 
responsibility  of  sacrificing  the  preserver  of  his  life,  but  the 
burgomaster  of  Asperen  sternly  reminded  him  to  remember 
his  oath.  He  accordingly  arrested  the  fugitive,  who,  on  May 
16th  following,  was  burned  to  death  under  the  most  lingering 
tortures.^ 

Almost  at  the  same  time  four  clergymen,  the  eldest  seventy 
years  of  age,  were  executed  at  the  Hague,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  three  years.  All  were  of  blameless  lives,  having  com- 
mitted no  crime  save  that  of  having  favored  the  Reformation. 
As  they  were  men  of  some  local  eminence,  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  be  executed  with  solenmity.  They  were 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  as  they  were  of  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  it  was  necessary  before  execution  that  their  per- 
sonal sanctity  should  be  removed.  Accordingly,  on  May  27th, 
attired  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  high  mass,  they  were  brought 
before  the  Bishop  of  Bois  le  Due.  The  prelate,  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  each  of  their  heads.  He 
then  scraped  their  crowns  and  the  tips  of  their  fingers  with 
a  little  silver  knife  very  gently,  and  without  inflicting  the 
least  injury.  The  mystic  oil  of  consecration  was  thus  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficiently  removed.  The  prelate  then  proceed- 
ed to  disrobe  the  victims,  saying  to  each  one  as  he  did 
so,  "Eximo  tibi  V66tum  justitiae,  quern  voUns  dbjedsti/*  to 


t  Q«nrd  Bnadt  Hilt  dtr  Beformatie,  sMt  i.  Ir.  x.  600. 
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which  the  oldest  pastor,  Arent  Dirkzoon,  stoutly  replied> 
"tmo  vestem  injiLstitiae,^*  The  bishop  having  thus  completed 
the  solemn  farce  of  desecration,  delivered  the  prisoners  to  the 
Blood  Council,  begging  that  they  might  be  handled  very  gen- 
tly. Three  days  afterwards  they  were  all  executed  at  the 
stake,  having,  howerver,  received  the  indulgence  of  being 
strangled  before  being  thrown  into  the  flames.^ 

It  was  precisely  at  this  moment,  while  the  agents  of  the 
Duke's  government  were  thus  zealously  enforcing  his  decrees, 
that  a  special  messenger  arrived  from  the  Pope,  bringing  as  a 
present  to  Alva  a  jewelled  hat  and  sword.*  It  was  a  gift 
rarely  conferred  by  the  Church,  and  never  save  upon  the  high- 
est dignitaries,  or  upon  those  who  had  merited  her  most  sig- 
nal rewards  by  the  most  shining  exploits  in  her  defence.' 
The  Duke  was  requested,  in  the  autograph  letter  from  his 
Holiness  which  accompanied  the  presents,  "to  remember, 
when  he  put  the  hat  upon  his  heaJ,  that  he  was  guarded  with 
it  as  with  a  helmet  of  righteousness,  and  with  the  shield  of 
God's  help,  indicating  the  heavenly  crown  which  was  ready 
for  all  princes  who  support  the  Holy  Church  and  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith."*  The  motto  on  the  sword  ran  as  follows, 
"Accipe  sanctum  gladiuniy  munus  a  Deo  in  quo  dejicies  adver- 
sarios  populi  mei  IsraeV^^ 

The  Viceroy  of  Philip,  thus  stimulated  to  persevere  in  his 
master's  precepts  by  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ^  was  not  likely 
to  swerve  from  his  path,  nor  to  flinch  from  his  work.  It  was 
beyond  the  power  of  man's  ingenuity  to  add  any  fresh  fea- 
tures of  horror  to  the  religious  persecution  under  which  the 
provinces  were  groaning,  but  a  new  attack  could  be  made 
upon  the  poor  remains  of  their  wealth. 

The  Duke  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  his  finan- 
cial arrangements.  The  confiscation  of  banished  and  mur- 
dered heretics  had  not  proved  the  inexhaustible  mine  he  had 
boasted.  The  stream  of  gold  which  was  to  flow  perennially 
into  the  Spanish  coffers,  soon  ceased  to  flow  at  all.  This  was 
inevitable.  Confiscations  must,  of  necessity,  offer  but  a  pre- 
carious supply  to  any  treasury:  It  was  only  the  frenzy  of 
an  Alva  which  could  imagine  it  possible  to  derive  a  perma- 
nent revenue  from  such  a  source.  It  was,  however,  not  to  be 
expected  that  this  man,  whose  tyranny  amounted  to  insanity, 

1  Bor,  ▼.  813,  813.    Hoofd,  r.  199,  200. 
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could  comprehend  the  intimate  connection  between  the  inter- 
ests of  a  people  and  those  of  its  rulers,  and  he  was  determined 
to  exhibit,  by  still  more  fierce  and  ludicrous  experiments,  how 
easily  a  great  soldier  may  become  a  very  paltry  financier. 

He  had  already  informed  his  royal  master  that,  after  a  very- 
short  time,  remittances  would  no  longer  be  necessary  from 
Spain  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  army  and  government  in 
the  Netherlands.^  He  promised,  on  the  contrary,  that  at 
least  two  millions  yearly  should  be  furnished  by  the  provinces, 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  their  administration,  to  enrich  the 
treasury  at  home.*  Another  Peru  had  already  been  discov- 
ered by  his  ingenuity,  and  one  which  was  not  dependent  for 
its  golden  fertility  on  the  continuance  of  that  heresy  which  it 
was  his  mission  to  extirpate.  His  boast  had  been  much  ridi- 
culed in  Madrid,  where  he  had  more  enemies  than  friends, 
and  he  was  consequently  the  more  eager  to  convert  it  into 
reality.  Nettled  by  the  laughter  with  which  all  his  schemes 
of  political  economy  had  been  received  at  home,^  he  was  de- 
termined to  show  that  his  creative  statesmanship  was  no  less 
worthy  of  homage  than  his  indisputable  genius  for  destruc- 
tion. 

His  scheme  was  nothing  more  thai,  the  substitution  of  an 
arbitrary  system  of  taxation  by  the  Crown,  for  the  legal  and 
constitutional  right  of  the  provinces  to  tax  themselves.  It 
was  not  a  very  original  thought,  but  it  was  certainly  a  bold 
one.  For  although  a  country  so  prostrate  might  suffer  the 
imposition  of  any  fresh  amount  of  tyranny,  yet  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  she  had  sufficient  strength  remaining  to  bear  the 
weight  after  it  had  been  imposed.  It  was  certain,  moreover, 
that  the  new  system  would  create  a  more  general  outcry  than 
any  which  had  been  elicited  even  by  the  religious  persecu- 
tion. There  were  many  inhabitants  who  were  earnest  and 
sincere  Catholics,  and  who  therefore  considered  themselves 
safe  from  the  hangman's  hands,  while  there  were  none  who 
could  hope  to  escape  the  gripe  of  the  new  tax-gatherers.  Yet 
the  Governor  was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted  by  the  probable 
impopularity  of  the  measure.  Courage  he  possessed  in  more 
than  mortal  proportion.  He  seemed  to  have  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  ascertaining  the  exact  capacity  of  the  country  for 
wretchedness.     He  was  resolved  accnraitely  to  gauge  its  width 


1  CorrMpondaooe  de  PhUippe  II.,  ii.  836,  887.  >  Ibid.,  ii.  970. 
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and  its  depth;  to  know  liow  much  of  physical  and  moral 
misery  might  be  accumulated  within  its  limits,  before  it 
should  be  full  to  overflowing.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country  had  been  solemnly  condemned  to  death;  and 
arbitrary  executions,  in  pursuance  of  that  sentence,  had  been 
daily  taking  place.  Millions  of  property  had  been  confis- 
cated, while  the  most  fortunate  and  industrious,  as  well  as 
the  bravest  of  the  Netherlanders,  were  wandering  penniless 
in  distant  lands.  Still  the  blows,  however  recklessly  distrib- 
uted, had  not  struck  every  head.  The  inhabitants  had  been 
decimated,  not  annihilated,  and  the  productive  energy  of  the 
country,  which  for  centuries  had  possessed  so  much  vitality, 
was  even  yet  not  totally  extinct.  In  the  wreck  of  their  social 
happiness,  in  the  utter  overthrow  of  their  political  freedom, 
they  had  still  preserved  the  shadow,  at  least,  of  one  great  bul- 
wark against  despotism.     The  king  could  impose  no  tax.* 

The  "Joyeuse  Entr^'*  of  Brabant,  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tions of  Flanders,  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  all  the  other  prov- 
inces, expressly  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  the  requisite 
funds  for  government  should  be  raised.  The  sovereign  or  his 
stadholder  was  to  appear  before  the  estates  in  person,  and 
make  his  request  for  money.  It  was  for  the  estates,  after  con- 
sultation with  their  constituents,  to  decide  whether  or  not  this 
petition  (Bede)  should  be  granted,  and  should  a  single  branch 
decline  compliance,  the  monarch  was  to  wait  with  patience 
for  a  more  favorable  moment.^  Such  had  been  the  regular 
practice  in  the  Netherlands,  nor  had  the  reigning  houses  often 
had  occasion  to  accuse  the  estates  of  parsimony.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  wonderful  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  should  be  impa- 
tient at  the  contiued  existence  of  this  provincial  privilege.  A 
country  of  condemned  criminals,  a  nation  whose  universjil 
neck  might  at  any  moment  be  laid  upon  the  block  without 
ceremony,  seemed  hardly  fit  to  hold  the  purse-strings,  and  to 
dispense  alms  to  its  monarch.  The  Viceroy  was  impatient  at 
this  arrogant  vestige  of  constitutional  liberty.  Moreover,  al- 
though he  had  taken  from  the  Netherlanders  nearly  all  the 
attributes  of  freemen,  he  was  unwilling  that  they  should  en- 
joy the  principal  privilege  of  slaves,  that  of  being  fed  and 
guarded  at  their  master's  expense.    He  had  therefore  sum- 


1  Bentiroglio,  lib.  v.  82.    See  sIbo  Introduction  to  this  work. 
>  Ibid.,  ibid.— See  also  Klnit,  Hist,  der  HoII.  Staatsregering,  and  Viglii  Com- 
ment, remm  aotarom  super  imp.  Dee.  Den.,  c.  yi. 
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moned  a  general  assembly  of  the  provincial  estates  in  Brussels, 
and  on  March  SOth,  1569^  had  caused  the  following  decrees  to 
be  laid  before  them.* 

A  tax  of  the  hundredth  penny,  or  one  per  cent.,  was  laid 
upon  all  property,  real  and  personal,  to  be  collected  instantly. 
This  impost,  however,  was  not  perpetual,  but  only  to  be  paid 
once,  unless,  of  course,  it  should  suit  the  same  arbitrary  power 
by  which  it  was  assessed  to  require  it  a  second  time. 

A  tax  of  the  twentieth  penny,  or  five  per  cent.,  was  laid 
upon  every  transfer  of  real  estate.  This  imposition  was  per- 
petual. 

Thirdly,  a  tax  of  the  tenth  penny,  or  ten  per  cent.,  was 
assessed  upon  every  article  of  merchandise  or  personal  property, 
to  he  paid  as  often  as  it  sJiould  be  sold.  This  tax  was  likewise 
to  be  perpetual.* 

The  consternation  in  the  assembly  when  these  enormous 
propositions  were  heard,  can  be  easily  imagined.  People  may 
differ  about  religious  dogmas.  In  the  most  bigoted  persecu- 
tions there  will  always  be  many  who,  from  conscientious  al- 
though misguided  motives,  heartily  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
bigot.  Moreover,  although  resistance  to  tyranny  in  matters 
of  faith,  is  always  the  most  ardent  of  struggles,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  most  sublime  principle  in  our  nature,  yet  all 
men  are  not  of  the  sterner  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  fash- 
ioned. In  questions  relating  to  the  world  above,  many  may 
be  seduced  from  their  convictions  by  interest,  or  forcei  into 
apostacy  by  violence.  Human  nature  if  often  malleable  or 
fusible,  where  religious  interests  are  concerned,  but  in  affairs 
material  and  financial  opposition  to  tyranny  is  apt  to  be  unan- 
imous. 

The  interests  of  conmierce  and  manufacture,  when  brought 
into  conflict  with  those  of  religion,  had  often  proved  victor- 
ious in  the  Netherlands.  This  new  measure,  however — this 
arbitrary  and  most  prodigious  system  of  taxation,  struck  home 
to  every  fireside.  No  individual,  however  adroit  or  time-serv- 
ing, could  parry  the  blow  by  which  all  were  crushed. 

It  was  most  unanswerably  maintained  in  the  assembly,  that 
this  tenth  and  twentieth  penny  would  utterly  destroy  the 
trade  and  the  manufactures  of  the  coimtry.'  The  hundredth 
penny,  or  the  one  per  cent,  assessment  on  all  property  through- 

1  Bor,  T.  279,  280.  *  Ibid. 

•  Bor,  ▼.  283-286.    Viglil  Comm.  Deo.  Densrii,  •.  t. 
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out  the  land,  although  a  severe  subsidy,  might  be  borne  with 
for  once.  To  pay,  however,  a  twentieth  part  of  the  full  value 
of  a  house  to  the  government  as  often  as  the  house  was  sold, 
was  a  most  intolerable  imposition.  A  house  might  be  sold 
twenty  times  in  a  year,  and  in  the  course,  therefore,  of  the  year 
be  confiscated  in  its  whole  value.  It  amounted  either  to  a 
prohibition  of  all  transfers  of  real  estate,  or  to  an  eventual 
surrender  of  its  price. 

As  to  the  tenth  penny  upon  articles  of  merchandise,  to  be 
paid  by  the  vendor  at  every  sale,  the  scheme  was  monstrous. 
All  trade  and  manufactures  must,  of  necessity,  expire,  at  the 
very  first  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution.*  The  same  article 
might  be  sold  ten  times  in  a  week,  and  might  therefore  pay  one 
hundred  per  cent,  weekly.  An  article,  moreover,  was  fre- 
quently compounded  of  ten  different  articles,  each  of  which 
might  pay  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  therefore  the*  manufac- 
tured article,  if  ten  times  transferred,  one  thousand  per  cent, 
weekly.  Quick  transfers  and  unfettered  movements  being  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  commerce,  it  was  impossible  for  it  long 
to  survive  the  paralysis  of  such  a  tax.  The  impost  could 
never  be  collected,  and  would  only  produce  an  entire  prostra- 
tion of  industry.  It  could  by  no  possibility  enrich  the  gov- 
ernment.* 

1  Bor.  T.  SS3-S85.     VigUi  Oomm.  Dm.  Denarii,  f .  ▼. 

>  WhUe  ooeupied  with  his  attempta  to  enforce  thif  tax,  the  Dnice  eitabllihed 
a  oommission  to  inquire  into  the  valne  of  the  manufiMtaring  indastry  of  the 
proTinoes.  In  the  year  1570,  the  aggregate  annual  yalue  of  manufaotored 
artiolei  was  calculated  at  forty-flTe  millionf  of  florins  (44,864,88S  fl.)  From  thie 
estimate,  however,  Luxemburg,  Gueldres,  Zeeland,  and  the  provinoee  beyond  the 
MeuBO,  were  excluded. 

The  retumf  for  the  others  were  thus  stated : 

Brabant 11,197,416  florins. 

Flanders 10,407,891  " 

Valenciennes 6,SSS,980  '* 

Tonmay S,369,200  " 

Holland 2,029,148  «* 

Lille,  Douay,  and  Orohies 8,888,698  ** 

Hainault 1,982,640  " 

Malines 262,880  «« 

Utrecht 734,900  " 

Overyssel 1,610,260  " 

Namur ^..     464,980  « 

FriesUnd 196,200  " 

Artois 1,718,790  " 

— Benom  de  France  MS.,  ii.  c.  x.  Upon  this  flourishing  state  of  the  manu- 
Ikoturing  interest,  notwithstanding  the  oppression  to  whioh  the  country  had  so 
long  been  subjected,  the  Duke  indulged  in  golden  dreams.  *'  Oires  le  ducq  oon- 
iiderant  par  ce  ealeal  Fimportaaoe  du  diziftme  denier,  ekai^uim  tUmemmtnt  de 
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The  King  could  not  derive  wealth  from  the  ruin  of  his  sub- 
jects; yet  to  establish  such  a  system  was  the  stem  and  absurd 
determination  of  the  Governor-general.  The  infantine  sim- 
plicity of  the  effort  seemed  incredible.  The  ignorance  was  as 
sublime  as  the  tyranny.  The  most  lucid  arguments  and  the 
most  earnest  remonstrances  were  all  in  vain.  Too  opaque  to 
be  illumined  by  a  flood  of  light,  too  hard  to  be  melted  by  a  na- 
tion's tears,  the  Viceroy  held  calmly  to  his  purpose.  To  the 
keen  and  vivid  representations  of  Viglius,  who  repeatedly  ex- 
hibited all  that  was  oppressive  and  all  that  was  impossible  in 
the  tax,  he  answered  simply  that  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  Spanish  "alcabala,"  and  that  he  derived  50,000  du- 
cats yearly  from  its  imposition  in  his  own  city  of  Alva,* 

Viglius  was  upon  this  occasion  in  opposition  to  the  Duke.  It 
is  but  justice  to  state  that  the  learned  jurisconsult  manfully 
and  repeatedly  confronted  the  wrath  of  his  superior  in  many 
a  furious  discussion  in  council  upon  the  subject.  He  had 
never  essayed  to  snatch  one  brand  from  the  burning  out  of  the 
vast  holocaust  of  religious  persecution,  but  he  was  aroused  at 
last  by  the  threatened  destruction  of  all  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  land.  He  confronted  the  tyrant  with  courage, 
sustained  perhaps  by  the  knowledge  that  the  proposed  plan 
was  not  the  King's,  but  the  Governor's.  He  knew  that  it  was 
openly  ridiculed  in  Madrid,'^  and  that  Philip,  although  he 
would  probably  never  denounce  it  in  terms,  was  certainly  not 
eager  for  its  execution.  The  President  enlarged  upon  the 
difference  which  existed  between  the  condition  of  a  sparsely- 
peopled  country  of  herdsmen  and  laborers  in  Spain,  and  the 
densely-thronged  and  bustling  cities  of  the  Netherlands.  If 
the  Duke  collected  50,000  ducats  yearly  from  the  alcabala  in 
Alva,  he  could  only  offer  him  his  congratulations,  but  could 
not  help  assuring  him  that  the  tax  would  prove  an  impossibil- 
ity in  the  provinces.*  To  his  argument,  that  the  impoet 
would  fall  with  severity  not  upon  the  highest  nop  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  neither  upon  the  great  nobility  and  clergy 
nor  on  the  rustic  population,  but  on  the  merchants  and  man- 


resp^ranoe  on  de  rimagination  da  proaffit,  preisa  fort  en  I'annde  1570  lea  6tats 
Bur  le  !()««»•  denier. — Ibid. 

The  author  shows  that  the  tax  woald  be  paid  at  least  seven  times  by  oloth  bm 
well  as  by  varions  other  oommoditiee. — Ibia.  It  would  be  easy  to  sbow,  that  if 
the  tax  were  literally  enforoed,  it  would  amount  to  seventy  times  seren,  upon 
all  mannfaotured  wares. 

1  Viglii.  Gomm.  Dec.  Denarii,  s.  6. 

>  V*  d.  Vynokt»  Dl.  U.  118.  •  VigUi.  Oomm.  deo.  Den.  •.  viL  10. 
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iifacturers,  it  was  answered  by  the  President  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  rob  Saint  Peter's  altar  in  order  to  build  one  to 
Saint  Paul.^  It  might  have  been  simpler  to  suggest  that  the 
consumer  would  pay  the  tax,  supposing  it  were  ever  paid  at 
all,  but  the  axiom  was  not  so  familiar  three  centuries  ago  as 
now. 

Meantime,  the  report  of  the  deputies  to  the  assembly  on  their 
return  to  their  constituents  had  created  the  mostintense  excite- 
ment and  alarm.  Petition  after  petition,  report  after  report, 
poured  in  upon  the  government.  There  was  a  cry  of  despair, 
and  almost  of  defiance,  which  had  not  been  elicited  by  former 
agonies.  To  induce,  however,  a  more  favorable  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke,  the  hundredth  penny,  once  for  all,  was 
conceded  by  the  estates.*  The  tenth  and  twentieth  occa- 
sioned severe  and  protracted  struggles,  until  the  various  assem- 
blies of  the  patrimonial  provinces,  one  after  the  other,  ex- 
hausted, frightened,  and  hoping  that  no  serious  effort  would 
be  made  to  collect  the  tax,  consented,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  its  imposition.'  The  principal  conditions  were  a 
protest  against  the  legality  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  provi- 
sion that  the  consent  of  no  province  should  be  valid  until  that 
of  all  had  been  obtained.*  Holland,  too,  was  induced  to  give 
in  its  adhesion,  although  the  city  of  Amsterdam  long  withheld 
its  consent;  but  the  city  and  province  of  Utrecht  were  inexor- 
able.* They  offered  a  handsome  sum  in  commutation,  in- 
creasing the  sum  first  proposed  from  70,000  to  200,000  flor- 
ins, but  they  resolutely  refused  to  be  saddled  with  this  perma- 
nent tax.  Their  stout  resistance  was  destined  to  cost  them 
dear.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  Alva,  finding  them  still 
resolute  in  their  refusal,  quartered  the  regiment  of  Lombardy 
upon  them,  and  employed  other  coercive  measures  to  bring 
them  to  reason.*  The  rude,  insolent,  unpaid  and  therefore 
insubordinate  soldiery  were  billeted  in  every  house  in  the  city, 
so  that  the  insults  which  the  population  were  made  to  suffer 
by  the  intrusion  of  these  ruffians  at  their  firesides  would  soon, 
it  was  thought,  compel  the  assent  of  the  province  to  the  tax.'' 
It  was  not  so,  however.  The  city  and  the  province  remained 
stanch  in  their  opposition.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  (December  15th,  1569)  the  estates  were  summoned  to  ap- 
pear within  fourteen  days  before  the  Blood  Council.*    At  the 

1  Viglii.  Comm.  dec.  Den.  f.Tii.  9. 

«Bor,T.286.  •IMd.  *II>id.  •  lUd.,  r.  S86,  ftl 

•Bor,  T.  2S8.  viUd.  •  Hoofd,  t.  190.    Bor,  t.  291. 
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appointed  tiine  the  procurenr-general  was  ready  with  an  act  of 
accusation,  accompanied,  as  was  usually  the  case,  with  a  sim- 
ultaneous sentence  of  condemnation.  The  indictment  re- 
vived and  recapitulated  all  previous  offences  committed  in  the 
city  and  the  province,  particularly  during  the  troubles  of 
1566,  and  at  the  epoch  of  the  treal^  with  Duchess  Margaret. 
The  inhabitants  and  the  magistrates,  both  in  their  individual 
and  public  capacities,  were  condemned  for  heresy,  rebellion, 
and  misprision.  The  city  and  province  were  accordingly  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  high  treason,  were  deprived  of  j31  their 
charters,  laws,  privileges,  freedom,  and  customs,  and  were  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  all  their  property,  real  and  personal, 
together  with  all  tolls,  rents,  excises,  and  imposts,  the  whole 
being  confiscated  to  the  benefit  of  his  Majesty.^ 

The  immediate  execution  of  the  sentence  was,  however,  sus- 
pended, to  allow  the  estates  opportunity  to  reply.  An  enor- 
mous mass  of  pleadings,  replies,  replications,  rejoinders,  and 
apostilles  was  the  result,  which  few  eyes  were  destined  to 
read,  and  least  of  all  those  to  whom  they  were  nominally  ad- 
dressed.* They  were  of  benefit  to  none  save  in  the  shape  of 
fees  which  they  engendered  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe.  It 
was  six  months,  however,  before  the  case  was  closed.  As  there 
was  no  blood  to  be  shed,  a  summary  process  was  not  consid- 
ered necessary.  At  last,  on  July  14th,  the  voluminous  pile  of 
documents  was  placed  before  Vargas.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  laid  eyes  upon  them,  and  they  were,  moreover,  written  in 
a  language  of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  word.*  Such. 
however,  was  his  capacity  for  affairs,  that  a  glance  only  at  the 
outside  of  the  case  enabled  him  to  form  his  decision.  Within 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  booted  and  spurred,  he  was  saying 
mass  in  the  church  of  Saint  Oudule,  on  his  way  to  pronounce 
sentence  at  Antwerp.*  That  judgment  was  rendered  the  same 
day,  and  confirmed  the  preceding  act  of  condemnation.^  Var- 
gas went  to  his  task  as  cheerfully  as  if  it  had  been  murder. 
The  act  of  outlawry  and  beggary  was  fulminated  against  the 
city  and  province,  and  a  handsome  amount  of  misery  for  oth- 
ers, and  of  plunder  for  himself,  was  the  result  of  his  prompt- 

1  See  all  the  doooments  in  Bor,  r.  151,  et  seq. 

<  Bor,  T.  ZDCMl^.—^iiipare  Hoofd,  v.  194-196;  Wagenaer,  VaderL  Hist,  rt 
298-^04;  Viglii  Oom.  dec.  Den.,  panrim. 

s  Translationf,  however,  were  appended,  whioh  had  onlj  been  oompleted  that 
morning. — Bor,  ▼.  819. 

^  Bor,  ▼.  819.  *  Ibid.    Hoofd,  Wagenaer,  u\A  sup. 
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ness.  Many  thousand  citizens  were  ruined^  many  millions  of 
property  confiscated. 

Thus  was  Utrecht  deprived  of  all  its  ancient  liberties,  as  a 
punishment  for  having  dared  to  maintain  them.  The  clergy, 
too,  of  the  province,  having  invoked  the  bull  ''in  Coena 
Domini"  by  which  clerical  property  was  declared  exempt 
from  taxation,  had  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Duke.*  To 
wield  so  slight  a  bulrush  against  the  man  who  had  just  been 
girded  with  the  consecrated  and  jewelled  sword  of  the  Pope, 
was  indeed  but  a  feeble  attempt  at  defence.  Alva  treated  the 
Coena  Domini  with  contempt,  but  he  imprisoned  the  printer 
who  had  dared  to  republish  it  at  this  juncture.  Finding, 
moreover,  that  it  had  been  put  in  press  by  the  orders  of  no 
less  a  person  than  Secretary  La  Torre,  he  threw  that  officer 
also  into  prison,  besides  suspending  him  from  his  functions 
for  a  year.* 

The  estates  of  the  province  and  the  magistracy  of  the  city 
appealed  to  his  Majesty  from  the  decision  of  the  Duke.  The 
case  did  not  directly  concern  the  interests  of  religion,  for 
although  the  heretical  troubles  of  1566  furnished  the  nom- 
inal motives  of  the  condemnation,  the  resistance  to  the  tenth 
and  twentieth  penny  was  the  real  crime  for  which  they  were 
suffering.  The  King,  therefore,  although  far  from  clement, 
was  not  extremely  rigorous.  He  refused  the  object  of  the 
appeal,  but  he  did  not  put  the  envoys  to  death  by  whom  it 
was  brought  to  Madrid.  This  would  have  certainly  been  the 
case  in  matters  strictly  religious,  or  even  had  the  commis- 
sioners arrived  two  years  before,  but  even  Philip  believed, 
perhaps,  that  for  the  moment  almost  enough  innocent  blood 
had  been  shed.  At  any  rate  he  suffered  the  legates  from 
Utrecht  to  return,*  not  with  their  petition  granted,  but  at 
least  with  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders.  Early  in  the 
following  year,  the  provinces  still  remaining  under  martial 
law,  all  the  Utrecht  charters  were  taken  into  the  possession  of 
the  government,  and  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Vredenberg.* 
It  was  not  till  after  the  departure  of  Alva  that  they  were 
restored,  according  to  royal  command,  by  the  new  governor, 
Requesens." 

By  the  middle  of  the  year  1669,  Alva  wrote  to  the  King, 
with  great  cheerfulness  of  tone,  announcing  that  the  estates 

1  Bor,  ▼.  387.    Hoofd,  ▼.  196.  >  Ibid. 

>  Bor,  ▼.  826-338  et  teq.  «  Bor,  rU  807-S61. 

s  Bor,  Ti.  300,  361. 
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of  the  provinces  had  all  consented  to  the  tax.  He  congratu- 
lated his  Majesty  upon  the  fact  that  this  income  might 
thenceforth  be  enjoyed  in  perpetuity,  and  that  it  wonld  bring 
at  least  two  millions  yearly  into  his  coffers,  over  and  above 
the  expenses  of  government.  The  hundredth  penny,  as  he 
calculated,  would  amount  to  at  least  five  millions.^ 

He  was,  however,  very  premature  in  his  triumph,  for  the 
estates  were  not  long  in  withdrawing  a  concession  virhich  had 
either  been  wrung  from  them  by  violence  or  filched  from 
them  by  misrepresentation.  Taking  the  ground  that  the 
assent  of  all  had  been  stipulated  before  that  of  any  one 
should  be  esteemed  valid,  every  province  now  refused  to  en- 
force or  to  permit  the  collection  of  the  tenth  or  the  twentieth 
penny  within  their  limits.  Dire  were  the  threatenings  and 
the  wrath  of  the  Viceroy,  painfully  protracted  the  renewed 
negotiations  with  the  estates.  At  last,  a  compromise  was 
effected,  and  the  final  struggle  postponed.  Late  in  the  sum- 
mer it  was  agreed  that  the  provinces  should  pay  two  millions 
yearly  for  the  two  following  years,  the  term  to  expire  in  the 
month  of  August,  1571.  Till  that  period,  therefore,  there 
was  comparative  repose  upon  the  subject.* 

The  question  of  a  general  pardon  had  been  agitated  for 
more  than  a  year,  both  in  Brussels  and  Madrid.  Viglius,  who 
knew  his  countrymen  better  than  the  Viceroy  knew  them, 
had  written  frequently  to  his  friend  Hopper,  on  the  propriety 
of  at  once  proclaiming  an  amnesty.*  There  had  also  been 
many  conferences  between  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and 
he  had  furnished  more  than  one  draught  for  the  proposed 
measure.*  The  President  knew  full  well  that  the  point  had 
been  reached  beyond  which  the  force  of  tyranny  could  go  no 
further.  All  additional  pressure,  he  felt  sure,  could  only 
produce  reaction,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands.  There  might  then  be  an- 
other game  to  play.  The  heads  of  those  who  had  so  assidu- 
ously served  the  government  throughout  its  terrible  career 
might,  in  their  turn,  be  brought  to  the  block,  and  their  estates 
be  made  to  enrich  the  Treasury.  Moreover,  there  were  symp- 
toms that  Alva's  favor  was  on  the  wane.  The  King  had  not 
been  remarkably  struck  with  the  merits  of  the  new  financial 
measures,  and  had  expressed  much  anxiety  lest  the  trade  of 

X  CorrMpondftiioe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  882. 

>  Bor,  rL  288,  et  bm.    fioofd,  ▼.  196. 
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the  country  should  suflPer.^  Th«  Duke  was  known  to  be 
desirous  of  his  recall.  His  health  was  broken,  he  felt  that 
he  was  bitterly  detested  throughout  the  country,  and  he  was 
certain  that  his  enemies  at  Madrid  were  fast  undermining  his 
credit.  He  seemed  also  to  have  a  dim  suspicion  that  his 
mission  was  accomplished  in  the  Netherlands;  that  as  much 
blood  had  been  shed  at  present  as  the  land  could  easily  ab- 
sorb. He  wrote  urgently  and  even  piteously  to  Philip,  on 
the  subject  of  his  return.  "Were  your  Majesty  only  pleased 
to  take  me  from  this  country,"  he  said,  "I  should  esteem  it  as 
great  a  favor  as  if  your  Majesty  had  given  m^  life."*  He 
swore  ^T)y  the  soul  of  the  Duchess,"  that  he  "would  rather  be 
cut  into  little  pieces"  than  retire  from  his  post  were  his  pres- 
ence necessary,*  but  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  through 
his  exertions  affairs  had  been  placed  in  such  a  train  that  they 
were  sure  to  roll  on  smoothly  to  the  end  of  time.  "At  pres- 
ent, and  for  the  future,"  he  wrote,  '^our  Majesty  is  and  will 
be  more  strictly  obeyed  than  any  of  your  predecessors;"  add- 
ing, with  insane  self-complacency,  "and  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  without  violence"*  He  also  assured  his  Majesty 
as  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  financial  affairs.  His  tax 
was  to  work  wonders.  He  had  conversed  with  capitalists 
who  had  offered  him  four  millions  yearly  for  the  tenth  penny, 
but  he  had  refused,  because  he  estimated  the  product  at  a 
much  higher  figure.*  The  hundredth  penny  could  not  be 
rated  lower  than  five  millions.  It  was  obvious,  therefore, 
that  instead  of  remitting  funds  to  the  provinces,  his  Majesty 
would,  for  the  future,  derive  from  a  them  a  steady  and  enor- 
mous income.'  Moreover,  he  assured  the  King  that  there 
was  at  present  no  one  to  inspire  anxiety  from  within  or  with- 
out. The  only  great  noble  of  note  in  the  country  was  the 
Duke  of  Aerschot,  who  was  devoted  to  his  Majesty,  and  who, 
moreover,  "amounted  to  very  little,"  as  the  King  well  knew."' 
As  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  would  have  business  enough 
in  keeping  out  of  the  clutches  of  his  creditors.  They  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  Germany.  England  would  do  nothing 
as  long  as  Germany  was  quiet;  and  France  was  sunk  too  low 
to  be  feared  at  all.' 

Such  being  the  sentiments  of  the  Duke,  the  King  was 
already  considering  the  propriety  of  appointing  his  successor. 


1  Correspondanoe  d«  PhiHpiM  11.,  It.  896.  >  Ibid.,  ii.  908. 
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All  this  was  known  to  the  President.  He  felt  instinctively 
that  more  clemency  was  to  be  expected  from  that  successor, 
whoever  he  might  be;  and  he  was  satisfied,  therefore,  that  he 
would  at  least  not  be  injuring  his  own  position  by  inclining 
at  this  late  hour  to  the  side  of  mercy.  His  opposition  to  the 
tenth  and  twentieth  penny  had  already  established  a  breach 
between  himself  and  the  Viceroy,  but  he  felt  secretly  com- 
forted by  the  reflection  that  the  King  was  probably  on  the 
same  side  with  himself.  Alva  still  spoke  of  him,  to  be  sure, 
both  in  public  and  private,  with  approbation;  taking  occasion 
to  commend  him  frequently,  in  his  private  letters,  as  a  servant 
upright  and  zealous,  as  a  living  register,^  without  whose  uni- 
versal knowledge  of  things  and  persons  he  should  hardly 
know  which  way  to  turn.  The  President,  however,  was  grow- 
ing weary  of  his  own  sycophancy.  He  begged  his  friend 
Joachim  to  take  his  part,  if  his  Excellency  should  write  un- 
favorably about  his  conduct  to  the  King.  He  seemed  to  have 
changed  his  views  of  the  man  concerning  whose  "prudence 
and  gentleness"  he  could  once  turn  so  many  fine  periods. 
He  even  expressed  some  anxiety  lest  doubts  should  begin 
to  be  entertained  as  to  the  perfect  clemency  of  the  King's 
character.  'TIere  is  so  much  confiscation  and  bloodshed  go- 
ing on,"  said  he,  "that  some  taint  of  cruelty  or  avarice  may 
chance  to  bespatter  the  robe  of  his  Majesty."  He  also  con- 
fessed that  he  had  occasionally  read  in  history  of  greater 
benignity  than  was  now  exercised  against  the  poor  Nether- 
landers.  Had  the  learned  Frisian  arrived  at  these  humane 
conclusions  at  a  somewhat  earlier  day,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  better  for  himself  and  for  his  fatherland.  Had  he 
served  his  country  as  faithfully  as  he  had  served  Time,  and 
Philip,  and  Alva,  his  lands  would  not  have  been  so  broad, 
nor  his  dignities  so  numerous,'  but  he  would  not  have  been 
obliged,  in  his  old  age,  to  exclaim,  with  whimsical  petulance, 
that  "the  faithful  servant  is  always  a  perpetual  aas."* 

It  was  now  certain  that  an  act  of  amnesty  was  in  contem- 
plation by  the  King.  Viglius  had  furnished  several  plans, 
which,  however,  had  been  so  much  disfigured  by  the  numer- 
ous exceptions  suggested  by  Alva,  that  the  President  could 
scarce  recognize  his  work.  Granvelle,  too,  had  frequently 
urged  the  pardon  on  the  attention  of  Philip.'    The  Cardi- 


1  "Vale  tan  pooo  oomo  V.  M.  sabe.— Correfpondanoe  de  Philippe  XL,  ii.  824. 
*  Epist.  ad  Joaoh.  Hop.  62-82.  "  Fidus  uemu  perpetuus  aginas/'  etc.,  etc. 
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nal  was  too  astute  not  to  perceive  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  a  continued  severity  could  only  defeat  its  own  work. 
He  felt  that  the  country  could  not  be  rendered  more  abject, 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  more  apparently  extinct.  A  show 
of  clemency,  which  would  now  cost  nothing,  and  would  mean 
nothing,  might  be  more  effective  than  this  profuse  and  wan- 
ton bloodshed. 

-  He  saw  plainly  that  the  brutality  of  Alva  had  already  over- 
shot the  mark.  Too  politic,  however,  openly  to  reprove  so 
powerful  a  functionary,  he  continued  to  speak  of  him  and  of 
his  administration  to  Philip  in  terms  of  exalted  eulogy.  He 
was  a  "sage  seignior,"  a  prudent  governor,  one  on  whom  his 
Majesty  could  entirely  repose.  He  was  a  man  of  long  expe- 
rience, trained  all  his  life  to  affairs,  and  perfectly  capable  of 
giving  a  good  account  of  everything  to  which  he  turned  his 
hands.*  He  admitted,  however,  to  other  correspondents,  that 
the  administration  of  the  sage  seignior,  on  whom  his  Majesty 
could  so  implicitly  rely,  had  at  last  "brought  the  provinces 
into  a  deplorable  condition."^ 

Four  different  forms  of  pardon  had  been  sent  from  Madrid, 
toward  the  close  of  1569.*  From  these  four  the  Duke  was  to 
select  one,  and  carefully  to  destroy  the  other  three.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  July  of  the  following  year  that  the  choice 
was  made,  and  the  Viceroy  in  readiness  to  announce  the 
pardon.  On  the  14th  of  that  month  a  great  festival  was 
held  at  Antwerp,  for  the  purpose  of  solemnly  proclaiming 
the  long  expected  amnesty.*  In  the  morning,  the  Duke,  ac- 
companied by  a  brilliant  staff,  and  by  a  long  procession  of 
clergy  in  their  gorgeous  robes,  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  the  commercial  capital,  to  offer  up  prayers  and  hear  mass 
in  the  cathedral.  The  Bishop  of  Arras  then  began  a  sermon 
upon  the  blessings  of  mercy,  with  a  running  commentary 
upon  the  royal  clemency  about  to  be  exhibited.  In  the  very 
outset,  however,  of  his  discourse,  he  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions, which  required  his  removal  from  the  pulpit;*  an  inci- 
dent which  was  not  considered  of  felicitous  augury.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  Duke  with  his  suite  appeared  upon  the  square 
in  front  of  the  Town  House.  Here  a  large  scaffolding  or 
theatre  had  been  erected.    The  platform  and  the  steps  wnich 
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led  to  it  were  covered  with  scarlet  cloth.  A  throne,  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold,  was  arranged  in  the  most  elevated  pofiitioc 
for  the  Duke.*  On  the  steps  immediately  below  him  were 
placed  two  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Antwerp,*  clad 
in  allegorical  garments  to  represent  righteousness  and  peace. 
The  staircase  and  platform  were  lined  with  ofl&cers,  the  square 
was  beset  with  troops,  and  filled  to  its  utmost  verge  with 
an  expectant  crowd  of  citizens.  Toward  the  close  of  a  sum- 
mer's afternoon,  the  Duke,  wearing*  the  famous  hat  and 
sword  of  the  Pope,  took  his  seat  on  the  throne  with  all  the 
airs  of  royalty.  After  a  few  preliminary  ceremonies,  a  civil 
functionary,  standing  between  two  heralds,  then  recited  the 
long-expected  act  01  grace.  His  reading,  however,  was  so 
indistinct,  that  few  save  the  soldiers  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  platform  could  hear  a  word  of  the  document.* 

This  effect  was,  perhaps,  intentional.     Certainly  but  little 
enthusiasm  could  be  expected  from  the  crowd,  had  the  text 
of  the  amnesty  been  heard.    It  consisted  of  three  parts — a 
recitation  of  the  wrongs  committed,  a  statement  of  the  terms 
of  pardon,  and  a  long  list  of  exceptions.    All  the  sms  of 
omission  and  commission,  the  heresy,  the  public  preaching, 
the  image-breaking,  the  Compromise,  the  confederacy,   the 
rebellion,  were  painted  in  lively  colors.     Pardon,  however, 
was  offered  to  all  those  who  had  not  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  positive  impeachment,  in  case  they  should  make  their 
peace  with  the  Church  before  the  expiration  of  two  months, 
and  by  confession  and  repentance  obtain  their  absolution." 
The  exceptions,  however,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
document.     When  the  general  act  of  condemnation  had  been 
fulminated  by  which  all  Netherlanders  were  sentenced   to 
death,  the  exceptions  had  been  very  few,  and  all  the  indi- 
viduals mentioned  by  name.*    In  the  act  of  pardon,  the  ex- 
ceptions comprehended  so  many  classes  of  inhaHtants,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  individual  to  escape  a  place  in  some 
one  of  the  categories,  whenever  it  should  please  the  govern- 
ment to  take  his  life.     Expressly  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
the  act  were  all  ministers,  teachers,  dogmatizers,  and  all  tcho 
had  favored  and  harbored  siuJi  dogmatizers  and  preachers:  all 
those  in  the  least  degree  implicated  in  the  image-breaking;  all 


1  Bor.  ▼.  819.    Hoofd,  t.  201.  .Strada,  Ub.  yii.  354. 
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who  had  ever  been  individually  suspected  of  heresy  or  schism; 
all  who  had  ever  signed  or  favored  the  Compromise  or  the  Peti- 
tion to  the  Regent;  all  those  who  had  taken  up  arms,  contrib- 
uted money,  distributed  tracts;  all  those  in  any  manner  charge- 
able with  misprision,  or  who  had  failed  to  denounce  those 
guilty  of  heresy.  All  persons,  however,  who  were  included  in 
any  of  these  classes  of  exceptions  might  repori;  themselves 
within  six  months,  when,  upon  confession  of  their  crime,  they 
might  hope  for  a  favorable  consideration  of  their  case,^ 

Such,  in  brief,  and  stripped  of  its  verbiage,  was  this  am- 
nesty for  which  the  Netheriands  had  so  long  been  hoping. 
By  its  provisions,  not  a  man  or  woman  was  pardoned  who 
had  ever  committed  a  fault.  The  innocent  alone  were  for- 
given. Even  they  were  not  sure  of  mercy,  unless  they  should 
obtain  full  absolution  from  the  Pope.  More  certainly  than 
ever  would  the  accustomed  rigor  be  dealt  to  all  who  had 
committed  any  of  those  positive  acts  for  which  so  many  had 
already  lost  their  heads.  The  clause  by  which  a  possibility 
of  pardon  was  hinted  to  such  criminals,  provided  they  would 
confess  and  surrender,  was  justly  regarded  as  a  trap.  Ko 
one  was  deceived  by  it.  No  man,  after  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years,  would  voluntarily  thrust  his  head  into  the 
lion's  mouth,  in  order  to  fix  it  more  firmly  upon  his  shoulders. 
No  man  who  had  effected  his  escape  was  likely  to  play  in- 
former against  himself,  in  hope  of  obtaining  a  pardon  from 
which  all  but  the  most  sincere  and  zealous  Catholics  were  in 
reality  excepted. 

The  murmur  and  discontent  were  universal,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  of  the  act  became  known.  Alva  wrote  to 
the  King,  to  be  sure,  "that  the  people  were  entirely  satisfied, 
save  only  the  demagogues,  who  could  tolerate  no  single  ex- 
ception from  the  amnesty;'**  but  he  could  neither  deceive  his 
sovereign  nor  himself  by  such  statements.  Certainly,  Philip 
was  totally  disappointed  in  the  effect  which  he  had  antici- 
pated from  the  measure.  He  had  thought  "it  would  stop  the 
mouths  of  many  people."*  On  the  contrary,  every  mouth 
in  the  Netherlands  became  vociferous  to  denounce  the  hypoc- 

1  Bor,  y.  320,  321. 
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risy  by  which  a  new  act  of  condemnation  had  been  promul- 
gated under  the  name  of  a  pardon.  Viglius,  who  had  drawn 
up  an  instrument  of  much  ampler  clemency,  was  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  measure  which  had  been  adopted.  "Cer- 
tainly/' he  wrote  to  his  confidant,  "a  more  benignant  measure 
wap  to  be  expected  from  so  merciful  a  Prince,  After  four 
years  have  past,  to  reserve  for  punishment  and  for  execution 
all  those  who  during  the  tumult  did  not,  through  weakness  of 
mind,  render  as  much  service  to  government  as  brave  men 
might  have  offered,  is  altogether  unexampled."^ 

Alva  could  not  long  affect  to  believe  in  the  people's  satis- 
faction. He  soon  wrote  to  the  King,  acknowledging  that  the 
impression  produced  by  the  pardon  was  far  from  favorable. 
He  attributed  much  evil  effect  to  the  severe  censure  which 
was  openly  pronounced  upon  the  act  by  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment, both  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.'^  He  com- 
plained that  Hopper  had  written  to  Viglius,  that  ^''Ihe  most 
severe  of  the  four  forms  of  pardon  transmitted  had  been 
selected;"  the  fact  being,  that  the  most  lenient  one  had  been 
adopted.*  If  this  were  so,  whose  imagination  is  powerful 
enough  to  portray  the  three  which  had  been  burned,  and 
which,  although  more  severe  than  the  fierce  document  pro- 
mulgated, were  still  entitled  acts  of  pardon?  The  Duke 
spoke  bitterly  of  the  manner  in  which  influential  persons  in 
Madrid  had  openly  abominated  the  cruel  form  of  amnesty 
which  had  been  decreed.*  His  authority  in  the  Netherlands 
was  already  sufficiently  weakened,  he  said,  and  such  censure 
upon  his  actions  from  head-quarters  did  not  tend  to  improve 
it.  "In  truth,"  he  added,  almost  pathetically,  "it  is  not  won- 
derful that  the  whole  nation  should  be  ill-disposed  towards 
me,  for  I  certainly  have  done  nothing  to  make  them  love  me. 
At  the  same  time,  such  language  transmitted  from  Madrid 
does  not  increase  their  tenderness."* 

In  short,  viewed  as  a  measure  by  which  government,  with- 
out disarming  itself  of  its  terrible  powers,  was  to  pacify  the 
popular  mind,  the  amnesty  was  a  failure.  Viewed  as  a  net, 
by  which  fresh  victims  should  be  enticed  to  entangle  them- 
selves, who  had  already  made  their  way  into  the  distant  at- 
mosphere of  liberty,  it  was  equally  unsuccessful.    A  few  very 


1  Epiit.  Ad  Hopp.,  110. 

*  Oorrespondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  980.  >  lUd.,  H.  1007. 

^  **  Los  Eepftfioles  en  el  oons^o  abominaron  de  tal  forma  de  perdon." — Correa- 
pondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  885,  ^  Ibid.,  ii.  1007. 
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obscure  individuals  made  their  appearance  to  claim  the  bene- 
fit of  the  act,  before  the  six  months  had  expired.  With  these 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  deal  gently,  but  no  one  was  de- 
ceived by  such  clemency.  As  the  common  people  expressed 
themselves,  the  net  was  not  spread  on  that  occasion  for 
finches.^ 

The  wits  of  the  Netherlands,  seeking  relief  from  their 
wretched  condition  in  a  still  more  wretched  quibble,  trans- 
posed two  letters  of  the  word  Pardona,  and  re-baptized  the 
new  measure  Pandora.*  The  conceit  wa£  not  without  mean- 
ing. The  amnesty,  descending  from  supernal  regions,  had 
been  ushered  into  the  presence  of  mortals  as  a  messenger 
laden  with  heavenly  gifts.  The  casket,  when  opened,  had 
diffused  curses  instead  of  blessings.  There,  however,  the 
classical  analogy  ended,  for  it  would  have  puzzled  all  the 
pedants  of  Louvain  to  discover  Hope  lurking,  under  any  dis- 
guise, within  the  clauses  of  the  pardon. 

Very  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  this  celebrated  act,  the 
new  bride  of  Philip,  Anne  of  Austria,  passed  through  the 
Netherlands,  on  her  way  to  Madrid.  During  her  brief  stay  in 
Brussels,  she  granted  an  interview  to  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Horn."  That  unhappy  lady,  having  seen  her  eldest  son,  the 
head  of  her  illustrious  house,  so  recently  perish  on  the  scaf- 
fold, wished  to  make  a  last  effort  in  behalf  of  the  remaining 
one  then  closely  confined  in  the  prison  of  Segovia.  The 
Archduchess  solemnly  promised  that  his  release  should  be  the 
first  boon  which  she  would  request  of  her  royal  bridegroom, 
and  the  bereaved  countess  retired  almost  with  a  hope.* 

A  short  digression  must  here  be  allowed,  to  narrate  the 
remaining  fortunes  of  that  son,  the  ill-starred  Seigneur  de 
Montigny.  His  mission  to  Madrid  in  company  of  the  Mar- 
quis Berghen  has  been  related  in  a  previous  volume.  The 
last  and  most  melancholy  scene  in  the  life  of  liis  fellow-envoy 
has  been  described  in  a  recent  chapter.  After  that  ominous 
event,  Montigny  became  most  anxious  to  effect  his  retreat 
from  Spain.  He  had  been  separated  more  than  a  year  from 
his  few  months^  bride.  He  was  not  imprisoned,  but  felt  him- 
self under  the  most  rigid  although  secret  inspection.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  leave  to  return,  or  to  take 

^  Zynde  t«ntondt  het  lesgen,  dat  m«n  dit  iii«t  Toor  de  yink«n  maar  Toor 
grooter  Yooghelen  ceiprejt  had." — Hoofd,  y.  203.    See  alto  Bor.  ▼.  821. 
s  Ibid.  •  Hoofd,  T.  172. 

« Ibid.,  ▼.  172, 178.    M«tarai,  Ui.  64. 
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his  departure  without  permission.  On  one  occasion,  having 
left  the  city  accidentally  for  a  ride  on  horseback  to  an  adjoin- 
ing village,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  an  unexpected 
escort  of  forty  troopers.  Still,  however,  the  King  retained  a 
smiling  mien.  To  Montigny's  repeated  and  urgent  requests 
for  dismissal,  Philip  graciously  urged  his  desire  for  a  continu- 
ance of  his  visit.  He  was  requested  to  remain  in  order  to 
accompany  his  sovereign  upon  that  journey  to  the  Nether- 
lands which  woidd  not  be  much  longer  delayed.^  In  his  im- 
patience anything  seemed  preferable  to  the  stat«  of  suspense 
in  which  he  was  made  to  linger.  He  eagerly  offered,  if  he 
were  accused  or  suspected  of  crime,  to  surrender  himself  to 
imprisonment  if  he  only  coidd  be  brought  to  trial.*  Soon  af- 
ter Alva's  arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  the  first  part  of  this 
offer  was  accepted.  No  sooner  were  the  arrests  of  Egmont 
and  Horn  known  in  Madrid,  than  Montigny  was  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  and  closely  confined  in  the  alcazar  of  Segovia.' 
Here  he  remained  imprisoned  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  a 
high  tower,  with  no  attendant  save  a  young  page,  Arthur  de 
Munter,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  the  Netherlands.* 
Eight  men-at-arms  were  expressly  employed  to  watch  over 
him  and  to  prevent  his  escape. 

One  day  towards  the  middle  of  July,  1568,  a  band  of  pil- 
grims, some  of  them  in  Flemish  attire,  went  through  the 
streets  of  Segovia.  They  were  chanting,  as  was  customary  on 
such  occasions,  a  low,  monotonous  song,  in  which  Montigny, 
who  happened  to  be  listening,  suddenly  recognized  the  lan- 
guage of  his  fatherland.  His  surprise  was  still  greater  when, 
upon  paying  closer  attention,  he  distinguished  the  terrible 
meaning  of  the  song.  The  pretended  pilgrims,  having  no 
other  means  of  communication  with  the  prisoner,  were  sing- 
ing for  his  information  the  tragic  fates  of  his  brother,  Count 
Horn,  and  of  his  friend.  Count  Egmont  Mingled  with  the 
strain  were  warnings  of  his  own  approaching  doom,  if  he  were 
not  able  to  effect  his  escape  before  it  should  be  too  late.  Thus 
by  this  friendly  masquerade  did  Montigny  learn  the  fate  of 
his  brother,  which  otherwise,  in  that  land  of  terrible  secrecy, 
might  have  been  concealed  from  him  forever. '^ 

The  hint  as  to  his  own  preservation  was  not  lost  upon  him, 
and  he  at  once  set  about  a  plan  of  escape.    He  succeeded  in 

>  Meteren,  Ui.  64.  <  Ibid.,  f.  58>64. 

>  Ibid,  64.  « Ibid.  «  Hoofd,  v.  172. 
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gaining  over  to  his  interests  one  of  the  eight  soldiers  by  whom 
he  was  guarded,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  communicate  with 
many  of  his  own  adherents  without  the  prison  walls.  His  ma- 
jor-domo had  previously  been  permitted  to  furnish  his  master's 
table  with  provisions  dressed  by  his  own  cook.  A  correspond- 
ence was  now  candied  on  by  means  of  letters  concealed  within 
the  loaves  of  bread  sent  daily  to  the  prisoner.*  In  the  same  way 
files  were  provided  for  sawing  through  his  window-bars.^  A 
very  delicate  ladder  of  ropes,  by  which  he  was  to  effect  liis  es- 
cape into  the  court  below,  was  also  transmitted.  The  plan 
had  been  completely  arranged.  A  certain  Pole  employed  in 
the  enterprise  was  to  be  at  Hemani,  with  horses  in  readiness 
to  convey  them  to  San  Sebastian.^  There  a  sloop  had  been, 
engaged,  and  was  awaiting  their  arrival.  Montigny  accord- 
ingly, in  a  letter  enclosed  within  a  loaf  of  bread — the  last,  as 
he  hoped,  which  he  should  break  in  prison — was  instructed, 
after  cutting  off  his  beard  and  otherwise  disguising  his  per- 
son, to  execute  his  plan  and  join  his  confederates  at  Hemani.* 
Unfortunately,  the  major-domo  of  Montigny  was  in  love. 
Upon  the  eve  of  departure  from  Spain,  his  farewell  interview 
with  his  mistress  was  so  much  protracted  that  the  care  of 
sending  the  bread  was  left  to  another.  The  substitute  man- 
aged so  unskilfully  that  the  loaf  was  brought  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  castle,  and  not  to  the  prisoner.  The  commandant 
broke  the  bread,  discovered  the  letter,  and  became  master  of 
the  whole  plot.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  enterprise  were 
immediately  condemned  to  death,  and  the  Spanish  soldier  ex- 
ecuted without  delay.  The  others  being  considered,  on  ac- 
count of  their  loyalty  to  their  master  as  deserving  a  commuta- 
tion of  punishment,  were  sent  to  the  galleys.  The  major- 
domo,  whose  ill-timed  gallantry  had  thus  cost  Montigny  his 
liberty,  received  two  hundred  lashes  in  addition.  All,  how- 
ever, were  eventually  released  from  imprisonment.* 

The  unfortunate  gentleman  was  now  kept  in  still  closer 
confinement  in  his  lonely  tower.  As  all  his  adherents  had 
been  disposed  of,  he  could  no  longer  entertain  a  hope  of  es- 
cape. In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1568)  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient by  Alva  to  bring  his  case  formally  before  the  Blood- 
Coimcil.    Montigny  had  committed  no  crime,  but  he  was  one 


1  Meteren,  Hi.  54.    Hoofd,  ▼.  17S.  >  Ibid. 

*  Gorrespomlaiioe  de  PhiUppe  11.,  ii.  776.  « IMd. 

B  Hoofd,  Meteren,  ubi  sap. 
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of  that  band  af  popular  nobles  whose  deaths  had  been  long 
decreed.  Letters  were  accordingly  sent  to  Spain,  empower- 
ing certain  functionaries  there  to  institute  that  preliminary 
examination,  which,  as  usual,  was  to  be  the  only  trial  vouch- 
safed. A  long  list  of  interrogatories  was  addressed  to  hiTn  on 
February  7th,  1569,  in  his  prison  at  Segovia.  A  week  after- 
wards, he  was  again  visited  by  tlie  alcalde,  who  read  over  to 
him  the  answers  which  he  had  made  on  the  first  occasion,  and 
required  him  to  confirm  them.  He  was  then  directed  to  send 
his  procuration  to  certain  persons  in  the  Netherlands,  whom 
he  might  wish  to  appear  in  his  behalf.  Montigny  complied 
by  sending  several  names,  with  a  clause  of  substitution.  All 
the  persons  thus  appointed,  however,  declined  to  act,  unless 
they  could  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  procuration,  and 
with  a  statement  of  the  articles  of  accusation.  This  was  pos- 
itively refused  by  the  Blood  Council.  Seeing  no  possibility  of 
rendering  service  to  their  friend  by  performing  any  part  in 
this  mockery  of  justice,  they  refused  to  accept  the  procura- 
tion. They  could  not  defend  a  case  when  not  only  the  testi- 
mony, but  even  the  charges  against  the  accused  were  kept  se- 
cret. An  individual  was  accordingly  appointed  by  govern- 
ment to  appear  in  the  prisoner's  behalf.* 

Thus  the  forms  of  justice  were  observed,  and  Montigny,  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  S^ovia,  was  put  upon  trial  for 
his  life  in  Brussels.  Certainly  nothing  could  exceed  the  irony 
of  such  a  process.  The  advocate  had  never  seen  his  client 
thousands  of  miles  away,  and  was  allowed  to  hold  no  com- 
munication with  him  by  letter.  The  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted by  a  summons,  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  Mad- 
ame de  Montigny  in  Brussels.  That  unhappy  lady  could  only 
appeal  to  the  King.  "Convinced,''  she  said  "that  her  hus- 
band was  innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  she 
threw  herself,  over^'helmed  and  consumed  by  tears  and  mis- 
ery, at  his  Majesty's  feet.  She  begged  the  King  to  remember 
the  past  services  of  Montigny,  her  own  youth,  and  that  she- 
had  enjoyed  his  company  but  four  months.  By  all  these  con- 
siderations, and  by  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  she  adjured 
the  monarch  to  pardon  any  faults  which  her  husband  might 


^  Oaehard,  notM  pag^  123.    Gorrespondanoe  de  PhiUppe  It.,  ii. 

Antoioe  de  PeDin,  one  of  those  nominated  by  Montigny,  was  tbe  person 
•elected  by  the  goTernment — Gorretpondanee  de  Philippe  II.,  it  870 ;  uid  note 
by  Gaohard  on  p.  90. 
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have  committed."*  The  reader  can  easily  judge  how  much 
effect  such  a  tender  appeal  was  like  to  have  upon  the  heart  of 
Philip.  From  that  rock,  thus  feebly  smitten,  there  flowed  no 
fountain  of  mercy.  It  was  not  more  certain  that  Montigny's 
answers  to  the  interrogatories  addressed  to  him  had  created  a 
triimiphant  vindication^  of  his  course,  than  that  such  vindica- 
tion would  be  utterly  powerless  to  save  his  life.  The  charges 
preferred  against  him  were  similar  to  those  which  had  brought 
Egmont  and  Horn  to  the  block,  and  it  certainly  created  no 
ground  of  hope  for  him,  that  he  could  prove  himself  even 
more  innocent  of  suspicious  conduct  than  they  had  done.  On 
March  4th,  1570,  accordingly,  the  Duke  of  Alva  pronounced 
sentence  against  him.  The  sentence  declared  that  his  head 
should  be  cut  off,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  public  view  upon 
the  head  of  a  pike.®  Upon  March  18th,  1570,  the  Duke  ad- 
dressed a  requisitory  letter  to  the  alcaldes,  corregidors,  and 
other  judges  of  Castile,  empowering  them  to  carry  the  sen- 
tence into  execution.* 

On  the  arrival  of  this  requisition  there  was  a  serious  debate 
before  the  King  in  council.*  It  seemed  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  there  had  been  almost  severity  enough  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  present.  The  spectacle  of  the  public 
execution  of  another  distinguished  personage,  it  was  thought, 
might  now  prove  more  irritating  than  salutary.®  The  King 
was  of  this  opinion  himself.  It  certainly  did  not  occur  to 
him  or  to  his  advisers  that  this  consideration  should  lead 
them  to  spare  the  life  of  an  innocent  man.  The  doubts  en* 
tertained  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  fresh  murder  were  not  al- 
lowed to  benefit  the  prisoner,  who,  besides  being  a  loyal  sub- 
ject and  a  communicant  of  the  ancient  Church,  was  also 
clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  an  envoy,  claiming  not  only 
justice  but  hospitality  as  the  deputy  of  Philip's  sister,  Mar- 
garet of  Parma.  These  considerations  probably  never  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  His  Majesty.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  there  should  be  no  more  blood  publicly  shed.  Most  of 
the  councillors  were  in  favor  of  slow  poison.''    Montigny's 

1  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  87i).    Letter  of  Helen  de  Melan,  Dune 
de  Montigny. 

*  Gaohardy  note  to  page  123.    Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  iL 

*  Corre8pond»nce  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  937.  <  Ibid.,  ii.  938,  939. 

^  Relation  transmitted  by  jPhilip  to  Alva.    Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i. 
996.  •  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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meat  and  drink,  they  said,  should  he  daily  drugged,  so  that  he 
might  die  hy  little  and  little.*  Philip,  however,  terminated 
these  disquisitions  by  deciding  that  the  ends  of  justice  would 
not  thus  be  sufficiently  answered.  The  prisoner,  he  had  re- 
solved, should  be  regularly  executed,  but  the  deed  should  be 
secret,  and  it  should  be  publicly  announced  that  he  had  died 
of  a  fever.* 

This  point  having  been  settled,  the  King  now  set  about  the 
arrangement  of  his  plan  with  all  that  close  attention  to  detail 
which  marked  his  character.  The  patient  industry  which, 
had  God  given  him  a  human  heart  and  a  love  of  right,  might 
have  made  him  a  useful  monarch,  he  now  devoted  to  a  scheme 
of  midnight  murder  with  a  tranquil  sense  of  enjoyment  which 
seems  almost  incredible.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  calling 
the  deed  a  murder,  for  it  certainly  was  not  sanctioned  by  any 
law,  divine  or  human,  nor  justified  or  excused  by  any  of  the 
circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  palliate  homicide.  NTor, 
when  the  elaborate  and  superfluous  luxury  of  arrangements 
made  by  Philip  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design  is  con- 
sidered, can  it  be  doubted  that  he  found  a  positive  pleasure  in 
his  task.  It  would  almost  seem  that  he  had  become  jealous 
of  Alva's  achievements  in  the  w^ork  of  slaughter.     He  ap- 

S eared  willing  to  prove  to  those  immediately  about  him,  that 
owever  capable  might  be  the  Viceroy  of  conducting  pubUe 
executions  on  a  grand  and  terrifying  scale,  there  was  yet  a 
certain  delicacy  of  finish  never  attained  by  Alva  in  such  busi- 
ness, and  which  was  all  his  Majesty's  own.  The  King  was  re- 
solved to  make  the  assassination  of  Montigny  a  masterpiece. 

On  August  17th,  1570,  he  accordingly  directed  Don  Eu- 
genie de  Peralta,  concierge  of  the  fortress  of  Simancas,  to  re- 
pair to  Segovia,  and  thence  to  remove  the  Seigneur  Montigny 
to  Simancas."  Here  he  was  to  be  strictly  immured,  yet  was 
to  be  allowed  at  times  to  walk  in  the  corridor  adjoining  his 
chamber.  On  October  7th  following,  the  licentiate  Don 
Alonzo  de  Avellano,  alcalde  of  Valladolid,  was  furnished  with 
an  order  addressed  by  the  King  to  Don  Eugenie  de  Peralta. 
requiring  him  to  place  the  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  said 
licentiate,  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  Alva's  sen- 

1  Cor.  Philippe  II.,  ii.  996.    " Parescia  k  I08  mas  que  era  bicn  darle  ud 

booado,  6  eohr  alynn  g^nero  de  yenen  en  la  comida  d  bebida,  oon  que  sa  fuese 
moriendo  poco  H  poco." 

*  Relation  transmitted  to  Philip,  etc. 

*  Relation  sent  by  Philip.    Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  it  996. 
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tence.*  This  functionary  had,  moreover,  been  provided  with 
a  minute  letter  of  instructions,  which  had  been  drawn  up  ac- 
cording to  the  King's  directions,  on  October  Ist.^  In  these 
royal  instructions,  it  was  stated  that,  although  the  sentence 
was  for  a  public  execution,  yet  the  King  had  decided  in  favor 
of  a  private  one  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  It  was  to  be 
managed  so  that  no  one  should  suspect  that  Montigny  had 
been  executed,  but  so  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  uni- 
versally said  and  believed  that  he  had  died  a  natural  death. 
Very  few  persons,  all  sworn  and  threatened  into  secrecy,  were 
therefore  to  be  employed.  Don  Alonzo  was  to  start  imme- 
diately for  Valladolid,  which  was  within  two  short  leagues  of 
Simancas.  At  that  place  he  would  communicate  with  Don 
Eugenic,  and  arrange  the  mode,  day,  and  hour  of  execution. 
He  would  leave  Valladolid  on  the  evening  before  a  holiday, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  arrive  a  little  after  dark  at 
Simancas.  He  would  take  with  him  a  confidential  notary,  an 
executioner,  and  as  few  servants  as  possible.  Immediately 
upon  his  entrance  to  the  fortress,  he  was  to  communicate 
the  sentence  of  death  to  Montigny,  in  presence  of  Don  Eu- 
genic and  of  one  or  two  other  persons.  He  would  then  con- 
sole him,  in  which  task  he  would  be  assisted  by  Don  Eugenic." 
He  would  afterwards  leave  him  with  the  religious  person  who 
would  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  That  night  and  the 
whole  of  the  following  day,  which  would  be  a  festival,  till 
after  midnight,  would  be  allotted  to  Montigny,  that  he  might 
have  time  to  confess,  to  receive  the  sacraments,  to  convert 
himself  to  God,  and  to  repent.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  execution  was  to  take  place,  in  presence  of 
the  ecclesiastic,  of  Don  Eugenic  de  Peralta,  of  the  notary,  and 
of  one  or  two  other  persons,  who  would  be  needed  by  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  ecclesiastic  was  to  be  a  wise  and  prudent  per- 
son, and  to  be  informed  how  little  confidence  Montigny  in- 
spired in  the  article  of  faith.  If  the  prisoner  should  wish  to 
make  a  will,  it  could  not  be  permitted.  As  all  his  property 
had  been  confiscated,  he  could  dispose  of  nothing.  Should 
he,  however,  desire  to  make  a  memorial  of  the  debts  which  he 
would  wish  paid,  he  was  to  be  allowed  that  liberty.  It  was, 
however,  to  be  stipulated  that  he  was  to  make  no  allusion,  in 

1  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  983. 

*  See  its  analysis  in  Corretpondanee  de  Philippe  II.,  988. 

*  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  iii.,  983. 
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any  memorial  or  letter  which  he  might  write,  to  the  execution 
which  was  about  to  take  place.  H<e  was  to  use  the  language 
of  a  man  seriously  ill,  and  who  feels  himself  at  the  point  of 
death.^  By  this  infernal  ingenuity  it  was  proposed  to  make 
the  victim  an  accomplice  in  the  plot,  and  to  place  a  false  ex- 
culpation of  his  assassins  in  his  dying  lips.  The  execution 
having  been  fulfilled,  and  the  death  having  been  announced 
with  the  dissimulation  prescribed,  the  burial  was  to  take 
place  in  the  church  of  Saint  Saviour,  in  Simancas.  A  mod- 
erate degree  of  pomp,  such  as  befitted  a  person  of  Montigny's 
quality,  was  to  be  allowed,  and  a  decent  tomb  erected.  A 
grand  mass  was  also  to  be  celebrated,  with  a  respectable  num- 
ber, "say  seven  hundred,"  of  lesser  masses.  As  the  servants 
of  the  defunct  were  few  in  number,  continued  the  frugal 
King,  they  might  be  provided  each  with  a  suit  of  mourning.* 
Having  thus  personally  arranged  all  the  deatils  of  this  secret 
work,  from  the  reading  of  the  sentence  to  the  burial  of  the 
prisoner;  having  settlea  not  only  the  mode  of  his  departure 
from  life,  but  of  his  passage  through  purgatory,  the  King  de- 
spatched the  agent  on  his  mission. 

The  royal  program  was  faithfully  enacted.  Don  Alonzo 
arrived  at  Valladolid,  and  made  his  arrangements  with  Don 
Eugenio.  It  was  agreed  that  a  paper,  prepared  by  royal  au- 
thority, and  brought  by  Don  Alonzo  from  Madrid,  should  be 
thrown  into  the  corridor  of  Montigny's  prison.  This  paper, 
written  in  Latin,  ran  as  follows:  "In  the  night,  as  I  under- 
stand, there  will  be  no  chance  for  your  escape.  In  the  day- 
time there  will  be  many;  for  you  are  then  in  charge  of  a  sin- 
gle gouty  guardian,  no  match  in  strength  or  speed  for  so  vig- 
orous a  man  as  you.  Make  your  escape  from  the  8th  to  the 
12th  of  October,  at  any  hour  you  can,  and  take  the  road  con- 
tiguous to  the  castle  gate  through  which  you  entered.  You 
will  find  Eobert  and  John,  who  will  be  ready  with  horses, 
and  with  every  necessary.  May  God  favor  your  underta- 
king.—B.  D.  M.''* 

The  letter,  thus  designedly  thrown  into  the  corridor  by  one 
confederate,  was  soon  afterwards  picked  up  by  the  other,  who 
immediately  taxed  Montigny  with  an  attempt  to  escape.* 
Notwithstanding  the  vehement  protestations  af  innocence 
naturally  made  by  the  prisoner,  his  pretended  project  was 

1  Ck>rre8pond»iice  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  983.  *  Ibid. 

*  Qaohard,  note  to  pure  150  of  Corresponduioe  de  PhiUppe  XL,  ii. 

♦  Ibid.,  ii.  985-988. 
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made  the  pretext  for  a  still  closer  imprisonment  in  the  '^Bish- 
op's Tower."^  A  letter,  written  at  Madridy  by  Philip's  orders, 
had  been  brought  by  Don  Alonzo  to  Simancas,  narrating  by 
anticipation  these  circumstancesy  precisely  as  they  had  now 
occurred.^  It  moreover  stated  that  Montigny,  in  consequence 
of  his  close  confinement,  had  fallen  grievously  ill,  and  that  he 
would  receive  all  the  attention  compatible  with  his  safe  keep- 
ing. This  letter,  according  to  previous  orders,  was  now 
signed  by  Don  Eugenio  de  Peralta,  dated  October  10th,  1570, 
and  pvilicly  despatched  to  Philip.*  It  was  thus  formally  es- 
tabUshed  that  Montigny  was  seriously  ill.  A  physician,  thor- 
oughly instructed  and  sworn  to  secrecy,  was  now  ostenta- 
tiously admitted  to  the  tower,  bringing  with  him  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  drugs.  He  duly  circulated  among  the  townspeople, 
on  his  return,  his  opinion  that  the  illustrious  prisoner  was 
afflicted  with  a  disorder  from  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  he  should  recover.^  Thus,  thanks  to  Philip's  masterly 
precautions,  not  a  person  in  Madrid  or  Simancas  was  igno- 
rant that  Montigny  was  dying  of  a  fever,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  patient  himself. 

On  Saturday,  October  14th,  at  nightfall,  Don  Alonzo  de 
Avellano,  accompanied  by  the  prescribed  individuals,  includ- 
ing Fray  Hernando  del  Castillo,  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  reputa- 
tion, made  their  appearance  at  the  prison  of  Simancas.  At  ten 
in  the  evening  the  announcement  of  the  sentence  was  made  to 
Montigny.  He  was  visibly  agitated  at  the  sudden  intelligence, 
for  it  was  entirely  unexpected  by  him.*  He  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, hoped  much  from  the  intercession  of  the  Queen,  whose 
arrival  he  had  already  learned.*    He  soon  recovered  him- 

1  Ibid,,  ii.  988;  aad  Gaohurd,  Introdaotion  to  Correspond Anoe  do  Philippe  11., 
i.  39. 

*  Rolftdon,  ote.    Oorroiponduioe  de  Philippe  II.,  U.  996. 

*  CorroBpondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  988. 

*  Relation,  eto.    Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  996. 

&  Ibid.  Alio  Letter  of  Tray  Hernando  del  Castillo  to  Dootor  Velaioo,  in  Gor- 
re«pondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  992. 

*  Ibid. — It  wUl  be  peroeired  that  Philip  had  taken  precautionary  measures 
against  the  request  which  his  joang  bride,  aooordinc  to  her  promise  to  the 
Dowager  Coontess  of  Horn,  had  promised  to  prefer  in  behalf  of  Montigny. 

According  to  Meteren,  who  apon  this  occasion  has  been  followed  by  Bor  and 
Hoofd,  as  well  as  by  later  historians,  Philip  determined  to  despatch  the  prisoner 
before  the  arriyal  of  the  Queen,  in  order  tnat  he  might  be  obliged  to  refuse  her 
request.  They  add,  that  Montigny  was  aooordin||ly  poisoned  in  a  pottage  which 
his  own  page  was  compelled  to  administer  to  him.  The  page  was  threatened 
with  death  If  he  revealed  the  secret,  says  Hoofd;  but  according  to  Meteren,  he 
did  disooyer  the  deed  to  his  intimate  friends.  A  burning  ferer  was  said  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  poison,  whioh  carried  of  the  yictim  on  the  Ist 
V,  II.-W. 
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self,  however,  and  requested  to  be  left  alone  with  the 
ccclesiaBtic.  All  the  night  and  the  following  day  were  passed 
in  holy  olSices.  He  conducted  himself  with  great  modera- 
tion, courage,  and  tranquillity.  He  protested  his  entire  inno- 
cence of  any  complicity  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  of  any 
disloyal  designs  or  sentiments  at  any  period  of  his  life.  He 
drew  up  a  memorial,  expressing  his  strong  attachment  to  ev- 
ery point  of  the  Catholic  faith,  from  which  he  had  never  for 
an  instant  swerved.^  His  whole  demeanor  was  noble,  submis- 
sive, and  Christian.  "In  every  essential,^'  said  Pray  Hernan- 
do, "he  conducted  himself  so  well  that  we  who  remain  may 
bear  him  envy.*'*  He  wrote  a  paper  of  instructions  concern- 
ing his  faithful  and  bereaved  dependents.  He  placed  his  sig- 
net ring,  attached  to  a  small  gold  chain,  in  the  hands  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  his  wife.  Another 
ring,  set  with  turquois,  he  sent  t )  his  mother-in-law,  the  Prin- 
cess Espinoy,  from  whom  he  had  received  it.  About  an  hour 
after  midnight,  on  the  morning,  therefwe,  of  October  16th, 
Fray  Hernando  gave  notice  that  the  prisoner  was  ready  to  die. 
The  alcalde  Don  Alonzo  then  entered,  accompanied  by  the 
executioner  and  the  notary.  The  sentence  of  Alva  was  now 
again  recited,  the  alcalde  adding  that  the  King,  **out  of  his 
clemency  and  benignity,"  had  substituted  a  secret  for  a  pub- 
lic execution.  Montigny  admitted  that  the  judgment  would 
be  just  and  the  punishment  lenient,  if  it  were  conceded  that 
the  charges  against  him  were  true.  His  enemies,  however, 
while  he  had  been  thus  immured,  had  possessed  the  power  to 
accuse  him  as  they  listed.  He  ceased  to  speak,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner then  came  forward  and  strangled  him.  The  alcalde, 
the  notary,  and  the  executioner  then  immediately  started  for 

October.  The  Queen  sailed  from  Flashing  on  the  25th  September,  end  althongh 
these  writers  are  mistaken  as  to  the  exact  date  and  manner  of  the  murder,  yet 
they  were  certainly  well  informed  as  to  the  general  features  of  the  mysterious 
transaction.  Their  statement,  that  Montigny  was  dead  before  the  Queen  left 
the  ship,  is  manifestly  a  mistaken  one,  for  it  appears  by  the  letter  of  Ftay 
Hernando  that  the  prisoner  had  already  learned  the  news  of  her  arriral.  StUl 
he  was,  without  doubt  represented  by  Philip  to  the  Queen  as  already  dead  or 
dying,  and  the  masterly  precautions  t«ken  rendered  eontradiction  impossible. 
He  had  already  been  removed  to  Simancas  on  the  1st  October,  and  was  reported 
grievously  ill  on  the  10th.  These  ooDtemporaries  may  be  forgiven  for  having 
given  the  poisoned  pottage  instead  of  the  "  garote,"  as  the  real  instrument  of 
death ;  and  this  is  almost  the  only  mistake  which  they  hare  made,  now  thai  the 
narration  is  compared  with  the  detailed  statement  made  by  Philip  bimsdf.— V. 
Meteren,  iii.  54.  Hoofd,  y.  172,  178.  Compare  Wagenaer,  YaderL  Hist,  DeeL 
vi.  24«  ;  Bor.  iv.  182  (256.) 
1  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  990.     *  Letter  of  Fray  Hernando,  etc. 
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Valladolid,  so  that  no  person  next  morning  knew  that  they 
had  been  that  night  at  Simaneas^  nor  could  guess  the  dark 
deed  which  they  had  then  and  there  accomplished.*  The  ter- 
rible secret  they  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  reveal. 

Montigny,  immediately  after  his  death,  was  clothed  in  the 
habit  of  Saint  Francis,  in  order  to  conceal  the  marks  of  stran- 
gulation. In  the  course  of  the  day  the  body  was  deposited, 
according  to  the  King^s  previous  orders,  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Saviour.  Don  Eugenio  de  Peralta,  who  superintended 
the  interment,  uncovered  the  face  of  the  defunct  to  prove  his 
identity,  which  was  instantly  recognized  by  many  sorrowing 
servants.  The  next  morning  the  second  letter,  prepared  by 
Philip  long  before,  and  brought  by  Don  Alonzo  de  Avellano  to 
Simancas,  received  the  date  of  October  17th,  1570,  together 
with  the  signature  of  Don  Eugenio  de  Peralta,  keeper  of  Si- 
mancas fortress,  and  was  then  publicly  despatched  to  theKing.^ 
It  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  care  given  to  the  Seign- 
eur de  Montigny  in  his  severe  illness  by  thye  physicians  who  at- 
tended him,  he  had  continued  to  grow  worse  and  worse  until 
the  previous  morning  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  when 
he  had  expired.  The  Fray  Hernando  del  Castillo,  who  had 
accidentally  happened  to  be  at  Simancas,  had  performed  the 
holy  offices,  at  the  request  of  the  deceased,  who  had  died  in  so 
Catholic  a  frame  of  mind,  that  great  hopes  might  be  enter- 
tained of  his  salvation.  Although  he  possessed  no  property, 
yet  his  burial  had  been  conducted  very  respectably.* 

On  November  3rd,  1670,  these  two  letters,  oetensably  writ- 
ten by  Don  Eugenio  de  Peralta,  were  transmitted  by  Philip 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva.  They  were  to  serve  aa  evidence  of  the 
statement  which  the  Governor-general  was  now  instructed  to 
make,  that  the  Seigneur  de  Montigny  had  died  a  natural  death 
in  the  fortress  of  Simancas.  By  the  same  courier,  the  King 
likewise  forwarded  a  secret  memoir,  containing  the  exact  his- 
tory of  the  dark  transaction,  from  which  memoir  the  fore- 
going account  has  been  prepared.  At  the  same  time  the  Duke 
was  instructed  publicly  to  exhibit  the  lying  letters  of  Don 
Eugenio  de  Peralta,^  as  containing  an  authentic  statement 
of  the  affair.  The  King  observed,  moreover,  in  his  letter, 
that  there  was  not  a  person  in  Spain  who  doubted  that  Mon- 

1  Lett«r  of  Fny  Hernando.    *  Corraspondanoe  de  Philippe  IL,  ii.  902-996. 
'  Correipondanoe  de  Philippe  IL,  ii.  994-996. 

*  "  Mosirando  deseaidada  y  digBimuladamente."— Oorrespondance  de  Philippe 
IT.,  il.  9«7. 
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tigny  had  died  of  a  fever.  He  added  that  if  the  sentiments 
of  the  deceased  nobleman  had  been  at  all  in  conformity  with 
his  external  manifestations,  according  to  the  accounts  received 
of  his  last  moments,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  God  would  have 
mercy  upon  his  soul.  The  secretary  who  copied  the  letter, 
took  the  liberty  of  adding,  however,  to  this  paragraph  the 
suggestion,  that  "if  Montigny  were  really  a  heretic,  the  devil, 
who  always  assists  his  children  in  such  moments,  would 
hardly  have  failed  him  in  his  dying  hour.**  Philip,  displeased 
with  this  flippancy,  caused  the  passage  to  be  erased.  He  even 
gave  vent  to  his  royal  indignation  in  a  marginal  note,  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  always  express  favorable  judgments 
concerning  the  dead* — a  pious  sentiment  always  dearer  to 
writing  masters  than  to  historians.  It  seemed  never  to  have 
occurred,  however,  to  this  remarkable  moralist,  that  it  waa 
quite  as  reprehensible  to  strangle  an  innocent  man  as  to  speak 
ill  of  him  after  his  decease,* 

Thus  perished  Baron  Montigny,  four  years  after  his  arrival 
in  Madrid  as  Duchess  Margaret's  ambassador,  and  three  years 
after  the  death  of  his  fellow-envoy  Marquis  Berghen.  No 
apology  is  necessary  for  so  detailed  an  account  of  this  dark 
and  secret  tragedy.  The  great  transactions  of  a  reign  are 
sometimes  paltry  things;  great  battles  and  great  treaties,  after 
vast  consumption  of  life  and  of  breath,  often  leave  the  world 
where  they  found  it.  The  events  which  occupy  many  of  the 
statelier  pages  of  history,  and  which  have  most  lived  in  the 
mouths  of  men,  frequently  contain  but  commonplace  lessons 
of  philosophy.  It  is  perhaps  otherwise  when,  by  the  resus- 
citation of  secret  documents,  over  which  the  dust  of  three 
centuries  has  gathered,  we  are  enabled  to  study  the  internal 
working  of  a  system  of  perfect  tyranny.  liberal  institutions, 
republican  or  constitutional  governments,  move  in  the  day- 
light; we  see  their  mode  of  operation,  feel  the  jar  of  their 
wheels,  and  are  often  needlessly  alarmed  at  their  apparent 
tendencies.  The  reverse  of  the  picture  is  not  always  so  easily 
attainable.  When,  therefore,  we  find  a  careful  portrait  of  a 
consummate  tyrant,  painted  by  his  own  hand,  it  is  worth  our 

1  "  Bito  mismo  borrad  de  la  cifra,  qne  de  Iob  mnertoi  no  hay  qoe  haeer,  giiio 
bneii  jaicio."— Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  997. 

*  On  the  22nd  Bf  arob,  1571,  a  decree  oondemninff  the  memory  of  Hootignj 
and  oonflioating  all  his  estates,  was  daly  issued  by  tne  Duke  of  AlTa,  "in  eon- 
seqaenoe  of  information  then  Just  receired  that  the  said  Beignenr  had  departed 
life  by  a  natural  death  in  the  fortress  of  Bimaocas." — Correspondance  de  Philippe 
II.,  ii.  1016. 
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while  to  pause  for  a  momenty  that  we  may  carefully  peruse 
the  lineaments.  Certainly,  we  shall  afterwards  not  love  lib- 
erty the  less. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1570,  still  another  and  a  ter- 
rible misfortune  descended  upon  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
now  the  hand  of  God  which  smote  the  unhappy  country,  al- 
ready so  tortured  by  the  cruelty  of  war.  An  inundation, 
more  tremendous  than  any  which  had  yet  been  recorded  in 
those  annals  so  prolific  in  such  catastrophes,  now  swept  the 
whole  coast  from  Flanders  to  Friesland.*  Not  the  memora- 
ble deluge  of  the  thirteenth  century,  out  of  which  the  Zuydcr 
Zee  was  bom;  not  that  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Dollar t  had 
closed  forever  over  the  villages  and  churches  of  Groningen; 
not  one  of  those  perpetually  recurring  floods  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  year  after  year,  were  recalled 
to  an  anxious  remembrance  of  the  watery  chaos  out  of  which 
their  fatherland  had  been  created,  and  into  which  it  was  in 
daily  danger  of  resolving  itself  again,  had  excited  so  much 
terror  and  caused  so  much  destruction.  A  continued  and 
violent  gale  from  the  north-west  had  long  been  sweeping  the 
Atlantic  waters  into  the  North  Sea,  and  had  now  piled  them 
upon  the  fragile  coasts  of  the  provinces.  The  dykes,  tasked 
beyond  their  strength,  burst  in  every  direction.  The  cities 
of  Flanders,  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  were  suddenly 
invaded  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.'  The  whole  narrow 
peninsula  of  North  Holland  was  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing swept  away  forever.'  Between  Amsterdam  and  Meyden, 
the  great  Diemer  dyke  was  broken  through  in  tw'elve  places. 
The  Hand-bos,  a  bulwark  formed  of  oaken  piles,  fastened  with 
metal  clamps,  with  iron  anchors,  and  secured  by  gravel  and 
granite,  was  snapped  to  pieces  like  packthread.  The  "Sleep- 
er," a  dyke  thus  called,  because  it  was  usually  left  in  repose 
by  the  elements,  except  in  great  emergencies,  alone  held  firm, 
and  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  catastrophe.*  Still 
the  ocean  poured  in  upon  the  land  with  terrible  fury.  Dort, 
Rotterdam,  and  many  other  cities  were,  for  a  time,  almost 
submerged.  Along  the  coast,  fishing  vessels,  and  even  ships 
of  larger  size,  were  floated  up  into  the  country,  and  even  they 
entangled  themselves  in  groves  and  orchards,  or  beat  to  pieces 
the  roofs  and  walls  of  houses.*    The  destruction  of  life  and 


1  Bor,  ▼.  829.    Hoofd,  tL  205,  200.  *  Ibid.,  vi.  206. 

•  floofd,  abi  nip.  « Ibid.  » Ibid. 
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property  was  enormous  throughout  the  maritime  provinces, 
but  in  Friesland  the  desolation  was  complete.     There  nearly 
all  the  dykes  and  sluices  were  dashed  to  fragments;  the  coun- 
try, far  and  wide,  converted  into  an  angry  sea.     The  steeples 
and  towers  of  inland  cities  became  islands  of  the  ocean.  Thou- 
sands of  human  beings  were  swept  out  of  existence  in  a  few 
liours.     Whole  districts  of  territory,  with  all  their  villages, 
farms,  and  churches,  were  rent  from  their  places,*  borne  along 
by  the  force  of  the  waves,  sometimes  to  be  lodged  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  sometimes  to  be  entirely  engulfed.     Mul- 
titudes of  men,  women,  children,  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
every  domestic  animal,  were  struggling  in  the  waves  in  every 
direction.     Every  boat,  and  every  article  which  could  serve 
as  a  boat,  were  eagerly  seized  upon.     Every  house  was  inun- 
dated; even  the  grave-yards  gave  up  their  dead.     The  living 
infant  in  his  cradle,  and  the  long-buried  corpse  in  his  coflBin, 
floated  side  by  side.     The  ancient  flood  seemed  about  to  be  re- 
newed.    Everywhere,  upon  the  top  of  trees,  upon  the  steeples 
of  churches,  human  beings  were  clustered,  praying  to  God  for 
mercy,  and  to  their  fellow-men  for  assistance.^    As  the  storm 
at  last  was  subsiding,  boats  began  to  ply  in  every  direction, 
saving  those  who  were  still  struggling  in  the  water,  picking 
fugitives  from  roofs  and  tree-tops,  and  collecting  the  bodies 
of  those  already  drowned.     Colonel  Robles,  Seigneur  de  Billy, 
formerly  much  hated  for  his  Spanish  or  Portuguese  blood, 
made  himself  very  active  in  his  humane  work.     By  his  exer- 
tions, and  those  of  the  troops  belonging  to  Groningen,  many 
lives  were  rescued,  and  gratitude  replaced  the  ancient  animos- 
ity.    It  was  estimated  that  at  least  twenty  thousand  persons 
were  destroyed  in  the  province  of  Friesland  alone.    Through- 
out the  Netherlands,  one  hundred  thousand  persons  perished. 
The  damage  done  to  property,  the  number  of  animals  en- 
gulfed in  the  sea,  were  almost  incalculable.* 

These  events  took  place  on  November  1st  and  2nd,  1570. 
The  latter  happened  to  be  the  day  of  All  Saints,  and  the 
Spaniards  maintained  loudly  that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
had  descended  upon  the  abode  of  heretics.*  The  Netherland- 
ers  looked  upon  the  catastrophe  as  ominous  of  still  more  terri- 
ble misfortunes  in  store  for  them.  They  seemed  doomed  to 
destruction  by  God  and  man.    An   overwhelming   tyranny 

1  Hoofd,  Ti.  205,  206.    Bor,  tI.  829. 
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had  long  been  chafing  against  their  constitutional  bulwarks, 
only  to  aweep  over  them  at  last;  and  now  the  resistless  ocean, 
impatient  of  man's  feeble  barriers,  had  at  last  risen  to  reclaim 
his  prey.  Nature,  as  if  disposed  to  put  to  the  blush  the  fee- 
ble cruelty  of  man,  had  thus  wrought  more  havoc  in  a  few 
hours,  than  bigotry,  however  active,  could  effect  in  many 
years. 

Nearly  at  the  close  of  this  year  (1570)  an  incident  occurred, 
illustrating  the  ferocious  courage  so  often  engendered  in  civil 
contests.  On  the  western  verge  of  the  Isle  of  Bommel,  stood 
the  castle  of  Lowestein.  The  island  is  not  in  the  sea.  It  is 
the  narrow  but  important  territory  which  is  enclosed  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Waal.  The  castle,  placed  in  a  slender 
hook,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  commanded  the  two 
cities  of  Gorcum  and  Dorcum,  and  the  whole  navigation  of 
the  waters.^  One  evening,  towards  the  end  of  December,  four 
monks,  wearing  the  cowls  and  robes  of  Mendicant  Grey  Friars, 
demanded  hospitality  at  the  castle  gate.^  They  were  at  once 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  commandant,  a  brother  of 
President  Tisnacq.  He  was  standing  by  the  fire,  conversing 
with  his  wife.  The  foremost  monk  approaching  him,  asked 
whether  the  castle  held  for  the  Duke  of  Alva  or  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  castellian  replied  that  he  recognized  no  prince 
save  Philip,  King  of  Spain.  Thereupon  the  monk,  who  was 
no  other  than  Herman  de  Ruyter,  a  drover  by  trade,  and  a 
warm  partisan  of  Orange,  plucked  a  pistol  from  beneath  his 
robe,  and  shot  the  commandant  through  the  head.  The 
others,  taking  advantage  of  the  sudden  panic,  overcame  all  the 
resistajice  offered  by  the  feeble  garrison,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  place.*  In  the  course  of  the  next  day  they  in- 
troduced into  the  castle  four  or  five  and  twenty  men,  with 
which  force  they  diligently  set  themselves  to  fortify  the  place, 
and  secure  themselves  in  its  possession.*  A  larger  reinforce- 
ment which  they  had  reckoned  upon,  was  detained  by  the 
floods  and  frosts,  which,  for  the  moment,  had  made  the  roads 
and  rivers  alike  impracticable. 

Don  Roderigo  de  Toledo,  governor  of  Bois  le  Due,  imme- 
diately despatched  a  certain  Captain  Perea,  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  soldiers,  who  were  jdned  on  the  way  by  a  miscella- 
neous force  of  volunteers,  to  recover  the  fortress  as  soon  as 
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possible.^  The  castle,  bathed  on  its  outward  walls  by  the 
Waal  and  Meuse,  and  having  two  redoubts,  defended  by  a  dou- 
ble interior  foss,  would  have  been  difficult  to  take  by  assault' 
had  the  number  of  the  besieged  been  at  all  adequate  to  its  de- 
fence. As  matters  stood,  however,  the  Spaniards,  by  batter- 
ing a  breach  in  the  wall  with  their  cannon  on  the  first  day, 
and  then  escalading  the  inner  works  with  remarkable  gal- 
lantry upon  the  second,  found  themselves  masters  of  the  place 
within  eight  and  forty  hours  of  their  first  appearance  before 
its  gates.  Most  of  the  defenders  were  either  slain  or  captured 
alive.  De  Ruyter  alone  had  betaken  himself  to  an  inner  hall 
of  the  castle,  where  he  stood  at  bay  upon  the  threshold.  Many 
Spaniards,  one  after  another,  as  they  attempted  to  kill  or  to 
secure  him,  fell  before  his  sword,  which  he  wielded  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant."  At  last,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  retreated  slowly  into  the 
hall,  followed  by  many  of  his  antagonists.  Here,  by  an  unex- 
pected movement,  he  applied  a  match  to  a  train  of  powder, 
which  he  had  previously  laid  along  the  floor  of  the  apartment. 
The  explosion  was  instantaneous.  The  tower,  where  the  con- 
test was  taking  place,  sprang  into  the  air,  and  De  Ruyter  with 
his  enemies  shared  a  common  doom.*  A  part  of  the  mangled 
remains  of  this  heroic  but  ferocious  patriot  were  afterwards 
dug  from  the  ruins  of  the  tower,  and  with  impotent  malice 
nailed  upon  the  gallows  at  Eois  le  Due*  Of  his  surviving 
companions,  some  were  beheaded,  some  were  broken  on  the 
wheel,  some  were  hung  and  quartered — all  were  executed.* 

1  Bor,  Mendbsa,  Hoofd,  nbi  sup.    CorrespondanM  de  PhUippe  11.,  il^  1004. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LONG  LIVE  THE  BEGGARS! 

Orange  and  Count  Louis  in  France — Peace  with  the  Huguenots — 
(x>lignv'8  memoir,  presented  by  remiest  to  Charles  IX.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  invadii^  the  Netherlands— Secret  correspondence  of  Orange 
organized  by  Paul  Buys — Privateering  commissions  issued  by  the 
Pnnce — Regulations  prescribed  by  him  for  the  fleets  thus  created — 
Impoverished  condition  of  the  Prince — His  fortitude — His  personal 
sacrifices  and  privations — ^His  generosity — Renewed  contest  between 
the  Duke  and  the  Estates  on  the  subject  of  the  tenth  and  twentieth 
pence — ^Violent  disputes  in  the  council — Firm  opposition  of  Viglius — 
Edict  commandinff  the  immediate  collection  of  the  tax — Popular 
tumults— Viglius  denounced  by  Alva— The  Duke's  fierce  complaints 
to  the  King — Secret  schemes  of  Philip  against  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England — Tne  Ridolphi  plot  to  murder  Elizabeth  countenanced  by 
Philip  and  Pius  V. — ^The  King's  orders  to  Alva  to  further  the  plan 
— ^The  Duke's  remonstrances — Explosion  of  the  plot — Obstinacy  of 
Philip — Renewed  complaints  of  Alva  as  to  the  imprudent  service  re- 
quired of  him — Other  attempts  of  Philip  to  murcler  Elizabeth — Don 
John  of  Austria  in  the  Levant — Battle  of  Lepanto — Slothfulness  of 
Selim — Appointment  of  Medina  Celi — Incessant  wrangling  in  Brus- 
sels upon  the  tax — ^Persevering  efforts  of  Orange — Contem^it  of  Alva 
for  the  Prince — Proposed  sentence  of  ignominy  against  his  name — 
Sonoy's  mission  to  Germany — Remarkable  papers  issued  by  the 
Prince — The  "harangue" — Intense  hatred  for  Alva  entertained  by 
the  hiffhest  as  well  as  lower  orders — Visit  of  Francis  de  Alva  to 
Brussels — His  unfavorable  report  to  the  King — Querulous  language 
of  the  Duke — ^Deputation  to  Spain — Universal  revolt  against  the  tax 
— Ferocity  of  Alva — Execution  of  eighteen  tradesmen  secretly  or- 
dered— Interrupted  by  the  capture  of  Jirill — Beggars  of  the  sea — The 
younger  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes — Reconciliation  between  the 
Ebglish  government  and  that  of  Alva — ^The  Netherland  privateers- 
men  ordered  out  of  English  ports — De  la  Marck*s  fleet  before  Brill — 
The  town  summoned  to  surrender — Commissioners  sent  out  to  the 
fleet — ^Flight  of  the  magistrates  and  townspeople;— Capture  of  the 
place — Indignation  of  Alva — Popular  exultation  in  Brussels — Puns 
and  Caricatures — Bossu  orderea  to  recover  the  town  of  Brill — His 
defeat — His  perfidious  entrance  into  Rotterdam — Massacre  in  that 
city— Flushing  revolutionized — Unsuccessful  attempt  of  Governor  de 
Bourgogne  to  recall  the  citizens  to  their  obedience — Expedition 
under  Treslong  from  Brill  to  assist  the  town  of  Flushing — Murder  of 
Pacheco  by  the  Patriots — 't  Zeraerts  appointed  Governor  of  Walch- 
eren  by  Orange. 

While  such  had  been  the  domestic  events  of  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  years  1569  and  1570,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
although  again  a  wanderer,  had  never  allowed  himself  to  de- 
spair.   During  this  whole  period,  the  darkest  hour  for  him- 
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self  and  for  his  country,  he  was  ever  watchful.  After  dis- 
banding his  troops  at  Strasburg,  and  after  making  the  best 
arrangements  possible  under  the  circumstances  for  the  eyen- 
tual  payment  of  their  wages,  he  had  joined  the  army  which 
the  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts  had  been  raising  in  Germany  to  as- 
sist the  cause  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.*  The  Prince  hav- 
ing been  forced  to  acknowledge  that,  for  the  moment,  all  open 
efforts  in  the  Netherlands  were  likely  to  be  fruitless,  instinc- 
tively turned  his  eyes  towards  the  more  favorable  aspect  of 
the  Reformation  in  France.  It  was  inevitable  that,  while  he 
was  thus  thrown  for  the  time  out  of  his  legitimate  employ- 
ment, he  should  be  led  to  the  battles  of  freedom  in  a  neigh- 
boring land.  The  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  who  felt  his  own 
military  skill  hardly  adequate  to  the  task  which  he  had  as- 
sumed, was  glad,  as  it  were,  to  put  himself  and  his  army  under 
the  orders  of  Orange.* 

Meantime  the  battle  of  Jarnac  had  been  fought;  the  Prince 
of  Cond6,  covered  with  wounds,  and  exclaiming  that  it  was 
sweet  to  die  for  Christ  and  countrv,  had  fallen  dead  from  his 
saddle;  the  whole  Huguenot  army  had  been  routed  by  the 
royal  forces  under  the  nominal  command  of  Anjou,  and  the 
body  of  Cond6,  tied  to  the  back  of  a  she  ass,  had  been  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  Jarnac  in  derision.^  Affairs  had  already 
grown  almost  as  black  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  France  as 
in  the  provinces.  Shortly  afterwards  William  of  Orange,  with 
a  band  of  twelve  hundred  horsemen,  joined  the  banners  of 
Coligny.  His  two  brothers  accompanied  him.*  Henry,  the 
stripling,  had  left  the  university  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  Prince.  The  indomitable  Louis,  after  his  army  of  seven 
thousand  had  been  slain,  had  swam  naked  across  the  Ems,  ex- 
claiming "that  his  courage,  thank  God,  was  as  fresh  and  lively 
as  ever,^'*^  and  had  lost  not  a  moment  in  renewing  his  hostile 
schemes  against  the  Spanish  government.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  joined  the  Huguenots  in  France.  The  battle  of  Mon- 
contour  had  succeeded,  Count  Peter  Mansf  eld,  with  five  thou- 
sand troops  sent  by  Alva,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  royalists, 
and  Louis  Nassau  on  that  of  the  Huguenots,  atoning  by  the 
steadiness  and  skill  with  which  he  covered  the  retreat,  for  his 
intemperate  courage,  which  had  precipitated  the  action,  and 
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perhaps  been  the  main  cause  of  Coligny^s  overthrow.^  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  peremptorily  called  to  the 
Netherlands  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  was  not  present 
at  the  battle.  Disguised  as  a  peasant,  with  but  five  attend- 
ants, and  at  great  peril,  he  had  crossed  the  enemy's  lines, 
traversed  France,  and  arrived  in  Germany  before  the  winter.* 
Count  Louis  remained  with  the  Huguenots.  So  necessary 
did  he  seem  to  their  cause,  and  so  dear  had  he  become  to  their 
armies,  that  during  the  severe  illness  of  Coligny  in  the  course 
of  the  following  summer  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him  as  the 
inevitable  successor  of  that  great  man,^  the  only  remaining 
pillar  of  freedom  in  France. 

Coligny  recovered.  The  deadly  peace  between  the  Hugue- 
nots and  the  Court  succeeded.  The  Admiral,  despite  his  sa- 
gacity and  his  suspicions,  embarked  with  his  whole  party 
upon  that  smooth  and  treacherous  current  which  led  to  the 
horrible  catastrophe  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  To  occupy  his 
attention,  a  formal  engagement  was  made  by  the  government 
to  send  succor  to  the  Netherlands.  The  Admiral  was  to  lead 
the  auxiliaries  which  were  to  be  despatched  across  the  fron- 
tier to  overthrow  the  tyrannical  government  of  Alva.  Long 
and  anxious  were  the  colloquies  held  between  Coligny  and  the 
Royalists.*  The  monarch  requested  a  detailed  opinion,  in 
writing,  from  the  Admiral,  on  the  most  advisable  plan  for  in- 
vading the  Netherlands.  The  result  was  the  preparation  of 
the  celebrated  memoir,  under  Coligny's  directions,  by  young 
De  Mornay,  Seigneur  de  Plessis.  The  document  was  cen- 
tainly  not  a  paper  of  the  highest  order.  It  did  not  appeal  to 
the  loftier  instincts  which  kings  or  common  mortals  might 
be  supposed  to  possess.  It  summoned  the  monarch  to  the 
contest  in  the  Netherlands  that  the  ancient  injuries  com- 
mitted by  Spain  might  be  avenged.  It  invoked  the  ghost  of 
Isabella  of  France,  foully  murdered,  as  it  was  thought,  by 
Philip.  It  held  out  the  prospect  of  re-annexing  the  fair  prov- 
inces, wrested  from  the  King's  ancestors  by  former  Spanish 
sovereigns.  It  painted  the  hazardous  position  of  Philip,  with 
the  Moorish  revolt  gnawing  at  the  entrails  of  his  kingdom, 
with  the  Turkish  war  consuming  its  extremities,  with  the 
canker  of  rebellion  corroding  the  very  heart  of  the  Nether- 
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lands.  It  recalled,  with  exultation,  the  melancholy  fact  that 
the  only  natural  and  healthy  existence  of  the  French  was  in  a 
state  of  war — that  France,  if  not  occupied  with  foreign  cam- 
paigns, could  not  be  prevented  from  plunging  its  sword  into 
its  own  vitals.  It  indulged  in  refreshing  reminiscences  of 
those  halcyon  days,  not  long  gone  by,  when  France,  enjoying 
perfect  tranquillity  within  its  own  borders,  was  calmly  and 
regularly  carrying  on  its  long  wars  beyond  the  frontier.* 

In  spite  of  this  savage  spirit,  which  modern  documents,  if 
they  did  not  scorn,  would  at  least  have  shrouded,  the  paper 
was  nevertheless  a  sagacious  one;  but  the  request  for  the  me- 
moir, and  the  many  interviews  on  the  subject  of  the  invasion, 
were  only  intended  to  deceive.  They  were  but  the  curtain 
which  concealed  the  preparations  for  the  dark  tragedy  which 
was  about  to  be  enacted.  Equally  deceived,  and  more  san- 
guine than  ever,  Louis  of  Nassau  during  this  period  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  attempts  to  gain  friends  for  his  cause.  He 
had  repeated  audiences  of  the  King,  to  whose  court  he  had 
come  in  disguise.^  He  made  a  strong  and  warm  impression 
upon  Elizabeth's  envoy  at  the  French  Court,  Walsingham. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  Count's  impetuosity  to  carry  his 
point,  he  allowed  more  plausibility  to  be  given  to  certain  pro- 
jects for  subdividing  the  Netherlands  than  his  brother  would 
ever  have  sanctioned.*  The  Prince  was  a  total  stranger  to 
these  inchoate  schemes.  His  work  was  to  set  his  country 
free,  and  to  destroy  the  tyranny  which  had  grown  colossal. 
That  employment  was  sufficient  for  a  lifetime,  and  there  is 
no  proof  to  be  found  that  a  paltry  and  personal  self-interest 
had  even  the  lowest  place  among  his  motives. 

Meantime,  in  the  autumn  of  1569,  Orange  had  again 
reached  Germany.  Paul  Buys,  Pensionary  of  Leyden,  had 
kept  him  constantly  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
provinces.*  Through  his  means  an  extensive  correspondence 
was  organized  and  maintained  with  leading  persons  in  every 
part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  conventional  terms  by  which 
different  matters  and  persons  of  importance  were  designated 
in  these  letters  were  familiarly  known  to  all  friends  of  the 
cause,  not  only  in  the  provinces,  but  in  France,  England, 
Germany,  and  particularly  in  the  great  commercial  cities. 
The  Prince,  for  example,  was  always  designated  as  Martin 

1  De  Thou,  t.  vi.  Ut.  U.  842-367.  •  Ibid,  t.  ri.  279,  280. 
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Willemzoon,  the  Duke  of  Alva  as  Master  Powels  van  Alblas, 
the  Queen  of  England  as  Henry  Philipzoon,  the  King  of 
Denmark  as  Peter  Peterson.  The  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac 
were  used  instead  of  the  twelve  months,  and  a  great  variety 
of  similar  substitutions  were  adopted.*  Before  his  visit  to 
France,  Orange  had,  moreover,  issued  commissions,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  sovereign,  to  various  seafaring  persons,  who  were 
empowered  to  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce.^ 

The  "beggars  of  the  sea,"  as  these  privateersmen  desig- 
nated themselves,  soon  acquired  as  terrible  a  name  as  the  wild 
beggars,  or  the  forest  beggars;'  but  the  Prince,  having  had 
many  conversations  with  Admiral  Coligny  on  the  important 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  system,  liad  faithfully  set  him- 
self to  effect  a  reformation  of  its  abuses  after  his  return  from 
France.  The  Seigneur  de  Dolhain,  who,  like  many  other 
refugee  nobles,  had  acquired  much  cistinction  in  this  roving 
corsair  life,  had  for  a  season  acted  as  Admiral  for  the  Prince. 
He  had,  however,  resolutely  Jeclined  to  render  any  accounts 
of  his  various  expeditions,  and  was  now  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand in  consequence.*  Gillain  de  Fiennes,  Seigneur  de 
Lumbres,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  At  the  same  time 
strict  orders  were  issued  by  Orange,  forbidding  all  hostile 
measures  against  the  Emperor  or  any  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  against  Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  or  against  any 
potentates  who  were  protectors  of  the  true  Christian  religion.' 
The  Duke  of  Alva  and  his  adherents  were  designated  as  the 
only  lawful  antagonists.  The  Prince,  moreover,  gave  minute 
instructions  as  to  the  discipline  to  be  observed  in  his  fleet. 
The  articles  of  war  were  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Each  com- 
mander was  to  maintain  a  minister  on  board  his  ship,  who  was 
to  preach  God's  word,  and  to  preserve  Christian  piety  among 
the  crew.'  No  one  was  to  exercise  any  command  in  the  fleet 
save  native  Netherlanders,  unless  thereto  expressly  commis- 
sioned by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  All  prizes  were  to  be  divided 
and  distributed  by  a  prescribed  rule.  No  person  was  to  be  re- 
ceived on  board,  either  as  sailors  or  soldiers,  save  "folk  ot 
good  name  and  fame."  No  man  who  had  ever  been  punished 
of  justice  was  to  be  admitted.^  Such  were  the  principal  fea- 
tures in  the  organization  of  that  infant  navy  which,  in  course 

1  Bor,  ▼.  810.  *  Ibid.,  t.  389.    Hoofd»  t.  197. 

*  Bor,  ▼.  289.    Hoofd,  t.  198.  «  Bor,  v.  289. 
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of  this  and  the  following  centnriefi^  was  to  achieve  00  many 
triumphs,  and  to  which  a  powerful  and  adventurous  mercan- 
tile marine  had  already  led  the  way.  "Of  their  ships/'  said 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  "the  Hollanders  make  houses,  of  their 
houses  schools.  Here  they  are  born,  here  educated,  here  they 
learn  their  profession.  Their  sailors,  flying  from  one  pole  to 
the  other,  practising  their  art  wherever  the  sun  displays  itself 
to  mortals,  become  so  skilful  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
equalled,  certainly  not  surpassed,  by  any  nation  in  the  civil- 
ized world.^'^ 

The  Prince,  however,  on  his  return  from  France,  had  never 
been  in  so  forlorn  a  condition.  "Orange  is  plainly  perish- 
ing," said  one  of  the  friends  of  the  cause.'*  Not  only  had  he 
no  funds  to  organize  new  levies,  but  he  was  daily  exposed  to 
the  most  clamorously-urged  claims,  growing  out  of  the  army 
which  he  had  been  recently  obliged  to  disband.  It  had  been 
originally  reported  in  the  Netherlands  that  he  had  fallen  in 
the  battle  of  Moncontour.  "If  he  have  really  been  taken  off,'* 
wrote  Viglius,  hardly  daring  to  credit  the  great  news,  "we 
shall  all  of  us  have  less  cause  to  tremble.''^  After  his  actual 
return,  however,  lean  and  beggared,  with  neither  money  nor 
credit,  a  mere  threatening  shadow  without  substance  or  power, 
he  seemed  to  justify  the  sarcasm  of  Granvvelle.  ^'Vana  sim 
viribus  ira"  quoted  the  Cardinal,*  and  of  a  verity  it  seemed 
that  not  a  man  was  likely  to  stir  in  Germany  in  his  behalf, 
now  that  so  deep  a  gloom  had  descended  upon  his  cause.  The 
obscure  and  the  oppressed  throughout  the  provinces  and  Ger- 
many still  freely  contributed  out  of  their  weakness  and  their 
poverty,  and  taxed  themselves  beyond  their  means  to  assist 
enterprises  for  the  relief  of  the  Netherlands.  The  great  ones 
of  the  earth,  however,  those  on  whom  the  Prince  had  relied; 
those  to  whom  he  had  given  his  heart;  dukes,  princes,  and 
electors,  in  this  fatal  change  of  his  fortunes  "fell  away  like 
water.''" 

Still  his  spirit  was  unbroken.  His  letters  showed  a  per- 
fect appreciation  of  his  situation,  and  of  that  to  which  his 

1  Bentivoglio,  Onem  di  Fiandra,  Ub.,  v.  89. 

'  "  Oxaneias  plane  poriit." — Langnet.  ad  Oanor.,  101 

'  Viglii  Epist.  ad  Joaoh.  Hopp.,  79. 

*  Correepondance  de  Philippe  1 1.,  ii.  743. 

^  Hoofd,  ▼.  199.  Bor,  t.  812.— See  also  Alva's  fierce  compl^nta  that  the  people 
who  reilised  his  tenth  and  twentieth  pence  contributed  rolnntarily  &r  grenter 
sums  to  support  the  pchemes  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. — Correspondattee  da 
Philippe  II.,  ii.,  paspim.    Achives  et  Corresp.,  iii.  passim. 
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country  was  reduced;  but  they  never  exhibited  a  trace  of  weak- 
ness or  despair.  A  modest,  but  lofty  courage;  a  pious,  bui 
unaffected  resignation,  breathed  through  every  document, 
public  or  private,  which  fell  from  his  pen  during  this  epoch. 
He  wrote  to  his  brother  John  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  go 
to  Frankfort,  in  order  to  give  himself  up  as  a  hostage  to  his 
troops  for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.*  At  the  same  time  he 
begged  his  brother  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  raise  at  least 
one  hundred  thousand  thalers.  If  he  could  only  furnish 
them  with  a  month's  pay,  the  soldiers  would  perhaps  be  for 
a  time  contented.*  He  gave  directions  also  concerning  the 
disposition  of  what  remained  of  his  plate  and  furniture,  the 
greater  part  of  it  having  been  already  sold  and  expended  in 
the  cause.  He  thought  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  better  to 
have  the  remainder  sold,  piece  by  piece,  at  the  fair.  More 
money  would  be  raised  by  that  course  than  by  a  mere  whole- 
sale arrangement.* 

He  was  now  obliged  to  attend  personally  to  the  most  minute 
matters  of  domestic  economy.  The  man  who  had  been  the 
mate  of  emperors,  who  was  himself  a  sovereign,  who  had 
lived  his  life  long  in  pomp  and  luxury,  surrounded  by  count- 
less nobles,  pages,  men-at-arms,  and  menials,  now  calmly  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  an  outlaw  and  an  exile.  He  cheerfully 
fulfilled  tasks  which  had  formerly  devolved  upon  his  grooms 
and  valets.  There  was  an  almost  pathetic  simplicity  in  the 
homely  details  of  an  existence  which,  for  the  moment,  had 
become  so  obscure  and  so  desperate.  "Send  by  the  bearer," 
he  wrote,  "the  little  hackney  given  me  by  the  Admiral;  send 
also  my  two  pair  of  trunk  hose;  one  pair  is  at  the  tailor's  to 
be  mended,  the  other  pair  you  will  please  order  to  be  taken 
from  the  things  which  I  wore  lately  at  Dillenburg.  They  lie 
on  the  table  with  my  accoutrements.  If  the  little  hackney 
be  not  in  condition,  please  send  the  gray  horse  with  the 
cropped  ears  and  tail.*'* 

He  was  always  mindful,  however,  not  only  of  the  great 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  but  of  the  wants  ex- 
perienced by  individuals  who  had  done  him  service.  He 
never  forgot  his  friends.  In  the  depth  of  his  own  misery  he 
remembered  favors  received  from  humble  persons.  "Send  a 
little  cup,  worth  at  least  a  hundred   florins,  to  Hartmann 

>  Arohiref  et  CoiretponduiM,  Ui.  855-860.  *  Ibid. 
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Wolf/*  he  wrote  to  his  brother;  '*you  can  take  as  mnch  silYer 
out  of  the  coffer^  in  which  there  is  still  some  of  my  chapel 
service  remaining."^  'TTou  will  observe  that  Affenstein  is 
wanting  a  horse/*  he  wrote  on  another  occasion;  '^please  look 
him  out  one,  and  send  it  to  me  with  the  price.  I  will  send 
you  the  money.  Since  he  has  shown  himself  so  willing  in  the 
cause,  one  ought  to  do  something  for  him.'** 

The  contest  between  the  Duke  and  the  estates,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tenth  and  twentieth  penny  had  been  for  a  season 
adjusted.  The  two  years*  term,  however,  during  which  it 
had  been  arranged  that  the  tax  should  be  commuted,  was  to 
expire  in  the  autumn  of  1571.'  Early,  therefore,  in  this  year 
the  disputes  were  renewed  with  greater  acrimony  than  ever. 
The  estates  felt  satisfied  that  the  King  was  less  eager  than 
the  Viceroy.  Viglius  was  satisfied  that  the  power  of  Alva 
was  upon  the  wane.  While  the  King  was  not  likely  openly 
to  rebuke  his  recent  measures,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
the  Governor's  reiterated  requests  to  be  recalled  might  be 
granted.  Fortified  by  these  considerations,  the  President, 
who  had  so  long  been  the  supple  tool  of  the  tyrant,  suddenly 
assumed  the  character  of  a  popular  tribune.  The  wranglings, 
the  contradictions,  the  vituperations,  the  threatenings,  now 
became  incessant  in  the  council.  The  Duke  found  that  he 
had  exulted  prematurely,  when  he  announced  to  the  King  the 
triumphant  establishment,  in  perpetuity,  of  the  lucrative  tar. 
So  far  from  all  the  estates  having  given  their  consent,  as  he 
had  maintained,  and  as  he  had  written  to  Philip,  it  now  ap- 
peared that  not  one  of  those  bodies  considered  itself  bound 
beyond  its  quota  for  the  two  years.  This  was  formally  stated 
in  the  council  by  Berlaymont  and  other  members.*  The 
wrath  of  the  Duke  blazed  forth  at  this  announcement.  He 
berated  Berlaymont  for  maintaining,  or  for  allowing  it  to  be 
maintained,  that  the  consent  of  the  orders  had  ever  been 
doubtful.  He  protested  that  they  had  as  unequivocally  agreed 
to  the  perpetual  imposition  of  the  tax  afi  he  to  its  commuta- 
tion during  two  years.  He  declared,  however,  that  he  was 
sick  of  quotas.  The  tax  should  now  be  collected  forthwith, 
and  Treasurer  Schetz  was  ordered  to  take  his  measures  ac- 
cordingly.' 

At  a  conference  on  May  29th,  the  Duke  asked  Viglins  for 

1  ArahiTM  «t  Oorrespondanoe,  iii.  389.  *  Dild^  149,  S60. 
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his  opinion.  The  President  made  a  long  reply^  taking  the 
ground  that  the  consent  of  the  orders  had  been  only  condi- 
tional, and  appealing  to  such  members  of  the  finance  council 
as  were  present  to  confirm  his  assertion.  It  was  confirmed 
by  all.  The  Duke,  in  a  passion,  swore  that  those  who  dared 
maintain  such  a  statement  should  be  chastised.^  Yiglius  re- 
plied that  it  had  always  been  the  custom  for  councillors  to  de- 
clare their  opinion,  and  that  they  had  never  before  been 
threatened  with  such  consequences.  If  such,  however,  were 
his  Excellency's  sentiments,  councillors  had  better  stay  at 
home,  hold  their  tonnes,  and  so  avoid  chastisement."  The 
Duke,  controlling  himself  a  little,  apologized  for  this  allusion 
to  chastisement,  a  menace  which  he  disclaimed  having  intend- 
ed with  reference  to  councillors  whom  he  had  always  com- 
mended to  the  King,  and  of  whom  his  Majesty  had  so  high 
an  opinion.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  Duke  took  Yiglius 
aside,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  quite  of  his  own  way  of 
thifMng.  For  certain  reasons^  however,  lie  expressed  himself 
as  unwilling  that  the  rest  of  the  council  should  be  aware  of  the 
change  in  his  views.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  dissembled  The 
astute  President,  for  a  moment,  could  not  imagine  the  Oov- 
emor's  drift.  He  afterwards  perceived  that  the  object  of  this 
little  piece  of  deception  had  been  to  close  his  mouth.  The 
Duke  obviously  conjectured  that  the  President,  lulled  into  se- 
curity by  this  secret  assurance,  would  be  silent;  that  the  other 
councillors,  believing  the  President  to  have  adopted  the  Gov- 
ernor's views,  would  alter  their  opinions;  and  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  estates,  thus  losing  its  support  in  the  council, 
would  likewise  very  soon  be  abandoned.*  The  President, 
however,  was  not  to  be  entrapped  by  this  falsehood.  He  reso- 
lutely maintained  his  hostility  to  the  tax,  depending  for  his 
security  on  the  royal  opinion,  the  popular  feeling,  and  the 
judgment  of  his  colleagues. 

The  daily  meetings  of  the  board  were  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  this  single  subject.  Although  since  the  arrival  of  Alva 
the  Council  of  Blood  had  usurped  nearly  all  the  functions  of 
the  state  and  finance-councils,  yet  there  now  seemed  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Alva  to  seek  countenance,  even  while 
he  spumed  the  authority,  of  other  functionaries.  He  found, 
however,  neither  sympathy  nor  obedience.  The  President 
stoutly  told  him  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  swim  against  the 
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stream^  that  the  tax  was  offensive  to  the  people^  and  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God.^  On  the  last  day 
of  July,  however,  the  Duke  issued  an  edict,  by  which  summai}' 
collection  of  the  tenth  and  twentieth  pence  was  ordered.*  The 
whole  country  was  immediately  in  uproar.  The  estates  of 
every  province,  the  assemblies  of  every  city,  met  and  remon- 
strated. The  merchants  suspended  all  business,  the  petty 
dealers  shut  up  their  shops.  The  people  congregated  together 
in  masses,  vowing  resistance  to  the  illegal  end  cruel  impost.^ 
Xot  a  farthing  was  collected.  The  "seven  stiver  people,"* 
spies  of  government,  who  for  that  paltry  daily  stipend  were 
employed  to  listen  for  treason  in  every  tavern,  in  every  huck- 
ster's booth,  in  every  alley  of  every  city,  were  now  quite  un- 
able to  report  all  the  curses  which  were  hourly  heard  uttered 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Viceroy.  Evidently,  his  power  was 
declining.  The  councillors  resisted  him,  the  common  people 
almost  defied  him.  A  mercer  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
thirty  thousand  florins'  worth  of  goods,  refused  to  open  his 
shop,  lest  the  tax  should  be  collected  on  his  merchandise.* 
The  Duke  confiscated  his  debt,  as  the  mercer  had  foreseen, 
but  this  being  a  pecuniary  sacrifice,  seemed  preferable  to  ac- 
quiescence in  a  measure  so  vague  and  so  boundless  that  it 
might  easily  absorb  the  whole  property  of  the  country. 

No  man  saluted  the  Governor  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets."  Hardly  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  people  to  dis- 
guise their  abhorrence  of  his  person.  Alva,  on  his  side,  gave 
daily  exhibitions  of  ungovernable  fury.  At  a  council  held 
on  September  25th,  1571,  he  stated  that  the  King  had  ordered 
the  immediate  enforcement  of  the  edict.  Viglius  observed 
that  there  were  many  objections  to  its  form.  He  also  stoutly 
denied  that  the  estates  had  ever  given  their  consent.  Alva 
fiercely  asked  the  President  if  he  had  not  himself  once  main- 
tained that  the  consent  had  been  granted!  Viglius  replied 
that  he  had  never  made  such  an  assertion.  He  had  men- 
tioned the  conditions  and  the  implied  promises  on  the  part  of 
government,  by  which  a  partial  consent  had  been  extorted. 
He  never  could  have  said  that  the  consent  had  been  accorded, 
for  he  had  never  believed  that  it  could  be  obtained.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  in  his  argument  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  Duke — "But  you  said  so,  you  said  so,  you  said  so,'*  cried 
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the  exasperated  Oovemor^  in  a  towering  passion,  repeating 
many  times  this  flat  contradiction  to  the  President's  state- 
ments.^ Viglius  firmly  stood  his  ground.  Alva  loudly  de- 
nounced him  for  the  little  respect  he  had  manifested  for  his 
authority.  He  had  hitherto  done  the  President  good  offices, 
he  said,  with  his  Majesty,  but  certainly  should  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  concealing  his  recent  and  very  unhandsome  conduct.* 

Viglius  replied  that  he  had  always  reverently  cherished  the 
Governor,  and  had  endeavored  to  merit  his  favor  by  diligent 
obsequiousness.  He  was  bound  by  his  oath,  however,  to  utter 
in  council  that  which  comported  with  his  own  sentiments  and 
his  Majest/s  interests.  He  had  done  this  heretofore  in  pres- 
ence of  Emperors,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Regents,  and  they  had 
not  taken  offence.  He  did  not,  at  this  hour,  tremble  for  his 
gray  head,  and  hoped  his  Majesty  would  grant  him  a  hearing 
before  condemnation.^  The  firm  attitude  of  the  President 
increased  the  irritation  of  the  Viceroy.  Observing  that  he 
knew  the  proper  means  of  enforcing  his  authority — he  dis- 
missed the  meeting.* 

Immediately  afterwards,  he  received  the  visits  of  his  son, 
Don  Frederic  of  Vargas,  and  other  familiars.  To  these  he 
recounted  the  scene  which  had  taken  place,  raving  the  while 
so  ferociously  against  Viglius  as  to  induce  the  supposition 
that  something  serious  was  intended  against  him.  The  re- 
port flew  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  affair  became  the  town 
talk,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  President,  it  was  soon  dis- 
cussed by  every  barber  and  old  woman  in  Brussels.'^  His 
friends  became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  citizens  rejoiced  that  their  cause  had  found  so  powerful 
an  advocate.  Nothing,  however,  came  of  these  threats  and 
these  explosions.  On  the  contrary,  shortly  afterwards  the 
Duke  gave  orders  that  the  tenth  penny  should  be  remitted 
upon  four  great  articles^-com,  meat,  wine,  and  beer.*  It  was 
also  not  to  be  levied  upon  raw  materials  used  in  manufac- 
ture.^ Certainly,  these  were  very  important  concessions. 
Still  the  constitutional  objections  remained.  Alva  could  not 
be  made  to  understand  why  the  alcdbalay  which  was  raised 
without  difficulty  in  the  little  town  of  Alva,  should  encoun- 
ter such  fierce  opposition  in  the  Netherlands.  The  estates, 
he  informed  the  King,  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble.    They 

-  I  I       MB  Ml  ,  .  _    ■  ■_  ■ 

1  VigUi  Com.,  etc.,  8.  xlr.  xM.  >  Ibid.,  s.  zMi. 

«  Viglil.  Com.,  etc.,  xlWi.  *  Ibid.,  s.  xWiii.  »  Ibid.,  1. 

•Ibid.,8.  vi.    See  Bor,  ▼.  345-848.  ^  Jbid. 
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withheld  their  consent  at  command  of  their  satrap.  The  mo- 
tive which  influenced  the  leading  men  was  not  the  interest 
of  factories  or  fisheries,  but  the  fear  that  for  the  feature  ihey 
might  not  he  able  to  dictate  the  law  to  their  sovereign.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  country,  he  observed,  had  still  the  same  character 
which  had  been  described  by  Julius  Caesar.* 

The  Duke,  however,  did  not  find  much  sympathy  at  Mad- 
rid. Courtiers  and  councillors  had  long  derid^  his  schemes. 
As  for  the  King,  his  mind  was  occupied  with  more  interesting 
matters.  Philip  lived  but  to  enforce  what  he  chose  to  con- 
sider the  will  of  God.  While  the  Duke  was  fighting  this  bat- 
tle >vith  the  Netherland  constitutionalists,  his  master  had  en- 
gaged at  home  in  a  secret  but  most  comprehensive  scheme. 
This  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
and  to  liberate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  throne  in  her  stead.  This  project,  in  which  was  of 
course  involved  the  reduction  of  England  under  the  dominion 
of  the  ancient  Church,  could  not  but  prove  attractive  to 
Philip.  It  included  a  conspiracy  against  a  friendly  sovereign, 
immense  service  to  the  Church,  and  a  murder.  His  passion 
for  intrigue,  his  love  of  God,  and  his  hatred  of  man,  would 
all  be  gratified  at  once.  Thus,  although  the  Moorish  revolt 
within  the  heart  of  his  kingdom  had  hardly  been  terminated 
— although  his  legions  and  his  navies  were  at  that  instant  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  of  no  ordinary  importance  with  the  Turk- 
ish Empire — although  the  Netherlands,  still  maintaining 
their  hostility  and  their  hatred,  required  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  army  to  compel  their  submission,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept  the  dark  adventure  which  was  offered  to  him  by  ig- 
noble hands. 

One  Bidolfi,  a  Florentine,  long  resident  of  England,  had 
been  sent  to  the  Netherlands  as  secret  agent  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Alva  read  his  character  immediately,  and  denoun- 
ced him  to  Philip  «8  a  loose,  prating  creature,*  utterly  unfit  to 
be  entrusted  with  affairs  of  importance.  Philip,  however, 
thinking  more  of  the  plot  than  of  his  fellow-actors,  welcomed 
the  agent  of  the  conspiracy  to  Madrid,  listened  to  his  disclo- 
sures afttentively,  and,  without  absolutely  committing  himself 
by  direct  promises,  dismissed  him  with  many  expressions  of 
encouragement. 

1  Correspondence  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1063. 

'Un   gran   parlanehin." — Gorrespondenoe   de   Philippe   II.,  ti,  180,  note^ 
and  1036. 
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On  July  12th,  1571,  Philip  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  his  interview  with  Roberto  Itidolfi.^  The 
envoy,  after  relating  the  sufferings  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
had  laid  before  him  a  plan  for  her  liberation.  If  the  Spanish 
monarch  were  willing  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his 
friends,  it  would  be  easy  to  put  upon  Mary's  head  the  crown 
of  England.  She  was  then  to  intermarry  with  Norfolk.  The 
kingdom  of  England  was  again  to  acknowledge  the  authoritv 
of  Kome,  and  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  everywhere  restored. 
The  most  favorable  moment  for  -he  execution  of  the  plan 
would  be  in  August  or  September.  As  Queen  Elizabeth 
would  at  that  season  quit  London  for  the  country,  an  oppor- 
tunity would  easily  be  found  for  seizing  and  murdering  her. 
Hus  V,  to  whom  Bidolfi  had  opened  the  whole  matter,  highly 
approved  the  scheme,  and  warmly  urged  Philip's  co-operation. 
Poor  and  ruined  as  he  was  himself,  the  Pope  protested  that 
he  was  ready  to  sell  his  chalices,  and  even  his  own  vestments, 
to  provide  funds  for  the  cause.*  Philip  had  replied  that  few 
words  were  necessary  to  persuade  him.  His  desire  to  see  the 
enterprise  succeed  was  extreme,  notwithstanding  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  it  was  surrounded.  lie  would  reflect  earnestly 
upon  the  subject,  in  the  Iwpe  that  God,  whose  cause  it  was, 
would  enlighten  and  assist  him.  Thus  much  he  had  stated 
to  Ridolfi,  but  he  had  informed  his  council  afterwards  that  he 
was  determined  to  cairy  out  the  scheme  by  certain  means  of 
which  the  Duke  would  soon  be  informed.  The  end  proposed 
was  to  kill  or  capture  Elizabeth,  to  set  at  liberty  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  and  to  put  upon  her  head  the  crown  of  England. 
In  this  enterprise  he  instructed  the  Duke  of  Alva  secretly  to 
assist,  without  however  resorting  to  open  hostilities  in  his 
own  name  or  in  that  of  his  sovereign.  He  desired  to  be  in- 
formed how  many  Spaniards  the  Duke  could  put  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  conspirators.  They  had  asked  for  six  thou- 
sand arquebusiers  for  England,  two  thousand  for  Scotland, 
two  thousand  for  Ireland.  Besides  these  troops,  the  Viceroy* 
was  directed  to  provide  immediately  four  thousand  arque- 
buses and  two  thousand  corslets.  For  the  expenses  of  the  en- 
terprise Philip  would  immediately  remit  two  hundred  thou- 

1  "Un  gran  parlanohin." — Correflpondanoe  de  Philippe  11.,  ii.  1038. 

s  «  T  offrowiendome  su  assistenoia  en  general,  tin  desoender  ^  oosa  partioalar, 
mat  de  qae,  flendo  neoessario,  aunque  t^awi  mug  pobre  j  gastado,  ponria  hasta 
I08  ealioes  y  sn  propria  veste.'^ — Correspondenoe  de  Phillippe  II.,  i038. 

'  The  title  or  Viceroy,  occasionallj  giren  to  the  Duke,  is,  of  course,  not 
strictly  correct    the  Netherlands  not  constitating  a  kingdom. 
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sand  crowns.  Alva  was  instructed  to  keep  the  affair  a  pro- 
found secret  from  his  councillors.  Even  Hopper  at  Madrid 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  while  the  King  had  only  ex- 
pressed himself  in  general  terms  to  the  nuncio  and  to  Ridolfi, 
then  already  on  his  way  to  the  Netherlands.  The  King  con- 
cluded his  letter  by  saying,  that  from  what  he  had  tiow  writ- 
ten  with  his  own  hand,  the  Duke  could  infer  how  much  he 
had  this  affair  at  heart.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say 
more,  persuaded  as  he  was  that  the  Duke  would  take  as  pro- 
found an  interest  in  it  as  himself.* 

Alva  perceived  all  the  rashness  of  the  scheme,  and  felt  how 
impossible  it  would  be  for  him  to  comply  with  Philip's  or- 
ders. To  send  an  army  from  the  Netherlands  into  England 
for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  and  killing  a  most  popular 
sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  most  amicable 
relations  with  the  country,  was  rather  a  desperate  underta- 
king. A  force  of  ten  thousand  Spaniards,  under  Chiappin 
Vitelli,  and  other  favorite  oflBcers  of  the  Duke,  would  hau^ly 
prove  a  trifle  to  be  overlooked,  nor  would  their  operations  be 
susceptible  of  very  friendly  explanations.  The  Governor  there- 
fore assured  Philip*  that  he  "highly  applauded  his  master  for 
his  plot.  He  could  not  help  rendering  infinite  thanks  to  God 
for  having  made  him  vassal  to  such  a  Prince"  He  praised  ex- 
ceedingly the  resolution  which  his  Majesty  had  taken.'  After 
this  preamble,  however,  he  proceeded  to  pour  cold  water  upon 
his  sovereign's  ardor.  He  decidedly  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Philip  should  not  proceed  in  such  an  undertaking  until 
at  any  rate  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  obtained 
possession  of  Elizabeth's  person.  Should  the  King  declare 
himself  prematurely,  he  might  be  sure  that  the  Venetians, 
breaking  off  their  alliance  with  him,  would  make  their  peace 
with  the  Turk;  and  that  Elizabeth  would,  perhaps,  conclude 
that  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Alenqon  which  now  seemed 
but  a  pleasantry.  Moreover,  he  expressed  his  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  he  considered  as  a  poor 
creature  with  but  little  courage.*  He  also  expressed  his 
doubts  concerning  the  prudence  and  capacity  of  Don  Gueran 
de  Espes,  his  Majesty's  ambassador  at  London. 

>  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  1038.  >  Ibid.,  ii.  1041. 

'  Yo  no  puedo  dexar  de  aar  It  (a  Diot)  infiniitu  graeia$  qiie  uu  haya  kteko 
vcuallo  de  tal  prineipe,  7  alabar  macho  U  resoluoion  que  V.  M.  ha  tornado." — 
Ibid.,  ii.  1041. 

*  **  A1  duqne  tengo  le  por  flaoo  7  de  pooo  animo." — CorreBpoadaiioe  de  Philippe 

n.,  II.  1041. 
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It  was  not  long  before  these  machinationg  became  known  in 
England.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  guarded  more  closely 
than  ever,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  arrested;  yet  Philip, 
whose  share  in  the  conspiracy  had  remained  a  secret,  was  not 
discouraged  by  the  absolute  explosion  of  the  whole  aflfair. 
He  still  held  to  an  impossible  purpose  with  a  tenacity  which 
resembled  fatuity.  He  avowed  that  his  obligations  in  the 
sight  of  God  were  so  strict  that  he  was  still  determined  to 
proceed  in  the  sacred  cause.^  He  remitted,  therefore,  the 
promised  funds  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  urged  him  to  act 
with  proper  secrecy  and  promptness. 

The  Viceroy  was  not  a  little  perplexed  by  these  remarkable 
instructions.  None  but  lunatics  could  continue  to  conspire, 
after  the  conspiracy  had  been  exposed  and  the  conspirators 
arrested.  Yet  this  was  what  his  Catholic  Majesty  expected 
of  his  Governor-General.  Alva  complained,  not  unreason- 
ably, of  the  contradictory  demands  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ed.^ He  was  to  cause  no  rupture  with  England,  yet  he  was 
to  send  succor  to  an  imprisoned  traitor;  he  was  to  keep  all 
his  operations  secret  from  his  council,  yet  he  was  to  send  all 
his  army  out  of  the  country,  and  to  organize  an  expensive 
campaign.  Hq  sneered  at  the  flippancy  of  Ridolfi,  who  im- 
agined that  it  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  seize  the  Queen 
of  England,  to  liberate  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  to  take  posses- 
Fion  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  to  bum  the  fleet  in  the 
Thames.  "Were  your  Majesty  and  the  Queen  of  England 
acting  together/'  he  observed,  "it  would  be  impossible  to  exe- 
cute the  plan  proposed  by  Rodolfi."'  The  chief  danger  to  be 
apprehended  was  from  France  and  Germany.  Were  those 
countries  not  to  interfere,  he  would  undertake  to  make  Philip 
sovereign  of  England  before  the  winter.*  Their  opposition, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  make  the  enterprise  not  only  diffi- 
cult, but  impossible.  He  begged  his  master  not  to  be  precipitate 
in  the  most  important  affair  which  had  been  negotiated  by 
man  since  Christ  came  upon  earth.  Nothing  less,  he  said,  than 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  faith  was  at  stake,  for,  should 
his  Majesty  fail  in  this  undertaking,  not  one  stone  of  the  an- 
cient religion  would  be  left  upon  another ^    He  again  warned 

1  Correspondance  de  PhUippe  II.,  ii.  1043.  <  Ibid.,  1045. 

» Ibid.  *  Idld. 

^  Por  nmor  do  Dios  pido  k  V.  M.  ane  >a  grmn  odo  no  le  lleve  il  errar  el  major 
negotio  de  Dios  que  se  ba  tretrado  aeflpues  que  el  vino  H  la  tierra,  porqne  &o 
pende  menos  qve  aoabane  ta  religion,  one  errandole  V.  M.  no  queda  en  toda  la 
CriBtianidiid  piedra  sobre  piedra  en  ella.*^ — Ibid. 
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the  King  of  the  contemptihle  character  of  Ridolfi^  who  had 
spoken  of  the  affair  so  freely  that  it  was  a  common  subject 
of  discussion  on  the  Bourse  at  Antwerp/  and  he  reiterated 
in  all  his  letters  his  distrust  of  the  parties  prominently  en- 
gaged in  the  transaction. 

Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  long  despatches  ex- 
changed between  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  upon  thia 
iniquitous  scheme.  The  Duke  showed  himself  reluctant 
throughout  the  whole  affair^  although  he  certainly  never  op- 
posed his  master^s  project  by  any  arguments  founded  upon 
good  faith,  Christian  charity,  or  the  sense  of  honor.  To  kill 
the  Queen  of  England,  subvert  the  laws  of  her  realm,  bum 
her  fleets,  and  butcher  her  subjects,  while  the  mask  of  amity 
and  entire  consideration  was  sedulously  preserved — all  these 
projects  were  admitted  to  be  strictiy  meritorious  in  them- 
selves, although  objections  were  taken  as  to  the  time  and 
mode  of  execution.  • 

Alva  never  positively  refused  to  accept  his  share  in  the  en- 
terprise, but  he  took  care  not  to  lift  his  finger  till  the  catas- 
trophe in  England  had  made  all  attempts  futile.  Philip,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  positively  withdrew  from  the  conspir- 
acy, but,  after  an  infinite  deal  of  writing  and  intriguing,  con- 
cluded by  leaving  the  whole  affair  in  the  hands  of  Alva.*  The 
only  sufferer  for  Philip's  participation  in  the  plot  was  the 
Spanish  envoy  at  London,  Don  Gueran  de  Espes.  This  gen- 
tleman was  formally  dismissed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  hav- 
ing given  treacherous  and  hostile  advice  to  the  Duke  of  Alva 
and  to  Philip,  but  her  Majesty  at  the  same  time  expressed 
the  most  profound  consideration  for  her  brother  of  Spain.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  however  (December, 
1571),  Alva  sent  two  other  Italian  assassins  to  England, bribed 
by  the  promise  of  vast  rewards,  to  attempt  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth, quietly,  by  poison  or  otherwise.*  The  envoy,  Mondou- 
cet,  in  apprising  the  French  monarch  of  this  scheme,  added 
that  the  Duke  was  so  ulcerated  and  annoyed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  previous  enterprise,  that  nothing  could  exceed  his  rage. 
These  ruffians  were  not  destined  to  success,  but  the  attempts 
of  the  Duke  upon  the  Queen's  life  were  renewed  from  time  to 
time.    Eighteen  months  later  (August,  1573),  two  Scotch- 

1  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1049.  *  Ibid.,  ii  1051. 

*  Letter  of  Qaeen  Eliiabeth  to  Philip  II.,  in  Correflponduice  de  Philippe  II., 
ii.t  069. 

*  Correspondance  Charles  IX.  et  Mondoaoet    Com.  R07.  de  I'Histi  ir.  340, 
•qq. 
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men,  pensioners  of  Philip,  came  from  Spain,  with  secret  or- 
ders to  consult  with  Alva.  They  had  accordingly  much  nego- 
tiation with  the  Duke  and  his  secretary,  Albornoz.  They 
boasted  that  they  could  easily  capture  Elizabeth,  but  said  that 
the  King's  purpose  was  to  kill  her.*  The  plan,  wrote  Mon- 
doucet,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  before,  namely,  to  mur- 
der the  Queen  of  England,  and  to  give  her  crown  to  Mary  of 
Scotland,  who  would  thus  be  in  their  power,  and  whose  son 
was  to  be  seized,  and  bestowed  in  marriage  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  perpetual  masters  of  both  kingdoms.* 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  history  to  discuss  the  merits,  nor 
to  narrate  the  fortunes,  of  that  ickering  and  fruitless  alli- 
ance which  had  been  entered  into  at  this  period  by  Philip 
with  Venice  and  the  Holy  See  against  the  Turk.  The  revolt 
of  Granada  had  at  last,  aiter  a  two  years'  struggle,  been  sub- 
dued, and  the  remnants  of  the  romantic  race  which  had  once 
swayed  the  Peninsula  been  swept  into  slavery.  The  Moors 
had  sustained  the  unequal  conflict  with  a  constancy  not  to 
have  been  expected  of  so  gentle  a  people.  "If  a  nation  meek 
as  lambs  could  resist  so  bravely,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
"what  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  a  hardy  people  like  the 
Netherlanders."'*  Don  John  of  Austria  having  concluded  a 
series  of  somewhat  inglorious  forays  against  women,  children, 
and  bed-ridden  old  men,  in  Anddusia  and  Granada,  had  ar- 
rived, in  August  of  this  year,  at  Naples,  to  take  conmiand  of 
the  combined  fleet  in  the  Levant.*  The  battle  of  Lepanto 
had  been  fought,**  bu<t  the  quarrelsome  and  contradictory  con- 
duct of  the  allies  had  rendered  the  splendid  victory  as  barren 
as  the  waves  upon  which  it  had  been  won.  It  was  no  less 
true,  however,  that  the  blunders  of  the  infidels  had  previously 
enabled  Philip  to  extricate  himself  with  better  success  from 
the  dangers  of  the  Moorish  revolt  than  might  have  been  his 
fortune.  Had  the  rebels  succeeded  in  holding  Granada  and 
the  mountains  of  Andalusia,  and  had  they  been  supported, 
as  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  by  the  forces  of  the  Sultan,  a 
different  aspect  might  have  been  given  to  the  conflict,  and 
one  far  less  triumphant  for  Spain.  Had  a  prince  of  vigorous 
ambition  and  comprehensive  policy  governed  at  that  moment 
the  Turkish  empire,  it  would  have  cost  Philip  a  serious  strug- 

—       "^  _  -  -  III  — - —  -        — -^^— 

^  "  Mod  Maistre  a  bien  en  moyen  de  faire  priBonnier  la  royne  d'Angleterre, 
mait  il  la  yonUoit  taer/'  etc..  etc. — Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

*  Arohivet  et  Correipondanoe,  iii.,  362. 

^  De  Thou,  liT.  1. 1.  ri.  226,  et  sea.    Cabrera,  is.  xxiii.  678,  et  leq. 
ft  De  Thoa,  t.  ri.  23S,  et  seq.    Cabrera,  iz.  23,  692, 693. 
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gle  to  maintain  himself  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  While 
he  was  plotting  against  the  life  and  throne  of  Elizabeth,  he 
might  have  had  cause  to  tremble  for  his  own.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  his  Catholic  Majesty,  Selim  was  satisfied  to  se- 
cure himself  in  the  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Venus,  with  its 
fruitful  vineyards.  "To  shed  the  blood"  of  Cyprian  vines, 
in  which  he  was  so  enthusiastic  a  connoisseur,  was  to  him  a 
more  exhilarating  occupation  than  to  pursue,  amid  carnage 
and  hardships^  the  splendid  dream  of  a  re-established  Eastern 
caliphate.* 

On  September  25th,  1571,  a  commission  of  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  the  Netherlands  was  at  last  issued  to  John  de  la  Cerda, 
Duke  of  Medina  Coeli.*  Philip,  in  compliance  with  the 
Duke's  repeated  requests,  and  perhaps  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  recent  course  of  events  in  the  provinces,  had  at  last, 
after  great  hesitation,  consented  to  Alva's  resignation.  His 
successor,  however,  was  not  immediately  to  take  his  departure, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  Duke  was  instmcted  to  persevere  in 
his  faithful  services.  These  services  had,  for  the  present,  re- 
duced themselves  to  a  perpetual  and  not  very  triumphant  al- 
tercation with  his  council,  with  the  estates,  and  with  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  subject  of  his  abominable  tax.  He  was  entirely 
alone.  They  who  had  stood  unflinchingly  at  his  side  when 
the  only  business  of  the  administration  was  to  burn  heretics, 
turned  their  backs  upon  him  now  that  he  had  engaged  in  this 
desperate  conflict  with  the  whole  money  power  of  the  coun- 
try. The  King  was  far  from  cordial  in  his  support,  the  coun- 
cillors much  too  crafty  to  retain  their  hold  upon  the  wheel, 
to  which  they  had  only  attached  themselves  in  its  ascent. 
Viglius  and  Berlaymont,  Noircarmes  and  Aerschot,  opposed 
and  almost  defied  the  man  they  now  thought  sinking,  and 
kept  the  King  constantly  informed  of  the  vast  distress  which 
the  financial  measures  of  the  Duke  were  causing.* 

Quite  at  the  close  of  the  year,  an  elaborate  petition  from 
the  estates  of  Brabant  was  read  before  the  State  Council.*  It 
contained  a  strong  remonstrance  against  the  tenth  penny.  Its 
repeal  was  strongly  urged,  upon  the  ground  that  its  collection 
would  involve  the  country  in  universal  ruin.  Upon  this,  Alva 

1  De  Thou,  vi.  1.  50.     Cabrera,  lib.  iz.  ete. 
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burst  forth  in  one  of  the  yiolent  explosions  of  rage  to  which 
he  was  subject.  The  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands,  he  pro- 
tested, was  not  dearer  to  the  inhabitants  than  to  himself.  He 
swore  by  the  cross,  and  by  the  most  holy  of  holies,  preserved 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Oudule,  that  had  he  been  but  a  private 
individual,  living  in  Spain,  he  would,  out  of  the  love  he  bore 
the  provinces,  have  rushed  to  their  defence  had  their  safety 
been  endangered.^  He  felt  therefore  deeply  wounded  that 
malevolent  persons  should  thus  insinuate  that  he  had  even 
wished  to  injure  the  country,  or  to  exercise  tyranny  over  its 
citizens.  The  tenth  penny,  he  continued,  was  necessary  to 
the  defence  of  the  land,  and  was  much  preferable  to  quotas. 
It  was  highly  improper  thai  every  man  in  the  rabble  should 
know  how  much  was  contributedy  because  each  individual^  learn- 
ing the  gross  amount,  would  imagine  that  he  had  paid  it  all 
himself,^  In  conclusion,  he  observed  that,  broken  in  health 
and  stricken  in  years  as  he  felt  himself,  he  was  now  most  anx- 
ious  to  return,  and  was  daily  looking  with  eagerness  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli.* 

During  the  course  of  this  same  year,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  been  continuing  his  preparations.  He  had  sent  his  agents 
to  every  place  where  a  hope  waa  held  out  to  him  of  obtaining 
support.  Money  was  what  he  was  naturally  most  anxious  to 
obtdn  from  individuals;  open  and  waxlike  distance  what  he 
demanded  from  governments.  His  funds,  little  by  little,  were 
increasing,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  many  obscure  persons, 
and  to  the  daring  exploits  of  the  beggars  of  the  sea.  His 
mission,  however,  to  the  northern  courts  had  failed.  His 
envoys  had  been  received  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  with  bar- 
ren courtesy.*  The  Duke  of  Alva  on  the  other  hand,  never 
alluded  to  the  Prince  but  with  contempt;  knowing  not  that 
the  ruined  outlaw  was  slowly  undermining  the  very  ground 
beneath  the  monarches  feet;  dreaming  not  that  the  feeble 
strokes  which  he  despised  were  the  opening  blows  of  a  cen- 
tury^s  conflict;  foreseeing  not  that  long  before  its  close  the 
chastised  province  was  to  expand  into  a  great  republic,  and 
that  the  name  of  the  outlaw  was  to  become  almost  divine. 

Granvelle  had  already  recommended  that  the  young  Count 
de  Buren  should  be  endowed  with  certain  lands  in  Spain,  in 
exchange  for  his  hereditary  estates,  in  order  that  the  name 

1  Viglii  Gomm.  D«o.  D«&.  s.  Iz.  '  Ibid. 
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and  fame  of  the  rebel  William  should  be  forever  extinguished 
in  the  Netherlands.^  With  the  same  view,  a  new  sentence 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  now  proposed  by  the  Vice- 
roy. This  was,  to  execute  him  solemnly  in  effigy,  to  drag 
his  escutcheon  through  the  streets  at  the  tails  of  horses,  and 
after  having  broken  it  in  pieces,  and  thus  cancelled  his  ar- 
morial bearings,  to  declare  him  and  his  descendants,  ignoble, 
infamous  and  incapable  of  holding  property  or  estates.'  Could 
a  leaf  or  two  of  future  history  have  been  unrolled  to  King, 
Cardinal,  and  Governor,  they  might  have  found  the  destined 
fortune  of  the  illustrious  rebers  house  not  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  of  summary  extinction  thus  laid  down. 

Not  discouraged,  the  Prince  continued  to  send  his  emis- 
saries in  every  direction.  Diedrich  Sonoy,  his  most  trust- 
worthy agent,  who  had  been  chief  of  the  legation  to  the 
Northern  Courts,  was  now  actively  canvassing  the  govern- 
ments and  people  of  Germany  with  the  same  object.*  Sev- 
eral remarkable  papers  from  the  hand  of  Orange  were  used 
upon  this  service.  A  letter,  drawn  up  and  signed  by  his  own 
hand,  recited,  in  brief  and  striking  language,  the  history  of 
his  campaign  in  1568,  and  of  his  subsequent  efforts  in  the  sa- 
cred cause.*  It  was  now  necessary,  he  said,  that  others  be- 
sides himself  should  partake  of  his  sacrifices.  This  he  stated 
plainly  and  eloquently.  The  document  was  in  truth  a  letter 
asking  arms  for  liberty.  "For  although  all  things,*'  said  the 
Prince,  "are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  although  he  has  created 
all  things  out  of  naught,  yet  hath  he  granted  to  different 
men  different  means,  whereby,  as  with  various  instruments, 
he  accomplishes  his  almighty  purposes.  Thereto  hath  he 
endowed  some  with  strength  of  body,  others  with  worldly 
wealth,  others  with  still  different  gifts,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
used  by  their  possessors  to  His  honor  and  glory,  if  they  wi^h 
not  to  incur  the  curse  of  the  unworthy  steward,  who  buried 
his  talent  in  the  earth.  *  *  *  •  Now  ye  may  easily 
see,*'  he  continued,  "that  the  Prince  cannot  carry  out  this 
great  work  alone,  having  lost  land,  people,  and  goods,  and 
having  already  employed  in  the  cause  all  which  had  remained 
to  him,  besides  incurring  heavy  obligations  in  addition."* 

Similar  instructons  were  given  to  other  agents,  and  a  paper 
caUed  the  Harangue,  drawn  up  according  to  his  suggestions, 

1  CorrospoDdance  de  Philippe  II.,  U.  959.  *  Ibid.,  10S7. 
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was  also  extensively  circulated.  This  document  is  important 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  his  history  and  character.*  He 
had  not  before  issued  a  missive  so  stamped  with  the  warm, 
religious  impress  of  the  reforming  party.  Sadly,  but  without 
despondency,  the  Harangue  recdled  the  misfortunes  of  the 
past,  and  depicted  the  gloom  of  the  present.  Earnestly,  but 
not  fanatically,  it  stimulated  hope  and  solicited  aid  for  the 
future.  "Although  the  appeals  made  to  the  Prince,"  so  ran  a 
part  of  the  document,  "be  of  diverse  natures^  and  various  in 
their  recommendations,  yet  do  they  all  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  God's  glory,  and  to  the  liberation  of  the  fatherland. 
This  it  is  which  enables  him  and  those  who  think  with  him  to 
endure  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  heat,  and  all  the  misfortunes 
which  heaven  may  send.  *  *  *  *  Our  enemies  spare 
neither  their  money  nor  their  labor;  will  ye  be  colder  and 
duller  than  your  foes?  Let,  then,  each  church  congregation 
set  an  example  to  the  others.  We  read  that  King  Saul,  when 
he  would  liberate  the  men  of  Jabez  from  the  hands  of  Nahab, 
the  Ammonite,  hewed  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  pieces,  and  sent  them 
as  tokens  over  all  Israel,  saying,  *Ye  who  will  not  follow  Saul 
and  Samuel,  with  them  shall  be  dealt  even  as  with  these  oxen. 
And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  came  upon  the  people,  they  came 
forth,  and  the  men  of  Jabez  were  delivered.'  Ye  have  here 
the  same  warning,  look  to  it,  watch  well  ye  that  despise  it, 
lest  the  wrath  of  God,  which  v^he  men  of  Israel  by  their  speedy 
obedience  escaped,  descend  upon  your  heads.  *  *  *  * 
Ye  may  say  that  ye  are  banish^  men.  'Tis  true;  but  .thereby 
are  ye  not  stripped  of  all  faculty  of  rendering  service;  more- 
over, your  assistance  is  asked  for  one  who  will  restore  ye  to 
your  homes.  Ye  may  say  that  ye  have  been  robbed  of  all 
your  goods;  yet  many  of  you  have  still  something  remaining, 
and  of  that  little  ye  should  contribute,  each  his  mite.  Ye 
say  that  you  have  given  much  already.  'Tis  true:  but  the 
enemy  is  again  in  the  field,  fierce  for  your  subjugation,  sus- 
tained by  the  largess  of  his  supporters.  Will  ye  be  less  cour- 
ageous, less  generous,  than  your  foes.''^ 

These  urgent  appeals  did  not  remain  fruitless.  The 
strength  of  the  Prince  was  slowly  but  steadily  increasing. 
Meantime  the  abhorrence  with  which  Alva  was  universally  re- 
garded had  nearly  reached  to  frenzy.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1572,  Don   Francis  de  Alava,  Philip's   ambassador  in 

1  See  the  Hanagae  in  Bor,  vi.  363-366. 
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France,  visited  Brussels.^  He  had  already  been  enlightened 
as  to  the  conseqiienees  of  the  Duke's  course  by  the  immense 
immigration  of  Netherland  refugees  to  France,  which  he  had 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes.  On  his  journey  towards  Brus- 
sels he  had  been  met  near  Cambray  by  Noircarmes.  Even 
that  '^cruel  animal/'  as  Hoogstraaten  had  called  him,  the 
butcher  of  Toumay  and  Valenciennes,  had  at  last  been  roused 
to  alarm,  if  not  to  pity,  by  the  sufferings  of  the  country. 
''The  Duke  will  never  disabuse  his  mind  of  this  filthy  tenth 
penny,"^  said  he  to  Alava.  He  sprang  from  his  chair  with 
great  emotion  as  the  ambassador  alluded  to  the  flight  of  mer- 
chants and  artisans  from  the  provinces.  "Senor  Don  Fran- 
cis/' cried  he,  "there  are  ten  thousand  more  who  are  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  country,  if  the  Governor  does  not  pause 
in  his  career.  God  grant  that  no  disaster  arises  beyond  hu- 
man power  to  remedy."' 

The  ambassador  arrived  in  Brussels,  and  took  up  his  lodg- 
ings in  the  palace.  Here  he  found  the  Duke  just  recovering 
from  a  fit  of  the  gout,  in  a  state  of  mind  sufficiently  savage. 
He  became  much  excited  as  Don  Francis  began  to  speak  of 
the  emigration,  and  he  assured  him  that  there  was  gross  de- 
ception on  the  subject.*  The  envoy  replied  that  he  could  not 
be  mistaken,  for  it  was  a  matter  which,  so  to  speak,  he  had 
touched  witii  his  own  fingers,  and  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
The  Duke,  persisting  that  Don  Francis  had  been  abused  and 
misinformed,  turned  the  conversation  to  other  topics.  Next 
day  th£  ambassador  received  visits  from  Berlaymont  and  hU 
Ron,  the  Seigneur  de  Hierges.  He  was  taken  aside  by  each  of 
them,  separately.  "Thank  God,  you  have  come  hither/'  said 
they,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  "that  you  may  fully  compre- 
hend the  condition  of  the  provinces,  and  without  delay  ad- 
monish his  Majesty  of  the  impending  danger.""  All  his  visi- 
tors expressed  the  same  sentiments.  Don  Frederic  of  Toledo 
furnished  the  only  exception,  assuring  the  envoy  that  his 
father's  financial  measures  were  opposed  by  Noircarmes  and 
others,  only  because  it  deprived  them  of  their  occupation  and 
their  influence.*  This  "dutiful  language,  however,  was  to  be 
expected  in  one  of  whom  Secretary  Albomoz  had  written,  that 
he  was  the  greatest  comfort  to  his  father,  and  the  most  di- 

>  Correspondanee  de  PhUippe  II.,  11. 107S,  1074. 
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vine  genius  ever  known.*  It  was  unfortunately  corroborated 
by  no  oth^  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

On  the  third  day,  Don  Francis  went  to  take  his  leave.  The 
Duke  begged  him  to  inform  his  Majesty  of  the  impatience 
with  which  he  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  his  successor.^ 
He  then  informed  his  guest  that  they  had  already  begun  to 
collect  the  tenth  penny  in  Brabant,  the  most  obstinate  of  all 
the  provinces.  "What-do  you  say  to  that,  Don  Francis?^'  he 
cried,  with  exultation.  "Alava  replied  that  he  thought,  none 
the  less,  that  the  tax  would  encounter  many  obstacles,  and 
begged  him  earnestly  to  reflect.  He  assured  him,  moreover, 
that  he  should,  without  reserve,  express  his  opinions  fully  to 
the  King.  The  Duke  used  the  same  language  which  Don 
Frederic  had  held,  concerning  the  motives  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  tax.  "It  may  be  so,"  said  Don  Francis,  "but  at  any 
rate,  all  have  agreed  to  sing  to  tlie  same  tune."  A  little 
startled,  the  Duke  rejoined,  "Do  you  doubt  that  the  cities  will 
keep  their  promises?  Depend  upon  it,  I  shall  find  the  means 
to  compel  them."  "God  grant  it  may  be  so,"  said  Alava,  "but 
in  my  poor  judgment  you  will  have  need  of  all  your  prudence 
and  of  all  your  authority."* 

The  ambassador  did  not  wait  till  he  could  communicate 
with  his  sovereign  by  word  of  mouth.  He  forwarded  to  Spain 
an  ample  account  of  his  observations  and  deductions.  Ho 
painted  to  Philip  in  lively  colors  the  hatred  entertained  by  all 
men  for  the  Duke.*  The  whole  nation,  he  assured  his  Ma- 
jesty, imited  in  one  cry,  "Let  him  begone,  let  him  begone,  let 
him  begone!"  As  for  the  imposition  of  the  tenth  penny, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Don  Francis,  was  utterly  impossible. 
He  moreover  warned  his  Majesty  that  Alva  was  busy  in  form- 
ing secret  alliances  with  the  Catholic  princes  of  Europe,  which 
would  necessarily  lead  to  defensive  leagues  among  the  Pro- 
testants.^ 

While  thus,  during  th^  earlier  part  of  the  year  1572,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  discouraged  by  no  defeats,  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  his  exertions  to  maintain  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  while 
at  the  same  time  the  most  staunch  supporters  of  arbitrary 
power  were  unaninmus  in  denouncing  to  Philip  the  insane 
conduct  of  his  Viceroy,  the  letters  of  Alva  himself  were  natur- 
ally full  of  complaints  and  expostulations.    It  was  in  vain, 

^  "  El  mM  diyino  ingenio."— Letter  to  OajM.    Gorrafpoiidenee  de  Philippe 
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he  said^  for  him  to  look  for  a  confidential  councillor,  now  that 
matters  which  he  wished  to  be  kept  so  profoundly  secret  that 
the  very  earth  should  not  hear  of  them,  had  been  proclaimed 
aloud  above  the  tiles  of  every  housetop.^  Nevertheless,  he 
would  be  cut  into  little  pieces  but  his  Majesty  should  be 
obeyed,  while  he  remained  alive  to  enforce  the  royal  com- 
mands.* There  were  none  who  had  been  ever  faithful  but 
Berlaymont,  he  said,  and  even  he  had  been  neutral  in  the 
affair  of  the  tax.  He  had  rendered  therein  neither  good  nor 
bad  offices,  but,  as  his  Majesty  was  aware,  Berlaymont  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  business,  and  '%new  nothing  more  than  to 
be  a  good  fellow."^  That  being  the  case,  he  recommended 
Hierges,  son  of  the  *^good  fellow,^'  as  a  proper  person  to  be 
governor  of  Friesland.* 

The  deputations  appointed  by  the  different  provinces  to 
confer  personally  with  the  King  received  a  reprimand  upon 
their  arrival,  for  having  dared  to  come  to  Spain  without  per- 
mission. Farther  punishment,  however,  than  this  rebuke 
was  not  inflicted.  They  were  assured  that  the  King  was 
highly  displeased  with  their  venturing  to  bring  remonstrances 
against  the  tax,  but  they  were  comforted  with  the  assurance 
that  his  Majesty  would  take  the  subject  of  their  petition  into 
consideration.'^  Thus,  the  expectations  of  Alva  were  disap- 
pointed, for  the  tenth  penny  was  not  formally  confirmed,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  provinces  frustrated,  because  it  was  not  dis- 
tinctly disavowed. 

Matters  had  reached  another  crisis  in  the  provinces,  '^ad 
we  money  now,"  wrote  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "we  should, 
with  the  help  of  God,  hope  to  effect  something.  This  is  a 
time  when,  with  even  small  sums,  more  can  be  effected  than  at 
other  seasons  with  ampler  funds."*  The  citizens  were  in  open 
revolt  against  the  tax.  In  order  that  the  tenth  penny  should 
not  be  levied  upon  every  sale  of  good%  the  natural  but  desper- 
ate remedy  was  adopted — no  goods  were  sold  at  all.  Not  only 
the  wholesale  commerce  of  the  provinces  was  suspended, 
but  the  minute  and  indispensable  traffic  of  daily  life  was  en- 
tirely at  a  stand.  The  shops  were  all  shut.  'TTie  brewers," 
says  a  contemporary,  "refused  to  brew,  the  bakers  to  bake, 
the  tapsters  to  tap."^    Multitudes,  thrown  entirely  out  of  em- 
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ployment,  aad  wholly  dependent  upon  charity,  swarmed  in 
every  city.  The  soldiery,  furious  for  their  pay,  which  Alva 
had  for  many  months  neglected  to  furnish,  grew  daily  more 
insolent;  the  citizens,  maddened  by  outrage  and  hardened  by 
despair,  became  more  and  more  obstinate  in  their  resistance; 
while  the  Duke,  rendered  inflexible  by  opposition  and  insane 
by  wrath,  regarded  the  ruin  which  he  had  caused  with  a  ma- 
lignant spirit  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  human.  "The  dis- 
ease is  gnawing  at  our  vitals,"  wrote  Viglius;*  "everybody  is 
suffering  for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Multitudes 
are  in  extreme  and  hopeless  poverty.  My  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  commonwealth,^'  he  continued,  "induces  me  to 
send  these  accounts  to  Spain.  For  myself,  I  fear  nothing. 
Broken  by  sickness  and  acute  physicd  suffering,  I  should 
leave  life  without  regret." 

The  aspect  of  the  capital  was  that  of  a  city  stricken  with 
the  plague.  Articles  of  the  most  absolute  necessity  could 
not  to  be  obtained.  It  was  impossible  to  buy  bread,  or  meat,  or 
beer.  The  tyrant,  beaide  himself  with  rage  at  being  thus 
braved  in  his  very  lair,  privately  sent  for  Master  Carl,  the 
executioner.^  In  order  to  exhibit  an  unexpected  and  salutary 
example,  he  had  determined  to  hang  eighteen  of  the  leading 
tradesmen  of  the  city  in  the  doors  of  their  own  shops,  with 
the  least  possible  delay  and  without  the  slightest  form  of  trial.* 
Master  Carl  was  ordered,  on  the  very  night  of  his  interview 
with  the  Duke,  to  prepare  eighteen  strong  cords,  and  eighteen 
ladders  twelve  feet  in  length.*  By  this  simple  arrangement, 
Alva  was  disposed  to  make  manifest  on  the  morrow,  to  the 
burghers  of  Brussels,  that  justice  was  thenceforth  to  be  car- 
ried to  every  man's  door.  He  supposed  that  the  spectacle  of 
a  dozen  and  a  half  of  butchers  and  bakers  suspended  in  front 
of  the  shops  which  they  had  refused  to  open,  would  give  a 
more  effective  stimulus  to  trade  than  any  to  be  expected  from 
argument  or  proclamations.  The  hangman  was  making  ready 
his  cords  and  ladders;  Don  Frederic  of  Toledo  was  closeted 
with  President  Viglius,*  who,  somewhat  against  his  will,  was 
aroused  at  midnight  to  draw  the  warrantsfor  these  impromptu 
executions;  Alva  was  waiting  with  grim  impatience  for  the 
dawn  upon  which  the  show  was  to  be  exhibited,  when  as  un- 
forseen  event  suddenly  arrested  the  homely  tragedy.    In  the 

1  Viglti  Epist.  ad  Jo»oh.  Hopper,  126. 

*Bor,  yi.  2«1.  >  IbicL    Stnd»,  lib.  rii.  857.    Hoofd,  vi.  21«. 

^  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  ftup.  *  Bor,  tL  861.    Hoofd,  vi.  216. 
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night  arrived  the  intelligence  that  the  town  of  Brill  had  been 
captured.  The  Duke,  feeling  the  full  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, postponed  the  chastisement  which  he  had  thus  secretly 
planned  to  a  more  convenient  season,  in  order  without  an  in- 
stant's hesitation  to  avert  the  consequences  of  this  new  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  The  seizure  of  Brill  was  the 
Dens  ex  machind  which  unexpectedly  solved  the  inextricable 
knot  of  the  situation  and  the  hangman's  noose.^ 

Allusion  has  more  than  once  been  made  to  those  formidable 
partisans  of  the  patriot  cause,  the  marine  outlaws.  Cheated 
of  half  their  birthright  by  nature,  and  now  driven  forth  from 
their  narrow  isthmus  by  tyranny,  the  exiled  Hollanders  took 
to  the  ocean.  Its  boundless  fields,  long  arable  to  their  indna- 
try,  became  fatally  fruitful  now  that  oppression  was  trans- 
forming a  peaceful  seafaring  people  into  a  nation  of  corsairs. 
Driven  to  outlawry  and  poverty,  no  doubt  many  Netherland- 
ers  plunged  into  crime.  The  patriot  party  had  long  since 
laid  aside  the  respectful  deportment  which  had  provoked  the 
sarcasms  of  the  loyalists.  The  beggars  of  the  sea  asked  their 
alms  through  the  mouths  of  their  cannon.  Unfortunately, 
they  but  too  often  made  their  demands  upon  both  friend  and 
foe.^  Every  ruined  merchant,  every  banished  lord,  every 
leckless  mariner,  who  was  willing  to  lay  the  commercial 
world  under  contribution  to  repair  his  damaged  fortunes, 
could,  without  much  difficulty,  be  supplied  with  a  vessel  and 
crew  at  some  northern  port,  under  color  of  cruising  against 
the  Viceroy's  government.'  Nor  was  the  ostensible  motive 
simply  a  pretext.  To  make  war  upon  Alva  was  the  leading 
object  of  all  these  freebooters,  and  they  usually  were  furnish- 
ed by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  capacity  of  sovereign,  with 
letters  of  marque  for  that  purpose.*  The  Prince,  indeed,  did 
his  utmost  to  control  and  direct  an  evil  which  had  inevitablv 
frrown  out  of  the  horrors  of  the  time.  His  Admiral,  William 
de  la  Marck,  was,  however,  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
lofty  purposes  of  his  superior.  A  wild,  sanguinary,  licen- 
tious noble,  wearing  his  hair  and  beard  unshorn,  according  to 

«  Strada,  lib.  rii.  .S5T.    Bor,  Hoofd,  snpri. 

'  Letter  of  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  reiagee  obnreh  at  London,  86tb  Febmary. 
1573. — Archives  de  la  Maiflon  d'Orange  Nassan,  iy.  6^(6. 

'  **  Nam  andaciiisimng  qnivque  Beljfioa  eztorres  et  inope  ezillinm  metnentee. 
in  naves  se  conjecerant,  aliasque  oomplares  obrias  per  Tin,  naotl,  anoto  namero, 
])rfGdabnndi  oceano  et  per  oram  maritimam  ragabaator.  In  hano  mnltitiidinem 
Aiirarionensis,  qnanquam  Jns  et  regimen  aberaot,  speeiem  imperii  retinebat,  dis- 
tributis  per  eodioillos  potestatibat."— Grotii  Annal.  lib.  11.  4f.  ^  Ibid. 
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ancient  Batavian  cufitom^  until  the  death  of  his  relative^  Eg- 
niont^  should  have  been  expiated,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the 
Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  this  hirsute  and  savage  corsair  seem- 
ed an  embodiment  of  vengeance.  He  had  sworn  to  wreak 
upon  Alva  and  upon  popery  the  deep  revenge  owed  to  them 
by  the  Netherland  nobility,  and  in  the  cruelties  afterwards 
practised  by  him  upon  monks  and  priests,  the  Blood-Council 
learned  that  their  example  had  made  at  least  one  ripe  scholar 
among  the  rebels.*  He  was  lying,  at  this  epoch,  with  his 
fleet  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  from  which  advanta- 
geous position  he  was  now  to  be  ejected  in  a  summary  man- 
ner.^ 

The  negotiations  between  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  already  assumed  an  amicable  tone,  and  were 
fast  ripening  to  an  adjustment.  It  lay  by  no  means  in  that 
sovereign's  disposition  to  involve  herself  at  this  juncture  in  a 
war  with  Philip,  and  it  was  urged  upon  her  government  by 
Alva's  commissioners,  that  the  continued  countenance  afford- 
ed by  the  English  people  to  the  Netherland  cruisers  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  that  result.  In  the  latter  days  of  March, 
therefore,  a  sentence  of  virtual  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced against  De  la  Marck  and  his  rovers.  A  peremptory 
order  of  Elizabeth  forbade  any  of  her  subjects  to  supply 
them  with  meat,  bread,  or  beer.*  The  command  being  strict- 
ly complied  with,  their  farther  stay  was  rendered  impossible. 
Twenty-four  vessels  accordingly,  of  various  sizes,  commanded 
by  De  la  Marck,  Treslong,  Adam  van  Karen,  Brand,  and 

1  Vide  Bor,  vi.  865.  V.  Meteren,  04.  Hoofd,  216  seq.—See  also  Van  Wyn 
of  Wagenaer,  yi.  86  ;  Van  der  Vynokt,  ii.  127;  Orotii  Ann.,  lib.  ii.  40;  Ulloa, 
Comment.,  i.  60. 

*  The  practice  of  effecting  marine  inmranoes  took  a  great  and  rapid  extenfi^m 
from  these  and  similar  piracies.  Renom  de  France  BCS.  (ii.  12)  supposes  ti'o 
system  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Antwerp  merchants  at  this  epoch.  The 
custom,  however,  was  doubtless  established  at  an  earlier  period  in  Flanders 
England,  Italy  and  Spain.  The  statute  43  Klii.  0.  12,  on  the  subject,  speaks 
of  the  immemorial  usage  among  merchants,  both  English  and  foreign,  to  procure 
invuranoe  on  ships  and  goods.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  at  this  time,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  merchants,  drew  up  an  ediet  regulating  contracts  of  assurance ; 
stipulating  that  the  sum  insured  should  be  less  than  the  just  and  common  value 
of  the  property  insured,  one-tenth  at  least  remaining  at  the  risk  of  the  insurer, 
and  prescribing  the  forms  for  the  policies.  A  pubUc  officer  was  appointed  to 
keep  register  of  these  eontraete,  whioh,  without  such  registration,  were  to  be 
invalid.  Masters,  pilots,  and  sailors  were  not  allowed  to  insure  their  wages, 
or  anything  belonging  to  them.  Fraud  on  the  part  of  the  insurers  or  the 
insured  was  punished  with  death  and  eonftteation.  These  contracts  were,  how- 
ever, entirely  insuffleient  to  protect  vetfels,  which  were  plundered  daily  by  "  ce 
canaille  de  oorsairet,"  whlon  infested  every  sea  and  pay. — Renom  de  France 
MS.  ii.  c.  12.  '  Bor,  vi.  .365,  366. 
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other  distinguished  seamen,  set  sail  from  Dover^  in  the  yeiy 
last  days  of  March.'     Being  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation, 
these  adventurers  were  naturally  anxious  to  supply  themselves 
with  food.     They  determined  to  make  a  sudden  foray  upon 
the  coast  of  North  Holland,  and  accordingly  steered  for  Enk- 
buizen,  both  because  it  was  a  rich  sea-port  and  because  it 
contained  many  secret  partisans  of  the  Prince.     On  Palm 
Sunday  they  captured  two  Spanish  merchantmen.    Soon  af- 
terwards, however,  the  wind  becoming  contrary,  they  were 
unable  to  double  the  Helder  or  the  Texel,  and  on  Tuesday, 
April  1st,  having  abandoned  their  original  intention,  they 
dropped  down  towards  Zeeland,  and  entered  the  broad  mouth 
of  the  river  Meuse.    Between  the  town  of  Brill,  upon   the 
southern  lip  of  this  estuary,  and  Maaslandsluis,  about  half  a 
league  distant,  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  squadron  suddenly 
appeared  at  about  two  o'clock  of  an  April  afternoon,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  places."     It 
seemed  too  large  a  fleet  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  trading  ves- 
isels,  nor  did  they  appear  to  be  Spanish  ships.     Peter  Koppel- 
stok,  a  sagacious  ferryman,  informed  the  passengers  whom  he 
happened  to  be  conveying  across  the  river,  that  the  strangers 
were  evidently  the  water  beggars.*     The  dreaded  name  filled 
his  hearers  with  consternation,  and  they  became  eager  to  es- 
cape from  so  perilous  a  vicinity.     Having  duly  landed  his  cus- 
tomers, however,  who  hastened  to  spread  the  news  of  the  im- 
pending invasion,  and  to  prepare  for  defence  or  flight,  the 
stout  ferryman,  who  was  secretly  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  rowed  boldly  out  to  inquire  the  destination  and  pur- 
poses of  the  fleet. 

The  vessel  which  he  first  hailed  was  that  commanded  by 
William  de  Blois,  Seigneur  of  Treslong.  This  adventurous 
noble,  whose  brother  had  been  executed  by  the  Duke  of  Alva 
in  1568,*  had  himself  fought  by  the  side  of  Coimt  Louis  at 
Jemmingen,  and  although  covered  with  wounds,  had  been 
one  of  the  few  who  escaped  alive  from  that  horrible  carnage. 
During  the  intervening  period  he  had  become  one  of  the 
most  famous  rebels  on  the  ocean,  and  he  had  always  been  well 
known  in  Brill,  where  his  father  had  been  governor  for  the 
King.*    He  at  once  recognized  Koppelstok,  and  hastened  with 

■ • _  _  _| I ■  1       ■!  -  ■  -     w*~~-.^>^-V~— ^^Ki'V^^-^-^^— i^^H^H^B^Bi.^ 

»  Probably  Dover.     Bee  in  particular  Van  Wjn  op  Wagr.  tI.  77 ;    also 
Meteren,  68.  >  Bor,  nbi  rap.    Wagenaer,  ▼!.  840,  seq. 

*  Bor,  nbi  enp.    Hoofd,  p.  216,  217.  ^  Bor,  Hoofd,  WaireDaer,  nbi  sap. 
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him  on  board  the  Admirars  ship,  assuring  De  la  Marck  that 
the  ferr}'uian  was  exactly  the  man  for  their  purpose.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  landing  should  be  effected,  for 
the  people  were  without  the  necessaries  of  life.  Captain 
Martin  Brand  had  visited  the  sliip  of  Adam  van  Haren,  as 
soon  as  they  had  dropped  anchor  in  the  Meuse,  begging  for 
food.  "I  gave  him  a  cheese,"  said  Adam,  afterwards  relating 
the  occurrence,  ''and  assured  liim  that  it  was  the  last  article 
of  food  to  be  found  in  the  ship."^  The  other  vessels  were 
equally  destitute.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  necessary 
to  attempt  a  landing.  Treslong,  therefore,  who  was  really 
the  hero  of  this  memorable  adventure,  persuaded  De  la  Marck 
to  send  a  message  to  the  city  of  Brill,  commanding  its  surren- 
der. This  was  a  bold  summons  to  be  made  by  a  handful  of 
men,  three  or  four  hundred  at  most,*  who  were  both  meta- 
phorically and  literally  beggars.  The  city  of  Brill  was  not 
populous,  but  it  was  well  walled  and  fortified.  It  was  more- 
over a  most  commodious  port.  Treslong  gave  his  signet  ring 
to  the  fisherman,  Koppelstok,  and  ordered  him,  thus  accred- 
ited as  an  envoy,  to  carry  their  summons  to  the  magistracy.' 
Koppelstok,  nothing  loath,  instantly  rowed  ashore,  pushed 
through  the  crowd  of  inhabitants,  who  overwhelmed  him  with 
questions,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the  town-house  before 
the  assembled  magistrates.  He  informed  them  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet  and  by  Treslong,  who 
was  well  known  to  them,  to  demand  that  two  commissioners 
should  be  sent  out  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  confer  with  the 
patriots.  He  was  bidden,  he  said,  to  give  assurance  that  the 
deputies  would  be  courteously  treated.  The  only  object  of 
those  who  had  sent  him  was  to  free  the  land  fram  the  tenth 
penny,  and  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Alva  and  his  Span- 
iards. Hereupon  he  was  asked  by  the  magistrates,  how  large 
a  force  De  la  Marck  had  under  his  command.  To  this  ques- 
tion the  ferryman  carelessly  replied,  that  there  might  be  some 
five  thousand  in  all^  This  enormous  falsehood  produced  its 
effect  upon  the  magistrates    There  was  now  no  longer  any  in- 


^  Van  Wyn  op  Wagon**,  vt.  78,  from  a  MS.  joarnal  kept  by  Adam  Tan  Haren 
bimtelf. 

'  Bor  states  their  numbers  at  two  bnndred  and  fifty.,  ri.  366.  Hoofd  foUows 
Bor.  Mendoia,  f.  Ill,  says  there  were  eleren  hundred  in  ali.  The  Duke  of 
Alva,  in  his  letter  of  26tb  April,  1672  (No.  1107,  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe 
11.),  estimates  them  at  between  seven  and  eight  hundred.  Bentivoglio,  lib.  v.  88, 
says  one  thousand. 

•  Bor,  Hoofd,  Van  Wyn.  «  Hoofd,  yl.  218. 
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clination  to  resist  the  invaders;  the  only  question  discussed 
being  whether  to  treat  with  them  or  to  fly.  On  the  whole,  it 
was  decided  to  do  both.  With  some  difficulty,  two  deputies 
were  found  sufficiently  valiant  to  go  forth  to  negotiate  with 
the  beggars,  while  in  their  absence  most  of  the  leading  burgh- 
ers and  functionaries  made  their  preparations  for  flight  The 
envoys  were  assured  by  De  la  Marck  and  Tireslong  that  no  in- 
jury was  intended  to  the  citizens  or  to  private  property,  but 
that  the  overthrow  of  Alva's  government  was  to  be  instantly 
accomplished.  Two  hours  were  given  to  the  magistrates  in 
which  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  surrender  the 
town  and  accept  the  authority  of  De  la  Marck  as  Admiral  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  employed  the  two  hours  thus 
granted  in  making  an  ignominious  escape.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  townspeople.  When  the  inva- 
ders, at  the  expiration  of  the  specified  term,  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  they  found  a  few  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  class  gazing  at  them  from  above,  but  received  no  offi- 
cial communication  from  any  source.* 

The  whole  rebel  force  was  now  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
of  which  under  Treslong  made  an  attack  upon  the  southern 
gate,  while  the  other  commanded  by  the  Admiral  advanced 
upon  the  northern.  Treslong  after  a  short  struggle  succeed- 
ed in  forcing  his  entrance,  and  arrested,  in  doing  so,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  city,  just  taking  his  departure.  De  la  Marck 
and  his  men  made  a  bonfire  at  the  northern  gate,  and  then 
battered  down  the  half-burned  portal  with  the  end  of  an  old 
mast.*  Thus  rudely  and  rapidly  did  the  Netherland  patriots 
conduct  their  first  successful  siege.  The  two  parties,  not 
more  perhaps  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  all,  met  bo- 
fore  sunset  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  waa  laid.  The  weary  spirit  of  freedom, 
so  long  a  fugitive  over  earth  and  sea,  had  at  last  found  a  rest- 
ing-place which  rude  and  even  ribald  hands  had  prepared. 

The  panic  created  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  fleet  had 
been  so  extensive  that  hardly  fifty  citizens  had  remained  in 
the  town.  The  rest  had  all  escaped,  with  as  much  property 
as  they  could  carry  away.  The  Admiral,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  lawful  stadholder  of  Philip,  took  formal 
possession  of  an  almost  deserted  city.  No  indignity  was  of- 
fered to  the  inhabitants  of  either  sex,  but  as  soon  as  the  con- 


iBor,  Tl.866.    Hoofd,  ▼!.  218,  *  Bor,  tI.  366.    Hoofd,  WagmMr. 


